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PREFACE. 


The  prefent  compilation — the  work  not  deferving  any  other 
title — was  undertaken  with  a  twofold  purpofe.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  was  defired  to  fupply  the  Student  of  Ancient  Prints 
with  a  fyftematic  fummaiy  of  our  knowledge  on  a  fubje6l 
the  literature  of  which  has  gradually  become  too  extenfive 
and  widely  fcattered  to  be  available  by  every  one  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Secondly,  it  was  intended  to  fiirnifh  the 
inexperienced  colledor  with  certain  inftrudion  which  might 
be  praSfically  ufeflil  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

Leaving  out  of  view  fuch  early  writers  as  Van  Mander, 
Sandrart,  MaroUes,  Chrift  and  others;  and  taking  Papillon 
and  Heinecken  (i 766-1 771)  as  fufficient  for  our  aim,  it  may 
be  (aid  that  the  century  pafied  fince  their  time  has  been 
produdive  of  much  and  important  information  on  the 
fubje^  difcuiTed  in  the  following  pages. 

Well-known  contributors  to  this  literature  are  to  be 
found  among  our  own  writers.  The  names  of  Strutt,  Bryan^ 
Ottley,  Dibdin,  Chelfum,  WiUbn,  Cumberland,  Chatto, 
Sotheby,  and  of  others,  are  familiar  to  moft  perfons,  though 
but  fuperficially  acquainted  with  archaeology  or  art.  But  it 
is  to  Germany  and  France  that  we   are  indebted,  not  only 
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for  the  chief  fyftematic  treatifes,  but  for  moft  of  the  mo- 
nographs which  relate  to  defcriptions  of  Ancient  Prints. 
The  works  of  Bartfch,  Robert-Dumefnil,  Nagler,  Blanc, 
Paflavant,  and  Delaborde,  with  the  writings  of  Alvin,  Heller, 
Galichon,  Meaume,  Parthez,  and  Weber,  may  be  referred 
to  in  proof. 

There  is  one  drawback  conneded  with  iconography  — 
common,  it  is  true,  to  all  knowledge  obtained  in  recent 
years — viz.  the  literature  of  particular  fubjeds  and  Mafters 
is  fo  widely  fpread  through  ephemeral  publications  as  to 
make  it  frequently  difficult  both  to  know  what  has  been 
written  on  any  given  topic,  and  to  procure  fpecial  informa- 
tion when  we  are  confcious  that  it  exifts.  Fugitive  trads, 
reviews  long  demifed,  and  out-of-the-way  journals  are 
obtainable  often  only  with  much  trouble,  and  fometimes  not 
at  all.  Such  a  library  even  as  our  own  National  one  may 
not  be  able  always  to  fatisiy  the  wants  of  thofe  engaged  in 
working  out  a  particular  fubjed. 

The  belief  that  under  fuch  circumftances  a  concentration 
in  one  volume  of  the  knowledge  commanded  by  the  Author 
relative  to  the  Hiftory  of  Engraving  and  of  Ancient  Prints, 
might  be  acceptable  to   a   certain,   though    fmall,   circle  of 
readers,  likewife   prompted  to    the  prefent  undertaking.     It 
was  fuppofed  there  exifted  both  room  and  neceffity  for  oiFering 
to  fuch  as  were  defirous  of  inveftigating  this  department  of 
art  a  manual  and  guide  like  the  prefent.     It  was  not  forgotten 
that  there  might  be  found  the  works  of  Gilpin,  Cumberland, 
and  Maberly.     But  they  were  regarded  as  either  too  limited  in 
range  or  out  of  date,  or   not  eafily   procurable,  while  the 
volumes  of  Ottley  were  too  ponderous  and  expenfive  to  be 
generally  available,  even  (hould  they  be  deemed  adequate — 
which  they  could  hardly  be  —  to  the  objects  in  view.     On 
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firft  thought  the  Englifti  tranflation  of  M.  Dupleffis'  *  Mer- 

veilles,'  &c.   appeared  to  fulfil  what  was  neceflary,  but  after  \ 

review  of  the  queftion  it  became  apparent  that  there  were 

topics  with  which  the   novice    fhould   be  acquainted  which 

had  been  left  untouched  by  the  French  writer.    The  '  Print 

Collector '  of  Mr.  Maberly  came  nearer  to  the  author's  firft 

idea   of  his  own   undertaking   than   did  either  of  the  other 

works  mentioned.     But  thirty  years  had  pafled  fince  it  was 

written,  and  the  book  was  not  readily  attainable.     Though 

not  adequate  then  to  the  purpofe  in    view,  it  is  but  right  to 

ftate   that   to   Mr.  Maberly's    little    treatife   this   volume   is 

indebted    for   its   general   defign    as   are   its   pages    for  fome 

interefting  information. 

Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  made  to  render  the 
prefent  '  Introdudion'  complete  and  fatisfadlory,  as  far  as 
its  fcope  permitted,  it  is  not  without  mifgivings  that  it  is 
placed  before  the  public ;  not  that  much  condemnation  is 
expeded  from  thofe  for  whom  it  is  efpecially  intended,  viz. 
the  fuperficially  informed  on  iconography  and  the  inex- 
perienced collector ;  but  it  is  feared  that  the  well-read  icono- 
philift,  who  fhould  chance  to  examine  it,  may  regard  it  with 
a  more  critical  eye  than  may  be  advantageous  to  its  reputa- 
tion. The  work  might  be  condemned  as  a  mere  compilation, 
or  as  not  containing  anything'  that  is  new.  To  fuch  judg- 
ment the  author  would  fubmit,  calling  to  mind,  however,  that 
fince  he  wrote  for  the  novice,  and  not  for  the  experienced 
amateur, — an  elementary  guide,  and  not  a  hiftory  of  original 
refearches,  his  volume  may  be,  neverthelefs,  of  fervice  to 
him  who  is  about  commencing  the  ftudy  of  that  department 
of  art  reviewed  in  its  pages. 

Except  in  one  or  two  inftances,  the  author  has  refrained 
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from  ftrongly  obtruding  his  own  opinions,  choofing  rather 
to  hint  and  fuggeft  them  while  offering  the  conclufions  at 
which  others  have  arrived.  He  has  preferred,  likewife,  ge- 
nerally giving  dire£t  quotations  with  references,  to  weaving 
the  judgments  of  various  authorities  into  a  web  of  fuch 
uniformity  as  might  force  the  whole  to  appear  as  though  it 
were  the  weaver's  own  property  ;  by  fo  doing  he  has  both 
preferved  to  others  their  due,  and  given  to  thofe  defirous 
of  further  information  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fources 
from  which  it  may  be  fupplied.  If  there  is  a  point  on 
which  the  author  is  fatisfied  with  his  labour  it  is  this  :  *  II 
efl  toujours  utile' — wrote  Orfila — *  d'efTayer  de  frayer  la 
route  quand-m6me  elle  ferait  imparfaitement  tracee.'  Should 
the  pathway  here  opened  out  not  be  altogether  (atisfa£tory, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  materials  for  its  improvement 
have  been  liberally  indicated. 

In  a  work  dealing  fo  extenfively  as  the  prefent  with 
proper  names — often  Latinifed  and  varioufly  fpelt  even  by 
their  owners  —  with  dates,  titles,  technical  terms  and  nu- 
merical references,  the  occurrence  of  an  occafional  error 
which  may  have  efcaped  notice  during  correction  of  the 
prefs  mufl  be  kindly  forgiven.  It  is  trufled,  however,  that 
not  anything  very  ferious  in  this  refped  will  be  found, 
but  fuch  errors — as  well  obferved  by  M.  Cocheris  in  the 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  the  ^  Philobiblon^  of  Richard  de 
Bury — *  font  faciles  a  commettre  et  plus  faciles  encore  a 
decouvrir.' 

The  reader  may  afTume  that  in  the  fyftematic  portion 
of  the  work  the  names,  &c.  of  the  Mafters  are  formally  and 
correftly  given,  and  generally  after  Nagler.  In  other  parts 
conventional   appellations   and  modes  of  fpelling   have   been 
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adopted  occafionally.  Thus  Albert  Durer  may  be  found 
written  for  Albrecht  Diirer ;  Marc  Antonio  for  Marco 
Antonio  Raimondi,  and  fo  on. 

Should  the  Latinity  of  a  quotation — as  at  page  92,  e.g. — 
be  deemed  peculiar,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  it  is  as 
it  was  found  by  the  author. 

It  may  appear  that  the  term  *  Ancient  Prints '  has  been 
applied  to  productions  of  too  recent  a  date  to  admit  properly 
of  the  application.  In  ftridnefs,  no  doubt  fuch  is  the  cafe ; 
but  as  it  was  confidered  defirable  to  bring  under  notice 
mezzotinto  engraving,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  faid 
to  date  before  1640  at  the  earlieft,  fuch  extenfion  of  the 
term  was  unavoidable.  lUuftrative  examples  of  the  procefs 
in  queftion,  executed  before  the  completion  of  the  firft 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  be  fcarcely  re- 
jected. 

It  is  advifable  to  ftate  that  when  the  contraction  *  Bibl.' 
with  its  annexed  number  following  a  quotation,  occurs  in  this 
work,  it  has  reference  to  the  '  Bibliography,'  pp.  548-555. 

Finally,  to  the  valuable  treatifes  of  MM.  Jackfon  and 
Chatto,  Bartfch,  Nagler,  PafTavant,  and  Blanc  in  particular, 
the  author  defires  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations. 


ERRATA    ET   CORRIGENDA. 

Page  38,  1 2th  line  from  bottom,  for  *  not  earlier  than/  read '  not  later  than.* 

131,2nd  „  /or  *  or  of  1480/ TM// <  the  Mafter  of  1480/ 

132,  4th  ,,  for  *  the  Niellatore/  read  *  the  Niellatori.* 

216,  i6th  „  ybr  <  Apocalipfis   in  Figuris,*   read   'Apocalipfis   cQ 

Fig:uris.' 

261,  foth  „  for  '  Epiftole  et  Evangel),*  read  *  Epiftole  e  Evangel!.* 

473,12th  „  yir  *  Revenna,*  rftf^  *  Ravenna.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  ENGRAVING  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

IF  the  ftudent  refer  to  the  word  rPA'<l>Q,  in  his  '  Liddell 
and  Scott,'  he  will  find  it  dated  that  the  word  implies  '  in 
Homer  only  to  Grave,  fcratch  ;  trrifuiTa  ypaxpag  iv  wlvaKi^ 
having  fcratched  marks  or  figures  on  tablets/  From  Iv  and 
ypa^u}  our  term  engrave  is  derived. 

The  queftion  may  be  alked,  How  long  has  fuch  a  procefs 
of  engraving,  or  fcratching  into  tablets  of  (bme  kind,  been 
pradifed?  It  might  be  replied,  From  time  immemorial — 
ftnce  it  was  made  ufe  of  by  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  in  orna* 
menting  the  drefs  of  Aaron.  '  They  made  the  plate  of  the 
holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a  writing  like  to 
the  engravings  of  a  iignet.  Holiness  to  the  lord.' 
(Exod.  xxxix.  30.)  Reference  might  be  made  alfo  to  engraved 
metal  plates  which  have  been  found  in  the  coffins  of  mummies, 
and  to  the  bronze  vafes,  ox  fttula^  marked  5302-3,  etfeq.  in  the 
room  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  a  glance 
at  which  will  afford  marked  illuftration  of  the  pradice  of 
engraving  at  a  very  remote  period.  Mr.  Chatto  fl^ates  that,  in 
the  late  Mr.  Salt's  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  there  was 
a  fmall  axe — probably  a  model — the  head  of  which,  tied,  or 
rather  bandaged,  to  the  helve  with  flips  of  cloth,  was  formed  of 
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iheet-copper.  On  this  head  certain  chara6lers  were  engraved 
in  fuch  manner  that,  if  the  head  had  been  inked  and  fubmitted 
to  the  a&ion  of  the  roUing-prefs,  impreflions  might  have  been 
obtained  as  if  from  a  modern  copper-plate.  On  reference  to 
the  '  Hittory  of  Wood  Engraving '  by  MeflTrs.  Jackibn  and 
Chatto  (*  Bibliography,'  38),  ample  illuftration  may  be  found 
of  the  ufe,  among  the  early  Egyptians,  of  (lamps  of  wood 
having  hieroglyphic  charaSers  rudely  cut  in  intaglio;  alfo  of 
the  employment,  by  the  Romans,  of  ftamps  of  brafs  having 
letters  hollowed  or  cut  into  the  metal.  Herodotus,  alluding  to 
a  period  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
writes, — 

'  Ariftagoras  (who  was  a  native  of  Cuma)  exhibited  to  the  King 
of  Sparta  a  tablet  or  plate  of  brafs,  on  which  was  infcribed  every  part 
of  the  habitable  worlds  the  feas  and  the  rivers — in  other  words,  Arlfta- 
goras  had  in  his  poflefllon  a  metallic  map.'  (Ure's  *  Dictionary.') 

In  India,  likewife,  engraving  on  metal  plates  was  pradifed 
long  prior  to  the  Chriftian  epoch.  It  was  there  cuftomary  to 
ratify  grants  of  land  by  deeds  of  transfer  traced  on  copper. 
A  copy,  with  a  tranflation  into  Englifh,  of  fuch  a  relic  is  given 
by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  ^  Afiatic  Refearches,' 
p.  123.  That  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  engrave  metal,  is  proved  by  a  particular  ornamenta- 
tion of  certain  patera^  and  like  utenfils  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  cabinet  of  Roman  Antiquities  at  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  the  cafe  of  the  Mirrors  contains  fome  very 
beautiful  examples  of  engraving  on  metal.  We  would  inflance 
particularly  No.  I,  the  mirror  having  the  Birth  of  Minerva 
worked  on  it  Here,  the  rich  vari-coloured  patina,  or  oxy- 
dation,  has  the  power  to  make  quite  a  pidure  of  the  defign. 
Mirror  No.  16  has  a  fine  engraving  of  Hercules,  aided  by 
Minerva,  attacking  the  Hydra ;  and  the  adjacent  mirrors, 
Nos.  17  and  18,  are  well  worthy  of  remark.  But,  perhaps, 
pre-eminence  ihould  be  given  to  Mirror  13,  on  which  is  a  rich 
engraving  of  Menelaos  feizing  Helen.  Clofe  to  No.  13  is  a 
votive   difc   which   ihould   not   be   overlooked.     Such   metal 
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omamenters  (as  we  here  fee  the  work  of)  amongft  the  Romans 
were  called  cru/iarii;  their  fhops,  taberna  crujlaria;  and  Pliny 
praifes  Teucer  and  Phythias  in  particular,  as  able  pradifers  of 
the  art  (Janfen,  Bibl.  39.) 

At  one  time  the  Roman  flaves  were  branded  by  means  of 
metal  ftamps.  By  an  early  law  of  Conftantine  this  pradice 
was  aboliihed,  and  inftead  was  fubftituted  an  engraved  metal- 
plate  attached  to  the  collar  ufiially  worn  by  the  flave.  Fabretti 
(Infcrip.  522)  gives  the  following  infcripdon  as  taken  from  an 
engraved  bronze  plate, — 


TENE  ME  §aiA  FyG-ETREBOCA  ME  VICTORI- 

r 

A  DOMINICV    CLEMENTIS^  ^ 


ACOLITO^ 


i.e.  '  Hold  me  fiift,  for  I  am  a  runaway,  and  return  me  to 
Vidor  the  Acolyte  of  the  dominicum  of  Clement.*  (See  the 
*  Dublin  Review,'  Oft.  187 1.) 

Sir  Charles  Eaftlake,  in  his  ^Materials  for  a  Hiftory  of 
Oil  Painting'  (vol.  i.  p.  149),  referring  to  the  encaujiic^  or 
burning-in  method  of  painting,  pra<5lifed  by  the  ancients, 
writes, — 

'  The  procefsy  according  to  the  words  of  Pliny,  was  not  originally 
reftrided  to  wax-painting,  but  comprehended  the  engraving,  by 
means  of  encauftic,  of  outlines  on  ivory  and  other  fubftances  with  a 
metal  poinL  In  this  inftance,  again,  the  expreffion  need  not  be 
taken  literally ;  forms  burnt  on  ivory  could  not  have  been  stry  delin- 
eate work;  of  art.  It  may  rather  be  fuppofed  that  the  outlines  firft 
drawn  on  waxed  ivory  (for  the  facility  of  correcting  them  where 
neceflary)  were  afterwards  engraved  in  the  fubflance,  and  that  the 
finiihed  and  fhadowed  defign  was  filled  in  with  one  or  more  colours, 
being  ultimately  covered  with  a  wax  varnifh  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Works  {q  produced  muft  have  rciembled  the  nielli^  or  on  a  imall  fcalc 
the /graffiii,  of  the  Italians,  and  were  no  doubt  quite  as  excellent.' 

Duchefne  and  others  have  ridiculed  the  notion  of  feeking 
the  origin  of  engraving  in  fuch  operations  of  the  ancients  as  we 
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have  mentioned,  regarding  the  workmen  of  old  rather  as  carvers 
and  chafers  than  as  engravers.  It  muft  be  admitted  that  the 
terms  ufed  in  the  Mofaic  writings,  e,g,^  ^pply  equally  well  to 
carving  and  chaAng  as  to  engraving,  and  that  many  of  the 
metal  reprefentations  of  the  hieroglyphical  figures  and  talif- 
mans  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  found  in  the  coffins  of 
mummies,  would  be  better  regarded  as  carvings  in  relief, 
though  in  fome  cafes  the  flat  part  or  ground  of  the  relief,  with 
the  lower  edges  and  back  of  it,  are  ornamented  with  figures 
and  fymbolic  chara&ers  executed  with  a  ^  graver '  only.  But 
an  examination  of  fome  of  the  Roman  antiquities  to  which  we 
have  referred  will  {bow,  we  believe,  that  the  term  *  engraving* 
fo  far  as  its  fimple  denotation  goes,  is  as  fairly  applicable  to 
their  ornamentation  as  it  is  to  that  which  receives  it  at  the 
prefent  day.  In  Strutt*s  Diftionary  (Bibl.  67)  may  be  found 
a  reprefentation  of  an  ancient  Etrurian  patera^  and  part  of  a 
(heath  for  a  fword  or  dagger,  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.     Of  the  former  the  author  writes, — 

<  It  has  every  external  mark  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  mixed 
manner  of  workmanihip  which  appears  upon  it,  confiding  of  carving 
and  engraving.  Homer  and  Hefiod  (eem  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with.  .  .  .  The  figures  [on  the  iheath]  are  exceedingly  rude,  and 
feem  to  indicate  the  very  infancy  of  the  art  of  engraving,  for  they  are 
executed  with  the  graver  only  upon  a  flat  furface,  and  need  only  to  be 
filled  with  ink,  and  run  through  a  printing-prefs  (provided  the  plate 
could  endure  the  operation),  to  produce  a  fair  and  perfed  impreflion.* 

M.  D'Ankerville,  who  drew  up  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection,  obferves,  in  reference  to  a  fup- 
pofed  impreffion  fo  taken,  that  it — 

'  Would  certainly  be  the  mod  ancient  of  all  that  are  preferved  in 
the  colle£tion8  of  the  curious,  and  demonflrate  to  us  how  near  the 

ancients  approached  to  the  difcovery  of  this  admirable  art 

We  may,  indeed,  fay  that  they  did  difcover  it,  for  it  is  evident,  from 
the  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  before  us,  that  they  only  wanted  the 
idea  of  multiply ifig  reprefentations  of  the  fame  engraving.* 
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But  in  this  lies  the  point — here  is  the  efTential  difference 
between  what  we  now  term  engraving  and  a  procefs  often 
pradifed  by  the  ancients.  They  made  the  firft  ftep ;  but  then 
they  halted.  They  were  arrefted  by  an  obftacle,  which  was 
not  furmounted  until  many  centuries  after  their  time,  and 
hence  engraving  in  the  prefent  acceptation  of  the  term  is 
not  known  to  have  been  pradifed  by  them. 

The  word  '  engraving  *  now  very  generally  implies  fome- 
thing  far  beyond  its  fimple  denotation.  It  connotes  in  addition, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cafes,  that  fuch  *  fcratching  or  cutting 
into  tablets,'  blocks,  or  plates,  be  done  for,  or  be  capable  of 
being  readily  applied  to,  the  purpofe  of  yielding  upon  a  more 
delicate  texture,  or  on  fabrics  like  parchment  and  paper,  £ic- 
fimile  impreffions  in  fome  ink  or  colour  of  the  original  defign 
worked  out  on  the  tablet.  It  is  true  that  we  fpeak  of  having 
our  names  *  engraved '  on  filver-fpoons,  door-plates,  &c. ;  of 
'  engraving '  complimentary  addreffes,  and  dedications  on  pre- 
fentation  ornaments,  and  we  *  engrave '  monumental  braffes. 
Thefe  we  do  without  intending  or  expe£ting  that  fuch  en- 
gravings will  be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  impref&ons 
on  any  other  furfaces.  For  fuch  purpofe,  no  doubt,  they  could 
be  employed  under  certain  conditions,  but  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  ihould  be  fo  ufed  when  the  metal  was  incifed. 

Should  it  be  afked  how  long  engraving  has  been  pra£tifed  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  off  an  impreffion  in  black  or  colour  to 
another  and  more  yielding  fubflance  than  that  which  has  been 
engraved — the  anfwer  muft  be  guarded.  That  the  ancients 
engraved  in  the  one  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  are  certain ;  whether 
they  ever  engraved  in  its  other  and  modern  meaning,  is  perhaps 
fcarcely  doubtful.  They  did  not — mofl  perfons  would  anfwer 
— ^and  they  ufed  fuch  of  their  engraved  tablets  as  were  in  the 
guife  of  either  intaglio  or  relief  (lamps,  to  produce  folely 
a  change  of  form  by  indentation  in  another  objed^  and  not  as 
charged  with  ink  or  colour,  for  the  purpofe  of  (lamping  parch- 
ment, fuch  kind  of  paper  as  then  exided,  and  other  like  fubdances 
little  or  not  at  all  capable  of  marked  and  permanent  indentation. 
But  all  are  not  of  this  opinion. 
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It  would  ceruinly  be  very  difficulty*  writes  Mr.  Chatto,  '  if  not 
impoffible  to  produce  a  piece  of  paper,  parchment,  or  cloth,  of  the  age 
of  the  Romans,  imprefled  with  letters  in  ink  or  other  colouring  matter ; 
but  the  exigence  of  fuch  damps  as  the  preceding — and  there  are  others 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  of  the  fiune  kind,  containing  more  letters  of  a 
fmaller  fize — renders  it  very  probable  that  they  were  uied  for  the 
purpoie  of  marking  cloth,  paper,  and  fimilar  fubftances  with  ink,  as 
well  as  for  being  imprefled  in  wax  or  clay.'     (Bibl.  38,  page  9.) 

Deleutre  affirms,  and  his  German  tranflator  Fefter  fupports 
the  affirmation  (fee  preface  to  WeigePs  work,  Bibl.  70),  that 
the  Eaflern  nations  of  old  were  acquainted  with  the  procefs  of 
impreffing  from  wooden  blocks  defigns  in  colour  on  ftufis, 
cloths,  and  analogous  fabrics,  and  that  the  Ptolemys  founded 
in  Alexandria  extenfive  workihops  for  this  purpofe.  But  we 
may  afk^  with  Weigel,  who  and  what  are  the  authorities  for 
fuch  flatements  \ 

We  know  from  a  pafTage  in  Quintilian  that  the  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  tracing  letters  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  thin  wood,  in  which  the  charaders  were  pierced 
or  cut  through  on  a  principle  like  that  on  which  the  prefent 
art  of  ftencilling  is  founded.  But  M.  Firmin  Didot  exprefTes 
the  opinion  that  it  is  juft  poffible  the  Romans  went  (b  far 
as  to  employ — tentatively  at  leaft — the  procefs  of  'graving 
in  relief  for  the  purpofe  of  multiplying  the  portraits  of  emi- 
nent men.  Such  a  procefs  was  known,  fays  M.  Didot,  to  the 
ancients,  and  was  employed  by  them  in  the  production  of  the 
painted  cloths,  common  to  the  Orientals  from  great  antiquity. 
M.  Didot  further  fuggefts,  however,  that  their  procedure  may 
have  had — 

'  Some  analogy  to  that  which  the  Chinefe  formerly  employed  to 
reproduce  in  a  very  (imple  manner  the  portraits  of  their  (bvereigns  and 
celebrated  men,  viz.  the  graving  in  intaglio  on  a  poliihed  fur^ce, 
generaUy  on  flone,  the  contours  of  the  forms,  and  then  covering  the 
fur&ce  with  a  black  tint  in  fuch  way  that  the  hollows  graved  in  the 
Hone  remained  untouched  by  the  ink,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  appear 
wbitt  on  the  paper.'     (Bibl.  1 8,  col.  9.) 
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The  promptings  to  thefe  furmifes  may  be  found  in  an  allu- 
fion  of  Pliny  (Hift.  Nat.  Ixxxv.  c.  2)  to  a  certain  invention 
of  Varro,  by  which  the  Ia|ter  could  multiply  the  portraits  of 
illuftrious  perfonages,  reproducing  them  in  his  book*  of  Imagines^ 
(o  that  they  could  become  one  as  it  were  with  it  (^  ut  prsefentes 
efle  ubique  et  claudt  poiTent ').  As  M.  Didot  remarks,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Pliny  did  not  give  us  a  fimple 
defcription  of  Varro's  procefs,  inftead  of  treating  us  to  the 
pompous  praifes  he  fi>  laviihly  beftows  on  it.  For,  continues 
M.  Didot, — 

'  To  be  able  to  reproduce  in  great  number  thefe  portraits  of  (even 
hundred  peribnages,  and  iniert  them  in  books,  Varro  muft  have  had 
recoarie  to  impreffions,  either  from  *•  relief"  (wood-engraving?)  or 
from  *' intaglio"  (copperplate  or  niello?)  But  imprefling  from  the 
latter  would  offer  ftill  more  difficulty  than  doing  fo  from  graving  in 
relief.  In  fa£l,  impreffing  from  intaglh  neceffitates  very  powerful 
preffiiie,  and  this  would  have  crulhed  the  texture  of  the  papyrus. 
•  .  .  The  fkins  of  animals  or  cloth  would  have  offered  likewife  more 
difficulties  to  this  kind  of  impreffion  than  they  would  have  oppoied  to 
that  from  relief.  Notwithfhmding  all  the  admiration  of  Pliny  for 
the  proceis  in  queffion,  it  would  appear  that  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  its  execution  ibon  caufed  it  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  b  not  alluded 
to  by  any  one  afterwards.  If  the  fubibmces  intended  to  receive  the 
impreffions  had  poflefled  the  advantages  offered  by  our  papers  this 
wtnderful  procedure  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  books,  fince  we 
are  aware  of  the  paffionate  tafte  of  the  Romans  for  all  related  to  the 
fine  arts  and  letters,  as  well  as  for  the  reprodudUon  of  the  likeneffes  of 
the  illufhious  perfbnages  who  were  dear  to  them.'     (Op.  cit.) 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Chatto  thinks  that  the 
grounds  for  the  ccnjedure  of  Varro  having  invented  a  procefs 
analogous  to  our  engraving, — 

'  Are  extremely  flight  and  will  not  without  additional  fupport  fuflain 
the   fuperftrudlure  which  De   Pauw — an   ingenious  guefler,   but  a 

*  The  ^wij  of  the  ancients  were  *  rolls,*  until  the  fqoare  fona  like  that  of  oar 
own  books  was  introduced.  The  period  which  nuy  be  aligned  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  fquared  form  for  certain  books  at  firft  diftinguiihed  as  lihri  quadrati 
n  probably  not  earlier  than  that  of  the  fourth  century.  (Noel  Humphreys*  ^Hiftory  of 
Printing.*)     (Bibl.  36.) 
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faperficial  inquirer — has  fb  plaufibly  raiied.  A  propofition  for  this 
theory  has  been  fought  for  by  men  of  greater  reiearch  than  the  original 
propounder,  but  hitherto  without  fucceis.' 

The  point  in  queftion  is  decided  in  the  negative  by  Rode, 
Bottiger  and  Fea. 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  ofFer  any  iatisfadory  proofs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and    Romans  having  pradifed  an 
operation  like  that  which  we  now  underftand  as  engraving,  it 
is  thought  by  fome  that  the  Chinefe  pradifed  it,  at  leaft  fo  far 
as  their  method  might  correfpond  to  that  which  gave  rife  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  what  we  know  as  Block  Book  print- 
ing or  Xylography.     Klaproth,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Compais, 
ftated  that,  in  932  a.d.,  it  was  propofed  to  the  Academy  Kone- 
tfen-Kien,  ^  to  revife  the  nine-king  or  canonical  books,  and  to 
caufe  them  to  be  engraved  on  blocks,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  printed  and  ibid ; '  but  it  was  not  until  952  a.d.  that  the 
engraving  of  the  *  nine-king  books '  was  accompliihed.     Other 
writers  have  gone  far  beyond  Klaproth^  and  maintained  that 
the  art  of  wood-engraving  had  been  pra£tifed  in  the  reign  of 
the  renowned  Emperor  We-wung,  who  flourifhed  J120  before 
the  birth  of  Chrifl ;  while  others  have  affirmed  that  not  only 
the  xylographic,  but  the  lithographic  art  was   known  more 
than  1600  years  ago,  and  that  Marco  Polo  brought  thefe  arts 
with  him  on  his  return  from  China  to  Venice  in  the  year  1295. 
But  though  the  more  extreme  views  are  on  a  level  with  thofe 
which  afcribe  the  pradice  of  engraving — as  we  now  underfland 
it — to   the   Egyptians  and    Romans,  there  appears  to  be  fair 
warranty  for  believing  that  it  was  in  ufe  by  the  Chinefe   at 
leaft  as  early  as  the  fixth  century  a.d.     If  reference  be  made 
to  the  'Athenaeum'  for  January  8,  1870,  further  illuftration 
of  this  part  of  the  queftion  may  be  found  bafed  on  the  refearches 
of  MM.  Staniflas  Julien  and  Champion.     The  latter  authorities 
exceed  Klaproth 's  ftatements,  and  if  what  they  fay  be  true, 
engraving  on  wood  in  China  for  the  reproduction  of  text  and 
drawings  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
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'  It  tppears  indeed  that  it  was  already  known  and  in  afe  before  the 
year  593,  for  in  that  year  the  Emperor  ordered  certain  things  to  be 
printed  without  anything  being  (aid  about  the  art  being  new/  (Op.  cit.) 

But  Chinefe  inventions  and  chronology  are  like  the  myfteries 
of  the  Egyptians,  difficult  things  to  deal  with  fatis&dlorily ;  and 
hence  we  may  leave  without  much  lofs  a  territory  on  which 
it  is  fo  hazardous  to  tread.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
fignatures  under  the  form  of  monograms  of  the  Carlovingians, 
of  Pope  Adrian  the  Firft,  and  of  other  perfons,  were  executed 
really  with  ftamps  of  wood,  and  not  with  ftencil  plates,  as  were 
the  (ignatures  of  Juftin  and  Theodoric,  nor  with  the  pen,  as 
appears  probable  to  Paflfavant  (Bibl.  56,  vi.  p.  17),  we  might 
believe  that  the  art  of  producing  impreffions  by  means  of  en- 
gravings on  metal  and  wood  was  known  at  any  rate  in  the 
feventh  century.  But  there  is  wanting  fatisfadory  evidence  that 
fuch  was  the  cafe,  nor  have  we  any  until  much  later,  when 
we  find  fuch  damping  was  employed  for  the  fignatures  of 
princes,  and  was  pradifed  by  the  notaries  of  Italy  and  Germany 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fixteenth  centuries. 

We  know  from  the  extant  will  of  Charlemagne  that  he 
pofTefTed  plans  of  Rome,  of  Conflantinople,  and  of  three  parts 
of  the  world  engraved  on  filver,  but  we  have  not  any  evidence 
to  fhow  that  impreffions  were  ever  taken  from  thefe  plates.  If 
the  fl^atement  of  Liebenau,  quoted  by  PafTavant,  vol.  L  p.  18, 
be  accepted,  it  mufl  follow  that  impreffing  from  engraved 
ftamps  was  in  ufe  in  the  twelfth  century. 

'  I  have  difcovered,'  writes  Uebenaa  to  Boehmer,  in  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  Necrology  of  Einfiedlen  (Cod.  N.  305), '  that  Frowin, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  there  had  eftabliihed  the  firfl  printing-office 
known,  by  which  I  mean  to  fay  that  he  there  executed  initials  with 
the  aid  of  ftamps.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  fa£l  be  recorded  that  this 
art  was  already  pradifed  in  the  twelfth  century.  I  had  already  fur- 
miied  that  it  was  from  the  infpedlion  of  a  great  number  of  MSS.  of 
Engelbergy  in  which  all  the  initials  refemble  each  other,  even  in 
to  their  moft  trivial  details,  and  where  their  fize  is  not  in  proportion 
the  reft  of  the  writing,  an  F,  for  example,  being  too  large  for  the 
other  letters.' 
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In  fuppoit  of  Liebenau's  views,  Paflavant  refers  to 
archives  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  often  having  feals  engraved 
on  wood  in  lieu  of  feals  of  wax.  Heller,  in  his  *•  Gefchichte 
der  Holzfchneide-Kunft '  (Bibl.  31),  gives  a  copy  of  the  feal 
of  the  Redor  of  St.  Maurice  at  Augfburg,  of  the  date  1407, 
which  is  by  fome  critics  afTerted  to  be  evidently  an  impreffion 
from  either  engraved  metal  or  wood :  Murr  believes  it  to  be 
from  the  former.  The  fubjed  of  immediate  intereft,  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  hA  of  impreifions  in  black  having  been  obtained 
from  defigns  cut  on  other  furfaces  at  an  early  period,  irre- 
fpedive  of  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  defigns 
were  engraved.  Of  fuch  impreffions  Aretin,  as  hr  back  as 
1 80 1,  publifhed  facfimiles  of  feveral  which  he  had  met  with 
in  the  convents  of  Bavaria. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
fomewhat  mixed  method  of  engraving,  in  which  the  forms 
were  indicated  by  intagliate  and  relief  work,  according 
to  circumflances,  was  pradifed  on  metal  plates  known  as 
Monumental  BrafTes  and  Slabs.  The  Pays-bas  and  Eng- 
land were  particularly  famous  for  thefe  fepulchral  orna- 
ments. The  earliefl  recorded  example  in  this  country  has 
now  difappeared.  It  was  the  brafs  of  Simon  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  1208,  and  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Bedford.  The  mofl  ancient 
known  exifling  fpecimens  were  when  Mr.  Boutell  wrote 
(Bibl.  8)  the  brafTes  of  Sir  John  D'Aubernoun,  a.d.  1277 
(5th  of  Edward  I.),  and  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington, 
A.D.  1289.  Authentic  records,  from  1208  to  1289,  exift  of 
feveral  brafTes  now  no  longer  to  be  found.  After  the 
clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century  brafTes  rapidly  increafe  in 
frequency,  but  the  earlier  examples  offer  a  higher  degree  of 
artiflic  excellence  than  do  the  fpecimens  of  a  later  date. 

Thefe  old  monumental  plates  were  cut  with  the  graver,  the 
fhadows  being  exprefTed  by  lines  or  flrokes,  flrengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  required  depth  of  fhade,  occafionally  crofTed 
with  other  lines  a  fecond  or  even  a  third  time,  precifely  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  copperplate  is  engraved  that  is  intended 
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for  giving  off  impreffions.  Whether  the  latter  were  ever 
taken  from  the  braffes  by  the  artifts  who  executed  them  it 
is  not  poffible  to  afcertain.  It  fliould,  however,  Mn  Boutell 
remarks, — 

'  Be  borne  in  mind  that  "  brafles,"  to  be  available  as  engraven  plates  for 
printing,  require  to  be  in  the  (late  in  which  we  now  generally  find 
them,  having,  that  is  to  bij*  ^^  incifed  lines  clear  and  open  for  the 
reception  of  the  printer's  ink,  whereas  originally  the  work  was  con- 
fidered  to  be  incomplete  until  the  lines  were  filled  with  ibme  black  or 
coloured  compofition,  and  thus  before  leaving  the  artift's  hands  in  the 
firft  inftance,  thefe  engravings  were  reftored  to  an  unbroken  uniformity 
of  furface,  and,  coniequently,  while  in  that  ftate,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  faculty  of  producing  impreffions.' 

In  the  modern  pradice  of  taking  rubbings  from  (epul- 
chral  flabs,  the  bright  parts  in  relief  of  the  plate  anfwer  to  the 
dark  marks  of  the  heel-ball  on  the  paper. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  SKGRAVING  IN  GENERAL  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE 
THIRTEENTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LEAVING  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  ancient  times,  let 
us  place  ourfelves  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con fider  whether 
we  poiTefs  any  pofitive  data  which  prove  when  engraving  was 
firft  executed  for  the  purpofe  of  yielding  imprejjiom  ;  and  if  we 
do  not,  what,  let  us  afk,  is  the  earlieft  period  at  which  we  are 
certain  that  fuch  engraving  was  pradifed  ?  It  muft  be  at  once 
admitted,  that  although  we  are  juftiiied  in  believing  the  art  was 
followed  between  the  early  date — prefently  to  be  alluded  to— 
at  which  we  know  engraving  was  employed,  and  the  period 
included  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  yet  cannot  exhibit  the 
adual  dates  of  the  produdion  of  fuch  examples  as  appear  to 
warrant  this  belief.  Able  men  have  fought,  with  much  in- 
genious reafoning,  to  date  definitely  various  examples  which 
they  confider  link  the  time  of  furety  to  that  of  unrefolvahle 
doubt  \  but,  after  all,  they  have  left  the  matter  in  each  individual 
cafe  one  only  of  opinion.  All  we  are  fure  of  is,  that  the 
earlieft  print  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  date  attached 
to  it  bears  that  of  the  year  1423.  This  print  is  the  one  well 
known  from  facfimiles  and  reduced  copies  as  the  ^  Buxheim 
Saint  Chriflopher.'  It  is  true  there  does  exift  another  woodcut 
— the  'BrufTels  Print' — ^which  has  an  earlier  date  (viz.  1418) 
marked  on  it ;  but  as  there  are  doubts  as  to  whether  there  has 
not  been  fome  tampering  with  the  infcription,  we  leave  this 
example  out  of  confideration  for  the  prefent.  Of  this  print, 
as  alfo  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  we  fhall  have  prefently  much 
to  fay.     Here,  then,  in  1 4.23,  we  have  a  veritable  ftarting- point. 
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But  are  there  not  any  prints  exifting  which  were  executed 
before  this  time  ?  There  is  much  reafon  to  believe  there  are, 
neverthelefs  we  cannot  name  the  exad  dates  when  they  were 
produced.  We  may  think  we  hold  a  chain  which  connedls 
1423  to  I2cx^,  but  of  the  ftrength  and  charader  of  its  links 
we  are  very  uncertain. 

There  have  been  feveral  archaeologifts  who  have  looked 
with  leis  fufpicion  on  the  data  we  pofTefs,  and  have  fought 
to  determine  a  definite  connexion  between  the  two  periods 
before  mentioned.  A  remarkable  attempt  to  antedate  before 
the  fifteenth  century  the  pradice  of  engraving  is  that  known  by 
the  title  of  *  The  Story  of  the  Cunios.'  It  owes  its.  origin  to 
Papillon,  a  wood-engraver  of  fome  repute,  and  writer  on  his 
art,  who  brought  it  forward  in  his  *  Traite  de  la  Gravure.en 
Bois,'  1766,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  According  to  the  ftrange  account 
therein  given,  he  was,  when  a  young  man,  engaged  with  his 
fiither  in  papering  the  rooms  of  a  Swifs  captain  of  antiquarian 
habits.  Having  got  into  converfation  with  the  latter,  Papillon 
was  (hown  by  him  fome  old  books  containing  the  *  chivalrous 
deeds  in  figures  of  the  great  and  magnanimous  Macedonian 
King,  the  courageous  and  valiant  Alexander.'  The  work  was 
dedicated  to  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  by  its  authors,  Alexander 
Alberic  Cunio,  Knt.,  and  Ifabella  Cunio,  twin  brother  and 
fifter.  The  ^  figures,'  Papillon  was  informed  by  his  anti- 
quarian friend,  had  been  ^  executed  in  relief  with  a  little  knife 
on  blocks  of  wood  fmoothed  and  joined  together.'  There 
were  eight  prints  and  a  cartouche^  or  ornamented  title-page. 
The  figures  were  faid  to  have  been  fairly  defigned,  and  though 
fomewhat  Gothic  in  feeling,  well  chara£lerized  and  draped. 
The  impreffions  were  on  rather  brown  paper  {papier  bis\  and 
printed  oS  in  pale  ^  Indian  blue,'  apparently  by  means  of 
gentle  fridion  with  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  Such 
text  as  there  was  feemed  to  be  in  bad  Latin  or  ancient  Gothic- 
Italian,  and  was  coarfely  engraved  on  the  (ame  blocks.  Pope 
Honorius  IV.  is  dated  by  fome  authorities  to  have  fat  only 
two  years — 1284,  1285— in  the  papal  chair,  while  others  iay 
that   he  wore   the  triple   crown  from  1285  to  1287.     Now 
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fince  no  one  elfe  ever  heard  of  fiich  a  book  as  this  illuftrated 
volume  of  the  achievements  of  Alexander,  dedicated  to 
Honorius,  and,  as  Mr.  Chatto  obferves,  not  any  mention  is 
made  of  fuch  a  work  by  any  old  writer,  and  as  no  other  copy 
has  been  difcovered  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Italy,  the  fole 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  exifted  is  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Papillon.  Neverthelels,  Ottley,  Singer  and  the  author  of 
the  article  Wood  Engraving  in  the  ^  Encyclopaedia  Metropo- 
litana,'  though  admitting  the  uncertainty  conneded  with  the 
ftory,  regard  the  latter  with  £ivour,  whilft  Heinecken,  Huber, 
and  Bartich,  turn  away  from  it,  and  Chatto  treats  it  with  con- 
tempt    Mr,  Ottley's  words  are : — 

- '  The  obje6lioiis  which  oppoie  themlelves  to  our  belief  of  this  ftory 
tre,  h  miift  be  allowed,  fiifficiently  formidable  in  their  appearance*  but 
they  are  not  condofive  or  unanfwenbk.' 

Cumberland  (Bibh  14,  p.  43)  is  *  inclined  to  afford  entire 
credit  to  the  narrative,  however  extraordinary/  M.  Ph. 
Berjeau  alludes  (^  Bibl.  Pauperum  £ic-fimiled,'  p.  12)  to  the 
Cunio  ftory  as  ^  probably  perfeftly  true,  and  would  carry 
back  the  firft  attempt  of  wood-engraving  in  Italy  to  1285, 
about  the  time  when  Luger  was  formfcbmider  in  Nord- 
lingen.*  On  the  other  hand,  Lanzi  confidered  the  tale 
to  be  ^  mixed  up  with  fo  many  afTertions  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  credit'  that  he  declined  to  give  it  further 
confideration. 

Zani  thought  it  poffible  that  the  xylographic  produftions 
of  the  Cunios  might  yet  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  that  refearch  fliould  be  made  there ;  while  PafTa- 
vant,  though  not  giving  Papillon's  account  any  decided  fup- 
port,  does  not — fo  it  feems  to  us — abfblutely  doubt  its  veracity, 
for  when  alluding  (voL  L  p.  128,  note)  to  certain  fragments  of 
tapeftry  recently  found,  defcribed  by  Keller  as  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  as  reprefenting,  by  means  of  impreffions 
from  wooden  blocks,  fcenes  from  the  ftory  of  QEdipus,  he 
ohferves : — 
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'  This  diicovery»  a  knowledge  of  which  we  have  only  recently 
acquired,  b  of  a  character  to  re-dlre£t  our  attention  to  the  ftory  of 
the  Conios  by  Papillon  ....  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fubjedls 
now  before  us  are  like  the  others  drawn  from  ancient  Grecian  hiftory, 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  infcriptions,  and  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  Upper  Italy ;  and  though  we  perfeAly  agree  with  Zani  in  his 
doubts  concerning  the  authendcity  of  the  ftatements  of  Papillon,  it  has 
(eemed  right  to  draw  attention  to  the  coincidence,  fb  that  it  may  in- 
duce to  further  refearches  in  connexion  with  a  point  fo  interefting  in 
the  hiftory  of  early  wood-engraving  in  Italy.' 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  'Hiftory 
of  the  Art  of  Printing,'  writes, — 

'  I  have  met  with  fbme  evidence  that  the  old  French  hiftorian  of 
wood-engraving  had  fair  grounds  for  his  aflertions  regarding  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  work  as  the  one  he  defcribes  and  which  he  aflerts  that 
he  a£hially  £iw.  After  weighing  all  the  fa£b  and  probabilities  of  the 
caie,  I  mull  confeis  that  I  arrived  at  the  conduiion  that  M.  PapiUon's 
judgment  had  been  iadly  at  hxAt  in  aligning  the  work  in  queftion  to 
the  thirteenth  century^  even  if  his  memory  had  not  deceived  him  as  to 
its  exigence.  I  have,  however,  iince  the  firft  ifTue  of  this  work,  ieen 
a  letter  from  a  well-known  bibliophile  of  Mofcow,  in  which  he  ftates 
that  on  reading  in  my  work  the  account  of  the  woodcuts  described  by 
Papillon,  he  referred  to  a  memorandum-book  kept  during  a  tour  in 
1 86 1,  and  found  that  on  the  9th  of  September  in  that  year  he  had 
(een  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Antiquary  Herdeg^n,  ieven 
pages  out  of  the  eight  deicribed  by  Papillon,  for  which  Mr.  Herdegen 
afked  a  very  high  price.  The  £ime  letter  contains  an  interefting 
account  of  a  xylographic  block  diicovered  in  Spain,  and  from  which 
impreiEons  had  been  recently  taken,  the  execution  of  the  block  being 
affigned  on  pretty  fure  grounds  to  the  year  123a.' 

When  firft  we  read  the  above  we  felt  quite  giddy. 

To  Firmin  Didot,  Papillon's  account  is  but  a  ^  recti  roman" 
efquty  and  while  remarking  on  the  refutation  ^fort  et  long  *  of  it 
by  Jacidbn  and  Chatto,  he  obferves  that  thefe  critics  have  for- 
gotten the  chief  objedion  to  the  ftory,  viz.,  that  in  1284  paper 
was  not  manufa£lured  at  Ravenna,  nor  an]rwhere  elfe  in  Italy. 
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'  The  firft  papers  made  in  Icaly,  France,  and  Gernuny,  were 
remarkable  for  their  whitenefs.  In  fadl,  as  the  manu&fhire  was  then 
very  reftrided,  rags  of  the  fineft  ^brics  alone  were  employed.  This 
paper  (of  Papillon)  of  a  grey  tint,  could  it  have  come  horn  China  ? 
It  is  not  impoffible,  for  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in  China  and  Perfia 
in  1278,  alludes  at  this  epoch  to  a  kind  of  bank-note  made  with  paper 
from  the  mulberry-tree.  But  had  Papillon  really  feen  theie  prints  this 
fa6t  would  have  ftruck  him,  and  he  furely  would  have  alluded  to  it  in 
the  long  defcription  which  he  gives  concerning  printing  in  China,  and 
of  the  paper  there  manuEi£lured.'     (Bibl.  18,  col.  xi.) 

The  (lory  of  the  Cunios  has,  we  think,  received  its  death- 
blow at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chatto,  independently  of  the  matter 
of  the  paper ;  and  confidering  that  Papillon  had  been  once 
infane  we  abide  by  this  writer's  conclufion.  He  fums  up 
a  careful  analyfis  of  the  argument  in  dating  that  upon  ^  this 
queftion,  affirmed  by  Papillon,  and  maintained  as  true  by 
Zani  and  Ottley,  contemporary  authorities  are  filent,  and  not 
one  folitary  h&  bearing  diftindlly  upon  the  point  has  been 
alleged  in  fupport  of  Papillon's  narrative.' — (Bibl.  38,  p.  39.) 

The  hiftory  of  Playing  Cards  has  been  appealed  to  by 
fbme  writers  as  (bowing  that  the  introdudion  of  cards  into 
Europe  before  the  fifteenth  century  would  almoft  necefTarily 
involve  the  coetaneous  pradice  of  wood-engraving.  Cards 
could  never,  fay  they,  have  become  general  in  any  European 
country  until  engraving  was  had  recourfe  to  in  their  manu- 
&dure,  as  the  time  and  labour  required  to  defign  and  colour 
them  by  hand,  muft  have  rendered  them  too  expenfive  an 
amufement,  except  for  the  more  opulent  clafTes  of  (bciety,  and 
confequently  would  have  a£led  as  a  prohibition  againft  their 
common  ufe.  The  exad  time  at  which  cards  were  firft  in- 
troduced into  Europe  cannot  be  faid  to  be  definitely  fettled. 
It  would  appear  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  Eafl^,  among 
the  Chinefe,  but  that  the  Arabs  were  thofe  who  introduced 
them  into  Europe.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  they  appeared 
in  Italy  about  1350,  though  pofitive  proof  is  wanting  for  their 
ufe  before  the  year  1379.  An  edift  of  John  I.,  King  of 
Caflile,  exifts,  forbidding  their  ufe  in  Spain  in  1387 ;  and  an 
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order  of  the  Prevot  of  Paris  is  extant  proclaiming  the  Jame 
reftridlion  in  1397.  According  to  Mr.  Chatto  (Bib.  11.) 
the  pofithe  hiftory  of  cards  may  be  faid  to  begin  in  the  year 
1393,  though  they  were  probably  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1350,  were  certainly  known  to  the  Italian  condottieri  in  1379, 
are  mentioned  as  being  ufed  in  France  in  I393)  and  were  pro- 
hibited in  Germany  (Ulm)  in  1397.  It  is  vtry  doubtful, 
however,  if  thefe  and  other  early  cards  analogous  to  what  are 
now  termed  tarocchi  cards  and  Cartes  de  TarotSj  had  much  in 
common  with  fuch  Splaying  cards,'  as  we  are  at  this  day 
accuftomed  to.  The  tarocchi  and  tarot  cards  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  of  which  fome  examples  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  amongft  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  engraver's  art, 
particularly  in  Italy,  are  to  us — in  fuch  fpecimens  at  leafl  as 
we  pofTefs — fimply  engravings  of  emblematic  figures.  As 
cards  they  do  not  difplay  any  regular  '  pips '  or  ^  fuits,'  as  do 
the  cartes  numeralesy  or  regular  playing-cards,  both  old  and 
modern ;  and  what  game  could  be  played  with  cards  having 
emblematic  figures  of  Poetry,  of  Philofbphy,  and  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  on  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Planche,  in  an  article  in  the  ^  Builder,'  of  November  19, 
1870,  obferves, — 

'  That  fbme  game  might  be  played  with  them  is  very  probable. 
That  they  were  ufed  for  fortune-telling  as  our  modem  cards  are«  I 
have  no  doubt,  hence  probably  their  prohibitions  in  various  countries.' 

There  is  no  evidence  to  fhow  that  thefe  early  cards  with 
emblematic  figures  were  called  tarocchi  cards  on  their  firfl 
introdu6lion.  This  name  would  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
them  in  confequence  of  their  being  afterwards  ufed  in  combin- 
ation with  ^  numeral,'  or  ^  pip,'  or  ^  fuit '  cards,  at  a  game 
called  minchiato  or  tarocchi^*  and  which  name  was  given  like- 

*  Tarocchate^  ^  dicefi  del  giaoco  delle  minchiate,  quando  alcano  non  ha  del  feme 
delle  cartace  dove  fono  figurate  Danari,  Coppe,  Spade,  e  Baftoni,  e  conviene  che  rif- 
ponda  alia  data  con  qualche  tarocco*  (Cofta  e  Cardinali,  Dizionario  della  Ungva 
luliana,  Bologna,  1S26.)  Jeudt  TaroccMuo  ^^*lc  droit  de  mettre  recuflbn  de  fes 
annes  far  la  rdne  de  Baton  et  celui  des  annes  de  fa  femme  fur  la  reine  de  Denier,* 
(Lacrotx,  Les  Arts  au  Moyen-Age.) 

C 
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wife  to  the  cards.  But  the  more  modern  tarocchi  cards  were 
cartes  numerales  of  four  fuits  (fee  note),  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  other  cards  reprefendng  various  charaders  and 
emblematic  figures.  Baftoni,  Coppe,  Spade,  and  Danari  were 
the  fuits  or  colours  of  Italian  cards ;  and  Carreau,  Trefle, 
Coeur,  and  Pique,  thofe  of  French  cards.  The  origin  of  the 
word  ^  tarot,*  as  applied  to  the  tarocchi  cards,  has  been  much 
canvafTed.  The  earlier  of  thefe  and  the  ^  cartes  de  fantaifte,' 
were  often  painted  with  great  delicacy,  like  the  miniatures  of 
MSS.  on  a  gold  ground  diapered  or  covered  with  little  dots  or 
points  fimulating  fmall  hollows.  They  were  alio  bordered 
with  a  niver  margin  on  which  was  reprefented  a  fpiral  or 
tortuous  band  formed  by  (imilar  dots  or  points.  This  band 
being  likened  to  a  tare^  an  '  efpice  de  gaufrurt  produite  par  de 
pitits  trous  piques  et  elignes  en  compartements^  the  cards  pof- 
feifing  it  were  called  tarots*  Later  when  '  fuit '  cards  came 
in  they  were  often  marked  on  the  back  with  lines,  dots,  or 
fmall  ornamental  figures,  running  acrofs  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion fo  as  to  chequer  the  cards,  and  hence  the  word  '  tarot ' 
was  extended  to  them.  Some  good  examples  of  early  che- 
quered cards  were  purchafed  by  the  Britifli  Mufeum  authorities 
at  the  recent  fale  of  the  Weigel  CoUedion.  Cards  hzvmgfwords^ 
batons  J  cupSj  and  money^  as  marks  of  the  fuits,  have  been  termed 
trappola  cards  by  fome  writers.  (See  Bartfch^  vol.  x.  p.  76.) 
It  is  wrong  fo  to  term  them,  however,  for  '  trappola '  properly 
fignifies  a  game  which  may  be  played  with  any  kind  of  nu- 
meral cards  of  four  fuits,  whatever  the  marks  of  the  fuit  may 
be.     (Chatto  on  Cards.) 

The  early  cards  are  generally  confidered  to  have  been 
purely  the  work  of  the  hand,  though  Mr.  Ottley  was  of 
opinion  that  the  outlines  on  the  wrongly  fuppofed  Grin- 
gonneur  cards  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Paris,  were 
firft  printedy  and  then  gilt  and  coloured  by  hand.  Mr.  Singer 
and  other  authorities  are  oppofed  to  the  opinion  of  their 
having  been  printed.  Breitkopf  ftates  he  had  feen  a  game  of 
^  piquet '  on  plates  of  filver,  on  which  the  figures  were  en- 
graved and  gilt,  and  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century.     This 
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might  be  fo,  and  yet  who  could  fay  that  fuch  engraved  plate 
had  ever  been  ufed  for  giving  impreffions  ?  (Janfen,  Bibl.  39.) 
If  the  art  of  paper-making  had  not  been  introduced  into 
certain  countries  which  employed  cards,  the  latter,  when  not 
imported,  muft  have  been  made  of  ibme  other  fubftance  than 
paper,  as  we  find  in  the  cafe  of  Oriental  cards,  which  are 
thin  painted  tablets  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  like  filver  and 
copper.  According  to  De  la  Vega,  there  were  cards  of  leather. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  txzGt  character  and  purport  of 
the  cards  of  the  fourteenth  century,  fome  modification  of  them 
rapidly  fpread  through  France  and  Germany,  where,  as  in 
Italy,  their  produdion  conftituted  a  regular  trade  prior  to 
1425.  But  to  the  Germans  the  credit  muft  be  given  of  having 
been  the  cardmakers  of  greater  repute.  In  the  regifters  of 
the  city  of  Ulm,  of  the  date  1402,  may  be  found  for  the  firft 
time  infcribed  the  name  of  a  painter  of  cards.  In  the  books  of 
Augfburg  for  1418  the  name  of  a  maker  of  cards,  and  in  the 
official  regifter  of  Niirnberg,  under  the  dates  1433-1435,  a 
certain  Elizabeth,  a  maker  of  cards,  are  alluded  to  (PafT.  i.,  11). 
But  though  it  be  admitted  that  cards  were  in  ufe  and  well 
known  in  Germany  before  the  date  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher, 
/.  i.  1423,  or  that,  as  Lacroix  remarks,  ^  in  the  interval 
between  1392  and  1454,  means  had  been  difcovered  of 
making  playing-cards  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  of  converting  them 
into  an  obje£t  of  commerce,'  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  how 
thefe  cards  were  produced,  that  is  to  fay,  we  are  not  fure  that 
they  were  firft  engraved  on  wood-blocks  or  on  metal  plates, 
from  which  impreffions  were  afterwards  taken.  Mr.  Chatto 
(Bibl.  11)  ftates  that  the  oldeft  cards  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examinmg,  and  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  date  as 
early  as  1440,  were  evidently  executed  by  means  of  a  ftencil. 
The  oldeft  taroccbi  cards  known,  and  which  precede  thefe 
cards  of  1440,  are,  according  to  good  judges,  painted  entirely 
by  hand  on  paper  in  the  manner  of  illuminations  of  old  MSS. 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  are  not  earlier  than  1425. 

*  Although  the  earlieft  profeifional  cardmakers  might  generally 
impreis  the  outlincfl  of  the  figures  from  engraved  wood-blocks,  it  is 
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certain  that  they  alio  were  accuHomed  to  form  the  outlines  by  means 
of  a  ftencil.  The  old  cards  In  the  Print-room  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
which  are  probably  the  oldeft  of  their  kind  in  exiftence,  and  of  a 
date  not  later  than  1 440,  are  executed  in  this  manner.  They  were 
difcovered  in  the  back  of  an  old  book,  forming  what  are  called  the 
''  boards/'  and  were  purchased  for  the  Mufeum  by  Mr.  Jofi,  the 
keeper  of  the  prints,  of  MefTrs.  Paul  and  Domenic  Colnaghi.*  ('  Illus- 
trated London  News '  for  April  20,  1 844.) 

There  are  no  cards,  ikys  Mr.  Chatto, 

'£ngraved  on  wood  to  which  fo  early  a  date  as  1423  can  be 
fairly  affigned,  and  as  at  that  date  there  were  profeffional  cardmakers 
eftablifhed  at  Augfburg,  it  would  appear  that  wood-engraving  was 
employed  in  the  execution  of  Helgen  (or  faints  of  the  clafs  of  prints 
to  which  the  Saint  Chriftopher  belongs)  before  it  was  applied  to 
cards,  and  that  there  were  ftencilled  cards  before  there  were  en- 
gravings of  faints.' 

Breitkopf  and  Otdey  agree  in  this  opinion,  whilfl:  Hei- 
necken  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  afcribe  the  invention  of 
wood-engraving  to  the  manufadure  of  cards.  Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  ^  court  cards,'  after  having  been 
printed  in  outline,  were  coloured,  like  the  cards  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  means  of  ftencils.  Lacroix,  fome- 
what  vaguely,  affigns  a  date  of  from  1420  to  1440  to  the 
earlieft  engraved  cards,  whilft  Mr.  Planche  would  afEgn  the 
latter  to  about  1460,  or  ^  clofe  upon  that  date.'  Thefe  cards, 
though  ftill  partaking  of  the  tarot  charader  in  defign,  are 
the  earlieft  fpecimens  extant  of  the  traniition  into  the  playing- 
cards  of  the  following  century  (Planche). 

We  may  remark,  en  paffant^  that  cards  were  well  known 
in  England  in  1463,  and  formed  a  common  Chriftmas  game 
in  1484.  But  if  paper  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their 
manu&Sure,  cards  muft  then  have  been  imported,  as  paper 
is  believed  not  to  have  been  made  in  this  country  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  1485-1509. 

In  the  well-known  Weigel  ColIe£lion  there  were  four  cards 
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by  the  Mafter  ffiSfe.  They  were  from  engraved  copper- plates, 
and  were  executed,  in  all  probability,  fome  time  between  the 
years  1460  and  1470.  They  realifed  at  the  auction  more  than 
250A  The  fet  of  fifty  pieces  of  old  Italian  engravings  from 
copper-plates,  known  to  coUeSors  as  ^Ancient  Venetian 
Tarocchi  Cards  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  or  '  the  Tarocchi  of 
Mantegna,'  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  1470.  (Bartfch,  Bibl.  2, 
voL  xiii.  p.  120,  n.  18-67;  P^*  Bibl.  56,  vol.  v.  p.  119.) 
Thefe  and  analogous  cards  from  engraved  copper-plates  have 
been  more  corre6Uy  regarded  as  cartes  de  fantaifie^  defigned 
rather  for  the  entertainment  of  the  more  wealthy  clafTes  than  for 
the  purpofes  of  ordinary  play.  With  refpe£t  to  the  Venetian 
Cards,  both  MM.  Emile  Galichon  and  Henri  Delaborde 
obje£t  ftrongly  to  their  being  confidered  as  forming  a  jeu  de 
tarot.  M.  Galichon  (^  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts/  tom.  ix. 
p.  143,  1 861)  bafes  his  opinion  on  the  following  circumftances. 
In  the  firfl  place,  the  number  of  the  pieces  (fifty)  does  not 
coincide  with  any  combinations  involved  in  the  true  game  of 
feventy-eight  cards ;  in  the  fecond  place,  in  the  only  two  per- 
fect fets  known  the  pieces  have  margins,  and  are  bound 
together  '  en  cahier^  and  have  not  been  worked  off  on  feparate 
Iheets  of  paper ;  In  the  third  place,  not  any  impreffions  have  as 
yet  been  met  with  printed  on  paper  flrong  enough  to  refifl  the 
wear  and  tear  of  playing ;  and  fourthly,  becaufe  Zani's  inter- 
pretation of  the  letters  of  the  five  feries  is  not  fatisfadory  in  the 
face  of  other  objedions.  M.  Galichon  confiders  the  whole 
feries  to  reprefent  the  *  encyclopaedic  lyflem  of  Dante,'  or  *  an 
aftrological  fpeculation  flriving  to  affimilate  the  phafes  of  celef- 
tial  revolutions  to  thofe  of  terref^rial  life — a  book  of  emblems, 
in  £i£l,  in  which  the  hurin  of  the  engraver  difplaces  the  pen  of 
the  writer  in  recounting,  in  five  chants,  the  rewards  which 
await  an  induflrious  and  juft  man.'  In  the  opinion  of 
M.  Galichon  the  engravings  were  defigned  by  Botticelli,  and 
engraved  by  Baldini.  According  to  M.  H.  Delaborde  (*  Gaz. 
des  B.  Arts,*  Feb.  1873,  P-  98)>  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  intended  to 
reprefent  the   aftrological  ideas   current  at  the  period  of  its 
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produdion,  and  that  it  is  of  Florentine  rather  than  of  Venetian 
or  Paduan  origin,  and  pof&bly  due  to  Baccio  Baldini. 

PafTavant  admits  (vol.  i.  p.  12)  that  he  is  ignorant  of  any 
playing-cards  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whether  derived  from 
ftencils  or  engraving.  The  oldeft  German  cards  he  had  feen 
belonged  to  the  Hrft  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were 
from  ftencils.  The  cards  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin,  and 
of  the  Ambrofian  collection  at  Vienna,  are  faid  to  be  from 
engraved  wood-blocks  and  afterwards  painted,  and  to  belong 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  But  all  this  is  too  vague  for  our 
purpofe,  and  we  muft  refer  to  the  works  of  Singer  and  Chatto, 
to  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  Bartfch,  and  the  firft  and 
fifth  of  PafTavant,  for  further  information. 

Sufficient  has  been  ftated  to  (how  that,  though  cards  were 
in  common  ufe  before  the  date  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  1423, 
we  have  not  any  conclufive  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were 
adorned  through  the  inftrumentality  of  engraving.  But  this 
muft  be  allowed,  that,  as  it  is  probable  fomg  of  the  earlier 
fpecimens  of  fb*called  woodcuts  were  themfelves  after  all  pro- 
duced by  ftencils  and  handwork,  it  is  likely  that  thefe  ftencilled 
cuts  were,  confidering  their  feveral  hiftories,  direct  defcendants 
of  the  ftencilled  cards ;  but  of  the  exa£l  connexion  of  the  two 
we  have  not  any  authentic  records. 

Between  the  years  1808  and  1816  a  German,  the  Baron 
von  Derfchau,  affifted  by  a  Dr.  Becker,  aftoniflied  the  anti- 
quarian world  by  publifliing  a  feries  of  impreffions  taken,  as  was 
ftated,  from  original  blocks  of  the  earlier  mafters  of  wood- 
engraving.  By  dint  of  great  refearch  and  trouble  thefe  old 
blocks  had  been  ferreted  out  and  bought  up  by  the  Baron,  who 
ftraightway  had  impreffions  taken  from  them.  Some  of  thefe 
blocks,  it  was  affirmed,  were  evidently  older  than  the  cut  of  the 
Saint  Chriftopher,  many  of  the  date  of  the  latter  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Diirer,  feveral  were  the  well-known  works  of  this 
mafter  and  of  his  contemporaries,  whilft  others  were  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  Some  cognofcenti  were  influenced  by  the 
charader  of  thefe   prints,   and   the   ftatements  of  Derfchau. 
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Singer,  i^g.  adduces  feveral  of  the  cuts  as  Ihowing  a  manifeft 
claim  to  precedence  in  re(pe£t  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher.  No 
doubt  fome  of  them  were  from  bond  fide  early  blocks,  but  the 
latter  were  not  quite  ib  early  as  Derfchau  infinuated. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  not  only  was  the  Baron  himfelf 
deceived,  but  that  he  was  alfo  the  intentional  (burce  of  de- 
ception to  others.  He  was  himfelf  deceived  in  miftaking  mere 
rudenefs  of  execution  for  great  age,  that  which  he  thought  very 
old  was  after  all  only  very  bad.  But  ftill  worfe,  the  Baron  is 
thought  to  have  pafTed  ofF  known  manu£i6lured  '  modern 
antiques '  for  genuine  articles.  The  firft  cut  in  the  colleSion, 
and  which  Derfchau  and  Becker  regard  as  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Saint  Chriflopher,  is  confidered  by  Chatto 
(Bibl.  38,  p.  226}  as  of  comparatively  modern  manufadure, 
not  to  mention  others  of  the  fame  chara£ter.  Paflavant, 
though  not  going  fo  far  as  this  belief,  yet  obferves,  'The 
engravings  on  wood  of  the  ^'  Fol  amoreux,''  and  '^  Chat  avec  la 
Souris,'*  are  of  a  more  recent  period  (than  the  fecond  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century),  and  certainly  do  not  belong,  as  is  fuppofed, 
to  the  earliefl  epoch  of  wood-engraving  in  Germany/  (v.  i.  p.  36.) 
According  to  Mr.  Chatto, '  it  is  not  unlikely  that  two  or  three 
of  the  old  clafs  A  may  have  been  executed  previous  to  1500, 
but  there  are  others  in  which  bad  drawing  and  rude  engraving 
have  been  miflaken  for  indubitable  proofs  of  antiquity.  There 
are  alfo  two  or  three  in  the  fame  clais,  which  I  ftrongly  fufpe£t 
to  be  modem  forgeries.'  (Bibl.  38,  p.  226.)  Under  any  cir- 
cumftances  the  Baron's  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  court ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  Ihowed  in  his  '  Bibliographical  Tour,' 
Derfchau  was  in  all  probability  a  ielf^producing  fource  of 
ancient  engraving.  For  example,  he  fold  a  rare  fpecimen  of 
copperplate  engraving  to  Dr.  Dibbin,  which  had  the  date 
Mccccxxx  on  it,  and  fold  likewife  another  impreffion  from  the 
fame  plate  to  Mr.  John  Payne.  ^  There  is  no  doubt,'  fays 
Chatto  (p.  236), '  of  thefe  being  grofs  forgeries,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  plate  was  in  the  Baron's  pofTeffion,'  Further, 
Von  Murr  (whom  Dibdin  fufpeds  of  having  forged  the  French 
Saint  Chriftopher)  defcribed^  in  his  'Journal  fur  Kunftgefchichte,' 
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impreffions  from  the  blocks  of  the  ^  Cat  *  and  the  ^  Fool/  as 
old  woodcuts  in  the  pofTefEon  of  Dr.  Silberrad.  Now  it  is 
certainly  very  Angular,  as  Mr.  Chatto  obferves,  that  the  iden- 
tical blocks  from  which  Dr.  Silberrad's  fcarce  wood-engravings 
were  taken  fhould  afterwards  happen  to  be  difcovered  and 
come  into  the  pofTeffion  of  Baron  von  Derfchau.  Of  courfe  it 
might  fo  happen  legitimately,  but  the  hiflory  of  Dr.  Dihdin*s 
plate,  and  the  intrinfic  characters  of  the  cuts  themfelves,  com- 
bined with  the  ftatement  of  Murr,  render  the  matter  of  the 
Baron's  choicer  rarities  lefs  than  doubtful.  Doubts  as  to  the 
genuinenefs  of  fome  of  thefe  cuts  were  expreiTed  foon  after 
their  publication,  for  we  find  their  editor,  Dr.  Becker,  in  his 
fecond  volume,  writing, — 

'  There  are  certain  Ariftarchs  who  have  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  our  blocks,  fuppofing  that  they  have  been  engraved  recently.  To 
fuch  perfbns  we  give  full  liberty  to  imitate  them  in  their  turn,  and  to 
fell  their  impreflions  at  the  fame  price  as  that  at  which  we  vend  ours. 
Such  connoifleurs  as  have  feen  ancient  impreflions  of  our  engravings 
will  difpenfe  with  any  further  explication  of  the  fubje£t  from  me.' 

The  mofl  ancient  dircA  documents  relating  to  engraving 
on  wood  are,  according  to  fome  authorities, — ifl,  thofe  flated 
to  have  been  found  by  Ducange  in  a  charter  of  1233,  ^^^  ^^ 
which  occur  the  terms  ^  incifor  lignorum;*  2ndly,  thofe  found 
by  Beifchlag  recorded  in  the  Necrology  of  the  Convent  of 
Francifcans  at  Nordlingen.  This  Necrology,  which  finifhes 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the 
following  entry :  *  VII.  Id.  Augujli^  ohiit  Frater.  h.  Luger^ 
laycusy  optimus  incifor  lignorum.^  On  the  above  we  have  only 
to  remark  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  *  incifor  Ugnorum ' 
means  an  engraver  on,  and  not  a  carver  or  fculptor  of, 
wood. 

During  the  year  1844  a  volume  was  ifTued  at  Lyons  in 
which  was  given  the  facfimile  of  a  woodcut  faid  to  be  indif- 
putably  of  the  date  of  1384,  /.  ^.  older  than  the  Saint  Chriflo- 
pher  by  almofl  half  a  century.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  of  Niirnberg,  and  was  of  coarfc  execution.     *  This  cut,' 
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writes  Mr.  Ottley,  ^  appears,  I  know  not  why,  to  have  been 
fufpeded/  Sufpeded,  indeed,  it  has  been  ;  and  according  to 
Sotheby,  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Joft  Amman,  who  was 
at  Niimberg  in  1584,  following  the  occupation  of  a  wood- 
engraver. 

In  the  colledion  at  the  Bridfh  Mufeum  is  a  coloured 
cut  of  Saint  Anna  enthroned,  having  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Chrift  on  her  lap ;  likewife  cuts  of  the  Raifing  of  Lazarus, 
Chrift  before  Pilate,  and  the  Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory,  and  which 
both  by  Renouvier  and  Waagen  are  looked  upon  as  of  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  print  of  the . 
Virgin  and  Child,  which,  according  to  Lacroix,  is  probably  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  Saint  Chriftopher.  It  is  printed  on 
unfized  cotton  paper,  into  which  the  impreffion  has  funk  (b 
deeply  that  it  may  be  k^n  nearly  as  well  on  the  verfo  as  on  the 
re£io  of  the  piece. 

One  of  the  mod  noteworthy  attempts  to  give  a  fyftematic 
account  of  fingle  prints  prefumed  to  have  been  executed  before 
the  Saint  Chriflopher  is  that  of  Weigel,  Zeftermann,  and  Pafla- 
vanL  To  the  firfl  writer,  in  combination  with  Zeftermann, 
we  are  indebted  for  an  able  voluminous  work,  illuftrated  with 
numerous  facfimiles,  on  the  prefumed  earlieft  produ£lions 
known  from  engraved  wooden  blocks  and  metal  plates.  Thefe 
facfimiles  are  accompanied  by  a  good  preliminary  difcuffion  on 
early  '  prefTure-printing,'  and  by  copious  analytical  difquifitions 
on  the  chara£lers  and  imports  of  each  prmt.  Taking  the 
work  (Bibl.  70),  and  its  ((atements  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  fee 
any  reafbn  why  we  fhould  not  accept  it  as  affording  us  many 
fairly  probable  conclufions  in  refped  to  a  confeffedly  diffi- 
cult and  obfcure  fubjed.  The  views  of  Meffrs.  Weigel  and 
Zeflermann  are  clearly  exprefTed,  and  the  fatisfadory  facfimile 
copies  fpeak  for  themfelves  as  not  having  been  wrought  up  for 
the  occafion.  The  peculiar  dodrines  taught  in  the  work  rela- 
tive to  the  ufe  of  engraved  metal  plates  inflead  of  wood-blocks 
in  the  production  of  many  of  the  earliefl  fpecimens  of  en- 
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graving  may  be  accepted  or  not  without  reference  to  the 
intrinfic  evidence  the  art-charaders  of  the  prints  themfelves 
offer  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  execution  of  the  latter. 
We  ourfelves  are  not  difpofed  to  doubt  the  corre£tnefs  of  the 
views  of  Weigel  and  Zeftermann  in  regard  to  the  early  em- 
ployment of  metal,  but  diis  is  a  topic  which  will  have  to  be 
difcufled  in  another  place.  Suffice  it  now  to  fay,  that  the 
valuable  coIle£^ion  of  M.  Weigel  has  been  recently  difperfed, 
and  that  a  portfolio  of  rare  incunabula  derived  from  it  en- 
riches our  national  colle£^ion.  Thefe  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  carefully  ftudying,  and  we  have  been  likewife 
fortunate  in  fecuring  one  or  two  for  our  own  cabinet,  amongft 
which  is  the  large  Saint  Chriftopher  (No.  184,  Weigel's  Cat.), 
the  original  of  one  of  the  more  prominent  ^cfimiles  in  the 
work  to  which  allufion  has  been  made.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  materials  upon  which 
that  work  was  bafed^  when  we  ftate  that  the  Weigel  cabinet 
fold  for  81,992  thalers,  or  above  i2,ooo/. 

According  to  Weigel  and  PafTavant  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  engraved  blocks  were  employed  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  twelfth  century  for  giving  off  impreffions  in  colour  on 
to  the  fmooth  fur&ces  of  filk  and  like  fabrics.  In  Weigel's 
work  is  figured  a  portion  of  a  band  of  taffetas,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  having  imprefTed  on  it  a  flowing  ornament  in 
the  (hape  of  an  S,  with  flower-buds  attached,  the  blackifh 
contour  of  which  ornament  has  evidently  been  printed 
and  not  painted.  This  is  the  earliefl  fpecimen  known  to 
Weigel  and  PafTavant,  and  they  believe  it  had  its  origin 
in  Saracenic  Sicily,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  from  its  appearance  not  to  have  been  the  firfl 
of  its  kind.  Such  would  at  once  be  fhown  to  be  the  cafe, 
could  Fiorillo's  flatement — that  a  fpecimen  exifi^ed  having 
the  date  1031  upon  it — be  accepted;  but  Weigel  himfelf 
has  proved  that  Fiorillo  was  miflaken.  Fiorillo  had  flated 
(^  Gefchichte  der  Zeichnenden  Kunfle  in  Deutfchland/  B.  i. 
s.  1239)  that  in  the  Spiritual  Treafury  Chamber  at  Vienna 
there  exifled  a  coerulean  blue  filk  ca/ula  formerly  belonging  to 
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the  holy  King  Stephen  of  Hungary,  which  had  been  made  up 
by  his  wife,  and  the  figures  and  infcriptions  upon  which  had 
been  produced  by  preiTure  from  engraved  blocks  and  mov- 
able wooden  type.  Weigel,  in  his  fearch  for  this  fpecimen  of 
1 03 1,  was  foOed  at  Vienna,  but  at  lafl  met  with  the  veflure 
in  the  Benedidine  Abbey  of  Martinfberg,  near  Raab,  in 
Hungary.  This  fame  cafula^  proved  to  have  been  made  out 
of  the  finefl  gauze-like  byfTus,  and  the  numerous  figures  of 
faints  with  infcriptions  could  be  feen  at  once  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  accomplifhed  hand  of  the  court  painter  of 
Queen  Gifela.  Indeed  the  artifl  had  done  his  work  fo  de- 
terminately  that  the  colour  had  penetrated  the  delicate  &bric, 
allowing  the  painting  to  be  feen  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
gauzy  byfTus.  Of  imprints  from  blocks  and  movable  types 
on  this  precious  garment,  not  a  trace  could  be  perceived. 
Though  Fiorillo*s  fpecimen  mufl  be  difplaced,  there  appears 
no  fufficient  rea(bn  for  doubting  either  the  genuinenefs,  age, 
or  mode  of  produdion  of  the  feveral  examples  which  are 
given  in  Weigel  and  Zeflermann's  treadfe.  Not  lefs  than 
ten  illuflrations  are  afforded  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks  on 
coverlets  and  garment  febrics  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Such  imprints  on  analogous  textures  increafed  con- 
fiderably  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  liturgical  vefl- 
ments  and  choice  draperies  were  often  elaborately  adorned. 
Linen,  filk,  fatin,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  leather, 
received  fuch  impreffions  generally  in  red,  or  dark  blue,  or 
black  colours,  and  fbmetimes  in  gold.  For  fuch  work  we  are 
indebted — in  the  earlier  periods  at  leaft — to  Italy,  though  in 
Weigel's  coUediion  there  were  two  fpecimens  of  German 
imprints  in  black  on  a  flrong  linen  ground.  They  are  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  antependii  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  reprefentcd  a  Crucifixion  with  Mary  and  John 
on  an  ornamental  ground,  the  whole  requiring  three  blocks  for 
its  perfedion.  The  other  was  the  Bleffed  Virgin  holding  the 
infknt  Jefus  in  her  arms  beneath  a  rich  Gothic  tabernacle, 
flanked  by  two  columns,  each  colunm  fupporting  a  Prophet. 
Below  is  the  name  Maria  ^  all  is  on  a  dark  ground.     Befides 
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referring  to  thefe  examples  brought  forward  by  Weigel,  we 
may  direSt  attention  to  the  fragments  of  tapeftry  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Keller,  and   belonging  to  avocat  Odet  of  Sion,  in   the 
Valais.     Thefe  tapeftries  are  formed  of  a  raw  hempen  cloth, 
now  become  of  the  colour  of  leather.     They  are  divided  into 
compartments,  with   ornamental  borders,  within   which    are 
reprefented  fubjedls  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Odyfley,  the  figures 
being  detached  light  oflF  a   dark  ground.     (PafT.  i.  p.   128.) 
Early  as  fome  of  thefe  imprints  may  be,  they  ferve  to  (how 
only  that  blocks  were  engraved  for  the  purpofe  of  ftamping 
woven  &brics  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.    The 
great  defideratum  is  to  know  when  they  were  firft  engraved 
and  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  oiF  their  defigns  to  parchment 
or  paper.    On  this  point  Weigel  and  PaiTavant  ftrive  to  affift  us. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  interefting  of  the  ^cfimiles  in 
the  work  of  the  former  is  that  marked  No.  XI.     It  reprefents 
a  Crucifixion,  the  original  being  on  parchment.     Weigel  con- 
ducts an  ingenious  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  executed 
during  the  twelfth  century.     It  was  found  in  Upper  Germany 
fixed  in  a  hollow  of  the  binding  of  an  ancient  volume  of  MSS. 
Chrift  is  feen  on  the   crofs,  having  on  the  left  the  Virgin, 
ere£i:  and  fupporting  with  right  hand  her  left  arm,  on  which 
(he  refts  her  chin.     On  the  right  is  Saint  John,  alfo  ere£i:,  and 
holding  a  book.     Above,  on  each  fide  of  the  crofs,  are  repre- 
fented—  according  to  ancient  cuftom  —  in   two  difks,   half- 
figures  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  crying,  and  with  handkerchiefs  to 
the  eyes.     The  lower  part  is  occupied  by  a  horizontal  orna- 
ment, of  a  red  colour,  and  the  ground  in  the  upper  portion 
above  the  tranfverfe  beam  of  the  crofs  is  coloured  deep  blue. 
The  whole   is  furrounded   by  a  border,  having  at  the   four 
corners  the  fymbols  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  between  which, 
on  a  ground  of  cinnabar,  are  half  figures  of  the  Prophets. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tranfverfe  lines  of  the  crofs  are  feen 
to  pafs   right   through    the    figure   of  our   Saviour,  proving, 
according  to  Weigel,  that  two  plates  (the  imprint  is  fuppofed 
to  be  fi-om  metal)  were  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
impreffion.     Part  of  the  work,  however,  is  clearly  due  to  the 
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hand  alone.  The  circles  of  the  medallions  containing  the 
figures  have  been  ftruck  by  compafTes,  the  point-holes  in  the 
centres  being  yet  to  be  feen,  whilft  on  the  back  there  is  not 
any  evidence  of  preflure  having  been  ufed.  Other  indications 
of  hand-work  are  not  wanting.  But  we  muft  allow  M. 
Weigel  to  fpeak  for  himfelf : — 

'  The  central  figure  with  the  lines  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the 
border  with  the  ftraight  lines  and  figures,  have  been  undoubtedly 
printed.  The  depreflions  cauTed  by  the  preiTure  can  be  feen  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  fheet,  but  the  effedb  of  the  preiTure  are  ilill  more 
plainly  vifible  on  the  back  of  it.  This  printed  reprefentation  was 
found — as  far  as  is  known  to  us — on  the  upper  cover  of  the  binding 
of  a  book,  into  which  it  was  firmly  fixed  after  the  manner  in  which 
at  the  &me  period  of  time  defigns  carved  in  metal  and  ivory  are  to  be 
found  on  book-covers.  On  the  back  of  the  parchment  the  glue  can 
yet  be  feen  by  which  the  former  was  fixed  to  the  book-cover,  and  in 
this  glue  can  be  difcovered  even  the  effedb  of  the  preiTure  by  which 
the  engraved  metal  plate  was  forced  down  upon  the  parchment  fb 
^xqA  on  the  binding  .  .  .  We  now  pafs  to  the  queilion.  What  was 
the  mechanical  proceis  through  which  our  imprint  was  eFedted  ?  We 
at  once  reply,  that  we  believe  it  was  produced  from  the  preiTure  of  a 
metallic  plate.  We  expe£t  the  objeAion  which  will  be  advanced, 
viz.  that  no  plates  for  printing  from,  nor  traces  of  a  prefs,  have 
hitherto  been  found  as  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century ;  nevertheleis, 
we  may  fairly  remind  fuch  objeflors  that  it  has  been  recently  ad- 
mitted that  '*  initiab  '*  were  produced  by  means  of  preiTure  from 
fiamps  at  Einfiedlen  (Canton  Schwyz),  already  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Further,  that  impreffions  were  taken  from  metal  plates  which  originally 
were  never  intended  to  be  applied  to  fuch  purpoie,  but  were  meant 
for  the  decoration  of  ibme  particular  objedl.  Impreifions,  for  example, 
from  *' dotted  plates"  {Scbrot blatter)  are  to  be  found  having 
reveried  infcriptions  and  round  white  fpots  at  the  comers,  ihowing 
that  the  plates  from  which  fuch  impreilions  had  been  taken  had  holes 
in  their  corners,  through  which  they  might  be  fcrewed  and  fixed. 
Similar  plates  were  ufed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  decoration  of 
altars,  pulpits,  and  church  ieats,  they  being  engraved  and  adorned 
with  figures.  Such  plates  alio  were  uied  in  particular  for  the  adorn- 
ment   of   book- covers.     In  reference    to    this   fubjedl,    Theophilus 
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Prefbyter  (ili.  71)  writes:  "  Eodem  modo  (/•/.  ciielirt)  fiunt  tabulae 
et  laminae  cuprcae  et  fodiuntur  et  denigrantur  et  raduntur.     Ex  his 
Jigantur  cathedrae  pi6be  et   iedilia  atque  ledti  ornantur  etiam  libri 
pauperum."     From  this  it  would  appear  that  two  kinds  of  plates 
were  ufed  for  ornamentation;  one  kind  in  which  the  forms  were 
reprelented  in  relief,  producing  their  efiedls  by  their  elevated  contours, 
and  another  in  which  the  forms  were  in  intaglio  or  engraved,  the 
intended  efie£b  of  which  were  produced  as  fbon  as  a  black  colour, 
nigellum^  and  hard-folder,  were  rubbed  into  them.     It  is  eafy  to  iee 
that  it  was  but  to  make  one  flep  more,  namely,  to  carry  the  black 
matter  over  the  plates  cut  in  relief,  as  well  as  over  the  other  kind,  and 
then  to  preis  them  on  to  parchment,  fb  as  to  allow  of  the  leis  wealthy 
being  fupplied  with  a  fubfUtute  for  the  metal  plates  themfelves  for  the 
decoration  of  their  books.      We,  therefore,  look   on  our  own  im- 
preifion  as  having  proceeded   from  fuch  a  plate,  engraved  in  relief 
during  the  twelfth  century.     We  agree  with  Paflavant  ('*Peintre- 
Graveur")  that  the  plate  was  either  of  copper  or  brafs,  iince  the  gritty- 
like  way  in  which  the  colour  has  imparted  itfelf  to  the  parchment 
could    have   refulted  from  the  ufe  of  plates  of  thefe   metals  only. 
Paflavant  is  of  opinion  that  the  plate  mufl  have  been  warmed  before 
prefTure  was   ufed,  as  is  proved  by  the  flrong  union  ftill  exifting 
between  the  glue  and  the  parchment.     The  further  objedUon  may  be 
taken  to  the  great  age  advanced  for  our  imprefiion,  viz.  that  at  the 
period  involved  no  fufficiently  flrong  prefs  like  a  printing-prefs  exifbd 
by  which  fufficiently  powerful  prefTure  could  have  been  exerted.    This 
objedlion  may  be  met  by  the  fUtement  that  the  pieces  of  boarding  of 
altars  and  doors   were   brought  into  conjun^ion   by  means  of  the 
joiner's  prefi  or  fcrew,  and  that  fuch  could  be  readily  employed  for 
the  preifure  of  books.     But  we  may  afTume,  too,  that  where  books, 
particularly  thofe  of  parchment,  were  bound  as  in  our  flill  exifling 
form  (fee  the  book  held  by  Saint  John  in  the  piece  now  under  con- 
fideration),  a  bookbinder's  prefs  could  not  have  been  wanting,  and 
which  might  be  alfo  applied  to  the  preifure  of  plates.     Thus  both 
plates   and  preffes   would  be  prefent  for  the  purpofe  of  printing.' 
(Bibl.  70.) 

The  particular  manner  in  which  this  Chrift  on  the  Crofs 
is  treated,  or  \t%  fymbolifm^  if  we  may  fo  term  it,  the  want  of 
nails  in  the  wounds,  the  abfence  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
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form  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  lead  Weigel  and  Paflavant  to  place  its 
origin  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  latter  writer,  who  pub- 
lifhed  his  obfervadons  on  this  relic  before  Weigel's  work 
made  its  appearance,  remarked, — 

*  The  ftylc  of  the  drawing  is  pcrfeftly  conformable  to  that  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  fee 
the  elongated  forms,  the  tranquil  attitudes,  and  the  ezpreffions  of  the 
compofitions  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  arms  of  Chrift — whoie 
head  is  flightly  inclined  towards  the  left — are  not  flretched  out  hori- 
zontally, the  feet  are  turned  a  little  outwards,  and  beneath  is  (een  a 
chalice.  A  red  drapery  which  encircles  the  waift  falls  in  wery  iimple 
folds,  and  the  draperies  of  the  other  figures  are  well  caft  without  hav- 
ing anything  conventional  or  reiembling  the  peculiarities  of  the  Byzan- 
tine ftyle  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  engraving  is  fine 
and  (harp,  and  illuminated  with  care.  The  difierent  parts  of  the  body 
have  each  their  proper  flefh  tints.  The  mantle  of  the  Virgin  is  red, 
and  the  tunic  originally  blue  appears  almoft  green  at  preient.  The 
drefi  of  Sdnt  John  is  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour,  and  the  ornaments 
are  yellow  on  a  brown  ground.'     (PafT.  i.  p.  20.) 

This  relic,  which  under  any  circumftances  is  of  the  higheft 
intereft  in  the  hiflory  of  early  art,  belonged  to  a  Brother  of  one 
of  the  cloiflers  of  Upper  Germany.  We  have  before  faid  in 
refped  to  it  that  portions  of  the  defign  are  pointed  out  by 
Weigel  as  having  been  clearly  the  refult  of  hand-work  alone. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  fome  perfons  have  thought  the  whole 
may  have  been  fo.  Mn  Noel  Humphreys  remarks  on  this 
example, — 

*  MM.  Weigel  and  2^flermann  have  doubtleis  been  very  careful 
in  arriving  at  their  conclufion  in  favour  of  the  work  being  a  print  from 
an  engraved  metal  plate,  otherwiie  the  loofe  freedom  and  occafional 
irregularity  of  the  lines  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  illuflra- 
tions  drawn  by  hand  of  the  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  might  lead 
a  cautious  critic  to  a  conclufion  of  completely  oppofite  charadter.' 
('  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  1 866.) 

Following  this  Chrift  on  the  Crofs  in  Weigel's  book,  we 
find  a  Saint  Chriftopher,  prefumed  to  belong  to  between  1375 
and  1400,     It  is  confidered  to  be  from  metal,  and  is  note- 
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worthy  on  account  of  the  blacknefs  of  the  impreiTed  forms 
arifing  apparently  from  the  ufe  of  a  colour  having  oil  or  varnifli 
in  its  compofidon,  as  may  be  prefumed  from  the  yellowifh 
appearance  which  exifts  around  the  black  lines.  This  piece 
is  on  paper.  Between  thefe  examples  and  the  Saint  Chriftopher 
of  1423,  feveral  prints  are  placed  and  facfimiles  given  by  Weigel 
and  Zeftermann.  One  of  the  earlieft  cuts  from  wood  here 
illuftrated  is  a  Chriil  in  the  Prefs,  thought  to  be  of  from  1380  to 
1390.  There  is  likewife  a  Chrift  in  the  Garden  of  Gethfemane 
of  from  1420  to  1430,  The  reft  do  not  now  concern  us,  as 
they  relate  to  periods  after  the  date  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  PafTavant  (p.  27)  may  be  found 
detailed  defcriptions  of  fbme  of  the  earlier  woodcuts  he  had 
met  with  in  his  refearches  through  the  libraries  and  convents 
of  Germany.  Of  thefe  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  prints 
found  in  1845,  pafted  within  the  covers  of  a  miflal  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Bruenn  in 
Moravia,  and  which  prints  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  their  birth 
within  the  fourteenth  century. 

Munich  is  rich  in  thefe  antique  remains  of  art,  and  Niim- 
berg  pofTefTes  a  relic  of  much  confideration  in  the  form  of  an 
altar  tabernacle,  curioufly  ornamented  with  woodcuts  of  various 
dates^  the  earlier  of  which  are  confidered  by  PafTavant  to  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century. 

No  perfon,  of  courfe,  can  (hut  his  eyes  to  the  truths  that 
not  one  of  the  examples  brought  forward  by  Weigel,  Zefter- 
mann, and  PafTavant,  has  a  date  engraved  on  it,  and  therefore 
that  the  periods  which  have  been  affigned  to  the  produ£lion  of 
the  prints  in  queftion  can  be  regarded  only  as  matter  of  opinion 
and  not  as  hAs.  However  well  we  may  think  of  the  ingenious 
arguments  by  which  the  dates  laid  down  have  been  arrived  at, 
and  of  perhaps  their  approximative  truth,  we  look  in  vain  for 
certitude.  We  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  feveral  of  the 
examples  now  before  us  did  adually  precede  the  Buxheim  Saint 
Chriftopher,  but  that  pojitive  proof  can  be  fhown  that  they  did  fo 
we  cannot  admit  to  be  the  cafe.  Indeed,  we  have  been  told 
that  it  was  a  general  opinion  amongft  thofe   prefent  at  the 
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Leipzig  audion  of  May,  1872,  that  M.  Weigel  had  not  un- 
frequently  deceived  himfelf  in  affigning,  as  he  had  done,  fuch 
early  dates,  to  fome  of  the  prints  in  his  collection. 

The  lateft  attempt  made,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  anti- 
cipate the  engraving  of  the  Buxheim  Saint  Chriftopher,  by  the 
production  of  a  print  fupported  by  a  demonftrably  early  date,  is 
that  of  M.  H.  Delaborde.  In  the  'Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,' 
for  March  1869,  appeared  a  '  Notice  fur  Deux  Eftampes  de 
1406  et  fur  les  commencements  de  la  Gravure  en  crible,  par 
Henri  Delaborde,'  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  (hort  abftrad. 
Early  in  1869,  the  Conferva teur  of  the  Print  Department 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  was  requefted  to  pur- 
chafe  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, — a  MS.  apparently 
without  importance  as  regarded  the  text,  but  containing  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  volume  two  prints  engraved  in  la 
maniere  criblee.  As  the  ConfervaUur  glanced  over  the  leaves 
he  was  ftruck  by  one  or  two  dates  on  them,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumflance  that  the  engravings  had  been  printed  on  the  pages 
before  the  latter  had  been  touched  by  the  pen  of  the  fcribe,  in 
lieu  of  being  pafled  on  the  MS.  after  it  had  been  written, 
which  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  like  inflances.  That  the  illuilra- 
tions  had  been  fo  printed  ieemed  proved  by  the  fad  of  the 
lines  of  the  MS.  having  been  written  around  each  print  on  the 
re£i:o,  and  very  diflant  and  loofe  on  the  verib  in  order  that  as 
little  detriment  as  poffible  (hould  occur  to  the  engravings.  If 
therefore  the  precife  date  of  the  MS.  could  be  fettled,  the 
period  of  the  execution  of  the  engravings  would  be  determined 
fb  far  at  leafl  that  it  might  be  ftated  to  have  preceded  the 
writing  of  the  manufcript.  The  latter  became  the  national 
property,  and  the  chief  of  the  print  department  at  once  fum- 
moned  to  his  aid  MM.  Natalis  de  Wailly  and  Leopold  Delifle, 
his  learned  confreres  of  the  department  of  MSS.  It  is  obfervable 
that  at  p.  10  of  the  MS.,  a  defcription  of  kalendar  is  given 
beginning  at  the  year  1394,  and  written  in  black  ink  down  to 
14^3)  when  the  remainder  is  written  in  red  ink  as  if  the  copyift 
defired  to  make  a  diflin£tion  between  the  years  already  pafTed 
and  thoie  to  come.     At  line  10  is  written,  ^  Quod  erit  anno 
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Domini  1413/ and  at  line  26, '  donee  elabentur  1413  anni.' 
The  date  of  the  MS.  ought  to  correfpond  to  fome  year  there- 
fore between  1394  and  141 3,  in  harmony  with  erit  and  ela- 
bentur.     But  unfortunately  the  firft  1413  juft  referred  to  is 
written  in  the  numerals  of  the  time,  1473  (  'Jl^3  ).   This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  lap/us  calami^  and  can  be  eaflly  re&ified.     If 
corrected,  and  the  golden  number,  the  number  of  the  folar 
cycle,  and  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  kalendar  be  read  in  con- 
formity with  the  corredion,  a  concordance  with  the  year  1406 
is  arrived  at.     If  the  corredion  be  not  allowed  then  1349  muft 
be  adopted.     There  is  no  choice  between  the  two  dates,  and 
the  latter  year  is  out  of  the  queftion  confidering  the  ftyle  of 
the  writing  and  the  charader  of  the  text.     It  remained  to  be 
feen  whether  among  the  various  texts  tranfcribed  by  the  copyift 
there  was  not  one  of  a  more  recent  date  than  1406,  for  if  a 
fingle  page  had  been  taken  from  a  treatife  pofterior  to  this  year 
the  argument  advanced  would  be  negatived,  but  on  the  con- 
trary would  receive   great  fupport   fliould  extracts   be  found 
taken  only  from  writings  whofe  origin   was   anterior   to  the 
fifteenth  century.      On  examination   the  greater  part  of  the 
volume   is  found   to  be  made  up  of  extrads  from  the  early 
fathers  and  fcholaflics  of  the  middle  ages,  together  with  fome 
allufions  to  Henri  VII.  who  died  in  1313)  and  to  the  Empreis 
Margaret,  his  wife,  who  died  two  years  earlier.     So  far  then 
there  is  not  any  oppofition  to  the  theory  advanced,  yet  there 
are  two  citations  which  at  firft  fight  appear  to  juftiiy  hefitation 
to  its  acceptance.     There  is,  namely,  a  quotation  from  the 
*  Opus  tripartitum '  of  Jean  Gerfon,  and  fome  extrads  from 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  ^  De  Imitadone  Chrifti.'     But 
the  precife  date  of  the  production  of  the  '  Opus  tripartitum  '  is 
not  known,  nor  is  that  of  the  earlieft  MS.  of  the  ^  De  Imita- 
tione.'     With  refped  to  the  firft  work  it  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  written  probably  before  1392  j  and  in  regard  to  the  fecond 
there  are  according  to  Mabillon  MSS.  of  it,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  while«MM.  Ampere 
and  Sainte-Beuve  agree  in  thinking  that  the  whole  treatife  was 
written  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and   therefore   that   its 
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author  was  not  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Confequendy,  whilft  there 
is  ^uoad  the  MS.  every  reafbn  for  believing  that  it  was  written 
in  1406,  there  is  not  anything  which  can  be  fiurly  advanced 
againiV  this  opinion ;  and  as  regards  the  charadler  of  the  two 
engravings  in  the  volume,  both  their  archaeologic  and  artiftic 
qualities  bear  out  the  view  of  fuch  early  produdlion.  Since 
the  prints,  as  is  clearly  the  cafe,  were  imprefled  on  the  pages 
of  the  volume  before  the  MS.  was  written,  the  plates  from 
which  fuch  impreffions  were  derived  muft  have  been  engraved 
before  the  date  of  the  writing.     Hence  it  follows, — 

*  Firil,  that  engraving,  or  rather  the  reproduction  by  printing  of 
ei^;raved  work,  was  known  and  pradtiied  before  the  epoch  which  be- 
queathed us  the  Flemifh  Virgin  of  141 8,  the  German  Saint  Chriftopher 
of  1423,  and  the  other  prints  bearing  authentic  dates,  which  have  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  moft  ancient  examples. 

*  Secondly,  that  the  procefs  of  engraving  in  relief  on  metal  called 
engraving  en  cribie  was  in  all  probability  the  firft  method  proiecoted 
in  Europe,  fince  from  the  begimiing  of  the  fifteenth  century  {i.e.  from 
the  year  1406),  this  procefs  fiimiihed  fpecimens  for  impreffions, 
while  up  to  the  prefent  time  there  is  not  anything  to  prove  that 
engraving  on  wood  was  pra£UM  at  the  &me  period/ 

M.  Delaborde's  memoir  is  accompanied  by  fiicfimiles  of 
the  two  engravings.  One  is  a  Chrift  bearing  the  Crois,  the 
other  a  Sudarium.  Both  the  originals  are  executed  in  the 
method  known  as  the  ^  maniere  criblee,*  or  the  ^  ftyle  of  the 
dotted  prints/  and  are  (lightly  coloured. 

In  reference  to  the  ftatements  and  views  of  M.  Delaborde 
and  his  colleagues,  we  would  iirft  recall  to  mind  the  fad  of 
the  fuppofed  error  in  the  kalendar  in  which  1473  ^^  diftin&ly 
written  in  lieu  of  1413.  In  the  fecond  place,  we  would  urge 
attention  to  the  doubts  which  exift  as  to  the  time  when  Gerfbn 
wrote  the  ^  Opus  tripartitum,'  and  to  the  darknefs  which 
envelopes  both  the  author  and  the  time  of  produdion  of  the 
*  De  Imitatione.'  Further,  we  cannot  lofe  fight  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  —  except  in  particular  cafes  —  are  conneded 
with  the  determination  of  the  date  of  a  MS.  from  its  technical 
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execution.  But  whilft  demanding  attention  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  M.  Delaborde  not  to  infift  on 
the  unprejudiced,  careful,  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
queftion  has  been  difcufTed  by  him.  To  many  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  fb  (atisfadorily  treated,  that  they  will  confider 
M.  Delaborde  has  made  out  his  cafe.  The  conclufion  we  our- 
felves  came  to,  however,  after  weighing  the  matter,  was  that 
of  the  Scotch  verdift — Not  proven.  Time  has  fatisfied  us  with 
our  judgment  as  what  we  have  next  to  ftate  will  prove  it 
(hould  have  done.  Soon  after  the  acquifition  by  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  of  the  early  prints  purchafed  at  the  (ale  of  the  Weigel 
colle£tion  in  1872,  we  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kind- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Reid,  of  looking  through  the  portfolio.  During 
our  examination  we  came  upon  the  fet  of  eight  pieces  of 
a  ^  Paffion '  in  the  manim  criblee^  marked  No.  338  in  the 
Weigel  Sale  Catalogue,  and  in  the  larger  work  (Bibl.  70). 
Thefe  pieces  took  our  fpecial  attention,  becaufe  they  were 
impreiTed  on  the  verfb  with  typographic  text.  On  reference 
to  the  '  Anfange,'  &c.  (Bibl.  70),  we  found  that  both  the 
defign  and  technic  of  the  prints  and  the  chara£i:er  of  the  text 
on  their  backs  had  led  M.  Weigel  to  the  conclufion  that 
in  the  pieces  of  this  Paffion  was  to  be  feen  a  portion  of 
another  edition  of  the  '  Munich  Paffion '  already  defcribed  by 
F.  X.  Stoger.  The  type  on  the  backs  of  the  prints  we  had 
in  our  hands,  though  like  in  a  general  way  to  the  type  of  Pfifter, 
was  evidently  of  an  older  date,  and  according  to  Weigel,  clofely 
refembled  in  form,  though  fmaller»  the  type  of  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  of  thirty-fix  lines.  The  date  of  the  produdion  of  this 
Paffion  was  confldered  to  be  about  1460.  As  we  continued 
our  examination,  we  thought  we  had  feen  one  piece  at  leafl  of 
the  feries  before— the  Bearing  of  the  Crofs.  Is  it  not,  we 
thought,  very  much  like  the  print  of  the  fame  fubjed  which 
illuflrates  the  memoir  of  M.  Delaborde  ?  Its  defign,  technic,  and 
fize,  feemed  identical.  On  being  able,  through  Mr.  Reid's 
affiflance,  to  compare  the  two  prints,  we  would  not  come  to  any 
other  conclufion  than  that  the  print  in  the  Paris  MS.,  and  that 
now  in  the  Paffion  before  us,  were  from  the  fame  plate.     Some 
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flight  differences  certainly  exifted  between  them,  but  they  were 
only  fuch  as  might  refult  from  heavier  inking,  and  increafed 
preffure  in  working  off  the  impreffion  from  which  M.  Dela- 
borde's  facfimile  had  been  taken.  It  was  right  to  bear  well  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  two  pieces  which  we  were  at  the  moment 
comparing,  was  but  a  copy  after  all.  As  the  Weigel  fet  was 
incomplete,  and  did  not  contain  the  Sudarium,  confideration 
was  confined  to  the  piece,  The  Bearing  the  Crofs. 

What  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  appearance  of  the 
(ame  prints — in  the  maniere  criblee — fo  generally  unique,  in  a 
MS.  affumed  to  be  of  the  date  1406,  in  the  Munich  Paffion, 
and  in  a  Paffion  of  the  date,  probably  of  1460,  and  affociated 
with  text  printed  from  movable  metallic  type,  we  hefitate  to 
fay. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  views  of  the  MM.  Delaborde,  concern- 
ing metal  engraving  in  relief  having  preceded  engraving  on  wood, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  to  be  faid  in  their  &vour. 
This  queflion,  however,  and  further  details  connected  with 
the  Weigel  Paffion,  will  come  under  review  hereafter. 

In  the  work  of  Falkenflein  (Bibl.  24),  publifhed  in  1840, 
reference  is  made  to,  and  a  copy  given  of,  a  Mafs  of  Saint 
Gregory,  in  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Weigel,  and  inferred  to  have 
been  executed  between  1406  and  141 5.  This  conclufion  was 
arrived  at  ft-om  the  interpretation  of  an  infcription  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cut.  The  infcription  is  that  of  an  Indulgence 
ftated  to  have  been  granted  by  Pope  Gregory  and  two  other 
Popes,  It  was  affumed  that  no  other  pope  than  Gregory  XII. 
could  be  meant,  fince  he  was  the  only  pontiff  who  had  two 
ialfe,  or  anti-popes,  oppofed  to  hirii.  M.  Leon  Delaborde 
refers  in  his  *  Debuts  de  I'imprimerie  a  Mayence  et  a  Bamberg, 
Paris,  1840,'  to  this  Indulgence ;  as  does  likewife  M.  Holtrop, 
in  the  ^Monumens  Typographiques.'  The  former  argues 
againfl  the  dedudions  of  Falkenflein  and  Weigel,  and  feeks  to 
(how  that  the  indulgence  was  a  forgery  of  the  monks ;  while 
the  latter  tells  us  he  had  examined  the  matter  more  recently 
with  M.  Weigel,  who  finally  agreed  with  him  that  the  date  of 
the  piece  was  not  earlier  than  1460. 
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In  the  anxiety  to  determine  antecedents  to  the  Saint 
Chriftopher  of  1423,  fome  perfons  have  difcerned  in  one  or 
two  of  the  earlier  *  Block-books/  or  '  Books  of  Images/  the 
efforts  of  wood-engraving  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thefe  antique  and  precious  relics  of  primitive  xylo- 
graphy, in  which  are  combined  on  the  fame  (heet,  and  produced 
from  the  fame  block,  both  text  and  illuflration,  have  been  the 
caufe  of  more  difputes  relative  to  early  engraving  and  typo- 
graphy than  have  even  the  Saint  Chriflopher  and  the  firfl  Bible 
of  Mainz.  The  date  of  their  produ£tion,  the  places  which 
gave  birth  to  them,  and  even  the  procefs  by  which  at  leafl  one 
of  them  was  produced,  have  been  fince  the  time  of  Heinecken 
until  now  (fee  '  Notes  and  Queries '  for  1868)  warmly  debated. 
Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  we  are  to-day  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  we  were  a  century  back.  While  fbme  invefligators,  like 
Berjeau,  would  carry  back  the  date  of  the  '  Biblia  Pauperum,' 
as  the  oldefl  of  the  block-books,  to  the  year  1410,  others  like 
Weigel  would  refufe  to  recognife  the  work  in  queflion  as  the 
mofl  ancient  of  its  kind,  and  would  beflow  upon  it  no  older 
birthright  than  1460  might  imply.  According  to  Schelhorn, 
Dibdin,  and  Chatto,  the  ^  Ars  Memorandi '  is  one  of  the  earlier 
xylographs,  while  PafTavant  recognifes  in  the  ^  Vifiones  Apo- 
calypticae  '  evidence  of  its  being '  le  plus  ancien  livre  reconnu 
de  ces  gravures  fur  bois,'  and  yet  gives  it  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  To  the  firfl  edition  of  the  '  Apocalypfe,' 
Sotheby  allots  a  date  not  earlier  than  1415;  whilfl  Chatto 
remarks  of  it,  along  with  the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum,'  the  ^  Hiflory 
of  the  Virgin,'  and  the  ^  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,'  that 
the  firfl  three  might  have  appeared  at  fome  time  between  1430 
and  1450,  but  that  it  is  in  the  highefl  degree  improbable  that 
the  '  Speculum,'  the  text  of  which  was  printed  in  the  firfl 

edition  from   metal  type,  (hould  have  feen  the  light  before 
[460. 

Van  der  Linde,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  arrefted  before 
1350  in  feeking  the  cradle  of  the  xylographic  Art. 

*  We  are  compelled/  fays  he,  « to  look  for  the  prafticc  of  xylo- 
graphy as  early  as  the  fecond  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Its  origin 
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is  fiill  enveloped  in  mift,  but  we  know  that  it  was  already  buiily 
employed  between  1400  and  1450.  At  that  time  it  was  lefs  an  art 
than  a  trade,  and  became  a  means  of  communication  at  a  time  when 

there  was  no  book  or  newfpaper AH  papers  of  this  nature, 

generaUy  of  the  fize  of  one  leaf,  firft  drawn  or  painted,  afterwards  cut 
on  blocks  and  printed,  were  called  **  briefs.*^ ....  The  printers  of 
thefe  leaves — briefinalers  and  prenters — with  the  fculptors,  engravers, 
and  the  artificers  of  other  connefled  trades,  thele  printers  (prenters) 
conftituted  guilds;  as  for  inflance,  at  Augfburg  already  in  141 8,  at 
Nordlingen  in  1428,  at  Ulm  in  14411  at  Bruges  in  1451.  The 
celebrated  ''Brufleb  Mary  "engraving,  with  the  date  141 8,  prede- 
ceflbr  of  the  beautifid  engraving,  of  which  the  only  known  copy,  in  the 
Muieum  at  Berlin,  is  figured  in  the  *'  Monumens  typographiques  "  of 
Holtrop,  indicates  a  fairly  advanced  Flemifh  art  of  wood-engraving  in 
the  firft  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holtrop  &ys  truly 
on  the  connexion  of  thefe  two  engravings, '  Ces  deux  efbunpes  ie  com- 
pletent  mutuellement ;  ceUe  de  Berlin  annonce  leur  origine  celle  de 
Bmxelles  indique  leur  date,  on  peut  admettre  qu'elles  ont  6te  gravees 
dans  les  Pays  Bas  probablement  en*Flandres,  et  peut-etre  a  Bruges  an 
commencement  du  1 5  fiecle.'  ('  The  Haarlem  Legend  of  the  In- 
vention of  Printing!*  &c.     From  the  Dutch  by  H.  HefTels,  London, 

1872.) 

But  Mr.  F.  Holt,  ^the  perfiftent  and  ingenious,  if  not 
convincing,  arguer  that  Albert  Durer  was  the  defigner  of  the 
Fairford  windows,'  was,  he  tdls  us, — 

'  Prepared  to  prove  that  printing  preceded  engraving,  and  that  no 

copy  of  the  **  Biblia  Pauperum,"  exiiled  prior  to  1485 The 

**  Block-book  *'  was  firfl  thought  of,  and  circa  1485  the  fo-called 
'*  Biblia  Pauperum  **  was  produced.  It  is  but  proper  that  I  fhould 
here  declare,  that  I  make  this  flatement  with  a  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  attribution  of  the  "  Biblia  "  to  Cofler,  1410-20 ;  Melchior  Wohl- 
gemuth, 1450-60;  Albert  Pfiiler  of  Bamberg,  1461 ;  Frederick 
Walter,  1470;  and  Hans  Sporer,  1475.  .  .  .  I  utterly  deny  the 
real  exiflence  of  either  printed  playing-cards  or  **  Block-books,'*  with 
or  without  text,  images  of  Saints  or  Donatufes,  prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing  with  movable  types;  and  I  fubmit  that,  fb  fur  from  their 
having  induced  that  invention,  they  were  all  without  any  exception 
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the  diredl  and  immediate  conlequences  which  refulted  from  it.  \*  Notes 
and  Queries/  1868.) 

Wc  have  ftated  fufficient  to  prove  what  divergency  ot 
opinion  there  exifts  relative  to  the  age  of  the  block-books,  and 
how  very  little  aid  of  a  definite  kind  they  afford  in  directing  our 
fteps  iatisfadorily  before  1423.  He  who  depends  on  thefe 
works  muft  be  guided  mainly  by  what  he  confiders  as  the 
greater  or  lefs  archaic  chara£i:er  of  the  defigns  and  forms,  and 
here,  as  in  other  things,  opinions  will  differ.  Whilft  Hei- 
necken  declares  the  *  Hiftory  of  the  Virgin '  to  be  the  moft 
Gothic  of  all  the  block -books,  Mr.  Chatto  (and  we  agree 
with  him)  writes — 

*  Though  there  be  great  famenefi  in  the  fubje£b»  yet  the  figures 
generally  are  more  gracefully  defigned  than  thofe  of  any  other  block- 
book  I  have  feen ;  compared  with  them  thofe  of  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum  " 
and  the  ''Speculum"  might  be  termed  Gothic  indeed.*  (Bibl.  38,  p.  70.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Ottley  that  all  the  block-books  defcribed 
by  Heinecken,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum,* 
the  *  Speculum,*  and  the  ^  Hiftoria,  &c.  ex  Cantico  Canti- 
corum,'  are  of  a  very  inferior  fchool ;  and  whether  executed  in 
Germany  or  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  probably  the  rude 
manufa&ure  of  the  ordinary  cardmakers.  To  Lambinet  ^  ils 
fe  reffemblent  prefque  tous  •  .  .  tous  font  groflement  faites  dans 
le  gout  gothique ;'  and  Mr.  Singer  recognifes  in  the  '  Biblia 
Pauperum,'  ^Speculum,'  and  *  Hiftoria  Virginis,'  but  'rude 
performances,  puerile  efforts,^  having  no  diftinguifhing  cha- 
ra£i:ers  in  reladon  to  the  art  of  any  particular  fchool.  But  Mr. 
Holt  comes  forward,  and  with  a  touch  of  the  enchanter's 
wand  all  is  changed — the  three  books  laft-named  exhibit  nothing 
(hort  of  the  handiwork  of  the  great  mafter  Albert  Diirer,  and 
of  his  defigning,  Mr.  Holt  declares  them  to  be. 

Nearly  all  the  dired  teftimony  to  a  ipecific  date  of  the 
block-books  may  be  fummed  up  as  follows.  According  to 
Berjeau,  in  Hefner's  work  (plates  18,  20,  21),  may  be  found 
coftumes  correfponding   refpe£iively   to  the  years   1410   and 
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141 7,  and  which  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  <  Biblia  Pau- 
penim.'  In  Montfaucon's  work,  alio,  many  of  the  coftumes 
bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  block-books.  The 
form  of  the  nimbus  which  furrounds  the  head  of  the  Deity  is 
proof  of  an  early  date.  The  plain  cruciferous  nimbus  to  be 
ieen  in  the  MSS.  and  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  which  is  to  be  found  conftantly  repeated  through- 
out the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum,'  becomes  modified,  or  is  replaced 
by  rays  as  we  approach  the  times  of  Diirer,  Lukas  van  Leyden, 
Springinklee,  and  others  of  their  fchool. 

The  earlier  dates  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  having 
been  affigned  to  the  block-books,  refer,  of  courfe,  to  a  few  only 
of  the  latter  and  to  their  firfl  editions.  Other  block-books  are 
clearly  of  more  recent  origin,  and  there  are  editions  of  fbme 
having  the  dates  printed  on  them. 

In  our  own  opinion  it  is  not  amongfl  the  xylographs  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  that  we  can  look  with  any  con- 
fidence for  predecefTors  to  the  Saint  Chriflopher  (1423).  We 
rather  accord  with  that  view  which  regards  the  block-books  as 
following,  inflead  of  preceding,  fuch  rude  archaic  flngle-fheet 
figures,  or  fly-leaves,  of  faints,  as  may  be  feen  in  Weigel's 
work,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Munich,  and  elfewhere. 

We  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  our  fubjedl  without  fug- 
gefling  a  field  for  invefligation  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unexplored.  Unfortunately  there  are  reafons  why  it  (hould 
continue  to  be  fb ;  neverthelefs  we  venture  to  point  it  out,  as 
chance  opportunities  might  poffibly  occur  for  further  refearch. 
In  the  July  number  of  ^Le  Bibliomane'  for  1861  is  an  in- 
terefling  paper,  *  On  the  employment  of  Ancient  Xylographs  in 
the  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.'  In 
it  particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  circumflance  of  the 
books  printed  upon  vellum  by  the  celebrated  Parifian  printer, 
Verard,  having  almofl  always  fimple  outlines  of  a  woodcut 
hidden  beneath  the  layers  of  illumination.  Reference  is  made 
to  a  *  Book  of  Hours,'  in  which  impreffions  from  wood-blocks 
exifl  evidently  prepared  for  the  illuminator,  but  which  the 
latter  had  clearly  never  touched. 
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'The  oon-illuminated  prints  afford  proof,  if  it  were  xiecefTaryy  that 
all  the  miniatures  of  iimDar  works  are  fuperimpoied  on  wood-cuts  of 
fimple  outline.  The  illuminator  has  preferved  the  principal  contours, 
without  fervilcly  following  the  work  of  the  engraver.  It  clearly  re/ults, 
from  this  application  of  miniature  to  engraving  in  iimple  outline,  that 
the  ''  livres  xylographiques"  were,  without  exception,  intended  to  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  the  illuminator  on  emerging  from  thoie  of  the 
printer,  and  that  fuch  copies  as  remain  to  us  disfigured  by  flat  tints 
were  prepared  (imply  to  receive  the  bright  and  brilliant  colours 
entitling  them  to  a  place  by  the  fide  of  the  richeft  manufcripts.  The 
"  Figures  du  Vieil  TefUment  et  du  Nouvel,"  printed  by  Verard  circa 
1500,  in  folio,  upon  vellum,  and  of  which  the  Britifh  Mufeum  poflefies 
the  only  known  copy,  formerly  in  the  library  of  Henry  VII.,  belongs 
to  the  mod  fplendid  examples  of  this  illuminadon  of  engravings  in 
which  the  painter  perfedUonates,  according  to  his  tafte,  the  almoft 
formleis  work  of  the  engraver.'   (Op.  cit.) 

Of  the  value  of  the  fuggeftion  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  engraving  may  be  hidden  beneath  illuminations  in  MSS. 
we  have  no  doubt  It  is  true  that  the  works  more  particu- 
larly referred  to  in  ^  Le  Bibliomane  *  are  not  of  the  earlieft 
charader,  fi>r  the  oldeft  book  with  a  date  which  we  have  of 
Verard  is  the  'Decameron'  of  1485.  It  is  right  to  add, 
likewife,  that  whOft  Verard's  cuts  were,  as  has  been  ftated,  done 
evidently  for  the  purpofe  of  being  illuminated,  thofe  of  the 
chief  French  mafter— Simon  Voftre,  1484 — of  'Books  of 
Hours,'  were  not  fo  worked  out. 

'  I  poflefi,  writes  M.  F.  Didot,  ' "  Boob  of  Hours  "  of  Verard, 
and  alio  of  Simon  Voftre,  both  dated  1488;  but  the  ftyle  of  the 
drawing  and  the  execution  of  the  engraving  completely  differ.  Thofe 
of  Verard — the  French  charaflerifHcs  of  which  ftill  permit  of  the 
gothic  influence  of  the  art  of  the  ftenciller  being  feen — are  intended 
for  colouring,  which  gives  to  them  fbme  refemblance  with  the  firft 
xylographic  efibrts.  In  the  engravings  of  Simon  Vofb-e,  although  the 
drawing  is  not  lefs  archaic,  the  flyle  is  more  precife,  and  the  finifh 
of  the  execution  would  render  colouring  ufelefs,  and  even  hurtful.' 
(Col.  124.) 

In  the  number  of  'Le  Bibliomane'  before  referred  to  may  be 
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found  an  Qluftradon  of  an  illuminated  figure  of  Saint  Michael, 
i^hich  was  found  pafted  within  the  cover  of  a  miflal  printed  at 
Venice  in  148 1.  The  writer,  in  his  remarks  on  this  piece, 
proceeds  to  fey, — 

'  The  real  queftion  for  diicuilion  here  is,  whether  the  Saint 
Michael  be  a  fimple  miniature,  or  rather  an  engraving  illuminated  in 
the  ftyle  of  Verard.  At  firft  fight  one  is  tempted  to  decide  in  fiivour 
of  miniature,  fince  traces  of  the  bruih  and  of  the  impofition  of  colours 
are  to  be  difcemed,  but  not  the  lines  of  the  engraving.  Yet  we  might 
commit  a  great  error  in  trufting  to  fuch  appearances.  The  engravings 
of  Verard  are,  in  like  manner,  fo  covered  by  the  painting  that  it  is 
impoifible  to  difcern  any  of  the  lines  traced  by  the  engraver.  In  the 
(hadows,  for  infbnce,  the  illuminator  never  follows  the  lines  indicated. 
On  the  contrary,  he  covers  them  with  a  thick  layer  of  colour,  and  on 
this  layer  he  marks  out  the  ihadows  by  lines,  ibmetimes  more  dofely, 
fbmetimes  more  diftantly  arranged  than  thole  of  the  engraver,  of  whofe 
work  at  length  not  a  veftige  remains.'   (p.  32.) 

But  we  have  coloured  engravings,  not  only  in  books  like 
thofe  of  Verard,  but  likewife  in  MSS.  on  vellum,  before  the 
time  of  the  printed  ^  Books  of  Hours/  Not  this  alone,  for 
occafionally  the  engraving  is  fb  covered  with  colour  and  gold, 
as  in  Verard*s  works,  that  the  lines  of  the  engraved  work  are 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  only  to  be  perceived.  When 
recently  examining  the  rare  fet  of  twenty-eight  prints  of  a 
fmall  Paffion  amongfl  the  early  German  mailers  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  we  were  ftnick  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  engraving  were  in  ibme  of  the  pieces  fo  overloaded 
and  hidden  by  the  colouring  and  illumination  that  we  (hould 
not  have  taken  them  for  illuminated  engravings  at  all  had  we 
not  been  affiiled  by  fome  of  the  other  pieces  in  deciding  the 
queilion.  On  referring  to  what  Waagen  had  flated  of  this 
feries  ('  Art  Treafures  of  Great  Britain'),  we  read, — 

*  In  ftyle  of  art,  and  in  the  ftill  (oft  folds  of  pure  tafte,  thefe  little 
prints  recall  the  fmall  PaOion  of  Meifter  Wilhelm  in  the  Berlin 
Muieum.  At  the  £ime  time  the  treatment  is  very  fimple,  and  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  pale  outline.  Moft  of  the  compofitions  have  fome- 
thing  awkward :  on  the  other  hand,  fimple  motives  are  fpeaking.    The 
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powerful  colouring  applied,  and  the  large  glories  laid  on  with  leaf-gold, 
with  borders  and  decorations  painted  in  black,  bring  thefe  little  prints 
in  cloie  affinity  to  miniature.  Here,  evidently,  we  fee  a  kind  of 
tranfition  from  the  art  of  miniature-painting  to  that  of  engraving  on 
copper.*    (Vol.  iii.  p.  48.) 

Now  the  date  marked  on  one  of  thefe  little  prints  im- 
prefled  on  a  parchment  MS.  is  1457*  ^^^  queftion  is  open, 
then,  as  to  how  far  back  engraved  work  might  be  found 
beneath  the  illuminated  miniatures  of  MSS.  if  thefe  miniature- 
paintings  were  deprived  of  their  gold  and  colour.  That  any 
perfon  will  be  found  to  deliberately  undertake  fuch  an  anti- 
quarian voyage  of  difcovery  amongft  valuable  early  MSS.  is, 
of  courfe,  not  to  be  expeded ;  neverthelefs,  attention  being 
direded  to  the  defired  object,  (bme  further  information  may 
perchance  be  obtained  through  peculiar  opportunities. 

Having  fufficiently  difcufTed  what  is  known  relative  to  the 
time  at  which  it  may  be  (aid  engraving  originated,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  thofe  localities  in  which  the  incuno" 
bula  of  our  department  of  art  came  into  being.  Between  Italy 
and  Germany  a  rivalry  has  long  exifted  as  to  which  country  is 
due  the  origin  of  the  engraver's  art.  To  this  day  it  continues, 
though  another  claimant  has  appeared,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  has  the  ftrongeft  claims :  this  third  candidate  is 
Holland.  The  early  ufe  of  cards  in  Italy,  the  ftory  of  the 
Cunios,  the  general  opinion  common  at  one  time  that  Italy 
muft  necefiarily  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts  in  their 
totality,  together  with  the  belief  that  fuch  early  prints  as  the 
Annunciation  (found  accompanying  the  Saint  Chriflopher),  and 
others,  betrayed,  in  their  flyle,  drawing,  and  feeling  of  the 
draperies,  &c.,  the  fpirit  of  the  early  Italian  fchools,  though 
firfl  met  with  in  the  north,  led  to  the  favouring  of  the  claims 
of  Italy.  But  as  it  came  to  be  admitted  that  the  early  cards 
were  not  engraved,  but  were  ornamented  by  hand,  that  the 
flatement  concerning  the  Cunios  was  probably  iidlion,  that 
Italy  could  not  (how  any  print  like  the  Buxheim  Saint  Chriflo- 
pher  having  a  date  as  early  as  1423,  nor  xylographic  fpecimens 
fimilar  to  the  Biblia  Pauperum  and  Apocalypfe — not  to  mention 
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numerous  other  examples  of  undoubted  Northern  work  which 
are  in  exiftence — the  claims  of  Italy  were  gradually  difcoun- 
tenanced  by  the  majority  of  critics,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  wood- 
engraving  was  concerned.  More  recently  (he  has  had  to 
yield,  as  refpe£ls  engraving  in  intaglio  or  on  metal  plates, 
though  one  or  two  high  authorities  yet  (peak  ftrongly  in  her 
favour. 

The  firft  perfon  who  printed  a  book  in  Italy  ornamented 
with  wood-engravings  was  Ulrich  Hahn  v.  Ingoldftadt,  who 
publifhed  at  Rome,  in  1467,  the  *  Meditationes  Johannis  de 
Turrecremata,'  embellifhed  with  thirty-four  engravings.  Of 
this  work  very  few  copies  are  known,  and  the  engravings  are, 
according  to  (bme,  from  metal  in  relief.  Zani  thought  the 
work  due  to  an  Italian,  and  not  to  a  German,  as  we  have 
ftated.  Other  writers  prefer  to  regard  'Valturius  de  Re 
Militari,*  printed  by  John  of  Verona  in  1472,  as  the  firft 
dated  book  with  woodcuts  executed  in  Italy.  Strefs  has  been 
laid  upon  the  h.&  that  the  edition  of  the  *  Popes  and  Emperors' 
of  Petrarch,  printed  at  Florence  in  1488,  in  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Jacques  de  Ripoli,  continued  to  have  the  initials  drawn 
with  the  brufh  and  the  portraits  of  the  popes  and  emperors 
traced  with  the  pen  and  flightly  coloured,  and  which  would 
fcarcely  have  been  done  had  wood- engraving  been  in  much 
ufe.  ^  Even,'  fays  Paflavant,  ^  in  artiftic  Florence  we  do  not 
find,  up  to  the  fixteenth  century,  any  example  that  can  prove 
to  us  the  pradice  of  engraving  on  wood.'  Yet  the  partifans  of 
Italy  are  not  very  willing  to  yield.  If  no  dired  proof,  fay  they, 
can  be  given  by  Italy  fo  early  as  Germany  can  afford,  indire£t 
evidence  can  be  offered  that  Italy  pradifed  wood-engraving 
far  earlier,  at  any  rate,  than  the  Germans  allow.  We  quote, 
/.  /.,  from  Paffavant — not  an  Italian  partifan  in  the  leaft : 

'  The  moft  ancient  written  dociunent  relating  to  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  in  Italy  is  the  order  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  of  the  date 
1 44 1,  refuiing  to  permit  the  importation  of  playing- cards  and  printed 
and  painted  figures.  .  .  .  From  this  we  muft  conclode  that  engraving 
on  wood  was  already  known  and  praAifed  through  the  extent  of  the 
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Republic  at  a  rather  early  period ;  and  if  no  examples  remain  of  Italian 
playing-cards  or.  other  engravings  on  wood  of  this  period,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving  had  never  obtained 
but  a  very  fecondary  rank  there,  and  that  it  foon  fell  into  defuetude.' 
(P.  30.) 

Attention  was  firft  drawn  by  Temanza  to  this  document 
in  1760,  if  the  following  reference  by  Paflavant  (note  vi.,  p.  xi.) 
be  correft,  viz.  '  Voyez  la  lettre  de  H.  Temanza  a  Fr. 
Algarotti  dans  les  ^'  Lettere  pittoriche  "  de  Bottari,  v.  p.  321 
et  484.  EUe  eft  datee  du  22  Odlobre,  1760/  The  defire  of 
the  late  Mr.  Holt  to  bring  difcredit  on  Temanza  by  affirming 
that  the  latter  (imply  worked  up  to  a  preconceived  theory  bafed 
on  the  diicovery  of  Heinecken,  cannot  be  refponded  to,  feeing 
that  Temanza  preaded  Heinecken  fome  years  in  his  inveftiga- 
tions. 

The  particular  words  in  this  order  of  the  Venetian  Senate, 
which  immediately  concern  us,  are  ^  carte  da  zugar  e  figure  de- 
pinte  ftampide  ftior  di  Venezia '  (PafH  i.  p.  xi.)  Now  we  are 
aware  from  the  MS.  chronicle  of  the  City  of  Ulm  (written  by 
Hylin),  terminating  in  1474^  that  numerous  card-makers  were 
then  eftablifhed  in  that  town  who  fent  commercially  quantities  of 
playing-cards  to  different  parts  of  Italy  in  barter  for  other  mer- 
chandife.  The  prohibition  may  therefore  have  referred  rather 
to  thefe  German  cards  which  got  very  early  into  circulation, 
than  to  any  produced  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  befide  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  Neverthelefs,  we  cannot  reflife  to  admit  that  in 
1441,  ^figure  ftampide '  were  produced  at  Venice,  ftnce  it  was 
for  the  protedion  of  their  trade  produdion  that  the  order 
of  the  Senate  before  mentioned  was  promulgated.  An  im- 
portant queftion,  however,  arifes  as  to  the  exa£l  interpreta- 
tion which  fliould  be  given  to  the  word  ^  Stampide/  Does  it 
imply,  printed  with  a  prefs — or  merely — printed,  ftamped,  or 
ftencilled  ?  As  relative  to  priority  of  produd^ion  in  the  fouth 
or  in  the  north,  this  queftion  has  but  little  weight,  fmce  the 
word  ftampide  is  applied  to  the  foreign  cards,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
manufadured  within  the  city.     The  word  proves,  however, 
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that  previoufly  to  1441,  cards — in  Italy  too — were  then  ^  ftam- 
pide.*    Mr.  Planche  obferves : — 

'  Stamperiy  according  to  Florio,  fignifies  to  **  print,  to  preiTe,  to 
fbunpe,  to  form,  to  figure,"  and  "  ftampe ''  in  like  manner,  befides  a 
print  or  imprefiion,  is  iaid  to  be  a  marke,  tjbape,  z  figure.  The  word 
exiHed  before  printing  in  its  modem  (enie  had  been  heard  of^  and  the 
natural  application  of  it  to  the  new  art  docs  not  in  the  leaft  determine 
the  queftion  of  when  that  art  was  invented.  *'Stampide**  in  1441 
might  iiroply  mean  formed,  figured,  or  fhaped,  by  the  means  of  the 
Aencil,  a  proceis  which  we  know  was  adopted  at  that  period,  and 
which  being  much  more  rapid  than  drawing  and  colouring  entirely  by 
hand  would  doubtleffly  affe£l  very  ferioufly  the  art  of  the  card-illumi- 
nator, fimilarly  as  photography  at  the  preient  day  has  the  art  of  the 
miniature-painter.'     (Builder,  Nov.  1870.) 

The  term  ftampide  appears  to  carry  us  back  to  the  earlier 
produdions  of  Italian  ftamping,  or  to  the  making  of  imprints 
by  means  of  wooden  blocks  on  lilk,  (atin,  linen,  and  other 
articles  of  like  &bric  before  alluded  to  (p.  26),  and  which 
were  ufed  in  the  decoration  of  ecclefiaftical  veftments.  Though 
Italy  does  not  aiFord  us  any  examples  of  engraved  impreffions 
on  parchment  or  paper,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  denied  that  during  this 
time,  if  not  before,  (he  pra&ifed  the  art  of  ^  imprinting '  other 
&brics,  however  limited,  or  that  afterwards — as  the  Venetian 
decree  proves — ^(he  ftill  made  ^  figure  dipinte,  flampide.'  The 
art  may  never  have  obtained  aught  but  a  fecondaiy  pofition, 
and  may  have  foon  £dlen  into  defuetude.  In  fa£b,  the  feeling 
and  genius  of  Italy  tended  rather  to  the  development  of  metal 
plate  engraving,  or  engraving  in  intagUo  than  to  that  of  relief  in 
wood. 

To  the  Northern  Schools  mufl  be  awarded  the  credit  of 
having  produced  the  firft  eflablifhed  pradifers  of  wood-engrav- 
ing for  the  purpofe  of  imprintation  on  parchment  and  paper. 
The  refults  of  their  art  come  frequently  before  us  in  the  (hape  of 
fingle  pieces  coloured  and  uncoloured  of  more  or  lefs  archaic 
chara£ler,  fome  of  which  we  have  feen  to  be  of  as  early  a  date 
as  1423,  and  thereabouts.     We  fee  fuch  refults  alfo  in  the 
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block-books  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  beautiful  initial 
letters  of  the  Mainz  Pfalter  of  1457,  and  in  the  'Books  of 
Fables,'  printed  by  Pfifter  at  Bamberg  in  1461,  the  earlieft 
work  (with  a  poiitive  date)  printed  with  movable  type,  illus- 
trated with  figure  wood-cuts.  In  thefe  and  like  examples  there 
is  direft  evidence  of  the  early  work  of  the  Northern  Schools 
in  fuch  various  dire^ions  that  the  Italian  School  cannot  com- 
pete with,  whatever  praife  we  may  award  to  the  greater  beauty 
of  its  later  produdions,  as  are  to  be  feen,  e.g,^  in  the  '  Hyp- 
nerotomachia  Poliphili '  of  1499,  the  '  Aureum  Opus '  of 
Vivaldi  of  1503,  and  the  '  Metamorphofes '  of  Ovid  by  Mazzalis 
of  1505. 

The  evidence  Supporting  the  claims  of  Italy  for  originating 
impreiEons  from  intagliate  metal  plates  has  generally  been  con- 
fidered  as  more  valid  than  that  upon  which  fhe  bafes  her 
demands  in  refpcSt  to  wood- engraving.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  Italy  was  by  many  confidered  to  have  clearly 
foreflalled  the  German  fchools  in  refpefb  to  engraving  on 
metal.  But  fubfequent  refearch  has  fhown  that  this  was  not 
the  cafe,  and  has  tended  to  fuggeft,  if  not  to  prove,  that 
while  the  Germans  were  firfl  in  the  field  with  their  a£lual 
produftions,  /.  /.,  dated  impreiEons  from  copper-plates  engraved 
direftly  for  the  purpofe  of  being  printed  from — the  Italians 
were  receiving  thefe  works  as  hints  and  fuggeflions,  leading 
them  to  tefl  their  plates  in  niello  in  a  like  way,  which  plates, 
it  mufl  be  remembered,  though  capable  of  yielding  fuch  im- 
preiEons, were  not  engraved  with  the  exprefs  intention  that 
they  fhould  be  made  to  do  fo.  As  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  interefting 
Life  of  Albert  Diirer,  remarks : — 

*  The  art  of  engraving  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  was  really  a 
German  invention^  and  this  would  have  been  long  iince  confeHed,  were 
it  not  that  the  prefence  of  a  hiftorian  in  Italy,  has  made  all  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  goldfmith  Finiguerra  has  received 
all  the  honours  of  a  difcovcrcr,  and  Florence  the  credit  of  having  (een 
the  firft-fruits  of  the  art  of  engraving.  The  (lory  as  recoimtcd  by 
by  Vafari,  with  all  its  interefting  details,  is  conftantly  reproduced,  and 
will  continue  to  be  ib  as  there  is  no  other  wherewith  to  fupplant  it. 
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Neverthelds,  it  is  long  fince  Strutt  (ho wed  that  the  date  affigned  to 
the  diicovery  in  Florence  was  really  pofterior  to  that  on  ezifting  prints 
executed  in  Upper  Germany,  and  iince  his  time  many  others  have 
been  obierved  bearing  an  earlier  or  contemporary  character.  We 
have  the  Mailer  of  Martin  Schon,  and  the  Mailer  oflfrael  van  Mechen, 
with  others,  working  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  even  theie  great  and 
accomplifhed  engravers  themfelves,  who  fhow  no  fign  of  having  been 
the  pioneers  in  a  new  art,  carry  us  back  to  Vafari's  date.  Schon  died 
in  i486,  leaving  a  lifetime  of  engravings  behind  him,  which  he  muft 
have  begun  to  produce  before  the  date  affigned  to  the  Florentine  dis- 
covery, and  his  Mailer  Zwott,  or  whoever  he  was,  takes  us  back  to 
the  earlier  years  of  the  printing-preis.'  (P.  3.) 

We  would  remark  that  the  chief  points  of  Vaiaii*s  flate- 
ments  appear  to  be  fairly  corred  with  the  exception  of  the 
affiimpdon  that  Finiguerra's  attempts  were  the  firft  which  had 
been  made.  Of  courfe,  ib  far  as  the  queilion  of  priority  is 
concerned  it  is  a  mofl  important  one,  but  as  far  as  an  account 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  firft  attempts  in  the  procefs  of 
taking  impreiEons  from  metal  plates  in  Italy  is  confidered  it 
has  little  influence,  and  Vaiari  may  be  relied  on.  His  account 
is  the  following : — 

'  The  commencement  of  the  art  of  engraving  {delP  intagiiare) 
fprings  from  Mafo  Finiguerra,  a  Florentine,  about  the  year  of  grace 
1460,  fince  this  artiil  from  all  his  works,  which  he  engraved  on  filver 
to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  niello^  obtained  from  them  impreffions 
in  clay,  and  having  poured  liquid  fiilphur  on  theie,  they  became  im- 
printed and  charged  with  fmoke.  Whence  by  means  of  oil  they 
gave  out  the  fame  efied  as  did  the  filver.  And  this  he  did  again 
with  damp  paper,  and  with  the  fame  tint,  exerting  prefTure  gently  all 
over  it  with  a  round  roller,  which  made  it  appear  not  only  as  if  printed, 
but  as  though  drawn  with  the  pen.'    (Tomo  vii.  p.  131.) 

Whether  Finiguerra  took  his  imprefiion  on  paper  imSt 
fix>m  the  metal  plate,  or  from  a  counter-proof  in  fulphur  from 
an  imprei&on  in  clay,  has  been  difputed,  a  doubt  having  arifen 
on  account  of  the  vaguenefs  of  Vaiari's  defcription.  But  this 
matter  does  not  now  concern  us;  fufiice  it  to  fay,  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  Mafo  Finiguerra,  produced  foon  after 
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the  year  1450,  impreffions  on  paper  from  (liver  plates  en- 
graved for  the  purpofe  of  being  charged  with  nigellum.  We 
have  not  any  evidence  earlier  than  this  of  metal  plates  having 
been  made  to  yield  impreffions  on  paper  in  Italy ;  and  at  this 
date  even  fuch  plates  were  not  engraved  dire£Uy  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  printing  from,  the  impreffions  being  taken  for  the  fake 
of  the  artift  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  eiFe£ls  which  the 
completed  nielli  would  produce.  Ten  years  had  to  pafs  from 
this  time  before  Baccio  Baldini,  the  oldeft  of  the  Italian 
copper-plate  engravers,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the 
procedure  prad^ifed  with  nielli  plates  to  the  indefinite  midtipli- 
cation  of  impreffions  obtained  from  plates  engraved  fpecially  for 
the  purpofe  of  yielding  them.  The  oldeft  dated  print,  a  kalendar 
(PafT.  V.  p.  31))  we  have  of  Baldini,  or  atleaft  fuppofed  to  be  his, 
bears  on  it  1465, 1.^.,  nearly  twenty  years  later  than  the  earlieft 
date  born  by  an  impreffion  from  a  German  copper-plate.  It  is 
true  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  birth  of 
engraving  in  intaglio  on  copper-plate  in  Germany  could  be 
traced  further  back  than  this,  and  prints  have  been  flated  to 
exift  having  the  years  1422,  1430,  1440,  and  1445,  ^^  them ; 
but  fuch  ftatements  cannot  be  fupported  by  the  aftual  pro- 
du<aion  of  the  proofs  (Bartfch,  Bibl.  2,  v.  13,  p.  5 ;  Paff.  Bibl. 
56,  i.  p.  iQi.)  The  oldeft  German  engraving,  1./.,  from  copper- 
plate, known  up  to  the  prefent  time,  bears  the  date  1446.  It 
is  a  Flagellation,  forming  part  of  a  feries  of  feven  prints  of 
a  Paffion,  which  was  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of  M.  Re- 
nouvier  of  Montpelier.  Thefe  prints  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  matter  of  Upper  Germany.  They  are 
rude  and  archaic  in  ftyle,  the  forms  are  ftrongly  accentuated, 
and  the  (hadows  in  the  flefh  and  architedural  details  are  barely 
indicated  by  (hort  and  irregular  hatchings,  whilft  thefe  lines 
in  the  draperies  are  more  elongated  and  fine.  The  drawing 
without  being  exad  or  very  well  exprefTed  (hows  neverthelefs 
a  certain  amount  of  obfervation  of  nature  while  the  expreffion 
of  the  heads  is  true,  very  lively,  though  fbmetimes  verging  on 
caricature.  (PafT.  ii.  p.  4.) 

We  may  refer  next  to  a  print  of  fbmc  notoriety,  viz.,  the 
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Mary  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  formerly  in  the  Weigel 
cabinet,  and  of  which  copies  may  be  found  in  Naumann's 
'  Archiv.  f.  die  Zeichnenden  Kunft/  iv.  Jahrgg.  1858  ;  Wei- 
gel's  '  Drucker  Kunft '  (Bibl.  70),  and  Weigel's  *  Sale  Cata- 
logue.' This  print  bears  the  date  145 1  and  the  (ignature  ^. 
It  is  an  example  of  early  art  far  fuperior  to  the  engraving  juft 
alluded  to.  The  drawing  is  delicate  with  a  certain  grandeur 
of  ftyle,  and  the  defign  not  devoid  of  fentiment  and  beauty. 
It  has  been  printed  of  a  fine  black  colour.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  doubts  have  been  caft  upon  the  validity  of  the 
date  145 1.  It  is  ftated  to  have  been  tampered  with  on  the 
engraving.  At  any  rate  the  latter  was  purchafed  by  good 
authorities  at  the  recent  fale  (1872)  for  nearly  600/.  We 
(hall  again  refer  to  it. 

A  third  precious  illuflration  of  early  engraving  is  in  our 
own  national  colledion.  We  have  before  noticed  it  when 
alluding  to  the  illumination  of  engravings  in  MSS.  It  is  a 
Laft  Supper,  bearing  date  1457,  ^^^  occurs  as  one  of  a 
feries  of  twenty-eight  pieces.  We  have  feveral  times  examined 
this  fpecimen,  and  muft  admit  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  every 
refpedl  to  the  ilyle,  feeling,  and  execution  of  the  piece  laft 
mentioned. 

In  the  library  of  Danzig  is  a  Decollation  of  St.  Catherine, 
with  the  date  1458  on  it,  and  which,  according  to  PaiTavant,  is 
evidently  of  German  origin ;  while  of  the  Mafter  of  1464, 
belonging  to  either  Lower  Germany  or  Flanders,  fbmetimes 
called  ^  le  maitn  au  banderoles^*  (everal  examples  are  known. 

Of  the  inftances  adduced  fbme  carry  us  back  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  earlieft  efforts  of  Finiguerra,  while 
others  approaching  yet  ftill  keep  within  the  time  ere  Baccio 
Baldini  fubftantively  eftablifhed  engraving  in  Italy.  Some 
writers  have  fuggefted  that  even  when  Italy  did  begin  to  work 
off  impreffions  from  her  plates,  nielli  or  otherwife,  that  (he 
dire&ly  took  the  hint  from  Germany.  Thus  Mr.  Scott 
remarks, — 

'  The  truth  \s,  the  happy  idea  of  rubbing  off  impreffions  from  plates 
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prepared  for  nielii  was  probably  fuggefted  by  the  fight  or  the  rumour 
of  engraving  printed  on  paper  by  prefTure.  The  charts  for  the 
Ptolemy  publifhed  in  Rome  in  1478  were  commenced  in  1472^  they 
are  therefore  the  earlieft  known  publiihed  copper-plates  done  in  Italy, 
and  they  were  done  by  Germans,  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold 
Buckvick/    (P.  3.) 

The  work  of  Bettini,  <£I  Monte  Sando  di  Dio,'  was 
printed  by  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  in  1477.  Paflfavant,  referring 
to  this  hSt  (vL  p.  197),  obferves, — 

'  A  rather  fingular  coincidence  in  connection  with  this  (ubje6b  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  presence  at  Florence,  precisely  in  the  year  1450 
(the  year  when  Ma(b  Finiguerra  is  thought  to  have  obtained  his  firft 
impreffions),  of  Roger  Van  den  Weyden,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Van 
Eyck.  He  was  painting  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  for  the  Medici  family. 
One  can  icarcely  doubt  that  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  famous  goldfinith, 
Mafb  Finiguerra,  in  order  to  fee  the  beautiful  pax  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  upon  which  the  latter  was  then  engaged.  It  is  there- 
fore  not  unlikely  that  the  Flemilh  painter,  on  obferving  the  complicated 
method  followed  by  the  Florentine  artifl  in  procuring  impreffions  in 
fulphur  in  order  to  afterwards  fill  them  with  black  tint  and  fb  judge  of 
the  efiedl  of  his  work,  would  fhow  him  the  very  fimple  method  of 
obtaining  the  fame  refult  from  direCUy  impreffing  the  plate  on  damp 
paper.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  certain  very  old  proofs 
of  nieiii  of  Netherlands  origin,  preferved  in  the  colle£Uon  at  Drefden, 
and  which  are  of  the  period  of  Mafler  Roger/ 

The  eminent  painter,  Van  Eyck,  was  at  Rome  in  1450. 
It  is  not  eafy,  however,  to  underftand  how  it  fhould  have 
happened  that  if  fo  ingenious  and  important  a  procefs  as  the 
German  one  had  been  communicated  to  the  Italians,  the  latter 
fhould  have  allowed  ten  years  to  elapfe  before  they  decided  on 
its  employment ;  but  on  this  point  hereafter.  In  the  opinion 
of  PaiTavant  a  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  Germans  to  the 
Italians  is  (hown  in  the  h&s  that  Sandro  Botticelli  imitated  in 
his  prints  of  the  Prophets,  certain  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Mafter  Ja  S&  1466,  already  working  according  to  fbme  in  146 1, 
and  employed,  as  did  the  Mafter  of  1464,  the  *  dry  point'  in 
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hatching  the  ihadows  in  the  illuftrations  to  the  ^  Divina  Com- 
media '  of  Dante. 

Strutt  fought  to  (how  that  England  had  a  fair  right  to 
claim  a  good  rivalry  with,  if  not  adual  priority  to<,  other  coun- 
tries in  the  early  pradice  of  metal  engraving.  He  gave,  in  his 
well-known  ^  Dictionary/  an  impreiEon  direct  from  a  metal 
plate  in  his  pofTeffion,  which  he  thought  was  as  early  as  any 
that  had  been  executed  in  the  iirft  epoch  of  the  art.  Judging 
from  the  ftyle  of  the  figures  and  text  in  his  illuftration  we 
Ihould  think  that  few  would  agree  with  him. 

One  of  the  more  recent  writers  on  our  department,  viz., 
Dupleffis,  in  '  Les  Merveilles  de  la  Gravure ' — 

<does  not  hefitate  to  afiBnn,  though  without  being  able  to  produce 
any  fbnnal  proof  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  that  the  art  of  impreOing 
paper  from  engraved  metal  plates  was  diicovered  iimultaneouily  in  Italy 
and  Gennany.'     (P.  181.) 

Breitkopf,  Janfen,  and  Firmin  Didot,  have  dwelt  on  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  fatisfaftory  concluiions  concerning  the 
when  and  where  of  the  origin  of  playing-cards  and  engraving, 
fo  long  as  we  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  time  and  countries 
in  which  paper  made  from  linen  rags  firfl  appeared.  The 
attempt  to  (blve  this  problem  is  oppofed  by  the  circumflance 
of  it  being  no  eafy  matter  to  diflinguifh  between  paper  made 
from  linen  rags  and  that  made  from  cotton;  which  latter 
kind  of  paper  was  employed  many  years  before  the  other 
defcription  came  into  ufe.  The  difficulty  becomes  all  the 
greater  as  we  difcover  that  at  one  time  the  two  fabrics  were 
mixed.  It  is  flated  that  the  moil  ancient  MS.  on  cotton  paper  is 
of  the  date  1050,  and  that  there  is  a  letter  to  Henry  III.  in  the 
Tower,  which  is  on  flrong  paper,  apparently  of  mixed  materials, 
while  feveral  letters  of  the  following  reign  have  been  written  evi- 
dently on  cotton  paper.  (Harding  on  Paper  and  Paper-making.) 
That  paper  made  from  linen  cloth  was  known  in  the  twelfth 
century  is  indiredly  proved  by  the  flatement  of  the  Arabian 
phyfician,  Abd  I'Hatiph,  who,  writing  an  account  of  his  vifit 
to  Egypt  in  the  year  1200,  remarks,  ^that  the  cloth  found 
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in  the  catacombs  and  ufed  to  envelope  the  mummies  was 
made  into  garments  or  ibid  to  the  fcribes  to  make  paper 
for  fhop-keepers/  Since  the  mummy  cloths  were  made  of 
linen  fo  muft  have  been  fuch  paper.  According  to  Mont- 
faucon  (Supp.  vi.  vol.  iii.  117),  there  had  not  been  any  book 
written  on  linen-rag  paper  before  St.  Louis,  who  reigned 
from  1226  to  1270 ;  others  afiert  that  the  Spaniards  had  manu- 
fadlured  it,  in  1260,  in  the  diftri<Sts  of  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
tia.  Its  ufe  even  prior  to  this  latter  date  has  been  maintained  by 
Schwandner^  for  a  MS.  mandate  of  Frederick  II.,  dated  1242, 
found  by  him  in  a  monaftery  of  Upper  Styria,  is  declared 
to  have  been  written  on  paper  made  from  linen  rag.  Janfen, 
during  his  refearches  as  ^CommifTaire  Archivifte/  for  the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  found,  he  tells  us,  a  piece  of 
^papier  du  lin^  ufed  in  1301  for  writing  an  account  on,  the 
paper-mark  being  a  circle  furmounted  by  a  ftalk,  bearing  at 
the  end  a  ftar  or  five  fmall  radiant  lines.  Breitkopf  rejecting 
all  which  he  confidered  as  doubtful  inftances,  declared  the 
earlieft  MS.  he  could  find  on  paper  from  linen  rag  was  of  the 
date  1308,  while,  according  to  Lacroix,  the  firft  genuine 
article  of  the  kind  is  a  letter  from  the  Sire  de  Joinville  to 
Louis  X.,  of  the  date  1315.  We  believe  there  is  a  MS.  on 
linen-rag  paper  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which  MS.  dates  back 
to  1335*  Janfen,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubje£l, 
came  to  the  concluAon  that, — 

'After  all  our  refearches  we  cannot  determine  the  precife  epoch  in 
commerce,  nor  the  country  in  which  linen  rags  were  firfl  ufed  for 
the  manufadhire  of  paper.  It  may  be  (aid,  however,  that  Italy  has 
better  claims  for  the  invention  notwithflanding  that  fhe  continued  to 
employ  cotton  paper  until  1367,  and  which  fhe  had  uied  fince  844. 
The  Germans  we  know  ufed  linen  paper  in  1308  ;  France  employed 
it  in  1301 ;  England  in  1342 ;  and  Spain  in  1367.*     (Bibl.  39.) 

The  paper  ufed  in  England  for  nearly  150  years  after  the 
date  above  mentioned  mufl  have  been  imported,  as  the  art  of 
making  it  is  confidered  not  to  have  been  pradlifed  amongfl  us 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509).  According  to 
Mr.  Gough  (*  Obfervations  on  the  Introduftion  of  Cards  into 
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England/  Archaeologia,  v.  8,  p.  158),  there  may  be  found 
in  die  *  Account  of  Edward  I/s  Expenfes  (1272-1307),'  a  lift 
of  the  ftores  given  out  for  the  ufe  of  Stirling  Caftle,  and 
amongft  which  are  mentioned  '  one  dozen  of  parchment  and 
one  pound  of  ink '  {unam  duodenam  pergameni  et  t,  lb.  atra^ 
mentt).  Clofely  as  the  general  ufe  of  paper  made  from  linen 
rags  muft  have  been  aflbciated  with  the  primitive  annals  of 
engraving,  it  is  yet  evident  that  a  review  of  the  early  hiftory 
of  the  former  does  little  further  than  (how  us  that  the  two 
were,  as  might  have  been  expeded,  in  clofe  connexion,  and 
that  the  natural  forerunner — paper — after  it  had  come  into 
general  ufe,  was  followed  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  of  a  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  country,  by  the  pradice  of  taking  im- 
preffions  on  it  from  metal  plates  and  wooden  blocks.  Having 
referred  in  the  preceding  pages  to  all  points  in  connexion  with 
the  early  hiftory  of  engraving,  deemed  neceiTary  fo  far,  it  may 
be  well,  before  we  clofe  the  chapter,  to  ftate  in  a  refume  the 
conclufions  at  which  we  may  arrive.     They  are  as  follow : — 

I  ft.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
ufe  of  the  'graver'  was  common  and  managed  with  great 
ability  for  the  purpofe  of  engraving  figures  and  other  fubjeds 
on  plates  of  metal  deftined  for  monumental  and  fepulchral 
purpofes.  The  *  point '  was  ufed  with  like  efficiency  for 
tracing  religious  fubjed^s  on  plates  of  metal  intended  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  binding  of  books  and  for  the  fides  of 
reliquaries,  and  mordaunts  were  employed  for  the  purpofe  of 
biting  out  ornamental  figures  on  the  iron  and  fteel  of  arms. 

2ndly.  That  it  is  juft  poffible  engraving — in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term,  /•  e.  the  receiving  impreffions  on 
parchment  or  paper,  or  like  material — ^was  pra£lifed  by  the 
Northern  Schools,  though  in  a  very  limited  way,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  Italy  filk  and  linen  fabrics  were  then 
imprinted  from  wooden  blocks. 

3dly.  That  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  engraving  became,  what  we  may  term  in  relation 
to  the  art  and  period,  well  efhiblifhed. 


§6  Engraving  from  the  13/A  Century. 

4thl7,  That  probably  to  Italy  is  due  the  credit  of  firft  em- 
ploying  wooden  blocks  for  imprinting  textile  fabrics,  and  to  the 
Northern  Schools  that  of  firft  taking  impreffions  both  from 
wood  and  metal  on  parchment  and  paper. 

5thly.  That  while  in  the  Northern  Schools  we  can  go 
back,  quoad  wood  engraving,  pofitively  to  1423,  and  as  re- 
fpe£ts  metal  engraving  to  1446,  we  cannot  reach  in  Italy,  as 
regards  the  firft,  farther  than  1467,  and  as  relates  to  the 
fecond  1450-52,  nielli  proofs,  and  1465  for  metal  plates 
engraved  for  the  purpofe  of  being  printed  from. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  PROCESSES  OR  KINDS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

WE  have  hitherto  employed  the  term  ^  engraving'  in  but 
a  very  general  way,  or  as  implying  fimply  the  cutting 
into  wooden  blocks  and  metal  plates  for  the  purpofe  of  their  being 
printed  off  on  (bme  paper-like  material ;  but  as  details  rather 
than  generalities  have  now  to  come  before  us,  it  is  necefiary  that 
fome  definite  ideas  be  formed  in  refped  to  the  different  pro- 
cedures under  which  engraving  is  conducted. 

When  a  fubftance  is  to  be  engraved  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  printed  from,  one  or  other  of  two  methods  is  foUowed. 
In  one  method  all  the  parts  intended  to  be  white  in  the  im- 
preffion — and  therefore  not  drawn  on  the  objed  to  be  en- 
graved— are  cut  away  or  dug  out  of  fuch  objeft,  whilft  all  the 
portions  to  be  dark  in  the  print,  and  which  are  drawn  on  the 
fubftance  to  be  engraved,  are  left  intad,  uncut  and  therefore 
ftanding  in  reUef,  The  ridges  thus  left  in  relief  become  the 
parts  which  are  afterwards  inked — ^the  cut-away  portions  re- 
maining pure  —  fo  that  when  paper  is  preffed  againft  the 
engraved  fubftance,  thefe  inked  ridges  in  relief  give  to  the 
paper  a  fecfimile  of  their  own  form  in  the  ink  they  leave 
on  it.  This  procefs  is  called  ^  engraving  in  relief.*  In  the 
other  method  the  parts  intended  to  be  white  in  the  print  are 
left  intad  and  uncut  on  the  engraved  obje£l,  while  the  parts 
drawn  upon  the  latter,  and  meant  to  (how  black  in  the  im- 
preffion,  are  cut  away  or  dug  out;  in  other  words,  the 
engraving  is  in  intaglio.  In  fuch  engraving  it  is  the  cut-out  or 
inUgliated  portions  which  become  inked,  and  which  when 
paper  is  preffed  againft,  or  rather  into  them,  yield  a  facfimile 
of  the  defign  in  the  ink  transferred  to  the  paper.     In  the  firft 
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inftance  the  inked  and  formative  portions  are  prefTed  into  the 
paper ;  in  the  fecond  cafe  the  paper  is  prefled  into  the  inked 
znd  formative  parts.  On  examining  the  back  furface,  or  ver/o^ 
of  an  imprei&on  taken  from  a  block  or  plate  engraved  in  relief 
the  block  lines  appear  to  form  projedions,  while  on  the  front, 
or  re^o,  of  the  print  they  appear  as  indentations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ver/o  of  an  impreffion  from  an  engraving  in  intaglio 
exhibits  rather  depreffions  over  the  blacks,  while  the  latter  in 
front  are  rough  or  elevated.  The  firft  method  here  defcribed 
has  been. termed  by  the  French  *  taille  iTepargnej  becaufe  it 
confifts  in  fparing  the  outlines  and  marks  of  the  drawing,  and 
cutting  out  the  whites,  while  the  fecond  procefs  has  been 
called  ^gravure  en  creux^  fince  the  outlines  or  drawings  are  cut 
away  or  hollowed  out. 

In  engraving  metal  plates  the  procefs  of  intaglio  work  is 
ufually  followed,  and  in  engraving  wooden  blocks  that  of 
cutting  in  relief  But  both  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  and 
recent  times  metal  plates  have  been  cut  in  relief,  and  the 
forms  drawn  on  wooden  blocks  have  been  engraved  in  intaglio. 
In  the  former  cafe  the  portions  of  metal  in  relief  2Xt  inked,  as 
in  the  wooden  block,  but  in  the  latter  the  parts  in  intaglio  are 
not  inked,  as  they  are  in  the  engraved  metal  plate.  In  the 
fecond  cafe,  too,  the  furface  of  the  block  receives  ink  from  a 
roller,  allowing  the  forms  to  come  off  white  from  a  black 
ground,  whilfl  the  furface  in  metal  intaglio  work  would  come 
dark  off  a  light  ground  if  inked  and  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  latter  would  alfo  occur  in  printing  from  a  wood- 
block on  which  the  forms  had  been  cut  and  inked  in  the  ufual 
manner.  This  reverfal  of  colour  and  formative  line  to  the 
method  generally  followed  in  wood-engraving  has  likewife  been 
occaflonally  pradlifed  in  the  cafe  of  engraving  on  metal  plates. 
Concerning  this  variation,  we  fhall  poftpone  what  we  have  to 
fay  until  difcui&ng  the  maniere  criblee^  nor  do  more  than 
mention  at  prefent  that  the  early  mafters  occalionally  engraved 
both  in  relief  ^nd  in  intaglio  upon  the  fame  metal  plate. 

In  producing  the  intagliate  hollows  in  metal-plate  en- 
graving, different   procedures    are   followed,    fometimes    the 
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hollows  are  cut  or  ploughed  out,  ibnietimes  fcratched  or 
fcraped  out,  occafionally  punched  out,  and  not  unfrequently 
eaten  or  corroded  away  by  acid  mordaunts.  It  often  happens 
that  more  than  one  procefs  is  adopted  in  refpe£l  of  the  fame 
plate. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  determine  whether  wood-blocks  or 
metal  plates  were  firft  ufed  to  engrave  on,  for  view  them 
in  any  aipe£l  we  fee  them  had  recourfe  to  apparently  con- 
temporaneoufly.  If  wood  was  early  employed  for  imprinting 
textile  &brics,  fo  were  engraved  interrafiU  metal  plates,  de- 
corating book-covers,  altar-tabernacles,  reliquaries,  &c.,  made 
to  yield  impreffions,  and  at  the  fame  period,  ue.  from  the 
latter  third  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  firft  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  Is  confidered  by  fome  good  authorities 
that  not  a  few  prints  exift  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
whether  they  have  been  printed  from  wooden  blocks  or  metal 
plates. 

For  engraving  on  wood,  pear  and  crab-tree  blocks  were 
employed  by  the  old  mafters,  and  they  frequently  ufed  them  of 
very  large  fize.  In  fome  cafes  their  dimenfions  and  cha- 
rader  were  fuch  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  confidered  rather  as 
fmall  planks  than  blocks,  while  in  others  feveral  blocks  were 
united  together  to  form  a  complete  engraving,  the  impreffion 
of  which  may  be  faid  to  have  been  enormous  relative  to  the 
art  period.  H.  S.  Beham  cut  fome  very  large  fingle  blocks, 
and  in  Derfchau*s  work  (Bibl.  15)  may  be  feen  a  cut  engraved 
in  1525,  which  is  more  than  34  inches  high  by  24  wide, 
and  executed  in  a  ftyle  as  bold  and  free  as  its  fize  demanded. 
Domenico  dalle  Greche  reprefented  Titian's  defign  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  Hoft,  on  feveral  blocks,  which  when  united  gave  an 
impreffion  of  a  woodcut  more  than  fix  feet  in  length.  Many 
blocks  have  reached  our  own  time,  not  of  courfe  blocks  of 
incunabula^  but  of  the  time  of  Diirer,  or  fhortly  after  him  \ 
ftill  we  have  a  few  of  the  former,  and  in  this  country.  The 
library  of  Earl  Spencer,  at  Althorp,  pofTefTes  more  than  one 
xylographic  block ;  and  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  are  preferved 
moft  of  the  original  blocks  of  the  Smaller  Paffion  of  A.  Diirer. 
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The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  is  particularly  rich  in  thefe 
treafures,  the  origin  of  which  was  due  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  to  the  engravers  of  his  time.  We  have 
before  referred  to  the  publication  by  Baron  Derfchau  of  nu- 
merous impreffions  worked  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  from  a  feries  of  old  blocks  faid  to  have  been  coUeded 
by  him  after  much  trouble,  and  fome  of  which  he  maintained 
had  their  origin  before  1500.  Upon  many  of  his  examples 
little  or  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  the  blocks  from  which 
they  were  taken  being  not  very  old^  but  fimply  very  bad^ 
while  others  are  fufpicioufly  like  modem  impoftures.  There 
are  others  which  are  original,  but  not  very  old,  and  one  or  two 
impreffions  may  be  from  blocks  engraved  before  the  time  of 
Diirer. 

We  believe  135  blocks  connected  with  the  Triumph 
of  Maximilian  are  to  be  feen  at  Vienna,  all  of  pear- wood,  and 
feveral  of  them  partially  worm-eaten.  They  were  engraved 
between  15 16  and  15 19  by  feventeen  engravers  whofe  names 
(Bartfch,  vii.  p.  235)  are  written  in  fuU  with  ink  on  the 
backs  of  many  of  the  blocks.     Mr.  Chatto  writes, 

<  There  are  (till  in  exiftence  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  original 
blocks  defigned  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
deiigned  by  the  moft  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.'  (P.  304.) 

Blocks  of  purely  xylographic  character,  with  engraved 
text  only  on  them,  of  very  early  origin,  have  defcended  to  us, 
as  inftanced  by  the  two  old  blocks  of  a  DonatuSj  firft  noticed 
by  Heinecken,  and  fince  more  minutely  defcribed  by  Chatto 
in  his  *  Hiftory  of  Wood  Engraving.' 

M.  Firmin  Didot  ftates  that  the  numerous  blocks  of  wood 
— all  of  pear-tree — ^which  he  faw  in  the  Mufeum  at  Bafle,  and 
which  were  drawn  upon  with  the  pen  by  Brandt  for  a  pro- 
jected edition  of  *  Terence,'  were  all  *  bois  du  fil^  that  is  to 
fay,  they  were  blocks  cut  in  the  longitudinal  way  of  the  wood, 
and  drawn  upon  in  the  direction  of  the  woody  fibre.  In 
modern  times  box-wood  is  the  chief  material  employed,  and  in 
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the  form  of  ^bois    debaut^  or  wood   cut  in  the  tranfverfe 
dire£Bon,  and  drawn  upon  on  the  fame  furiace. 

'  Engraving  on  pear-wood/  fays  M.  Didot,  '  where  the  point 
of  the  ardft  often  meeting  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  caufing  the 
former  to  deviate  to  the  hazard  of  the  continuity  of  the  cutting,  pre- 
ients  a  difficulty  to   be  fiirmounted  only  by  great  addrefs,  extreme 

attention,  and  confiderable  lofs  of  dme In  engraving  on  box 

and  "  bois  debout/'  a  greater  quicknefs  of  execudon  is  attainable,  to  the 
extent  even  of  eight  or  nine  times  that  poilible  in  engraving  on  pear- 
wood  and  "  bois  du  fiL"  We  may  judge  by  this  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  patience  expended  on  the  great  number  of  books  iUuftrated 
with  woodcuts,  which  were  executed  in  the  fixteenth  century  at 
Ntimberg,  Baile,  Paris,  and  Lyon,  bearing  in  mind  that  many  of 
them  did  not  contain  lefs  than  two,  three,  or  even  four  hundred 
defigns.'  (C.  278.) 

We  may  remark,  en  paffanty  that  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  *  Bookworm  *  (London,  1866)  may  be  feen  a  reproduction 
engraved  on  pear-tree  wood  of  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum,  fuch  method  having  been  adopted  by  M.  Berjeau 
the  better  to  imitate  the  original  xylograph. 

The  mode  of  repairing  a  block  by  means  of  the  ^  plug' 
appears  to  have  been  pra£tifed  by  the  German  engravers  of 
the  time  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  plug  which  they  inferted  was 
ufually  fquare,  and  not  circular,  as  at  prefent  (Chatto).  Upon 
this  point  the  remarks  of  Sandars  and  of  Beijeau,  in  the 
'  Bookworm'  for  1868  and  1870,  may  be  confulted. 

During  the  firfl  epoch  of  art  the  cutting  of  the  wood-block 
involved  a  fingle  figure  only  and  in  outline,  or  perhaps  a  coat 
of  arms.  A  name  was  cut  under  the  former,  or  above  it  in  a 
*  banderole,'  then  followed  often  a  few  lines  or  a  verfe,  or  inftead, 
*Ora  pro  nobis'  was  engraved  beneath.  Gradually  the  infcrip- 
tion  increafed  in  length,  and  feveral  figures  were  introduced, 
with  attempts  at  (hading,  and  perhaps  more  than  half  a  page  of 
Latin  or  German  text,  all  cut  on  the  fame  piece  of  wood. 
The  labour  and  care  necefTary  to  produce  the  latter  muft  have 
bi  outweighed  the  cuttbg  of  the  figures  after  the  transference 
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of  the  defign  to  the  wood.  Alluding  to  an  edition  of  the 
block-book,  the  Speculum  Humans  Salvationis,  printed  fb 
far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  partly  from  movable  type  and 
partly  from  the  blocks  (after  an  edition  had  been  printed 
entirely  from  movable  type),  Mr.  Chatto  obferves : — 

'  The  page  printed  from  the  wood-block  was,  in  fhort,  a  fac- 
fimile  of  the  correfponding  page,  printed  from  movable  types.  So 
completely  did  they  correfpond  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  impreflion 
of  the  page  printed  from  movable  types  had  been  transferred,  as 
engravers  fay,  to  the  block.' 

How  this  was  efFeded  in  old  times  we  do  not  know,  but  at 
the  prefent  day  engravers — 

'  Firft  moiften  the  back  of  the  paper  on  which  the  cut  or  letterprefs  is 
printed  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  potafh  and  eflence  of  lavender, 
in  equal  quantities,  which  cauies  the  ink  to  feparate  readily  from  the 
paper;  next,  when  the  paper  is  nearly  dry,  the  cut  or  page  is  placed 
above  a  prepared  block,  and  by  moderate  prefTure  the  ink  comes  off 
from  the  paper,  and  leaves  an  impreflion  upon  the  wood.*  (P.  104.) 

On  M.  Berjeau's  authority  (^  Introdudion  to  Ottley's 
Inquiry  into  Printing'),  we  give  the  following  account  of  the 
practice  of  the  old  wood-engravers : — 

'  A  block  of  wood  being  prepared  from  a  perpendicular  cutting 
of  pear-tree,  either  a  drawing  was  made  upon  its  furface,  in  which 
every  line  was  delineated  with  a  pencil  or  reed-pen  exa£Uy  as  the  cut 
was  ultimately  to  appear,  the  intervening  fpaces  of  plain  wood  being 
cut  away,  or  more  often,  it  is  thought  by  fome,  the  defign  having  been 
drawn  on  a  fheet  of  paper,  the  latter  was  glued,  with  its  hct  down- 
wards, on  the  prepared  block;  the  paper  was  then  rendered  tranf- 
parent,  perhaps  by  oiling  it,  fo  that  every  part  could  be  diflindlly  feen 
through.  They  then  cut  through  the  paper,  hollowing  out  the  block 
in  all  thofe  parts  where  no  lines  of  the  pen  appeared;  which  com- 
pleted the  work,  the  furface  of  the  block  then  prefenting  in  relief  every 
line  and  touch  of  the  original  drawing.' 

The  abundance  of  crofs-hatching  fo  conftantly  found  in 
old  woodcuts  is  explained  by  the  fa£t  of  this  being  the  eafieft 
mode  for  the  draughtfman  to  follow  in  obtaining  his  effects  of 
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light  and  (bade.  The  great  labour  it  allots  to  the  engraver — 
who  has  to  cut  down  eveiy  minute  fpace  from  each  angle  of 
the  lines,  and  clear  out  the  former — was  not  then  taken  into 
account. 

In  1568,  Joft  (or  Jobft)  Amman  defigned  a  feries  of  cuts 
to  illuftrate  Hans  Sachs'  defcription  of  the  various  ranks  of 
men,  arts,  and  handicraftfmen,  and  which  was  publifhed,  with 
verfes  defcriptive  of  the  cuts,  Amongft  the  latter  were  figured 
the  *  Formfchneider,'  or  *form*  or  'figure-cutter,'  and  the 
*  Briefinaler,'  or  *  card-painter,'  or  *  ftenciller,'  and  their  avoca- 
tions fpoken  of  as  diftin£l  trades.  In  Chatto  and  Jackfon 
(Bibl.  38)  may  be  feen  copies  of  the  two  cuts.  The  *  Form- 
fchneider,'  or  wood-engraver  proper, 

'  Is  apparently  at  work  on  a  block  which  he  has  before  him,  but  the 
kind  of  tool  which  he  employs  is  not  ezafUy  like  thofe  ufed  by  Englifh 
wood-engravers  of  the  preient  day.  It  (eems  to  refemble  a  fniall,  long- 
handled  defk-knife ;  while  the  tool  of  the  modern  wood-engraver  has  a 
handle  which  is  rounded  at  the  top,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  It  b  alfb  never  held  vertically,  as  it  appears  in  the 
hand  of  the  "  formfchneider.**  It  is,  however,  certain,  from  other 
woodcuts,  which  will  be  fubfequently  noticed,  that  the  wood-engravers 
of  that  period  were  accuftomed  to  ufe  a  tool  with  a  handle  rounded  at 
the  top,  fimilar  to  the  graver  ufed  in  the  prefent  day/   (P.  410.) 

In  order  that  fbme  of  the  lines  or  ridges  left  (landing  in 
relief  on  the  block  may  be  fubje£ted  to  lefs  prefTure  in  printing 
than  are  the  other  parts,  and  thus  allowed  to  appear  lighter  in 
the  impreffion,  modern  engravers  often  pradife  *  lowering '  of 
the  block,  / .  e,  they  fcrape  away  the  furiace  of  the  block  from 
the  centre  towards  the  fides,  or  hollow  it  out  in  fuch  other 
places  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  This  practice,  though 
claimed  as  a  modern  invention,  has  been  fhown  by  Mr.  Chatto 
to  have  been  pradifed  as  far  back,  at  leaft,  as  1538  -,  for  the 
Lyons'  *  Dance  of  Death'  of  that  date — 

'  Afibrds  ieveral  infbmces  of  blocks  lowered  in  this  manner,  not  only 
towards  the  edges,  but  alio  in  the  middle  of  the  cut,  whenever  it  was 
neceflkry  that  certain  delicately  engraved  lines  ihould  be  lightly  printed. 
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and  thus  have  the  appearance  of  gradually  dimimihing  till  their  extremis 
ties  fhould  (carcely  be  diftinguifhable  from  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  imprefled.  Numerous  infbmces  of  this  pra6Uce  are  frequent  in 
woodcuts  executed  from  1 540  to  the  decline  of  the  art  in  the  (even- 
tcenth  century/   (P.  462.) 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  ink  ufed  in  taking 
imprei&ons  from  the  early  cuts,  and  for  the  block-books,  was 
always  of  a  very  pale  or  light-brown  colour,  very  thin  and 
waihy,  or  diflemper-like,  and  that  the  age  of  a  print  could  be 
approximately  arrived  at  from  regarding  the  character  of  the 
ink.  That  the  latter  was  very  frequently  as  jufl  defcribed  is 
true,  but  not  always  fo ;  for  moft  cabinets  rich  in  incunabula 
will  afford  examples  which  have  been  printed  off  in  a  black, 
folid-like  ink;  and  recent  refearches  have  proved,  alfo,  that 
fpecimens  of  the  lafl  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century — particu- 
larly from  the  fchool  of  Ulm — were  printed  ofF  in  pale  ink, 
like  many  much  earlier  productions.  Some  prints,  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  laft  quarter  of-  the  fourteenth  century  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth,  have  been  worked  off  even  with  a 
very  black  ink,  prepared  with  oil  or  fbme  fatty  matter.  To 
thefe  latter  belong  two  examples  formerly  in  the  Weigel  col- 
lection, facfimiles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  *  Anfange  der 
Druckerkunft.'  (Bibl.  70.)  One  is  a  Chrifl  in  the  Prefs, 
the  other  a  Saint  Chriflopher,  of  charader  more  archaic  than 
the  celebrated  print  of  1423,  and  in  which  the '  ink  of  impreffion 
has  been  fo  charged  with  oil  that  the  latter  has  fpread  beyond 
the  contours,  as  may  be  perceived  even  now.'  Neverthelefs 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  early  wood-cuts  were  printed  ofF 
with  a  pale  biftre,  diflemper-like  colour,  and  which,  according 
to  Meermann,  was  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  better  imitating 
the  colour  of  the  original  defigns. 

*  The  ink  with  which  the  cuts  in  the  "  Poor  Preacher's  Bible  " 
have  been  printed  is  evidently  a  kind  of  diHemper  of  the  colour  of 
biibe,  lighter  than  in  the  **  Hiilory  of  the  Virgin,"  and  darker  than  in 
the  ^*  Apocalypfe.''  In  many  of  thefe  cuts  certain  portions  of  the 
lines  appear  furchaiged  with  ink — fometimes  giving  to  the  whole  page 
rather  a  blotched  appearance — while  other  portions  feem  (carcely  to 
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have  received  any.  (Schelhorn  has  noticed  a  (imilar  appearance  in  the 
old  block-book  entided  "Ars  Memorandi/')  This  appearance  is 
undoubtedly  in  coniequence  of  the  light-bodied  ink  having,  from  its 
want  of  tenacity,  accumulated  on  the  block  where  the  line  was  thickefl 
or  where  two  lines  met,  leaving  the  thinner  portions  adjacent  with 
(carce  any  colouring  at  alL  The  block  muft,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  charged  with  fuch  ink  by  means  of  fbmething  like  a  brufh,  and 
not  by  means  of  a  ball.  In  (bme  parts  of  the  cuts — more  efpecially 
where  there  is  the  greateft  portion  of  text — (mall  white  (paces  may 
be  perceived,  as  if  a  graver  had  been  run  through  the  lines.  On  firft 
noticing  this  appearance,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  (preading  of  the  hairs  of  the  bru(h  in  inking,  whereby  certain  parts 
might  have  been  left  untouched.  The  (ame  kind  of  break  in  the  lines 
may  be  ob(erved,  however,  in  ^omt  of  the  impreflions  of  the  old  wood- 
cuts publifhed  by  Becker  and  Derfchau,  and  which  are  worked  off  by 
means  of  a  pre(8,  and  with  common  printers'  ink.  In  thefe  it  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  minute  furrows  in  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  and  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  the  fame  cauie  has  occafioned  a  (imilar  appearance 
in  the  cuts  of  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum  Predicatorum.''  *  (Jackfbn  and 
Chatto,  Bibl.  38,  p.  92.) 

We  may  fay  that,  as  a  rule,  the  paper  on  which  the  early 
woodcuts  were  printed  was  relatively  thick  and  coarfe,  and 
that,  if  it  had  the  advantage  of  great  folidity,  it  was  rendered 
by  the  latter  ibmewhat  repugnant  to  eafy  impreffion.  In  fa<Sl, 
the  papers  of  the  period,  being  manufadured  firom  hempen  rags, 
which  the  lye*wafh  fix>m  afhes  did  not  fulEciently  difmtegrate, 
offered  a  confiderable  refiftance,'  and,  further,  thefe  old  papers 
were  ftrongly  fized.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of 
what  ardfts  underftand  as  *  texture'  was  given  with  great 
advantage  by  thefe  coarfe-grained  fabrics. 

It  is  generally  afferted  that  the  early  cuts  and  xylographic 
impreffions  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  '  frotton,'  or  rubber, 
and  not  with  a  prefs  ;  that  is  to  (ay,  the  paper  being  laid  on  the 
block,  friSfton  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  former,  until 
fufficient  imprefs  of  the  defign  was  made  on  the  other  &ce  of 
the  paper. 

'  Con(idering,'  writes  Mr.  Chatto,  'the  thickncfs  of  the  paper  on 
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which  the  block-books  are  printed — if  I  may  apply  this  term  to  them 
— and  the  thin-bodied  ink  which  has  been  ufed,  I  am  at  a  lois  to 
conceive  how  the  early  wood-engravers  have  contrived  to  take  off 
their  impreilions  fo  corredUy ;  for  in  all  the  block-books  which  I  have 
(een,  where  fri^ion  has  evidently  been  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
the  impreilion,  I  have  only  noticed  two  fiibje^b  in  which  the  lines 
appeared  double,  in  confequence  of  the  fhifting  of  the  paper.  From 
the  want  of  body  in  the  ink,  which  appears  in  the  '' Apocalypie**  to 
have  been  little  more  than  water-colour,  it  is  not  likely  the  paper 
could  be  ufed  in  a  damp  fbite,  otherwiie  the  ink  would  run  or  (pread  ; 
and  even  if  this  difficulty  did  not  exift,  the  paper  in  a  damp  fUte  could 
not  have  borne  the  ezceffive  rubbing  which  it  appears  to  have  received 
in  order  to  obtain  the  impreffion.  Even  with  fuch  printer's  ink  as  is 
ufed  in  the  preient  day — which,  being  tenacious,  renders  the  paper,  in 
taking  an  impreffion  by  means  of  fridion,  much  lefs  liable  to  flip  or 
fhift — it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  clear  impreffions  on  thick  paper 
from  blocks  the  fize  of  thofe  which  form  each  page  of  the  '^  Apocalypie" 
or  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Vii^n."  .  .  .  The  backs  of  many  of  the  old 
woodcuts  which  have  been  taken  by  means  of  friction  ftill  appear 
bright,  in  confequence  of  the  rubbing  which  the  paper  has  fuflained  in 
order  to  obtain  the  impreffion.  They  would  not  have  this  appearance 
if  the  paper  had  been  ufed  in  a  damp  flate.'    (Bibl.  38*  p-  78-) 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  alluding  to  the  page  of  the 
*  Speculum/  he  had  fele£led  for  illuftration,  remarks  that  the 
cuts  — 

'  Are  Hill  printed  from  wood,  in  brown  diftemper  ink,  fuch  as  was 
ufed  in  the  xylographic  books,  the  print  or  impreffion  of  them  being 
produced  by  rubbing  the  back  of  the  paper  when  placed  hot  down- 
wards upon  the  engraved  block ;  while  the  text  was  added  by  a  fepa- 
rate  procefs  being  printed  in  black  oleaginous  ink  from  movable 
types,  in  fbme  rude  kind  of  prefs  analogous  in  a6Uon  to  that  of  the 
fubfequently  perfedled  printing-prefs.  An  examination  of  the  original 
is  fufficlent  to  prove  thefe  aflertions,  the  back  itill  fhowing  the  glofs 
cauibd  by  the  rubbing  proce6  behind  the  impreffion  from  the  wood- 
engraving,  while  at  the  back  of  the  text  no  glofs  of  the  kind  is  found. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  at  the  back  of  the  text  of  the 
entirely  xylographic  pages  of  the  "  Speculum  "  the  fame  glofs  is  found  as 
at  the  back  of  the  illuflrations.'  (Bibl.  36,  p.  61.) 
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This  appearance  of  the  efFeds  of  friSion  dated  to  be  to 
plainly  perceivable  on  the  backs  of  old  woodcuts  is,  to  fay  the 
leaft,  often  very  doubtful  to  ourfelves.  Along  the  ridges 
on  the  back  of  the  paper,  formed  by  the  ftronger  indented 
black  lines  of  the  &ce  of  the  cut,  may  no  doubt  be  feen,  in 
many  prints,  a  poliih  which  is  wanting  on  the  reft  of  the 
paper.  But  in  general  fuch  polifh  is  not  more  than  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  flight  and  conftant  fridion  which  the 
print  muft  have  been  fubjeded  to,  during  the  courfe  of  its 
tranfmiffion  to  us  through  four  centuries.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
nothing  like  what  we  ihould  exped  to  fee  from  the  fi:i£lion  we 
may  fuppofe  to  have  been  necefliary  to  have  worked-ofF  fbme 
of  the  more  ftrongly  marked  impreffions  on  which  this  flight 
poliih  may  be  found.  We  would  obferve,  alfo,  that  autho- 
rities are  themfelves  occafionally  at  variance  concerning  the 
fame  print.  M.  Renouvier,  e,g.^  ftates  that  the  woodcuts  of 
the  '  Spirituale  Pomerium  *  were  *  imprimees  au  frotton  ;*  while 
Baron  Reiffenberg  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  printed  by  prefs. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  iatisfied  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
ufe  of  a  prefs  or  roller  of  ibme  kind,  by  the  engraver  and 
xylographic  artift^  was  unknown  before  Gutenberg's  iirft 
works  appeared ;  i.e.  1450-1460.  We  know  that  he  had 
fome  fort  of  printer's  prefs  by  1439,  but  we  believe  that  a  prefs 
was  employed  long  before  this  time.  As  Weigel  well  points 
out,  a  joiner's  or  forew-preft  muft  have  been  very  early  in  uie, 
and  a  very  flight  ftep  onwards  would  adapt  it  to  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  bound  together  the  leaves  of  MSS. ;  the  volumes  of 
which,  when  decorated  by  thick  covers,  inlaid  with  carved  or 
chafed  work,  muft  have  been  fubje&ed  to  fome  defcription  of 
fixed  prefiure.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  print  in  the 
Weigel  CoUedion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges, 
diftin£Uy  evinces  the  efkSts  of  prefiure. 

*  This  print,  inferted  in  a  hollow  of  the  cover  prepared  for  it, 
ieems  to  have  been  meant  to  replace  the  relief  in  ivory  which  deco- 
rated the  more  coftly  bindings  of  church  books.  It  would  alio  appear 
to  have  been  printed  off  whiifi  iVv  JStu — the  hollow  having  been  pre- 
vioufly  filled  with  glue, — by  means  of  the  plate  probably  heated  for  the 
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purpofe,  fince  the  glue  ftill  adheres  to  the  back  of  the  parchment,  over 
the  contours  in  relief  formed  by  the  cutting,  while  it  is  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  furface ;  on  the  contrary,  that  fide  of  the  parchment 
bearing  the  engraving  is  \tTy  fmooth/  (Pafll  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

In  fad,  the  *  prefs '  as  an  inftrument  merely  by  which 
continuous  prefTure  could  be  obtained,  is  in  the  form  of  the 
wine-prefs,  one  of  the  oldeft  of  inftruments,  and  conilantly 
reprefented  in  ancient  engravings.  Some  of  the  moft  vene- 
rable of  thefe,  reprefendng  *  Le  Chrift  fous  le  prefToir,'  place 
our  Saviour,  in  many  inftances,  under  fbme  form  of  fcrew- 
prefTure.  The  exa£l  nature  of  the  prefs,  and  its  frequency  of 
employment  in  lieu  of  fridion  in  taking  impreffions,  are  points 
upon  which  we  have  not  any  certain  knowledge;  but  that 
nothing  like  a  bookbinder's,  or  our  napkin  and  table-cloth 
prefs,  exifted  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
which  was  occafionally  employed  by  the  chafer  on  metal  and 
engraver  on  wood,  we  cannot  believe.  When  difcuffing  the 
Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423  we  (hall  again  touch  upon  this 
fubje£t. 

An  interefting,  much-canvafTed,  and  ftill  open  queftion  is. 
Did  the  old,  and  at  leafl  the  greater,  maflers  of  art,  like  Albert 
Diirer,  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  adually 
cut  the  wood  themfelves,  or  only  draw  their  defigns  on  the 
block,  leaving  to  others  the  tafk  of  engraving  them  ?  It  is 
now  the  general  belief  that  they  did  not  themfelves  cut  the 
wood.  The  documents  of  their  times  do  not  tend  to  fupport 
an  oppofite  opinion,  an  opinion  firft  broached  by  Van  Mander 
and  Sandrart.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  contemporary  wit- 
nefies  to  the  fa£t  of  the  exiilence,  in  the  days  of  thefe  early 
matters,  of  cutters  or  engravers  by  profei&on,  who  merely 
worked  after  thefe  mailers'  defigns.  Thus  Conrad  Peudnger 
writes  from  Augfburg  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  the 
effe£t  that  Stabius  had  brought  from  Niirnberg  to  Augfburg 
the  greater  part  of  the  figures  of  the  Triumphal  Arch,  by 
Albert  Diirer,  in  order  to  have  them  engraved  for  the  Em- 
peror in  the  latter  city.     Schaufelin,  in  15 12,  drew  on  the 
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wood  his  figures  of  the  '  Weifs-Kunig '  at  Augfburg,  and  then 
gave  them  to  Jof.  Dienecker,  a  graver  of  Antwerp  living  at 
Augfburg,  to  cut.  We  are  likewife  infonned,  through  the 
medium  of  Peutinger,  that  Burgkmair  had  to  pay  others  for 
cutting  his  own  defigns.  It  is  clear,  alfo,  from  various  pafTages 
of  a  long  letter  addrefied  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which 
the  reader  may  find  in  PaiE  vol.  L,  that  Albert  Diirer,  Schau- 
felin,  and  Burgkmair,  executed  the  defigns  only  on  the  blocks 
of  the  *  Triumph,'  which  were  afterwards  handed  over  to 
Dienecker  and  other  engravers,  as  Bartfch  had  previoufly 
ftated,  and  even  told  us  their  names,  ftill  to  be  found  on  the 
backs  of  many  of  the  blocks  preferved  at  Vienna.  The 
lateft  refearches  on  the  fubje£t  ftrongly  fupport,  it  muft  be 
confefl!ed,  the  conclufion  of  Paflavant,  viz.,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mailer  Jerome  of  Niirnberg,  Jobft  Dienecker  of 
Augfburg,  and  Hans  Liitzelburger  of  Bafle,  for  rnoji  that  we 
pofiefs  of  the  engraved  defigns  of  Albert  Diirer,  Schaufelin, 
Burgkmair,  Cranach,  Holbein,  Springinklee,  and  H.  S.  Beham. 
We  fay  '  moft,'  becaufe  it  is  by  no  means  fo  clear  that  we  owe 
to  them  all  the  engraved  defigns  of  thefe  matters. 

'  We  meet  with  feveral  engravings  on  wood  of  German  mailers  of 
this  period,  which  bear  not  only  the  names  of  their  authors^  but  like- 
wiie  the  addition  of  fecit  or  faciebat,  and  which  would  appear  to  (how 
that  (iich  mailers  themfelves  engraved  them.  We  have,  e,g,^  two 
prints  of  Hories  by  Hans  Baldung  Grlin  (Bartfchy  Nos.  57,  58)9  figned 
''Jo.  Baldung  fecit  1534/*  and  "Baldung  fecit  1534;*'  and  on  a  por- 
trait of  Duke  William  of  Juliers — a  reprodu6Uon  on  wood  of  an 
engraving  on  copper  by  H.  Aldegrever — may  be  feen  the  fignature 
**  Hinricus  Aldegreever,  Svfatien,  Facieb  at.  Anno  mdxu."  How- 
ever pofitive  a  proof  fnch  a  mode  of  fignature  may  appear,  that 
the  mailers  it  refers  to  themfelves  engraved  their  defigns,  we  have 
come  acrois  another,  however,  which  has  taught  us  that  the  word 
fecit  relates  only  to  the  drawer  on  the  wood.  We  refer  to  a  print 
repreienting  Chriil  fopported   by    an  Angel   bearing    two    diilindl 

fignatures,  viz.  I.  M.  f.  (fecit)  and  yy,  accompanied  by  an  engraver's 

tool ;  thus  little  doubt  can  eziil  that  the  mailer  of  the  initials  I M. 
executed  only  the  defign.     As  it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the 
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engraven  proper  on  wood  defired  to  make  themielyet  known  by 
fpecunens  of  their  art»  we  may  alTume  that  this  practice  came  into  ale 
chiefly  during  the  firft  half  of  the  iizteenth  century,  as  we  fee  in  an 
example  by  Hans  Broiamer  on  which — a  portrait  on  wood  of  the 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hefle — the  artift  figns  himielf,  'Hans  Brdiamer 
Formfchneider  zu  Eyffbrdt.' .  . .  ,  Among  the  Swifs  artifts,  like  Urie 
Graff,  Nicolas  Manuel  Deutch,  and  his  fon  Hans  Rudolph,  we  meet 
with  this  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  they  place  after  their  monograms, 
moH  frequently  the  reprefentation  of  a  little  dagger,  which  might  be 
miftaken  for  a  knife  for  cutting  the  wood,  and  (o  lead  to  the  conclufion 
that  they  were  likewiie  engravers  on  wood.  But  we  have  irrefutable 
evidence,  in  a  defign  by  Manuel  Deutfch,  of  Berne,  in  the  colle6Uon  at 
Bafle,  that  the  inftrument  in  queftion  reprefents  really  a  dagger.  Here 
two  (bldiers  are  reprefented  fighting  with  poignards  identical  with  the 
inftrument  added  by  the  artift  to  his  monogram.  Urfe  Graff  himfelf 
alfo  has  drawn  a  little  **  Love,"  having  attached  to  his  girdle  the  &me 
kind  of  poignard;  which,  in  fa£^  is  an  arm  that  every  fbldier  or 
Lanzknecht  carried.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  thefe  artifls 
defired  to  indicate  by  the  dagger  that  they  had  rendered  military  fervice 
to  a  (bvereign  after  the  Swifs  cuftom  even  to  the  prefent  day,  and 
which  we  know  the  painter  of  Berne  had  done  in  reality.  We  never 
find  with  their  monograms  the  engraver's  knife,  fuch  as  Rudolph 
Wyffenbach  and  the  Mafler  H  H.,  both  Swifs,  were  accuflomed  to 
add.  We  fee  only  Urfe  Graff  append  to  his  monogram,  as  a  more 
precife  defignation,  a  pounce-box,  in  his  quality  of  goldfmith  and 
director  of  the  Mint.  It  remains,  therefore,  very  doubtfid  if  thefe 
artifb  themiclves  engraved  on  wood.'  (Paff.  vol.  i.  p.  jS). 

Mr.  Chatto  thinks  that  if  Albert  Diirer  had  engraved  his 
own  defigns  he  would  not  have  introduced  crofs-hatching  fb 
frequently,  and  Woltmann  coincides  with  thofe  who  fee  in 
Refch,  Dienecker,  and  Liitzelburger,  the  pradical  exponents 
of  the  defigns  of  Diirer,  Burgkmair,  Holbein,  and  their  con- 
temporaries. Certainly,  as  far  as  documentary  evidence  goes, 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  early  matters 
cut  their  own  blocks,  and  confidering  to  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  their  fignatures  are  attached,  it  would  appear 
next  to  impoi&ble  for  them  to  have  undertaken  that  ofHce  if 
they  had  defired.     Confiderations  fuch  as  thefe,  taken  along 
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¥rith  the  important  circumftance  that  the  chara&er  of  the  cut- 
ting, or  the  ^  technic,'  of  the  works  of  the  (ame  mafter,  about 
the  fiune  period,  in  the  (ame  feries  of  prints^  is  not  unfre- 
quently  very  different  in  the  various  pieces  of  the  feries — one 
cut  being  of  firft-rate  ftyle,  whilft  that  which  follows  it  is  but 
of  third-rate  charader — induce  the  belief  that  fuch  cuts  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  one  and  the  fame  engraver,  and 
that  Diirer  and  his  followers  only  drew  their  defigns  on  the 
wood,  and  did  not  adually  engrave  them.  Though  we  are 
forced  to  admit  this  was  the  general  rule,  we  are  reludant  not 
to  allow  of  exceptional  inftances.  The  extreme  artiftic  feeling 
and  decifion  with  which  fome  of  the  works  of  the  old 
mafters  are  cut,  and  the  apparent  dire£t  influence  of  the  mind 
of  the  artift  in  carrying  out  the  defign — juft  as  we  fee  it  to  be 
in  the  etchings  of  the  great  etchers — make  one  loth  to  relin- 
quiih  the  idea  that  fome  of  the  more  charadleriftic  at  leafl  of 
their  works  were  cut  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  their  defigners. 
There  are  certain  wonderfully  beautiful  pieces  fo  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  general  run  in  technical  execution,  that  we  feel 
difpofed  to  agree  with  Didot  and  Heller  that  they  can  fcarcely 
have  filtered  through  any  medium  between  the  hand  of  the 
artift  and  their  produdion  in  relief  on  the  wood.  That  this 
belief  is  a  matter  rather  of  feeling  than  of  anything  elfe  we 
admit,  but  in  matters  of  art  feeling  has  its  value. 

'  I  believe,'  fays  M.  F.  Didot,  '  that  the  mailers  of  the  art  but 
rarely  took  up  the  graver ;  nevertheleis,  on  obferving  with  what  free- 
dom, with  what  propriety,  and  with  what  fentiment,  the  heads,  the 
hands,  and  the  feet  are  drawn  in  the  compofitions  of  Albert  Diirer,  I 
am  inclined  to  recogniie  in  this  the  hand  of  the  mafler,  and  I  fhare 
the  opinion  of  Heller,  who  believes  that  Albert  Diirer  did  not  confine 
himielf  to  drawing  on  the  wood  the  fubjedls  afterwards  confided  to 
the  knife  of  the  engraver,  but  that  he  cut  the  contours  of  the  more 
delicate  parts,  fuch  as  the  heads  and  the  extremities,  and  '*  les  cemait 
au  canif**  leaving  to  the  engravers  the  duty  of  following  out  that 

which  he  had  thus  indicated But  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of 

all  thofe  who  have  faid  and  repeated,  that  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer 
and  of  other  mailers  were  entirely  engraved  by  themielves  on  wood  in 
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relief,  as  in  intaglio  on  copper,  and  notwlthilanding  the  confcientious 
refearches  undertaken  by  MM.  Riunohr  and  Umbreit  to  difcover 
everything  that  might  contradi£l  the  concludons  of  Unger  and  Bartich, 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  they  have  fought  out 
with  fuch  minute  care  is  often  negative,  and  almoft  always  hypo- 
thetical.'    (Bibl.  col.  1 8,  24.) 

M.  L.  Delaborde  writes  in  anfwer  to  a  letter  from  M. 
Rumohr :  ^  You  afk  me  what  I  think  of  Holbein's  Bible — it  is 
charming;  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  There  are  cuts 
which  are  full  of  fpirit,  others  which  have  been  mafTacred  by 
fools,  but  in  which  the  genius  of  Holbein  ftill  appears  like  a  piece 
of  gold  glittering  at  the  bottom  of  a  rivulet.'  Mrs.  Heaton  ap- 
pears, from  what  fhe  ftates  in  her  '  Life  of  Albert  Diirer/  to 
have  been  influenced  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  iUuf- 
trious  mafter  did  adually  cut  the  block  upon  particular  occa- 
fions,  by  the  fame  feries  of  prints  which  has  always  feemed  to 
ourfelves  to  witnefs  to  the  fame  conclufion.  This  feries  is  the 
'  Apocalypfe/  T'hat  all  the  pieces  of  the  feries  were  cut  by 
Diirer  we  A6  not  believe,  but  that  feveral  were  his  immediate 
handiwork  we  are  unhefltatingly  of  opinion.  By  thefe  fame 
cuts  Haufmann  alfb  appears  to  have  been  led  to  a  like  infer- 
ence, and  to  give  even  a  wider  field  to  Diirer's  own  work  in 
this  refped  than  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  do,  though  he  admits 
that  truftworthy  figns  of  the  mailer's  actual  labour  are  not  to 
be  met  with  after  15 12.  Mrs.  Heaton  places  the  matter  very 
fairly  before  us  when  fhe  fays  that — 

'At  the  early  period  (1498)  when  the  "Apocalypfc"  appeared  in 
fpite  of  Jackfbn's  afTcrtion  to  the  contrary,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  working  Formfcbneider  in  Niirnberg  was  fufficiently  mafter  of  his 
art  to  be  able  to  exprefs  the  thoughts  and  meaning  of  the  artift  fb  un- 
hefltatingly and  powerfully  as  the  engraver,  whoever  he  may  be,  of 
thefe  illuftrations  has  done.  The  ftriking  boldneis  of  the  cuts  of  the 
**  Apocalypfe,"  which  is  due  as  well  to  the  felf-reliant  knowledge  of  the 
Formfcbneider  as  to  the  free  drawing  of  the  defigner,  firft  led  me  to 
think  it  probable  that  Diirer  was,  in  this  infbince,  at  all  events,  his 
own  Formfcbneider^  and  afterwards  my  opinion  was  gready  ftrength- 
cned  by  the  ftudy  of  fbme  vtcy  early  impreffions  of  thofe  cuts  in  the 
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pofleffion  of  HexT  CorniU  D'Orville  of  Frankfart.  Theie  impreffions 
were  probably  flruck  off  as  trial-proofs^  even  before  the  edition  of 
1498.  They  have  no  letter- prefs  at  the  back,  bat,  unlike  the  later 
impreffions  without  letter-prefs,  every  line  is  as  firm  and  diftindi  as  in 
the  original  drawing  on  the  block,  the  bold  and  confident  knowledge 
of  an  artift  is  indeed  much  more  diftindUy  vifible  in  theie  illufbations 
than  in  the  mechanical  (kill  and  accuracy  of  a  good  engraver.  And 
this  we  fhould  naturally  ezpe6^  if,  as  I  think,  Diirer  not  only  defigned 
but  executed  the  work  himfelf ;  added  to  this  intrinfic  evidence,  there 
is  the  eztrinfic,  that  even  if  he  could  at  that  time  have  found  a 
Fermfcbneider  capable  of  cutting  his  blocks,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  him  for  his  labour,  for  he  publiibed 
the  cuts  at  his  own  coft,  and  would  therefore,  we  may  fafely  aflume, 
be  defirous  of  laving  expenie  in  fuch  a  refponfible  undertaking.  Jack- 
ion's  aigument  refpedting  crofs-hatching  is  likewise  confirmatory  of 
this  view,  for  there  is  lefs  crofi-hatching  in  thefe  than  in  any  other  of 
DUrer's  woodcuts.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  tie.) 

It  is  right  to  point  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Cole  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  art  to  fuppofe  that  work- 
men could  not  be  found  to  engrave  Albert  Diirer's  or  Holbein's 
woodcuts  in  an  age  quite  equal  to,  if  not  furpaffing,  our  own 
in  the  execution  of  the  mofl  delicate  ornamental  work.  The 
general  queflion  as  it  is  regarded  by  one  fedion  of  critics,  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  flated  as  it  could  be  by  Rudolph  Weigel  in  his 
Holzfchnitte,  &c  (Bibl.  71),  though  in  a  crabbed  note  in 
fomewhat  crabbed  German. 

'  I  repeat,'  fiiys  Herr  Weigel, '  that  in  my  coUedUon  of  woodcuts 
I  have  brought  forward  fiich  examples  only  as  are  original  cuts,  / .  /. 
cuts  from  blocks  adtually  prepared  by  painters  and  draughtfmen  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  printed  from,  analogous  to  the  felf-produced 
copper-plate  engraving,  etching,  mezzodnto,  and  lithographic  work  o^ 
painters.  Such  works  of  art  fpeak  for  themielves,  according  to  the 
{pint  vivifying  the  material  or  guiding  the  hand  which  bears  the  burin* 
the  etching-needle,  and  the  fcraper.  In  refpedl  to  theie  ipirited  pro- 
ductions which — exa£)ly  as  in  the  caie  of  etchings  —  the  experienced 
connoiiieur  quickly,  the  learner  (lowly,  but  the  common  obierver 
never  appreciates  —  I   cannot    too    urgently    adviie    caution   againil 
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accepting  the  judgments  of  recent  phraie-maken  concerning  them. 
The  latter  draw  their  conclufions  from  modem  handwork,  the  tech- 
nical procefi  of  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  charader  of  the 
wood-engraving  of  the  old  mailers,  and,  moreover,  theie  modem 
workers  can  very  ieldom  juftly  lay  chum  to  artiflic  knowledge.  Thoie 
who  have  fupported  the  view — ^in  oppofition  to  numerous  opponents — 
that  the  old  mailers  did  adlually  engrave,  never  for  a  moment  thoi^ht 
of  aicribing  the  cutting  of  all  the  numerous  wood-engravings  known  as 
Diirer's,  Burgkmair*s,  and  others,  to  the  mailers  themielves,  but  only 
of  fuch  amongil  thoie  prints  as  at  once  ihike  the  eye  by  their  great 
(uperiority,  and  of  which  the  number  altogether  is  but  iinall.  A 
Raphael  had  his  Marc  Antonio,  his  Ugo  da  Carpi;  a  Titian,  his 
Andrea  Andreani,  his  Boldrini ;  a  Parmigiano,  his  Antonio  da  Trento; 
a  Diirer,  his  Hieronymus  the  **  Formichneider  ;'*  a  Burgkmair,  his  Joft 
De  Negker  (Jos  Dienecker  of  Antwerp);  a  Rubens,  his  Vorilermann,  his 
legher;  a  Van  Dyk,  hb  Pontius;  a Berghem,  his  ViiTcher;  a Du  Sart,  his 
Gole,  to  multiply  his  works,  and  to  whom  he  could  confidently  truft  his 
name,  iince  fuch  helpmates — always  good  draughtfmen,  ibmedmes  even 
painters,  and  better  acquainted  than  the  artift  with  technical  pro- 
ceiles — knew  how  to  carry  out  the  inventions  of  the  latter  precifely 
as  he  deiired.  The  wiih  to  deny  that  a  Van  Dyk,  a  Berghem,  ever 
etched,  ever  themielves  guided  a  needle;  or  that  a  Parmigiano,  a 
Burgkmair,  a  Joil  Amman,  ever  handled  a  graver,  or  a  Du  Sart  the 
icraper,  can  never  have  been  preient  to  any  reaibnable  mind,  fuch  a 
deiire  could  be  poflible  only  to  a  conceited  modern  age  which  aiTumes 
it  knows,  and  can  do  everything.  He  muil  be  ill  acquainted  with  the 
hiilory  of  art  who  is  ignorant  of  the  h£i  that  the  great  and  hard- 
worked  mailers  of  old  conilantly  appealed  to  other  hands  than  their 
own  for  aifiilance.  A  Rubens  rarely  painted  entirely  by  himielf  the 
pidlures  ordered  of  him  by  princes,  church  dignitaries,  and  corporate 
bodies.  In  the  (ame  way  iculptors,  founders,  copper-plate  engravers, 
and  all  other  artiib,  employed  extraneous  aid.  That  a  clever  prac- 
tical wood-engraver,  fuch  as  Joil  de  Negker,  who  was  at  the  fiune  time 
a  printer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  laige  wood-engraving  eilabliih- 
ment  carried  on  under  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  caie.  The  ipirit  pervading  it,  however,  came  from  the 
genius  of  a  Diirer,  a  Burgkmair,  and  Schaufflein.  I  repeat  that  he  can 
know  but  very  imperfedUy  the  hiilory  of  art  who  is  not  aware  that 
many  great  mailers  have  in  their  difcuriivenefs  devoted  themielves  to 
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the  mechanical  arts  and  foftered  in  particular  thoie  of  muitiplie^tion. 
That  when  praftifing  the  latter^  in  obedience  to  their  artiftic 
impuliesy  con  amon,  they  produced  thoie  pifturefque  iheets  which 
were  the  delight  of  their  contemporaries,  and  are  the  pleafure  of 
pofterity,  and  thefe  iimpty  becaufe  it  was  often  only  from  their  com- 
parative inexpertneis  in  technical  procedures  that  the  fpiritual  per- 
fbnality  of  their  creations  ihone  forth  the  more.'     (Bibl.  71,  xviii.) 

In  leaving  this  topic  we  may  refer  the  reader  for  more  in- 
formation to  the  third  volume  of  Nagler's  <  Monogrammiften,' 
vol.  ill.,  numbers  1209  and  1241,  where  the  fubjed  is  treated 
of  in  reference  particularly  to  Liitzelburger  and  Holbein. 

That  the  early  mafters  generally  drew  on  the  blocks,  and 
did  not  merely  furniih  defigns  for  others  to  transfer  to  the 
wood,  is  ufually  allowed.  After  their  time  it  became  the  prac- 
tice with  fome  to  furniih  only  deiigns  for  transfer. 

If  more  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining,  in  wood- 
engraving,  a  like  delicacy  of  cutting,  crofe-hatching,  pundiibrm 
ftyle,  &c.  to  that  obtainable  by  the  burin  y  needle,  and  roulette 
in  copper-plate  engraving,  if  no  fuch  reiburces  as  '  rebiting ' 
and  the  *  dry-point '  are  at  hand,  as  in  etching,  there  is  yet  this 
great  advantage  left  to  the  wood-engraver,  viz.  the  power  of 
reproducing  the  very  lines  traced  by  the  artifl  on  the  block, 
and  thus  of  preferving  a  certain  freedom  and  largenefs  which 
give  to  his  work  a  grandiofe  charafler,  that  is,  always  aiTuming 
that  the  original  lines  have  been  properly  followed.  But  we 
muft  pais  on  to  engraving  on  metal. 

It  has  been  already  ftated  that  in  early  times  engraving  in 
relief  on  metal  was  not  unfrequently  pradifed,  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  feveral  writers  that  ibme  of  the  oldeft  prints  which 
exifl  have,  not  unlikely,  been  engraved  in  this  manner.  The 
metal  plate  was  cut  on  the  fame  principle  as  we  have  defcribed 
was  followed  in  engraving  on  wood.  We  believe,  alfo,  that 
for  fome  time  engraving  in  relief  on  metal  was  employed  in  a 
partial  manner  in  the  plates  ufed  for  the  production  of  thofe 
curious  engravings  known  as  prints  in  the  maniire  criblee^  or 
the  ^  dotted  ftyle.' 

Thefe  plates  were  but  limited  in  number,  and  the  ftyle  of 
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them  was  altogether  different,  as  a  whole,  from  that  of  the 
early  metallic  engraving  in  reliefs  (Imulating  wood-engraving. 
That  the  prints  in  the  maniire  criblee  are  from  metal  plates 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  that  both  engraving  in  relief  tjA 
in  intaglio  were  reforted  to  for  their  production.  But  we  pa(s 
thefe  plates  by  for  the  prefent,  obferving  that  the  metallic  relief 
engraving  now  before  us  for  conflderation  is  that  of  a  more 
(imple  charader — mere  outline,  often  —  done  quite  in  the 
fpirit  and  feeling  of  relief  in  wood,  and  fb  clofely  fimuladng  it 
as  to  give  rife,  fometimes,  to  confiderable  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a  conclufion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  print  before  one. 
Weigel,  we  are  aware,  is  not  of  this  opinion  as  regards  the 
difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  two,  but  PafTavant 
accords  with  the  views  here  exprefTed.  To  the  former  we  are 
indebted  for  fome  valuable  information  on  this  matter ;  he 
flates  that,  on  careful  examination  of  the  oldefl  prints  hitherto 
confidered  as  produced  from  wood-blocks,  it  may  be  obferved 
that  certain  of  them  prefent  peculiarities  as  regard  the  flates  of 
the  impreffions,  and  partly  alfo  in  refped  to  the  engraved  lines. 
It  may  be  feen  that  very  frequently  the  coloured  material  ufed 
to  work  off  the  impreffion  is  very  unequally  diflributed,  or  but 
very  faintly  given  off  generally  over  the  print  On  long  lines 
the  colour  at  particular  places  is  narrow  or  flight  in  amount, 
whilfl  elfewhere  it  is  denfe  and  broad.  Other  lines,  though  of 
equable  breadth,  are  fo  imperfe£Uy  charged  with  colour  that  a 
number  of  fmall  uncoloured  fpots  may  be  feen,  even  with  the 
naked  eye.  With  other  lines  the  black  colour  has  fo  little 
connexion  throughout  that  the  impreffion  may  be  termed 
^  gravelly,'  or  ^  grumous.'  In  fome  places,  where  feveral  lines 
occur  and  approximate — as,  for  example,  in  the  reprefentations 
of  the  eyes,  mouth,  fingers,  toes,  and  hair — the  colours  from 
the  different  lines  may  be  noticed  to  have  run  together,  and  to 
have  given  rife  to  a  heavinefs  or  bluntnefs  of  impreffion.  In 
prints  where  fuch  things  as  thefe  are  to  be  found  there  exifts 
alfo  a  general  deficiency  of  fharpnefs,  equality,  and  clearnefs. 
The  cutting  of  the  acute  angles  and  corners,  and  alfo  of  the 
more  delicate  lines,  appears  to  have  been  'fhirked;'  and  in 
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obtaining  the  impreffion  the  eiFeds  of  the  *  frotton*  are  fcarcely 
vifible,  the  backs  of  fuch  prints  not  bebg  marked  through 
forcible  indentation  from  the  front.  Such  engravings  as  thefe 
—  which  have  been  ufually  regarded  as  bad  impreffions  from 
wood-blocks,  caufed  by  carelefs  or  imperfe£l  cutting  of  the 
latter,  or  by  infufficient  dampening  of  the  paper — are  denied 
by  Weigel,  Zeftermann,  and  PafTavant,  to  be  impreffions  from 
wood  at  all.  They  afiert  that  the  material  of  the  plates  and 
borders  which  has  fiimiihed  fuch  impreffions  muft  have  been 
of  metaL     Even  at  a  later  period,—- 

'Among  the  decorative  borders  after  the  deiigns  of  Hans  Holbein 
and  his  brother  Ambroie.  of  Urfe  Graff,  and  others,  and  with  which 
the  printers  of  Bafle  were  accuftomed  to  ornament  the  titlepages  of 
their  books  during  the  firft  half  of  the  fizteenth  century,  are  to  be 
fbond  feveral  which  were  engraved  on  metal.  The  majority  of  theie 
are  not  figned ;  a  fingle  engraver  on  metal  has  occafionally  affixed  his 
initials  I.  F.  Theie  borders  are  amongft  the  beft  of  their  kind, 
though  the  cutting  ihows  the  craft,  and  is  very  thin.  We  cannot 
detemune  with  certainty  their  author,  though  feveral  persons  reafbning 
from  the  initials  before  mentioned  think  he  may  have  been  Johannes 
Frobenius  (the  celebrated  printer  of  Bafle),  which  is  the  more  likely 
from  the  circumflance  that  theie  borders  are  to  be  more  frequently 
met  with  in  thofe  worb  of  which  he  was  editor.  A  very  interefUng 
difcovery  inftru6b  us  that  the  engravings  on  metal  of  this  epoch  were 
executed  on  copper,  not  only  have  two  border  pieces  (of  the  Mafter 
I.  F.)  on  this  metal  been  found  by  M.  W.  Haas,  of  Bafle,  in  a 
printer's  office  of  this  city,  but  another  engraving  on  copper 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Aufleis  amongft  the  archives  of  the 
Rotenhan  family  at  Rentweiidorf.  •  •  .  This  work  on  copper,  in  the 
ftyle  of  wood-engraving,  from  which  feveral  impreffions  have  been 
recently  taken,  is  fo  freely  executed  and  treated  fo  exa£Uy  in  the 
manner  fbted,  that  even  the  mod  experienced  connoifTeur  could  not 
believe  thefe  impreffions  to  be  other  than  the  refnlts  of  wood- 
engraving.  To  judge  from  the  defign  and  ftyle  of  execution,  the 
work  may  be  confidered  to  belong  to  one  of  the  fchool  of  Albert 
DUrer.'    (FaflT.  i.  p.  101.) 
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The  more  ancient  engravings  in  relief  on  metal  were  not 
worked  on  pure  copper,  but  moft  likely  on^potin'— a  fac- 
titious metal  compofed  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  calamine — 
which  came  into  ufe  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which 
more  eafily  allows  of  the  ufe  of  the  graver  than  does  the  fimple 
and  pure  copper.  A  writer  in  the  *  Bookworm'  (vol.  i.  p.  84) 
ftates  that  many  of  Griininger's  books,  printed  at  Strafburg  as 
early  as  1483  and  fubfequently,  are  illuftrated  with  engravings, 
generally  not  cut  in  wood,  but  on  a  foft  metallic  fubftance  like 
pewter,  from  which  only  a  fmall  number  of  beautiful  copies 
could  be  printed,  iince  the  remainder  offered  a  blurred  appear- 
ance, as  the  metal  yielded  under  the  prefs.  According  to 
Mr.  Humphreys,  the  engravings  in  the  '  Decacordium  Chrifli- 
anum,'  printed  at  Fani  by  Hieronimus  Soncinus  in  1507,  are 
evidently  not  from  wood,  but  from  a  foft  metal,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  many  of  the  illuflrations  of  the  Italian  works  of  the 
period.  M.  Galichon  alludes  (*  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,' i860) 
to  a  plate  of  copper  engraved  in  relief,  reprefenting  the  Vifion 
of  Sainte  Berthilde,  with  an  infcription  of  three  lines  in  Latin, 
and  of  which  M.  Longperier  has  given  a  defcription,  accom- 
panied by  a  proof  worked  off  from  the  plate  in  the  ^  Cabinet  de 
TAmateur.' 

From  the  greater  &cility  with  which  certain  lines  can 
be  cut  in  (oft  metal  to  what  they  can  be  in  wood  is  derived 
one  proof  of  the  metal  origin  of  fuch  prints  as  we  have  alluded 
to ;  and  in  cafes  where  deciflon  is  difficult  this  proof  is,  accord- 
ing to  PafTavant,  moft  to  be  trufted  to.  This  may  be  feen  in 
the  more  &cile  tracing  out  in  the  metal  of  perfect  curves  of 
very  fmall  diameters,  as  in  the  locks  of  hair,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers,  and  analogous  drawing,  and  which  cannot  be  fo 
well  efFeded  with  the  knife  of  the  wood-engraver.  The  latter 
forms  the  curves  rather  by  a  reunion  of  ftraight  lines  made  to 
meet  at  very  acute  angles,  thus  conftituting  a  number  of  dimi- 
nutive fiicettes.  As  an  example  of  the  metal  work  we  are 
difcuffing,  and  which  (hows  the  diftindive  proofs  of  its  nature, 
Weigel  and  Zeftermann  refer  to  a  print  in  *  Apulei  Platonic! 
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Herbarium/  &c.  (Ulm,  1485- 1490).  This  print,  in  addition 
to  the  imperfedions  before  mentioned,  has  one  of  its  margins 
or  limitary  edges  formed  by  a  curved  line.  Now  ((ay  Weigel 
and  Zeftermann)  this  cannot  have  refulted  from  the  curving 
of  a  wood-block,  for  the  latter  would  have  *  fprung/  We  can 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  due  only  to  the  curving  of  the  edge  of  a 
metal  plate,  as  we  fee  occurring  in  the  cafe  of  prints  in  the 
manure  crihlie.  We  may  appeal  to  the  pradical  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Jackfon  in  further  illuftration  of  this  point,  who 
obferves, — 

'  When  a  block  of  very  dry  wood  becomes  diihcd  or  concave  on 
its  upper  (iirface,  as  fhown  in  the  preceding  cut,  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  ever  again  becoming  fafficiently  flat  to  allow  of  its  being  well 
printed.  When  the  deviation  from  a  perfe6l  level  at  the  bottom  is 
not  fb  great  as  to  attradi  the  notice  of  the  prefljnan  previous  to  taking 
an  impreffion,  the  block  not  unfrequently  yields  to  the  adUon  of  the 
platten  and  (plits.' 

Thefe  cracks  and  (plits  in  blocks,  caufing  the  latter  to  be 
what  is  termed  ^  fprung,'  along  with  the  worm-holes  fo  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  old  crab  and  pear-wood  blocks 
of  the  early  mafters,  give  rife  to  marks  in  the  impreffion  at  once 
diagnoftic  of  the  wood  origin  of  the  engraving. 

The  peculiarities  before  mentioned  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  hSi  of  the  material  of  the  plate  having  fomething  of  the 
property  of  a  fiitty  or  greafy  body,  which  prevents  the  coloured 
material  becoming  readily  fixed,  and  allows  it  to  run  into 
greater  or  lefs-fized  blots  or  malTes.  Wood,  on  the  other 
hand,  a£ls  differently,  as  it  feizes  and  holds  the  colour  equally 
throughout.  A  very  fmall  amount  of  curvature, — whether 
concave  or  convex — of  the  plate,  a  flight  bruife,  or  eaflly 
occurring  oxidation  of  it  will  prevent  a  perfeA  tranfcript  being 
taken,  and  give  rife  to  uncoloured  fpots,  or  the  *  grumous 
impreflion.*  On  fome  of  the  metal  plates  in  nlU/book  printers' 
ink  may  have  been  ufed,  which,  from  the  fatty  acids  it  con- 
tains, is  liable,  if  great  cleanlineis  be  not  adopted,  to  read  on 
the  metal  and  give  rife  to  unequal  diflribution  of  the  material 
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employed.  If  thefe  fa^  be  kept  in  view,  Weigel  and  Zefter- 
mann  are  of  opinion  no  difficulty  need  arife  as  to  deciding 
whether  an  early  engraving  be  an  impreffion  from  wood  or 
from  metal  in  relief.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Renouvier  the 
writers  named  are  not  warranted  in  fome  of  their  conclufions. 
In  a  review  of  PalTavant's  '  Peintre-Gravcur  *  in  the  '  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts'  for  i860,  M.  Renouvier  admits  that 

'  There  is  reafon  for  believing  that  in  certain  cafes  the  engravers 
employed  plates  of  metal  worked  in  relief,  but  fuch  was  more  often 
the  cafe  as  regarded  feal,  punchy  and  letter  engraving  ...  the  con- 
clufions fought  to  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  proofs  are 
valuelefsy  for  the  wood  of  box,  fervice,  and  pear-trees,  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  workman,  can  be  made  to  render  every  delicacy  and  roondnefs.* 

A  recent  opponent  to  the  views  of  PafTavant,  Weigel,  and 
Zeftermann,  is  M.  Kollof,  in  the  article  on  Zoan  Andrea  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Meyer's  edition  of  the  *Ktinftlcr 
Lexicon'  (Bibl.  45).  But  to  our  minds  M.  Kollof  is  not  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  really  elTential  portion  of  thefe  views. 
Years  before  the  three  writers  in  queflion  broached  their 
theories  Dr.  Dibdin  fuggefted  that  the  Spencer  copy  of  the 
^  Canticum  Canticorum'  was  the  produdion  of  ibme  metallic 
fubflance,  and  was  not  ftruck  ofF  from  wooden  blocks ;  and 
Mr.  Sotheby  tells  us,  in  his  '  Principia  Typographica '  (i.  81}, 
that  he  was  at  one  time  induced  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dibdin,  but 
that  further  examination  and  confideration  of  the  fubjed  led 
him  to  another  concluiion.  In  fa£t,  good  authorities  differ 
widely  as  to  the  origin  of  fome  early  prints.  Mr.  Chatto, 
^.^.,  refers  (Bibl.  38,  p.  191)  to  Caxton's  *  Game  and  Playe  of 
the  Chefle'  (fuppofed  to  have  been  printed  about  1476)  as  the 
firfl  printed  book  in  the  Englifh  language  which  contained 
^  woodcuts,'  and  gives  (p.  193)  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
*  Knight'  (No.  7).  PafTavant,  on  the  other  hand,  commenting 
on  this  work,  obferves, — 

*  William  Caxton,  born  about  141 2,  and  dying  in  I49i>  was  the 
firfl  who  publifhed  in  England  books  ornamented  with  engravings 
from  metal.     .     .     .     About  1 476  he  added  to  his  fecond  edition  of 
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the  ''Game  and  Playc  of  the  Chcffc"— the  firft  edition  of  which 
appeared  1474— engravings  from  metal.  Jackfbn,  in  his  ''Treatiie  on 
Wood  Engraving/*  gives,  at  pages  235,  23  6«  a  couple  of  fac-fimiles, 
but  regards  them  as  engravings  from  wood.' 

Jackfon  and  Chatto,  writing  of  Caxton,  remark : — 

*  There  are  woodcuts  in  the  "  Golden  Legend.**  .  .  .  The  moft 
confiderable  woodcut  printed  in  England  previous  to  1500,  is  fo  far 
as  regards  the  deiign»  a  repreientation  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  end 
of  the  "Golden  Legend/'  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1493.  .  .  - 
The  woodcuts  in  the  "  Game  of  Chefs  "  and  "  Mirror  of  the  World  *' 
are  equally  as  good  as  the  woodcuts  which  are  to  be  found  in  books 
printed  abroad  about  the  £ime  period/     (P.  198.) 

PafTavant  writes  :^ 

*  Cazton  likewife  printed  the  "  Golden  Legende,*'  which  alfo 
contains  engravings  from  metal.  .  .  .  Several  old  engravings  from 
metal  have  been  added  to  this  work  [Wynkin  de  Wordc's  edition] ; 
the  new  ones  to  be  found  in  it  have  imaller  figures ;  to  thefe  belongs 
the  "  Crucifixion."  .  .  .  One  can  eafily  judge  from  their  appear- 
ance to  what  degree  of  inferiority  this  art  was  then  reduced  in 
England.  .  .  .  Jackfon,  in  his  work  often  mentioned,  refers  to 
another  book  having  wood-engravings,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  The 
Cofmographical  Glaile,  conteinyng  the  pleafant  principles  of  Cofino- 
graphie.  Geographic,  Hydrographie,  or  Navigation,  compiled  by  Wil- 
liam Cuningham,  DoAor  in  Phyficke.  ExculTum  Londini  in  Officina 
Joan.  Daii,  Anno  1559/'  The  principal  cut  to  be  found  in  it  is  the 
portrait  of  the  young  phyfician  himfelf.  .  .  •  From  the  fiic-fimiles  Jack- 
fon gives  of  the  portrait  and  of  one  of  the  initials,  it  is  impofiible  to  fay 
whether  the  originals  were  engraved  on  metal  or  on  wood.'  (Op. 
cit.  vol.  i.  p.  183.) 

According  to  Jackfon  and  Chatto,  the  prints  *  are  all  from 
wood-blocks*  (p.  425).  Some  perfons  have  attributed  to 
Rembrandt  ^  un  tres  petit  mor^eau  grave  en  bois,'  of  which 
a  fac-fimile  is  given  by  Rudolph  Weigel  in  his  '  Holzfchnitte/ 
&c.  (Bibl.  71).  Neverthelefs,  Weigel  himfelf,  as  well  as 
others,  are  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  having  been  worked 
from  metal. 

Books,  even  generally  allowed  to  have  been  productions 
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of  the  early  prefs  and  movable  metallic  type,  have  been  re- 
garded by  a  few  in  the  light  of  block-books,  or  as  produced 
from  text  engraved  on  blocks  of  wood.  In  the  ^  Guide 
to  the  Printed  Books,'  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  is  the  following  notice  of  a  work  in  Cafe  IX. 
No.  7: — 

'  7.  Tewrdannck. — An  allegorical  poem,  in  German,  written  by 
Melchior  Pfintzing,  on  occaiion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian I.  with  Maria  of  Burgundy.  On  vellum.  Printed  by  J. 
Schoenfperger  at  Nurenberg  in  1517.  Many  eminent  printers  have 
declared  this  magnificent  volume  to  be  a  xylographic  production.  It 
was,  however,  printed  from  movable  metal  types,  and  all  the  orna- 
ments, initials,  and  flouriihes  were  engraved  either  on  wood  or  lead, 
and  cleverly  adjufted  in  the  text.  Defcribed  in  Didot^s  ''  EfTai 
fur  la  Typographic,"  1855,  p.  659.  Bequeathed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville.* 

For  further  information  concerning  the  above  work,  the 
Treatife  of  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  (Bibl.  36,  p.  175)  maybe 
referred  to  with  advantage.  Curious  doubts  have  arifen  alfo  as 
to  whether  a  book  was  the  produd  of  the  wood-engraver  or 
of  the  fcribe.  For  example,  a  remarkable  coUedlion  of  early 
printed  books  was  fold  by  Mefirs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinfon  in 
1870,  not  the  leaft  valuable  work  amongft  them  was  the  fol- 
lowing one  as  defcribed  in  the  catalogue : — 

'191.  Block- book.  Wochenlich  Andacht  zu  Seligkeit  der  Welt- 
lichen  Menfchen.  A  xylographic  work,  wholly  unknown  to  biblio- 
graphical and  typographical  writers.  It  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forms  a  link  between  MSS. 
and  block-books,  as  the  block-books  made  another  ftep  towards 
printing  with  movable  type.  This  work  confifts  of  33  pages, 
commencing  on  the  verfo  of  the  firft  leaf.  The  engravings,  iixty-nine 
in  number,  are  printed  on  the  vellum,  two,  three,  four  on  the  page, 
and  in  this  refpefl  differ  entirely  from  MS.  volumes  that  are  fome- 
times  met  with  illuftrated  with  woodcuts  duck  in.  Several  of  the 
cuts  have  xylographic  legends  engraved  on  them,  as  the  angelical 
falutadon  in  the  cut  reprefenting  the  Annunciadon  and  the  names  of 
different  faints  reprefented.     No  block-book  has  hitherto  been  dif- 
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covered  printed  on  vellum,  and  therefore  this  muft  be  coniidered  as 
the  firll  known  work  of  that  defcription.  A  portion  of  one  leaf  is 
torn  off,  and  as  there  is  no  means  of  collating  the  vellum,  it  mud  be 
(old  not  fubjed  to  return.* 

A  notice  of  the  work  here  referred  to  appeared  in  the 
^  Bookworm '  for  January  1870,  and  in  the  number  for 
March  the  following  ftatement: — 

'  When  we  inferted  in  our  January  number  (p.  13),  as  ufual,  under 
the  title  of  **  Public  Sales/'  a  verbatim  extra£t  of  the  catalogue,  we 
had  not  examined  the  fb-called  block-book  which  the  **  Athenaeum  *' 
found  (o  puzzling.  After  a  very  careful  examination,  the  very  day  of 
the  fale,  we  foon  came  to  the  conclufion  that  the  book  was  fimply  a 
ycTj  well-written  MS.  on  both  fides  of  the  vellum,  and  illuftrated 
with  (inall  wood-cuts  of  a  very  archaic  workmanfhip.  In  block* 
books  the  original  tracing  of  the  MS.  is  never  transferred  on  the 
block  with  perfefl  regularity,  or  rather  is  always  more  or  lefs 
damaged  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver.  Often  letters  are  found  broken 
or  mutilated.  In  the  illuftrated  MS.  of  the  **  Wochenlich  Andacht  zu 
Seligkeit,"  not  only  that  never  occurs,  but  where  the  ink  has  been 
rubbed,  or  has  faded,  the  outfide  tracings  of  the  pen,  for  the  formation 
of  the  large  letters,  are  (till  vifible.  The  wood-cuts  are  printed  not 
with  diftemper,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  block-books,  but  with  black 
printer's  ink.  No  doubt  the  MS.  as  it  is,  is  well  worth  the  price 
(120/.)  which  it  fetched  at  the  fale;  but  it  will  never  be  reckoned 
among  the  block-books  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  44.) 

There  are  one  or  two  books,  fuch  as  the  *  Belial '  and 
*  Meluiina/  from  the  prefs  of  Hans  Bamler,  which  appear  to 
aflert  pofitively  that  the  engravings  with  which  they  are  orna- 
mented are  fix>m  metal,  fince  the  words  *  cum  aereis  figuris  * 
occur  on  their  title-pages.  Neverthelefs,  their  wood  origin  is 
{o  apparent  to  M.  Didot  that  he  regards  the  words  quoted  as 
having  reference  to  the  type  rather  than  to  the  cuts,  or  as 
meaning  that  the  work  has  been  printed  with  charaders  of 
metal  founded  in  matrices  of  copper  derived  from  fteel 
punches.  Mariette  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  chiaro-fcuros  of 
Boldrini  after  Titian  the  contours  were  engraved  in  metal  in 
intaglioy  the  reft  of  the  work  being  from  wood«blocks.     This 
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view  is  repudiated  by  Didot,  who  believes  that  all  the  itnpreffions 
were  from  wood.  According  to  Defcamps,  the  portraits  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  in  chiaro-fcuro,  publiihed  by  Hubert  Goltzius 
in  1557,  are  from  wood ;  while  Papillon  affirms  that  the  con- 
tours are  etched,  and  that  the  two  nntries  are  from  wood- 
blocks engraved  in  intaglio,     Mr.  Chatto  ftates  that — 

*  What  PapiJlon  fays  about  the  outlines  being  etched  is  true,  but  a 
clofe  infpe6lion  of  thofe  portraits  will  afford  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  procefs  ample  proof  of  the  rentrees  being  alfo  printed  from  plates 
of  metal  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  engraved  wood-blocks '  (p.  405). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  centuries,  fome  well-known  French  printers — Pigou- 
chet,  Jean  Dupre  (1488),  Antoine  Verard  (1480),  and  Simon 
Voftre  (1484-1520),  publifhed  fome  very  beautiful  *  Books 
of  Hours,'  ornamented  with  engravings,  having  fome  peculiar 
charadlers.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  :  firft,  that  the  ground, 
and  often  the  other  dark  portions  of  the  prints,  were  finely 
crible,  or  dotted  white,  ferving  as  a  means  of  'killing  the 
black,'  a  praftice  then  prevalent  among  French  engravers. 
Secondly,  each  page  of  text  was  furrounded  by  a  border  of 
little  fubjedls,  engraved  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often  repeated 
at  every  third  page.  From  the  addition  to  fome  books  of  large 
feparate  prints,  having  rich  broad  borders  of  figure  fubjefts,  in 
floriated  frame-work,  thefe  Livres  d^Heures  had  a  fine  and 
ornamental  efFe£t.  Not  unfrequently  they  were  printed  in 
brilliant  ink  from  picked  type  on  fine  vellum,  fo  that  they  might 
compete  with  the  fumptuoufly  illuminated  MS.  '  Books  of 
Hours  *  then  in  fafhion.  The  works  publifhed  by  S.  Voftre  are 
particularly  rich  in  efFedl,  he  being,  according  to  fome  authori- 
ties, the  defigner  and  engraver,  as  well  as  the  publliher,  of  his 
illuftrations.  The  prints  decorating  thefe  *  Books  of  Hours,* 
have  been  generally  confidered  to  be  impreffions  from  wood, 
and  Chatto  gives  (Bibl.  38,  p.  233)  two  examples  from  an 
edition  of  '  Heures  a  TUfage  de  Chartres,'  printed  at  Paris  by 
Simon  Voftre  about  1502,  as  illuftrative  of  this  mode  of  en- 
graving on  woody  by  which  are  lefTened  the  efFe£ts  of  a  ground 
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which  otherwife  would  be  entirely  black.  Mr.  Noel  Hum- 
phreys too  (BibL  36,  p.  130),  contends  that  *  moft  of  the 
works  produced  by  Pigouchet  were  printed  with  the  greateft 
care  on  the  pureft  vellum  that  could  be  produced,  and  are,  in 
fad,  the  fineft  poffible  examples  of  early  wood-engraving  and 
printing/  Neverthelefs,  a  very  different  account  is  given  by  a 
good  authority — M.  Firmin  Didot — of  the  illuftrations  and 
borders  in  the  French  *  Livres  d'Heures.* 

'  A  Book  of  Hours,  printed  by  Jean  Dupr^  in  1488,  in  which  the 
borders  of  the  pages  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  execution, 
confirms  the  idea  I  have  always  had,  viz.,  that  the  greater  portion  ot 
the  engravings  and  borders  decorating  the  ''Livres  d*Heures''  were 
engraved  in  relief  on  copper  and  not  on  wood.  I  had  noticed  in  the 
Bible  of  1540,  printed  by  Robert  Eflienne,  that  its  large  and  beautiful 
''initials,"  (b  well  ornamented  and  fb  well  engraved  on  a  crihle 
ground,  were  often  to  be  met  with  feveral  times  repeated  on  the  fame 
page  and  in  a  perfe6lly  identical  manner.  This  could  occur  alone  from  a 
perfe£lly  exa6l  reproduction  of  them  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  polytypage  (Appendix  C)  of  an  engraving  on  wood. 
It  could  ariie,  in  &d,  only  from  the  droke  of  a  matrix  in  lead  pro- 
duced by  a  punch  engraved  in  copper,  the  only  means  then  poffible  of 
obtaining  a  ciicbi  perfe6Uy  conformable  to  the  model.  This  pro- 
cedure— anterior  to  polytypage — ^has  continued  to  be  adopted  all 
along  in  type-foundries  for  vignettes  and  large  letters,  and  even  for 
fmaller  ones,  where  the  expenfe  of  engraving  a  punch  in  fleel  is 
defired  to  be  avoided.  This  pra£tice  of  engraving  on  copper  the  chief 
portion  of  the  fubje6b  intended  for  the  ornamentation  of  "  Hours  " 
is  confirmed  by  the  "  Book  of  Hours  "  of  1488,  in  which  the  printer, 
Jean  Dupr^,  thus  exprefTes  himfelf  in  the  notice  following  the  kalen- 
dar, — "  It  is  the  repertory  of  the  hiftory  and  figures  of  the  Bible — both 
of  the  Old  Tefbment  and  of  the  New — containing  therein  the  vig- 
nettes of  the  prefent  Hours  imprimis  en  cuyvre** '    (Bibl.  18,  c.  1 19.) 

Both  Langlois  and  Renouvier  neverthelefs  maintained  that 
the  prints  in  the  *  Livres  d'Heurcs  *  are  from  wood,  and  not 
from  metal;  the  latter  writer,  however,  admits  that  the 
afTumed  differential  figns  between  the  two  proceffes  are  *  arbi- 
traires  et  trompeurs.'  (See  *  Des  Gravures  fur  Bois  dans  les 
Livres  de  Simon  Vof(re,'  Paris,  1862,  p.  13.) 
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According  to  M.  Didot,  his  views  readily  explain  how  by 
means  of  *  polytypage '  the  prints  we  are  coniidering  could  be 
eafily  multiplied  in  the  works  of  Voftre,  and  of  other  printers 
who  have  rendered  the  ^  Books  of  Hours '  produced  at  Paris 
fo  celebrated,  (ince,  independently  of  greater  delicacy  of  line,  a 
reproduction  of  an  engraving  in  relief  on  copper  was  much 
more  eafily  and  exadly  to  be  obtained.     Further,^ 

'The  repeated  employment  of  theie  little  compofitions — repro- 
duced, in  h,€t,  upon  almoft  tvtry  page— and  their  frequent  hand- 
ling would  fbon  have  blunted  the  angles,  broken  the  ridges,  and 
damaged  the  engraving,  had  the  latter  been  on  wood ;  copper  alone 
could  offer  fufficient  re(iftance.  It  was  particularly  the  (mailer  fub- 
jedb,  therefore,  which  formed  the  borders  and  were  frequently  alter- 
nated in  u(e  for  the  lake  of  varying  the  compoiition  of  the  latter  that 
were  thus  engraved  on  copper  in  relief.  Now  that  this  circumfbmce 
is  admitted  It  is  eafier  to  recognife  in  the  technic  of  the  prints  thofe 
of  the  latter,  which  are  from  copper  and  which  from  wood.  It  even 
feems  to  me  that  Jean  'Dupr6 — who  not  unlikely  pra£ti(ed  ieveral 
branches  of  typography — has  fbmetimes  fought  to  imitate  by  en- 
graving in  relief  on  copper,  effe6b  analogous  to  thofe  produced  by 
nielli  in  intaglio^  when  printed  off*  like  copper-plates,  fo  that  typo- 
graphy might  alio  enter  into  competition  with  the  latter  In  this 
refpe^  This  intention  is  very  evident  in  the  engraving  of  the  laft 
leaf  of  the  **  Lunettes  des  Princes  compof^s  par  noble  homme  Jehan 
Mefchinot,'*  and  printed  by  Jean  Dupr^ — without  date — probably 
1494  or  1495.  .  .  .  The  two  engravings — one  on  copper,  the 
other  on  wood — eight  centimetres  wide  by  thirteen  high,  reprefenting 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel, 
the  firft  entering  into  feveral  "  Books  of  Hours  **  of  Simon  Voftre,  and 
the  iecond  being  in  a  folio  miflal  printed  in  1 5 1 9  by  Jean  Olivier  for 
Jacques  Couiin — prove  that  not  only  the  finaller*  fubjedts  forming 
the  borders  were  engraved  on  copper,  but  that  compofitions  of  much 
larger  dimenfions  were  fo  like  wife.  Thefe  two  prints — of  which  the 
original  plate  and  block  belong  to  M.  Piot — have  appeared  in  the 
number  of  the  '*  Cabinet  d* Amateur "  for  1861,  a  publication  which 
M.  Piot  carries  on  with  ability  and  fuccefs.  One  can  judge  from  the 
engraving  on  copper  in  which  the  comers  are  preferved  intaA,  and 
the  lines  of  the  work  are  fine  and  fharp,  of  the  diffbrence  between  it 
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and  the  engraving  from  wood,  in  which  the  edges  are  worn  or  damaged, 
and  the  impreflion  ieemingly  inferior/     (Op.  cit.  col.  1 19-131.) 

Paflavant  ag;rees  with  Didot  in  regarding  the  *  Livres 
d'Heures '  which  appeared  in  Paris  during  the  fixteenth  century, 
as  ornamented  with  engravings  from  metal  plates.  He  cites, 
too  (i.  p.  162),  *  Les  Epiftres  d'Ovide  tranflatees  de  Latin  en 
Francoys  par  Reverend  pere  en  Dieu  Mon feign?  L'evefque 
d'Angoulefine  (Odavien  de  Saint  Gelais)/  8vo,  without  date — 
as  affording  an  example  in  which  fuch  prints  from  metal  are 
illuminated. 

'  We  may  add  here  alfo  that  we  find  in  thefe  metal  engravings  of 
the  "  Livres  d*Heures  **  the  moil  ancient  ofe  of  clicbis  from  the  ori- 
ginal plates.  In  certain  prooft  we  find  on  the  white  ground  fpots  of 
impreffion  ihowing  that  the  ground  of  the  clicbi  had  not  been  kept 
fufiiciently  deep  or  had  not  been  reproduced  with  enough  iharpnefs — 
fuch  fi)ots  never  occurring  in  the  cafe  of  proofs  from  the  original 
plates.*    (Vol,  L  p.  163.) 

Sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  fbow  that  there  is  ample 
reaibn  for  being  cautious  in  certain  cafes  before  determining 
whether  an  early  print  has  been  worked-ofF  from  a  wood-block 
or  metal  plate. 

Independently  of  impreffions  from  engravings  in  relief 
on  metal,  there  have  reached  our  time,  two  other  and 
more  important  kinds  of  proofs  from  Engravings  on  metal 
plates.  We  have,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  refults  of  the  labours 
of  the  gold  and  filver-fhiiths,  who  were  led  in  fome  inftances 
to  obtain  impreffions  from  their  ornamental  works,  not  originally 
meant  to  jrield  them ;  while  in  other  cafes — as  illuflrated  by 
the  maniere  criblie — they  engraved  their  plates  probably  for 
that  purpofe,  but  worked  them  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  We 
have,  fecondly,  the  efFeds  of  printing  from  metal  plates — 
ufually  of  copper — engraved  in  intaglio  by  the  artifl,  and  not 
by  the  mere  craftfman,  fpecially,  ^d  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
made  to  afford  impreffions.  From  the  workers  in  gold  and 
filver,  the  gravers  and  chafers  of  articles  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  we  have  received  fbme  of  the  earliefl  fpecimens  of  the 
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art  of  engraving,  and  which  are  known  as  niellL  The  impref- 
fions  oi nielli  were  not,  however,  the  objeds  for  which  the  plates 
were  engraved,  they  were  rather  the  refults  of  after-thought  ex- 
periments made  by  the  workman  to  fee  how  he  was  progreffing 
with  his  tafk,  and  what  would  be  the  eiFed  of  it  when  finifbed. 
The  centre  of  intereft  lay  in  the  engraved  metal  itfelf  which 
was  to  be  afterwards  admired,  and  not  in  a  fecond-hand  pro- 
duSion  from  it.  About  the  '  technic '  or  the  engraved  work 
of  the  metal  plate,  there  was  nothing  fpecial  nor  peculiar, 
except  in  fo  far  as  it  was  produced  by  the  profefled  gold  or 
filver-fmith,  rather  than  by  the  pure  artift.  The  plate  was  cut 
in  intaglioj  the  cutting  or  engraving  being  often  but  conven- 
tionally ornamental,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rifing  to  the  beauty 
of  a  pax  by  Mafo  Finiguerra.  Of  thefe  nielli  impreffions  of 
intagliated  ornamental  metal-work,  we  (ball  fpeak  more  fully 
afterwards. 

From  the  finer  and  more  artiftic  nielli  the  ftep  was  eafy, 
but  gradual,  to  the  ordinary  copperplate  engraving  of  the  pure 
artift,  though  often  in  one  way  the  labours  of  the  goldfmith- 
workman  was  of  a  higher  character  than  were  the  firft  at- 
tempts of  the  artift-engraver  on  copper  or  other  metal.  From 
the  time  when  nielli  impreffions  appeared  to  the  beginning  of 
the  flxteenth  century,  there  was  produced  a  feries  of  ftrange- 
looking  prints,  which  feemed  to  combine  (bme  of  the  charaders 
of  both  wood  and  metal  engraving ;  of  work  in  reliefs  and  of 
work  in  intaglio.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  prints  diftindlly  gave  the 
idea  that  their  originals  had  been  worked  or  cut  in  a  manner 
different  in  principle  to  that  ufually  adopted  in  the  engraving  of 
the  time,  either  on  metal  or  on  wood,  and  that  fuch  originals 
had  been  produced  for  ornamental  or  decorative  purpofes  rather 
than  for  being  engraved  from.  When  the  latter  was  intended, 
the  original  plate  bore  an  individuality  which  feparated  it,  as  a 
form  of  engraving,  from  every  other  ftyle  then  common.  It 
feemed  to  owe  its  origin,  like  the  nielloj  rather  to  the  jeweller's 
or  goldfmith's  workfhop  than  to  the  ftudio  of  the  artift.  The 
prints  worked  off*  from  thefe  plates — the  latter  being  now  con- 
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fidered  by  high  authorities  to  have  been  of  metal — are  thoie 
known  as  '  dotted  prints,'  or  prints  in  the  maniere  criblee.  Of 
them  we  (ball  afterwards  treat  in  detail. 

It  muft  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  chief  point  of  difference 
between  metal  and  wood-engraving  is,  that  in  the  firft  the 
forms  are  cut  out  of  the  plate,  while  in  the  fecond  they  are 
left  (landing  in  relief.  In  metal  the  fbrm-hoUows  are  filled 
with  ink,  and  yield  the  impreffion;  in  wood  the  ridges  in 
relief  are  inked  and  give  off  their  fac-fimiles.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  intagliate  forms  in  the  metal- plate,  various  methods 
are  followed  in  ploughing  out  or  producing  the  hollows.  In 
one  and  the  moft  important,  ordinarily  called  '  copperplate 
engraving,'  the  metal  is  cut  by  means  of  an  inftrument  called  a 
burin^  or  '  graver ;'  the  roughnefs  being  removed  by  a  trian- 
gular fteel  inftrument,  the  ^  fcrapen'  By  the  former  tool  the 
defign,  previoufly  traced  on  the  copper  with  a  ^  dry-point'  or 
'  needle,'  may  be  faid  to  be  furrowed  out.  In  the  ufe  of  the 
burin  alone  to  engrave  the  metal  the  firft  attempts  at  fimple 
metal-plate  engraving  were  made ;  and  fo  perfed  is  the  power 
of  this  inftrument  in  many  refpeSs,  that,  with  fome  flight 
modifications,  as,  inter  alia,  the  refort  to  '  etching  ^  to  prepare 
the  defigns,  the  burin  has  been  the  fource,  from  the  time  of  the 
earlieft  German  and  Italian  engravers  until  now,  of  the  fineft 
renderings  of  the  works  of  the  moft  illuftrious  artifts,  particularly 
in  that  form  of  ftroke  or  cutting  known  as  '  line-engraving.' 
But  while  the  burin  takes  fuch  high  rank,  it  (hould  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  not  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  fine  arts 
which  lefs  permits  of  freedom  of  a£lion.  As  Mr.  Hamerton 
very  truly  obferves, — 

'  It  is  difficult  to  handle,  requires  the  application  of  an  appreciable 
amount  of  force,  and  is  always  (low  even  in  the  moft  fkilful  hands. 
The  lines  which  it  cuts  are  Angularly  fare  and  (harp,  and  it  can  vary 
both  their  thicknefs  and  their  depth  obediently  to  the  prefTure  of  the 
fingers  and  the  lower  part  of  the  palm.  It  defcribes  beautiful  curves 
quite  naturally,  like  a  fkate  that  bites  in  ice,  but  has  great  difficulty 
in  following  violent  and  minute  irregularities.  It  was  efpecially 
adapted  for  the  rendering  of  the  naked  figure  whofc  elaborate  curves 
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and  complicated  modelling  were  well  expreifed  by  the  burins  of  the 
great  engravers.  .  .  .  Few  naked  figures  in  pure  etching  have 
hitherto  reached  the  pcrfeCt  modelling  of  the  great  line-engravers/ 
(BibL  27.) 

What  the  burins  of  the  old  mafters  were  capable  of  effed- 
ing,  whether  in  firmnefs  or  delicacy,  may  be  feen  in  the  finer 
works  of  Marc  Antonio,  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas  vanLeyden. 
The  Maflfacre  of  the  Innocents  by  the  firft-named  mafter, 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  fecond,  and  the  David  before 
Saul  of  the  third,  have  never  been  furpafled,  if  equalled. 
The  ufe  of  the  burin^  and  the  produdion  of  lined  work,  have 
been  the  pradice  of  the  moft  eminent  in  the  engraver's  art 

There  have  been  fome  artifts  who,  inftead  of  cutting  lines 
with  the  graver,  have  worked  out  the  metal  in  the  (hape  of 
points  or  very  fmall  dots,  afterwards  harmonifing  the  dotted 
parts  with  the  graver.  The  little  hollows,  or  dots,  have  been 
produced  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  by  a  '  dry-point'  and 
hammer,  at  other  times  by  a  rouUtU;  while  in  the  work  of  the 
maniiri  criblee^  we  mufl  believe  that  the  dots  were  fairly 
punched  out  of  the  metal  in  the  cafe  of  the  larger  pundations. 
This  flyle  of  engraving  in  fmall  dots,  or  the  manien  pointilUe^ 
is  of  very  old  date,  and  apparently  originated  with  the  Italians. 
A  plate  exifts  of  the  date  1480,  on  which  this  kind  of  work  is 
prefent,  but  it  was  not  intended  for  yielding  impreffions.  Pel- 
ligrino  da  Udine,  Marcello  Fogolino,  Moceto,  and  Giulio  Cam- 
pagnola  (1482-15 16),  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the 
earliefl  engravers  who  had  recourfe  to  this  procefs,  though  both 
Nagler  and  PafTavant  flate  that  there  is  a  German  pundated 
piece  older  than  the  works  of  thefe  maflers  (Nag.  Bibl.  48, 
vol.  iii.  n.  209  ;  PafT.  Bibl.  56,  vol.  i.  p.  232.)  Agoflino  di 
Mufi  (a  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio),  who  flourifhed  from  1509  to 
1536,  had  recourfe  to  the  method  in  queftion  in  fome  of  his 
earlier  works,  confining  it,  however,  to  the  flefh,  as,  e.  ^.,  in 
the  undated  print  of  an  old  man  feated  on  a  bank,  with  a 
cottage  in  the  background.  A  fine  example  of  the  manner  is 
afforded  by  the  well-known  print  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  of  a 
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fingle  figure  ftanding  holding  a  cup,  and  looking  upwards. 
The  background  is  executed  with  round  dots,  made  apparently 
with  a  '  dry-point ;'  the  figure  is  outlined  with  a  deeply- 
engraved  ftroke,  and  finifhed  with  dotting,  the  beard  and  hair 
being  expreflfed  by  ftrokes.  (Bartfch,  xiii.  p.  371,  n.  3.)  Jean 
Etienne  de  Laulne^  who  worked  at  Strafburg  about  the  latter 
third  of  the  fixteenth  century,  particularly  adopted  this  fiyle, 
many  of  his  (lighter  pieces  being  worked  out  in  dots  only. 
John  Lutma,  at  an  after  period,  executed  this  defcription  of 
engraving  by  means  of  a  hammer  and  fmall  punch  or  chifel 
after  the  manner  of  the  goldfmiths,  hence  this  work  has  been 
termed  opus  mallei.  Though  it  was  before  remarked  that,  in 
the  maniere  cribliij  a  dotting  procefs  is  very  ftrikingly  ufed, 
it  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  delicate  defcription  of 
technic  to  be  feen  in  the  works  of  Campagnola,  De  Laulne, 
and  others  juft  mentioned. 

Engraving  on  copper  has  been  performed  on  plates  not 
larger  in  flze  than  a  (billing,  and  in  a  few  inftances  feveral 
plates,  nearly  a  foot  fquare,  have  been  joined  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  very  large  print.  Georg  Andreas  Wolfgang  (1631- 
17 16)  produced  fuch  a  one  ;  in  it  the  figures  were  of  the  fize 
of  life.  It  reprefented  the  Emperor  Leopold  the  Firft  as  con- 
queror of  the  Turks.  The  artift  employed  ten  large  plates, 
producing  a  work  nearly  eight  feet  high  by  rather  more  than 
five  feet  wide.     (Nagler,  vol.  ii,  n.  972.) 

The  engraver  of  metal  plates  has  not  refted  fatisfied  with 
the  chafing-tool,  the  burin,  the  dry-point,  and  the  punch, 
in  working  out  their  fubftance,  but  has  had  recourfe  to  cor- 
rofives  and  deftrudlive  acids  to  bite  or  eat  away  the  metal. 
The  ufe  of  fuch  mordants  would  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients  for  the  purpofe  of  adorning  the  (heaths  of 
daggers,  and  ornamenting  in  arabefque-like  ftyle  various  arms 
and  weapons.  But  we  have  not  any  very  precife  information 
as  to  how  they  proceeded  to  work,  nor  of  our  forefathers  of  the 
middle  ages  who  pradifed  the  fame  thing.  PaiTavant  refers  to 
Harzen,  as  (bowing  that  Roger  the  Firft,  King  of  Sicily,  on 
coming  to  the  throne  in  1 150,  after  repeated  vidories  in  Europe 
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and  Africa,  caufed  to  be  engraved  on  his  fword  the  following 
infcription :  '  Apulus  et  Calaber  Siculus  mihi  fervit  et  Afer/ 
Since  the  hardnefs  and  temper  of  the  blade  would  oppofe  the 
ufe  of  the  burin  in  working  the  infcription,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  refort  was  had  to  an  acid  mordant,  as  it  unqueftionably 
was  employed  at  a  later  period  for  the  purpofe  of  intagliating 
the  hard-tempered  blades  of  arms,  &c.  There  is  a  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Paris  Library,  written  by  Maltre  Jehan  le 
Begue,  who  was  nominated  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Mint  in 
143 1,  in  which  is  given  a  formula, '  ad  faciendum  aquam  que 
cavat  ferrum  .  .  .  et  his  &dtis  de  ipfa  linias  ferrum  modo 
quo  vis  ipfum  cavare  feu  radere,  et  radebit  ipfum  di£la  aqua.'* 
In  the  Sloane  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
exifls  a  curious  Venetian  MS.,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  firfl  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  (according  to  Sir  Charles 
Eafllake,  vol.  i.  p.  92)  various  paiTages  prove  that  the  art  of 
etching,  fo  far  as  biting  the  plate  went,  was  underilood  and 
pradlifed  long  before  it  occurred  to  the  monks  or  to  Mafo 
Finiguerra  to  take  impreffions  from  their  plates.  For  example, 
the  writer  of  the  MS.  gives  the  following  receipt  as  being 
eiFeSual '  to  prepare  a  powder  for  engraving  on  iron :'  '  Take 
of  Roman  vitriol  fi;  of  corrofive  fublimate,  ^i ;  nitre,  Jfs; 
verdigris,  Jfs — reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  then  take  your 
iron  plate  and  cover  it  with  a  liquid  varniih,  dry  it  at  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  draw  on  it  what  you  wifh  to  engrave.  Take 
wax  and  make  a  hedge  round  your  drawing,  pour  very  flrong 
vinegar  within  it,  and  then  add  the  before-mentioned  powder, 
leaving  it  until  the  deflred  effed  is  produced.^  Elfewhere  in 
this  MS.  the  preparation  of  liquid  corroflves,  under  the  name 
of  'aquafortis'  (but  not  exadUy  correfponding  with  our  ufual 
nitrous  acid),  is  defcribed  for  '  engraving  on  iron.'  L.  Paccioli,  a 
monk,  who  died  in  1509,  has  alfo  left  us  a  means  of  engraving 
iron  by  the  aid  of  acid  (Naumann's  Archives  j  PafT.  i.  p.  368)  -, 
and,  according  to  Harzen,  feveral  relics  flill  exifl  of  ornament- 
ation in  metal-work  by  means  of  the  etching  procefs :  poig- 
nards,  e.g.y  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  the 

*  Mrs.  Merrifield,  *  Original  TrcaUfet  on  the  Art  of  Painting,*  p.  63.  Lond.  1S49. 
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commencement  of  the  fixteenth,  and  a  framed  clock  of  Maxi- 
milian the  Firft^  of  perhaps  as  early  a  date  as  i486. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  pradice 
was  introduced — but  by  whom  is  not  pofitively  known — of 
engraving  copper-plates  by  means  of  acids,  fo  that  impreffions 
could  be  printed  oiF  from  fuch  plates  as  from  works  of  the 
burin.  To  this  method  of  intagliating  metal-plates  the  term 
^  etching'  is  applied.  Its  pra£lice  may  be  defcribed  fhortly  as 
follows  :  A  cleaned  plate  of  poliihed  copper  is  covered  with 
a  varnifhy  protefting  layer,  called  '  etching-ground.'  To  this 
the  defign  is  either  transferred,  or  the  latter  is  at  once  drawn  or 
worked  out  on  the  '  ground'  with  the  aid  of  the  etching-point, 
or  '  needle.'  This  point — a  ftout  piece  of  fteel-wire,  varying 
in  thicknefs,  inferted  in  a  handle — removes  the  'ground* 
from  the  metal-plate  wherever  it  works  or  paiTes,  thus  ex- 
pofing  the  plate  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  fhould  one  be  poured 
over  it,  as  it  actually  is  in  the  next  ftage  of  the  procefs.  This 
flage  is  called  '  biting-in.'  A  low  wall  of  wax  having  been 
built  up  along  the  margins  of  the  plate,  dilute  nitrous  acid  is 
poured  over  the  latter.  This  acid  coming  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  copper  where  the  etching-needle  has  fcraped 
away  the  ground  as  it  traced  out  the  defign,  eats  away  or 
corrodes  out  the  metal,  intagliating  it  therefore  more  or  lefs 
deeply,  the  ftronger  the  acid,  and  the  longer  the  time  the  latter 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  conta(^  with  the  copper.  Where  the 
ground  has  not  been  removed  by  the  needle,  the  acid  cannot 
ad  upon  the  plate,  where  it  has  been  taken  away  the  defign 
will  remain  behind  bitten  into  the  copper,  and  vifible  as  foon 
as  the  remains  of  the  acid  and  ground  are  cleared  off.  In 
order  to  bring  out  efFe£lually  the  defign  thus  eftablifhed,  the 
plate  is  inked,  to  the  latter  paper  under  the  efFedls  of  preiTure 
being  applied,  an  impreffion  or  proof  is  obtained  as  from  other 
engraved  objeds.  In  addition  to  the  adion  of  an  acid,  the 
fcratching  powers  of  the  '  dry-point  *  and  *  fcraper '  are  more  or 
lefs  reforted  to,  but  to  very  different  extents,  by  various 
mafters.  In  fome  cafes — called  etching  neverthelefs — the 
work  is  begun  and   finifhed  entirely  with  the  dry-point  and 
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fcraper.  The  ufe  of  the  former  inftrument  produces  more 
or  lefs  of  what  is  known  as  burr.  This  burr,  during  the 
procefs  of  printing,  gives  off  rich  velvety  gradations  on  the 
print.  The  burr  (fo  often  alluded  to  by  cognofcenti)  is  in 
h&  the  ridge  of  the  copper  material  thrown  up  by  the  point 
on  the  left  edge  of  the  furrow,  as  the  inftrument  cuts  its  way 
through  the  metal-plate.  When  the  latter  is  inked  for  print- 
ing from,  the  burr  catches  and  retains  the  ink  in  a  peculiar 
way,  and  protedls  a  certain  margin  of  fmooth  copper  againft 
the  operation  of  the  printer's  hand  when  he  wipes  the  plate. 
The  ink  remains  on  this  fmooth  copper,  but  paiTes  away  ftom 
the  burr  with  a  delicate  gradation  which  gives  a  certain 
foftnefs  to  the  line. 

'  The  ftrong  points  of  etching,'  writes  Mr.  Hamerton,  *  are  its 
great  freedom,  precifion,  and  power ;  its  weak  point  is  its  difficulty 
of  attaining  the  accurate  fubdivifion  of  delicate  tones,  or,  in  other 
words,  tonality  is  ver^  difficult,  fo  that  perfeft  modelling  is  very  rare 
in  the  art,  and  the  true  repre(entation  of  ikies,  which  depends  on  the 
moil  delicate  difcrimination  of  their  value,  iUll  rarer.*  (Bibl.  28.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  a  chief  technical  difficulty, 
though  not  precifely  a  manual  difficulty,  for  it  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  ufe  of  the  mordant,  is  the  ta(k  of 
arriving  at  the  relative  weights  of  dark  which  the  artift 
defires. 

Many  eminent  mafters  have  combined  in  their  work  burin^ 
dry-point,  and  mordant,  in  variable  degrees.  Some  have  been 
happy  in  the  efieds  produced,  but  others  have  facriftced  the 
qualities  of  each  mftrument  and  its  work  to  attain  only  a 
mongrel  fort  of  technic,  fcarcely  to  be  recommended.  Line- 
engravers  of  modern  days  efie£i  fome  of  the  earlier  ftages 
of  their  work  by  etching  proceflfes  previous  to  having  recourfe 
to  the  ufe  of  the  '  graver.'  From  the  operation  of  the  latter 
we  (hould  find  decided  and  corred  ftrokes,  fince  from  its 
form  every  time  that  it  ploughs  up  the  copper  an  angular 
incifion  refults,  producing  a  firm  (harp  line,  unlefs  the  ftroke 
be  very  tender.     The  engraver  with  the  burin  has  this  ad- 
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vantage  too,  he  can  increafe  or  diminifh  the  force  with  which 
he  works  at  pleafure,  and  fo  be  mafter  of  a  powerful  line,  or 
of  the  flighted  trace.  But  the  etcher  is  mafter  of  more  freedom 
in  everything  fave  the  depth  of  the  corrofions.  He  has  unre- 
ftrained  liberty  of  execution,  for  his  point  runs  playfully  over 
the  plate  without  redftance,  following  only  the  impulfe  of  the 
artift*s  mind.  But  when  he  puts  down  his  'needle'  and 
reibrts  to  his  acid,  he  finds  that  he  has  then  a  lefs  manageable 
fervant,  and  one  whofe  work  he  cannot  always  be  fure  of. 
As  Mr.  Scott  (Bibl.  64,  p.  105)  obferves,  to  obtain  that 
command  over  the  biting-in  procefs,  which  will  enable  him  to 
produce  the  exad  degrees  of  light  and  fhade  defired,  is  the 
great  deiideratum  of  the  otherwife  proficient  etcher  on  copper. 
When  iron  or  fteel  is  ufed,  more  trouble  arifes  in  this  refped 
than  as  regards  copper,  for  a  depofit  of  the  difengaged  carbon 
is  apt  to  enfue,  and  which  hinders  any  further  deepening  of 
the  lines.  As  may  be  furmifed  from  what  has  been  ftated, 
various  kinds  of  metal  have  been  employed  for  engraving,  but 
copper  has  been  reforted  to  more  frequently.  The  proofs 
from  nielli^  which  have  reached  us,  are  chiefly  from  fllver- 
work.  After  the  times  of  the  gold  and  filver-fmith  engravers, 
and  their  defcendants,  filver  plates  were  now  and  then  ufed. 
The  print  known  as  the  Chrift  of  Caprarole,  by  Annibale 
Carracci,  is  ftated  by  fome  to  have  been  engraved  on  a  filver 
plate.  Both  iron  and  pewter  were  ufed  in  a  few  inftances  by 
Albert  Diirer,  and  according  to  Heller  tin  was  likewife  em- 
ployed. In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  an  iron  plate  engraved  by 
Burgkmair,  as  alfo  two  fuch  plates  worked  by  one  of  the 
Hopfers.  Steel  has  been  much  employed  in  modern  times  for 
engraving  with  burin  and  by  mordants.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  older  mafters  had  recourfe  now  and  then  to  a  plate  of 
it,  but  we  do  not  think  there  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
fteel  was  ufed  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
century — 1805.     {'  Notes  and  Queries,*  November,  1868.) 

Another  form  of  metal-plate  engraving  has  now  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  very  diftind  in  its  procefs  and  refults  from 
thofe  of  the  burlriy  point,  needle,  and  acid.    This  is  the  mezxo^ 
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tinto  engraving.  With  the  graver,  etching-needle,  and  mor- 
dant, the  metal  is  cut  away  or  removed  where  darks  are 
defcribed  in  the  print.  In  mezzotinto  work  the  metal  is 
removed  where  the  lights  are  intended.  The  procefs  is  as 
follows :  A  plate  of  fteel  or  copper  is  indented  or  roughened 
all  over  its  face  with  a  tool  called  a  'berceau,'  cradle,  or 
rocking-tool.  This  refembles  fomewhat  a  chifel,  having  a 
convex  and  ferrated  edge,  which  by  its  ofcillatory  movement 
over  the  metal  works  the  latter  up  into  a  kind  of  burr,  and 
in  fuch  quantity  that  when  the  plate  is  rubbed  over  with  ink 
and  printed  from,  it  produces  on  the  paper  an  uniform  tint  of 
deep  black.  This  operation  with  the  cradle  is  known  as 
^  laying  the  ground,'  and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  tedious  part  of 
the  mezzotinto  procefs,  which  in  other  refpeds  is  com- 
paratively facile  and  expeditious.  It  conflfts  in  rocking  the 
cradle  to  and  fro  in  certain  diredions  or  '  ways,'  determined 
by  a  plan  or  fcale  that  enables  the  engraver  to  pafs  over  the 
plate  in  very  many  diredlions  without  any  one  of  them  being 
repeated.  Care  is  taken  that  the  grain  of  the  ground  (ball 
be  of  an  equal  velvetinefs  and  apparent  foftnefs.  Upon  the 
plate  thus  prepared  the  defign  to  be  engraved  is  transferred 
often  in  the  following  way  :  The  plate  is  rubbed  with  a  rag 
which  has  been  dipped  in  black  chalk  powder,  or  is  fmoked 
with  a  burning  wax  taper,  as  in  the  procefs  of  etching.  The 
back  of  the  deiign,  previoufly  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  red  chalk  and  flake  white,  is  then  laid  on  the  plate, 
and  the  outline  of  the  defign  is  traced  over  with  a  blunt 
point,  the  refult  being  that  the  red  particles  on  the  back 
of  the  defign  are  transferred  to  the  black  ground  of  the  plate 
under  the  influence  of  the  prefTure.  The  procefs  is  then  car- 
ried on  with  the  '  fcraper*  by  reftoring  the  plate  in  the  perfeftly 
light  parts  of  the  intended  print  to  a  fmooth  furf&ce,  from 
which  the  gradations  are  preferved  by  fcraping  off  more  or  le6 
of  the  ground.  In  polifhing  the  metal  where  the  extreme 
edges  of  drapery,  &c.  come,  and  where  the  free  touches  of  the 
brufb  in  painting  reprefent  brilliant  fpots  of  light,  recourfe  is 
had  to   the  burnifher.     Sometimes  the  deepeft  fhadows  are 
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etched,  and  afterwards  blended  with  the  mezzotinto  ground. 
It  is  generally  neceilary  to  take  numerous  proofe,  in  order  to 
afcertain  whether  the  fcraping  approaches  the  defired  eiFeds. 
Such  parts  as  appear  deficient  are  marked  on  the  proof  with 
black  or  white  chalk  accordingly,  the  plate  being  worked  up 
to  their  indications  by  further  cradling  where  too  much  has 
been  fmoothed  away,  and  more  fcraping  where  the  plate  is  not 
fmooth,  /.  i.  light  enough. 

Some  very  large  plates  have  been  worked  in  this  method. 
We  faw  (through  the  kindnefs  of  the  late  Mr.  HeufTner)  a 
portrait  in  mezzotinto,  which  meafured  3  feet  ic  inches 
high  by  2  feet  4}  inches  wide.  Two  plates  only  had  been 
employed  in  its  produdion.  One  plate  had  been  3  feet  long, 
the  other  made  up  the  remaining  length,  which  included 
flmply  the  reprefentation  of  a  tablet.  The  portrait  reprefented 
a  German  potentate,  but  had  neither  name  of  engraver  nor 
date  attached  to  it.  The  technic  looked  like  that  of  Haid,  or 
G.  Killian.  Mezzotinto  engraving  is  not  of  very  ancient 
origin,  it  not  dating  back  &rther  than  1640-42.  It  has  been 
particularly  fbflered  in  this  country,  and  has  been  termed  by 
fbme  foreign  writers  la  manure  Anglaift.  It  is  a  method 
which  has  certain  advantages  for  particular  fubjeds,  fuch  as 
portraiture,  night  efFeds,  and  other  flrong  contrails  of  light  and 
(hade.  By  the  ableft  Englifh  engravers  it  has  been  made  to 
render  the  colours  of  the  portrait  canvas  and  the  morhide%%a 
of  its  fiefh  tones  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  accomplifbed  by 
any  other  ftyle  of  engraving.  In  their  befl  refults  the  efFeds  of 
the  *  cradle'  and  ^fcraper'  conflitute  fome  of  the  moil  attrac- 
tive fpecimens  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  of  the  portfolio  of 
the  colledor.  Yet  it  muil  be  allowed  that  when  mezzo- 
tinto engraving  deals  with  compoiitions  in  which  the  figures 
are  crowded,  it  is  wanting  in  power  to  detach  the  feveral  parts 
with  proper  relief.  If  the  parts  are  fmall  it  has  not  fufficient 
preciiion,  and  which  can  be  given  only  by  an  outline,  or  as  in 
painting  by  a  different  tint.  In  very  fmall  pieces  the  frequent 
unevennefs  of  the  ground  will  occafion  bad  drawing  and 
awkwardnefs  in   the  extremities   of  figures.      Some   mailers 
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have  fought  to  remedy  this  latter  drawback  by  terminating  all 
finall  figures  with  either  an  intagliate  or  etched  line,  but  too 
often  the  ftrength  of  this  line  and  the  (bftnefs  of  the  ground 
accord  ill  together. 

Ordinary  engraving  on  wood  and  metal  is  limited  in  its 
power  of  giving  relief  to  the  objeds  it  deals  with,  except  in  fo 
far  as  it  can  effed  it  through  a  monochrome — if  we  may  fo 
Ipeak — of  black  and  white  laid  on  in  moft  inftances  with  lines 
or  hatchings  in  greater  or  le(s  proximity.  By  the  fame  mono- 
chrome the  gradations  of  light  and  (bade  and  of  colour  have  to  be 
indicated,  all  flat  lines  exprefied ;  in  fine,  with  black  and  white 
only  the  relief,  texture,  quality,  and  colour  of  a  complex  piece 
of  painting,  are  fought  to  be  produced.  However  approxi- 
mately well  the  chief  mafters  of  engraving  fucceeded  in  doing 
this,  there  have  been  always  fome  perfons  who  have  felt  the 
want  of  fuch  qualities  as  a&ual  colour  only  could  beftow  upon 
a  flat  furiace,  particularly  when  this  colour  was  pafled  before 
the  eye  in  gentle  gradations,  prefented  of  different  tints  and 
hues  in  accordance  with  the  objeds,  and  in  keeping  with  a 
certain  general  efFe£i  of  the  compofition.  Some  of  thefe 
qualities  of  pidlures  were  early  endeavoured  to  be  given  to 
good  engravings,  both  by  the  Italian  and  German  artifts ;  and 
though  the  firfl  efforts  apparently  were  made  by  the  latter,  the 
former,  to  whom  fimple  wood-engraving  appeared  lefs  attrac- 
tive, developed  this  modification,  termed  chiaro-fcuro^  to  a 
greater  extent,  with  more  artiflic  feeling  and  pidorial  efFed 
dian  did  their  Teutonic  brethren.  The  earliefl  chiaro-fcuro 
work  known  is  of  German  origin,  and  bears  date  1506.  The 
firft  Italian  work  with  a  date  is  of  the  year  15 16. 

Though  fbme  variations  occafionally  exifled  in  the  method 
of  work  followed  at  the  onfet  by  the  two  fchools,  we  may  ftate, 
in  a  general  way,  the  chiaro-fcuro  procefs  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows. A  block  of  wood  was  taken,  and  on  it  were  engraved 
the  contours  or  outline  of  a  defign,  to  which,  in  fome  cafes, 
were  added  the  deeper  fliadows.  In  other  inftances  thefe 
ihadows  were  retained  for  a  fecond  block.  A  third  block 
was  then  ufed  for  the  working  thereon  of  the  half-tints  or 
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lighter  (hadows.  The  firft  or  outline  block,  or  '  Strichplatte^* 
was  then  inked — fay  black — and  printed  off  on  paper.  This 
block  being  removed,  the  fecond  block  inked — ^fay  fepia  or 
green — was  placed  in  the  fituation  of  the  former  block,  and 
printed  off  over  the  firft  impreffion.  This  fecond  block  being 
removed,  the  third  block,  inked  a  lighter  fepia  or  green  tint, 
was  put  in  the  place  of  it,  and  printed  off  on  the  original  im- 
preffion. Thefe  blocks,  thus  fucceffively  fuperimpofed,  depo- 
fited  at  each  impreffure  on  the  paper  another  tint,  or  different 
gradations  of  the  fame  colour,  the  combined  effeds  of  which, 
when  well  managed,  imitated  the  gradations  obtained  by  the 
painter  from  the  ufe  of  the  brufb,  flat  tints,  and  colour. 
Generally,  the  pra<3ice  was  to  print  from  the  blocks  the 
various  gradations  of  light  and  (hade  in  the  fame  colour,  but  in 
different  degrees  of  intenfity.  Some  of  Ugo  da  Carpi's  chiaro- 
fcuros  have  been  printed  off  in  a  kind  of  mulberry  colour, 
others  in  a  fage-green.  A  fepia-like  tint  was  not  unfrequently 
employed 

The  perfedion  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  is  to  (ay,  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  drawing,  neceffitates  each  block  in  the  feries  to  be 
of  exadly  a  like  fize,  and  when  placed  under  the  prefs  to  coin- 
cide exa£Uy,  or  to  '  regifter '  rightly  in  polltion.  The  repeti- 
tion of  impreffion  with  this  coincidence  of  '  re^fter '  forms 
what  is  termed  by  French  writers  the  '  rentree,^  To  obtain  it 
fine  points  are  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  frame  (or  on  the 
tympan  of  the  prefs),  which  may  pierce  the  paper  always  at 
the  fame  fpots.  The  want  of  this  coincidence,  or  the  carelefs 
fuperpofition  of  the  different  blocks  in  the  feries  by  fecond- 
rate  printers  and  publifhers,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the  ftrange 
things,  monftrofities,  and  abortions  in  the  (bape  of  chiaro-fcuros 
which  frequently  meet  the  eye.  Parts  are  diflocated  from 
each  other,  all  is  more  or  lefs  out  of  place,  or  certain  grada- 
tions of  colour  are  wholly  wanting  from  the  entire  feries  of 
blocks  not  having  been  ufed.  The  inexperienced  colledlor 
who  may  have  feen  a  mafterly  chiaro-fcuro  in  a  fine  ftate  by 
Andreani,  perhaps  meets  with  it  (hortly  afterwards  in  a  bad 
ftate.     He  (carcely  knows  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  how  to  ac- 
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count  for  the  difference.     The  clue  to  the  difcrepancy  is  given 
in  what  we  have  ftated. 

The  German  fchool,  in  feelcing  to  imitate  the  pidorial 
effeds  of  colour  in  their  chiaro-fcuros  limited  themfelves  to 
the  ufe  of  two,  or,  at  the  moft,  three  blocks.  The  Italians, 
ftriving  to  produce  a  more  fatisfadory  illufion  by  a  greater 
number  of  gradations,  not  unfrequently  employed  four  blocks. 
There  exifts  proof  to  (bow,  however,  that  as  early  as  1 510— 
15 12,  chiaro-fcuros  from  three  blocks  had  been  produced  by 
J.  Dienecker  at  Augfburg  after  the  defigns  of  Burgkmair. 
(Pain  vi.  p.  149O  Still  the  Italians  fyftematically  carried  out 
and  perfeded  the  multiplication  of  blocks  and  of  tint  grada- 
tions. In  the  chiaro-fcuros  of  the  Italians  there  is  likewife  a 
more  happy  choice  of  light  and  (hade  than  in  thofe  of  the 
Germans.  In  the  latter  prints  the  light  is  too  often  Mat- 
tered inftead  of  being  broad  and  free.  There  is  frequently  a 
difquietude  about  the  German  work,  while  there  is  repofe  with 
the  Italian  mafters.  One  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  latter 
— Ugo  da  Carpi  —  always  difpenfed  with  an  outline  block, 
and  indicated  the  contours  by  means  of  the  firft  colour-block, 
or  that  of  deepeft  (bade.  Andrea  Andreani,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  did  without  it.  An  early  and  iimple  way  with 
fome  of  the  German  mafters  was  to  engrave  the  outlines 
on  a  block  of  wood,  and  to  work  off"  on  a  proof  from  it  another 
block,  having  fuch  parts  hollowed  out  as  were  intended  to  be 
left  white  upon  the  print,  fuch  white,  or  '  high  light,^  being 
the  ground  of  the  paper.  In  a  few  inftances  the  early  Ger- 
man workers  engraved  their  outlines  on  a  plate  of  metal  in- 
ftead of  on  wood ;  for  the  (econd  or  colour  impreffion,  how- 
ever, they  reforted  to  wood.  Later  on,  fome  mafters  engraved 
the  outlines  and  lined  fliadows  in  intaglio  on  copper,  on  the 
fuppoiition  that  both  more  executive  defpatch  and  refinement 
of  handling  were  thus  to  be  obtained.  On  the  impreffions 
taken  from  fuch  plates  engraved  wood-blocks  coloured  were 
afterwards  fuperpofed.  In  one  inftance,  however — '  Hiftoria 
Imperatorum  Cse&rum  Romanorum,'  &c.,  with  46  portraits  by 
Hubert  Goltzius  and   Gietleughen,  Bruges,  1563 — not  only 
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was  the  firft  impreffion  from  a  metal  plate,  but  the  fubfequent 
two  rentrees  were  litcewife  from  metal,  /.  e.  if  the  views  of 
Chatto  be  coiredl  (Bibl.  38,  p.  405).  Moreover,  the  lights 
were  cut  in  intaglio  in  the  two  plates  for  the  two  rentrees  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  wood  for  printing  in  chiaro-fcuro.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  writes  Mr.  Chatto, — 

'  What  advantage  Goltzius  might  ezpeft  to  derive  by  printing  the 
rentrees  from  metal  plates,  for  all  that  he  has  thus  produced  could 
have  been  more  fimply  efiedled  by  means  of  wood-blocks,  as  pra£Ufed 
up  to  that  time  by  all  other  chiaro-fcuro  engravers.  Though  theie 
portraits  pofleis  but  little  merit  as  chiaro-fcuros,  they  are  yet  highly 
interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  art  as  affording  the  ^^  inftance  of  etching 
being  employed  for  the  outlines  of  a  chiaro-fcuro  and  of  the  fubfti- 
tution  in  furface-printing  of  a  plate  of  metal  for  a  block  of  wood.' 
(BibL  38,  p.  405.) 

The  alluflon  to  *  etching'  here  muft  be  taken  with  fome 
modification,  for  an  etched  plate  faid  to  be  by  Parmigiano — 
St  Peter  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple  (Bartfch,  v.  16,  p.  9, 
n.  7,  2nd  ftate) — after  being  retouched,  was  made  to  fiirnifb 
the  contours  and  fhadows  of  a  chiaro-fcuro,  a  wood-block 
being  fuperpofed  for  the  half-tints  and  high  lights.  According 
to  Mariette,  Boldrini,  in  fome  of  his  chiaro-fcuros  after  Titian, 
engraved  the  outlines  in  intaglio  on  copper,  an  opinion  flrongly 
oppofed  by  ML  Didot.  Abraham  Bloemart,  a  Dutch  artifl 
(1564-1647),  who  worked  in  chiaro-fcuro,  etched  the  contours 
on  metal  inflead  of  cutting  them  on  wood. 

As  early  as  the  invention  of  printing  with  movable  type, 
Peter  Schoeffer  tried  to  imitate  the  illuminated  initial  letters  of 
MSS.  by  means  of  impreffions  from  blocks  of  two  colours. 
But  if  M.  Didot's  views  be  found,  the  mechanical  procedure 
adopted  by  SchoefFer  differed  confiderably  from  that  followed 
by  the  wood-engravers  of  the  fixteenth  century  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  chiaro-fcuros.  Schoeffer  is  (aid  to  have  taken  an 
engraved  block  whofe  furiace  was  overlaid  with  colour,  and 
to  have  funk  in  it  another  and  '  lowered '  blo>ick  coated  with  a 
different  colour.     Thus  the  whole  might  be  worked  off  or  im- 
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prefled  at  a  (ingle  ftroke  inftead  of  hy  feveral  efibrts,  according 
to  the  number  of  blocks  ufed  in  the  ordinary  method. 

'  In  my  report,'  writes  M.  Didot,  '  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
London  I  e(bibliihed  for  the  firft  time  the  fyftem  of  **  emboitage " 
invented  by  Peter  Schoeffer.  It  was  fuggeiled  to  me  from  the  exa- 
mination I  had  made  in  London  of  the  Pialter  of  1457*  On  noticing 
in  this  example  the  reproduction  of  the  different  pieces  compofing  the 
varioufly  coloured  portions  of  the  capital  letters  with  the  fame  ex- 
aCUtude  and  regularity  as  to  oudine  of  defign,  as  in  the  fpecimen  of 
the  Pialter  in  our  Imperial  Library,  I  recogniled  the  impoflibility  of 
obtaining  rentriiA  fo  regular  by  means  of  fucceifive  ''reiterations." 
By  the  fyftem  of  **  emhoitagi  "  alone,  and,  consequently,  of  fimulta- 
neous  impreflion,  could  fuch  perfedl  corredtnefs  and  regularity  be 
obtained ;  otherwife  the  very  thin  vellum  ufed  and  obliged  to  be  printed 
whilil  yet  damp,  after  having  been  well  moiftened,  would  have  become 
unequally  ftretched,  and  thus  the  reimpreflion  would  have  cauied  the 
r entrees  of  thefe  pieces  to  have  varied  more  or  leis.'  (BibL  18,  coL  106.) 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  to  M.  Ph.  Berjeau  ('  Biblio- 
mane/ p.  41)  this  ^fyftem  of  emhoitagi*  appears  a  complication 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  forms  of  thefe  very  beau- 
tiful letters. 

Such  prints  as  we  have  had  in  view,  engraved  and  coloured 
from  two  or  more  blocks,  and  intended  to  refemble  drawings 
or  paintings  in  fepia,  biftre,  terre-verte,  and  other  colours  of  two 
or  more  tints  have  received  the  names  of  '  clair-obfcurs,' 
*  camaieux,'  '  hell-dunkel  platten^'  as  well  as  chiaro-fcuros,  and 
in  recent  times  '  colour-printing '  and  '  ton-druck,'  have  been 
applied  to  methods  of  work  analogous  to  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed. 

Before  concluding  this  divifion  of  our  fubjed,  we  have  to 
notice  a  method  of  taking  off  impreffions  from  wood-blocks 
and  metal  plates,  which  is  of  a  very  peculiar  chara£ler.  In 
illufiration  of  it,  we  have  but  very  few  examples,  and  of  the 
exaS  mode  of  procedure  it  is  probable  we  know  but  very  little 
indeed.  The  pieces  which  illuftrate  the  method  are  deiignated 
by  Weigel  and  Paffavant  '  impreffions  in  pafte.'     The  latter 
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writer  divides  them  into  three  kinds,  viz.  *  velvet-like  im* 
preffions/  *  embroideiy*like  impreffions,'  and  *  impreffions  in 
pafte  properly  fb-called  or  metal  engravmg  printed  in  relief.' 
Of  the  firft  two  defcripdons  we  know  nothing  peribnally  beyond 
what  Paflavant  ftates,  and  the  fiicfimiles  given  by  Weigel. 
Of  the  third  kind  we  pofiefs  an  example,  and  have  feen  another 
fpecimen — that  in  the  colledion  of  the  Britiih  Mufeum — ^at 
leaft  we  regard  the  latter  print  to  be  of  this  chara£ter.  Of  the 
rarity  of  thefe  ftrange  produdions,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
and  we  muft  let  MM.  Weigel  and  Paflavant  (peak  of  them  in 
their  own  words.  The  latter  obferves  under  the  title  of 
'  Impreffions  in  pafte,' — 

<  There  ezift  ieveral  kinds  of  impreffions  belonging  to  this  ftyle  of 
work«  all  of  which  are  intended  to  imitate  the  textures  of  velvet,  of 
embroidery,  or  of  tapeftry.  Of  the  &r^  two  there  are  known  to  us 
bat  a  fingle  fpecimen  of  each  clafs. 

•  Velvet-like  Prints.--^*  St.  George  on  Horfeback."  The  ground 
is  ftencilled,  conMing  of  ftars,  alternating  with  three  berries,  attached 
to  a  fingle  ftalk.  The  very  peculiar  character  of  this  impreflion  is 
produced  by  firfl  covering  the  paper  with  a  (light  pafle  of  a  golden' 
brown  colour  and  by  means  of  a  proper  inflrument,  caufing  the  pafle 
to  aflume  a  cellular-like  ftrudlure.  The  defign  is  then  printed  off 
fix>m  a  wood-block  with  glue  or  pafle,  the  impreffion  being  afterwards 
dufted  over  with  a  velvety  powder,  fb  as  to  produce  an  appearance 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  velvet  or  flock-papers  of  our  own  time  (H.  9 
p.  8  1.,  L.  7  p.  2  L).  This  wood-engraving,  {q  remarkable  in  kind 
and  apparently  unique,  is  executed  in  the  archaic  manner  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  found  in  Upper  Germany,  and  at  prefent  is 
in  the  coUedion  of  M.  Weigel. 

*  Emhroidery-like  Prints, — "St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stignuita." 
He  is  kneeling  towards  the  left,  looking  at  the  winged  crucifix,  from 
which  proceed  five  rays.  On  the  right  Brother  Ellas  fleeps.  The 
piece  is  partly  coloured ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  flefh  and  the  rocks  are  of 
a  reddilh  tinL  The  drapery  of  Brother  Elias  is  reddifh-brown  lined 
with  blue,  and  that  of  the  Saint  is  covered  with  greyifh  filaments^ 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  embroidery ;  the  folds  are  painted  in  black 
above  and  the  ground  is  the  fame  colour.  The  rays  proceeding  from 
the  crucifix  are  red  and  the  landfcape  and  trees  green.'   (H.  7  p.  3  1., 
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L.  4  p.  lo  1.)      This  fiDgular  example  came  from  the  Francifcan 
Convent  at  MciiTen,  and  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  at  Drefclen.' 

*  Prints  in  pafte  properly  fo  called^  9r  Engravings  on  Metal 
printed  in  relief. — This  very  peculiar  defcription  of  engraving  is 
illuftrated  by  certain  rather  coarfe  imprcffions  in  relief  on  paper 
belonging  to  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy.  Several  ex- 
amples have  reached  us  fixed  on  the  covers  of  books  coming 
from  Upper  Germany.  Their  bad  ftate  of  pre(ervation  in  general 
(carcely  permits  of  our  divining  the  method  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  incorrefl  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  impreffions  from  ful- 
phur  on  paper,  fince  a  number  of  thefe  prints,  particularly  thofe  in  the 
CEttingen-Wallerftein  coUedlion  in  the  chateau  of  Mahingen,  diilblve — 
fb  to  ipeak — when  water  is  employed  to  detach  them  from  the  book- 
covers  to  which  they  are  fixed,  whilft  thoie  detached  in  the  dry  (bite 
remain  perfed.  From  the  inveftigations  we  have  made  of  fome  well- 
preferved  examples  it  appears  to  us  that  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  moft  likely  adopted.  The  engraved  lines  in  the  metal 
having  been  filled  with  a  coloured  material — generally  black  in  tint — 
of  the  confiftence  of  pafte,  in  fuch  way  that  the  defign  might  be  feen 
in  relief  and  of  deep  colour,  the  plate  was  then  warmed  and  printed 
on  paper  prepared  with  yellow  ochre.  In  the  chief  maHes  of 
fhadow  the  outlines  often  diiappeared  or  became  confounded,  as  it 
were,  producing  blots ;  the  face,  hands,  and  other  portions  of  the  flefh, 
were  painted  white.  The  remains  of  gilding  (how  us  that  gold  was 
employed  for  certain  ornaments,  and  we  find  in  one  inllance  that  (bme 
metallic  powder  or  a  (blution  of  copper  had  been  applied.  £fie£b  of 
the  latter  are  not  apparent  in  the  greater  number  of  fpccimens  which 
have  a  dirty  and  browniih  hue.  The  chief  "  empreintes  en  pate  ** 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  came  for  the  moft  part  from  Augs* 
burg.*     (Bibl.  56,  vol.  i.  p.  102.) 

Sixteen  pieces  are  defcribed  by  Paflavant  into  the  details  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  Under  the  head  of  '  teig-drucke/ 
Weigcl  remarks : — 

'  The  paper  was  firft  ribbed  and  prefled  fo  that  it  reiembled  the 
texture  of  (bme  fabric.  It  was  then  fpread  over  with  a  light  dough- 
pafte  and  bird-lime,  of  a  golden-brown  colour,  which  obtained  a 
firm  hold  of  the  ribbed  paper.  After  this  coating  was  dry,  the  block 
or  plate  having  on  it  the  defign,  was  printed  ofl^  with  pafte  or  bird- 
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lime  (inilead  of  with  the  ordinary  coloured  material)  on  thb  golden- 
brown  (urface.  The  latter  was  afterwards  dufled  over  with  velvet- 
powder,  which,  firmly  adhering  to  the  fticky  furface,  brought  out  the 
defign,  and  gave  to  the  impreflion  the  particular  appearance  of  the 
velvet  carpets  of  the  piefent  day.'     (Bibl.  70.) 

Our  own  example  of  an  empreinte  en  pate  is  a  Crucifi- 
xion, 7  inches  high  by  4J:  wide,  with  a  margin  of  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  on  firm,  coarfe  paper* 
The  general  afped  of  the  piece  is  that  of  brown  ftamped 
leather  of  three  gradations  of  tone,  the  deeper  tone  being  that 
of  the  general  ground,  which  is  of  a  vandyck  brown  hue,  the 
colour  being  thick  pitchy  or  pafly  in  texture.  The  lighter  hue 
is  that  of  raw  umber,  with  yellow  ochre.  Certain  of  the 
draperies  have  a  technic  Ibmewhat  of  the  manihre  criblee. 
There  is  a  border  with  a  running  pattern  to  the  piece,  the 
various  parts  of  which  can  be  pretty  well  made  out,  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  Ipecimen  has  been  much  damaged.  The 
example  in  the  colledion  at  the  Mufeum  is  a  fmall  print  barely 
four  inches  high  by  three  inches  wide,  having  a  border  nearly 
half  an  inch  wide,  with  a  running  pattern  in  it.  The  print  is 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  leather-like  ground,  having  light 
brown  or  ochraceous  work  on  it  fbmewhat  indiflind  in  places, 
but  apparently  repreienting  Chrift  wafhing  the  feet  of  the 
diiciples.  At  the  recent  (ale  of  the  Weigel  CoUedion,  amongfl 
the  incunabula  procured  for  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  was  No.  404, 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  defcribed  by  Weigel  as  '  an  impreffion  in 
black  from  a  plate  intended  for  an  impreffion  in  pafte.'  It  is 
of  fmall  flze,  and  peculiar  in  appearance.* 


^  Since  the  above  was  vrritten  we  have  Cetn  another  emfrdnte  en  pit§ — a  Saint 
Chriftopber — fixed  on  a  page  of  a  MS.  P(alter  on  vellum,  of  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.    The  Pfidter  was  in  the  poflcffion  of  Mr.  F.  S.  EUit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADVICE  ON  COMMENCING  THE  STUDY  AND  COLLECTION  OF 

ANCIENT  PRINTS* 

WE  aflume  that  the  main  objeds  of  the  ftudent  and  young 
coUedor  of  ancient  prints  are,  firft,  the  ftudy  in  detail 
of  particular  illuftrations  of  the  various  procefles  of  engraving 
which  have  juft  been  gone  over;  and,  fecondly,  the  bringing 
together  a  number  of  examples  in  aid  of  fuch  ftudy,  or  for 
reference  to  at  any  moment.  Combined  with  thefe  will  exift 
that  peribnal  pleafure  and  enjoyment  which  only  coUedors 
know  and  love,  if  *  not  wifely,  but  too  well,'  fo  often  for  their 
own  pockets.  To  attain  thefe  objeds  fatis&ctorily,  fyftematic 
procedure  is  requifite.  The  range  of  the  department  of  the 
connoifleur  in  ancient  prints  is  extenftve,  and  the  novice  may 
readily  lofe  himfelf  in  a  labyrinth  of  unprofitable  labour,  as 
regards  both  knowledge  and  expenfe.  A  burner  might  as 
advantageoufly  turn  pidure-buyer,  or  a  mathematician  deal 
in  hories,  as  a  peribn  with  but  very  fmall  means  and  lefs 
information  betake  himfelf  to  colled  *old  prints.'  Should 
either  of  them  do  fo,  he  will  find  he  is  purfuing  that  which  is 
of  queflionable  value  under  the  twofold  burdens  of  defedive 
guidance  and  great  coft.  The  firft  thing  a  too  hafty  ftudent 
of  ancient  prints  might  difcover  would  be  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  accomplifh  fomething  the  general  nature  of  which 
he  had  not  fufficiently  confidered.  Probably  his  iirft  inten- 
tions as  to  what  he  intended  would  be  confiifed ;  he  would 
not  have  determined  whether  to  ftudy  and  colled  the  works 
of  famous  painters,  of  names  familiar  to  every  educated  man, 
engraved  by  no  matter  whom,  or  the  works  of  engravers  of 
repute,  no  matter  what  they  reprefented;   or  he   may  have 
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formed  ibme  cotiAifed  notions  about  aflbciating  the  two  pro- 
cedures, having  obferved  that  eminent  painters  were  often 
engravers  of  renown.  Both  in  fearch  of  knowledge  and  of 
fpecimens  he  may  have  continued  for  feme  time  in  a  very 
unfatisfiidory  way.  He  would  next  become  aware  that,  after 
a  period  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  had  colleded  a  number  of 
engravings  of  little  or  no  value — prints, .  moft  of  them,  not 
worth  keeping,  or  at  any  rate  not  worthy  of  having  been 
bought,  and  which  could  be  only  put  along  with  fome 
dealers'  lots  in  a  fale,  and  fold  at  great  comparative  lofi. 
His  third  experience  would  be  that,  in  the  purchafe  even 
of  fuch  prints  as  thefe,  he  had  often  been  deceived  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  pieces  with  their  profeffions ;  that,  in 
fa£t,  he  had  —  to  ufe  a  common  expreffion  —  either  taken 
himfelf  in  or  had  been  taken  in  by  others;  that,  e.g>^  his 
Albert  Diirers  were  not  fimply  poor  ftates  or  in  bad  condition, 
but  were  not  Albert  Diirers  at  all,  but  copies,  and  perhaps 
fuch  inferior  or  well-known  ones  that  he  could  not  help  being 
afhamed  of  his  ignorance;  that  his  Rembrandts  were  either 
fuch  re-worked  or  wa(hed-out  things  as  not  to  be  worth 
having ;  or  that  his  Oftades  were  really  fuch  admirable  copies 
as  to  caufe  him  rather  vexation  at  his  want  of  caution  than 
ihame  at  having  been  duped.  Nor  ought  he  to  wonder  at 
fuch  refults :  the  mere  tafte  or  liking  for  a  purfuit  cannot  in 
itfelf  give  that  preliminary  knowledge  neceflary  even  for  its 
commencement.  It  is  true  that,  after  a  long  trial  of  patience 
and  money  frequently  mifplaced,  knowledge  would  be  bought ; 
but  how  much  more  might  have  been  obtained,  in  quicker 
time  and  at  lefs  coft,  had  fome  preliminary  information  been 
mattered  before  commencing  the  purfuit  ?  There  are  numbers 
of  prints  not  worth  having,  not  worth  the  room  they  take  up, 
nor  the  confuflon  they  caufe.  There  are  others  fo  fcarce  or 
fo  coftly  that  governments  and  millionnaires  only  can  hope  to 
become  their  purchafers  when  fuch  prints  happen,  at  rare 
intervals,  to  come  before  the  public  for  iale.  To  go  in  purfuit 
of  the  former  is  wafting  money;  in  fearch  of  the  latter,  lofing 
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time.   Yet  thefe  are  rocks  againft  which  many  a  novice  ftrikes. 
Mr.  Maberly  well  obfcrves, — 

'  It  often  occurs  at  a  public  fale  that  a  large  number  of  prints  are 
nuddlcd  together  in  one  lot,  none  of  them  having  been  thought  of 
(ufiBcient  value  fingly  to  infure  a  bidding.  It  will  iometimes  happen, 
by  the  inadvertence  or  ignorance  of  the  au6Uoneer  or  catalogue-maker, 
that  (bme  one  rare  print  will  have  flipped  in  unobferved  into  fuch  a 
lot,  and  if  a  print-dealer  efpy  this,  he  wiU  buy  the  whole  lot  for  the 
fake  of  this  one  print  alone.  The  rarity  will  be  immediately  placed 
in  the  arranged  folio  or  defpatched  to  its  anticipated  deflination,  while 
all  the  refl  of  the  lot  go  into  the  mafs  of  the  mifcellaneous  rubbifh 
with  which  every  dealer  becomes  now  and  then  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe  encumbered,  and  a  chance  cuftomer,  who  merely  wants  to  col- 
le£l  prints,  but  knows  not  what,  and  only  requires  to  be  tempted,  is 
regarded  as  a  god-fend ;  and  he  may  acquire  great  acceflions  to  his 
coUe^on  of  what  he  will  confider  prodigious  bargains  .  .  •  To 
a  perfbn  not  accuflomed  to  the  bufinefs  of  collecting  ancient  prints  it 
may  appear  a  very  eafy  matter  for  a  man  with  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket  to  at  once  poflefa  himfelf  of  all  that  he  may  defire  to  have. 
Money,  it  is  faid,  can  purchafe  anything,  but  this  mufl  be  with  one 
limitation,  viz.,  that  this  anything  is  to  be  purchafed.  In  almofl  all 
the  departments  that  have  been  fpoken  of,  of  ancient  prints  there  are 
many  that  may  be  readily  met  with,  others  that  alfb  may  be  readily 
met  with,  but  not  readily  with  the  neceflary  qualifications  as  to  fbte 
and  condition;  others  there  are  of  rare  occurrence,  (o  unfrequently 
coming  into  the  market  that  a  print-dealer,  to  whom  an  order  may  be 
given  to  procure  an  impreffion,  may  be  employed  for  years  in  feeking 
before  an  opportimity  be  afforded  of  obtaining  it;  and  beyond  this, 
there  are  others  of  which  but  two  or  three,  or  it  may  be  one  impref- 
fion is  known  to  ezifl.  We  have  fbmetimes  been  amufed  with  the 
fight  of  an  order  received  by  a  London  printfeller  from  fome  ignorant 
innocent  in  the  country  who  had  fuddenly  taken  a  fancy  to  colledl 
prints,  defining  to  have  fent  down  to  him  immediately  a  number  of 
engravings,  according  to  a  lifl  enclofed,  this  lifl  comprifing>  a  feledion 
of  the  very  rarefl  prints  known ;  thofe,  in  fhort,  which  are  fo  rare  as 
to  have  been  the  fubje6l  of  fpecial  defcription  in  fbme  book  or  cata- 
logue which  the  would-be  cuflomer  happens  to  have  met  with,  or  has 
been  fludying.   The  printfeller  mufl  fmooth  his  anfwcr  as  bcfl  he  may. 
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aware  himielf  that  it  would  be  fcarce  poffible  during  a  whole  life  to 
make  up  the  colledion  required,  and  as  to  fbme  of  the  ipecimeiu  not 
ataU/    (Bibl.  58,  p.  62.) 

There  are  old  acquaintances  in  the  print  line  that  we  get 
abfblutely  iick  of,  they  meet  us  fo  often,  and  they  are  fuch 
{hams.  There  are  other  prints  we  know  of,  but  which  we 
fcarcely  dare  hope  to  fee,  for  they  have  *  taken  the  veil/  In 
other  words,  thefe  coftly  and  almoft  unique  gems  are  finally 
and  fafely  houfed,  either  in  the  imperial  colledions  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  or  in  the  private  cabinets 
of  one  or  two  millionnaire  colledlors.  From  the  former 
flrongholds  they  will  never  emerge,  and  from  the  latter  but 
very  rarely. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ftudent  may  have  become 
inoculated  with  the  tafte  for  print-coUeding  from  frequent 
aflbciation  with  one  of  the  illuminati  and  the  occafional  in- 
fpedion  of  the  treafures  of  his  cabinet.  He  becomes  witnefs 
of  the  intenfe  enjoyment  his  friend  evidently  receives  from  his 
purfuit;  and  at  length,  from  hearing  and  feeing  fo  much  of 
Albert  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Marc  Antonio,  and  their  confreres^ 
he  himfelf  becomes  afFeded  with  the  malady,  and  determines 
to  make  a  venture  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  portfolios  of  fbme 
in  the  trade  of  whom  he  hears  his  friend  (b  frequently  fpeaking. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  own  tafte  as  to  what  he  (hall  procure 
or  the  line  he  fhall  follow  out  may  be  influenced  by  the  parti- 
cular bent  of  his  friend.  Now  colle£lors  vary  much  in  their 
penchants.  One  perfon  may  be  more  partial  to  etchings  than 
to  anything  elfe,  and  take  pride  in  his  coUeAion  of  the  etchings 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  mafters ;  another  may  find  all  that 
is  moft  attradive  in  the  genius  of  Marc  Antonio  and  his 
immediate  fcholars;  while  a  third  will  revel  in  the  cunning 
handiwork  of  Lukas  Van  Leyden  or  of  Hollar.  Yet  all  thefe 
may  be  of  fecondary  confideration  to  fome,  in  comparifon  with 
the  block-fheets,  early  wood-cuts,  and  anonymous  incunabula 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  great 
mafters  to  whom  everyone  does  honour,  and  of  whofe  works 
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all  are  anxious  to  poflefs  fome  examples,  <b  great  is  the  beauty 
and  excellence  by  which  they  have  immortalifed  their  names. 
We  have  never  yet  met  with  one  of  our  craft  to  whom  a 
genuine  Rembrandt,  Albert  Diirer,  Van  Oftade,  and  Claude, 
was  not  moft  acceptable,  whatever  might  be  the  more  par- 
ticular line  to  which  he  paid  fpecial  attention.  We  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  colledor  rarely  confines  himfelf  to  one  or 
even  two  artifts  excluflvely,  but  fooner  or  later  has  a  more 
or  lefs  general  colledion,  marked  by  fome  fpecial  attention 
to  one  or  two  fiivourites.  But  whatever  the  bias  the 
ftudent  may  receive — whether  for  wood  or  for  metal,  for 
early  German,  Italian,  or  mezzotinto  engravings,  let  him 
beware  of  commencing  the  new  purfuit  without  preparing 
himfelf  with  Ibme  more  precife  information  than  the  cafual 
infpe£iJon  of  a  cabinet  and  a  defultory  converfadon  can  beftow. 
Thefe  will  be  the  more  ufefiil  to  him  the  more  knowledge 
he  obtains.  At  firft  he  will  not  be  able  to  reap  from  them 
all  the  advantages  they  may  offer.  Tt  is  not  very  much  know- 
ledge that  the  novice  ftands  in  need  of  when  commencing  his 
purfuit,  hut  fome  knowledge  he  muft  have  or  he  will  deceive 
himfelf  or  let  others  do  it  for  him.  The  information  he  needs 
is  of  that  kind  which  will  lead  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
different  forms  of  engraving,  of  the  names  of  and  dates  con- 
ne£led  with  the  artifts,  and  of  the  general  charaders  of  their 
works.  He  will  require  to  know  that  thefe  works  bear 
certain  marks  on  them  which  identify  them  with  their  authors, 
and  alfo  that  thefe  mafters  have  been  frequently  copied,  and 
their  marks  counterfeited  or  affumed.  He  muft  learn  who  are 
the  typical  mafters  of  the  various  departments  of  engraving, 
what  are  their  more  fiunous  pieces,  and  how  they  are  more 
furely  recc^nifable.  He  muft  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
is  meant  by  *  ftates'  and  ^  condition,'  nor  of  the  ^  laying  down' 
of  and  tampering  pradifed  with  injured  prints,  of  the  value  of 
margins,  and  many  little  points  of  daily  occurrence  and  of 
importance,  not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  the  moft  expe- 
rienced coUedlor.  Much  of  diis  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
only  gradually,  but  a  certain  amount  can  be  and  ihould  be 
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pofiefied  from  the  beginning.  No  degree  of  what  is  ufually 
termed  '  common  fenfe'  alone  will  enable  a  peribn  to  tell  a 
copy  from  a  genuine  etching  of  Oftade,  any  more  than  it  will 
ferve  to  pilot  a  ihip  down  Channel.  It  is  a  technical  know- 
ledge which  is  required  in  both  inftances  —  a  knowledge 
acquired  partly  from  theory,  partly  from  experience.  It  is  this 
fort  of  information  which  is  fo  much  required  by  the  novice 
— ^information  which  can  be  procured  only  through  ftudying 
the  adual  engravings,  along  with  the  comments  of  good 
writers  on  them.  We  need  fcarcely  (ay  how  ufelefs  every 
frefh  acquifition  will  be,  if  iimply  put  by  in  the  portfolio  as 
foon  as  acquired.  A  young  botanift  might  juft  as  well  dry  his 
new  and  unnamed  plant,  and  place  it  in  his  herbarium,  and 
exped  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  would  attain  a  knowledge  of  its 
charaders  without  the  trouble  of  carefully  examining  it  with 
his  Flora,  as  the  ftudent  of  ancient  prints  exped  that  by  merely 
purchafing  his  specimens  he  can  underftand  all  about  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  have  to  try  the  integrity  and  ftudy 
the  pretenfions  of  every  new  acquaintance  by  ^Bartfch'  or  fome 
other  fyftematic  writer.  Some  exertion,  then,  muft  be  made 
to  procure  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  before  commencing 
coUedor,  if  the  purfuit  be  meant  to  be  anything  beyond  a 
relpe6bible  wafte  of  time  and  means.  Not  only  muft  there  be 
an  outlay  of  fome  finall  amount  of  trouble,  but  there  muft  be 
one  alfo  of  fome  money.  It  is  but  right  to  warn  the  young 
colledor  that  the  time  has  pafled  for  fuch  things  as  the  acqui- 
fition of  good  prints  for  next  to  nothing,  and  the  being  able  to 
make  a  covetable  colle£Hon  for  a  fmall  fum.  Of  courfe  in  the 
words  ^  a  (mall  fum'  perfons  of  different  means  will  find  different 
(enfes :  what  we  would  imply  is,  that  print-coUeAing  under 
any  circumftances,  not  admitting  rubbifh,  is  rather  an  ex- 
penfive  enjoyment,  not  only  in  itfelf,  but  in  its  tendency  to 
lead  on  its  votary  deeper  and  deeper  in  its  purfuit.  During 
our  own  time  we  have  witneffed  a  great  change  take  place. 
We  could  tell  fuch  ftories  of  hunting  up  really  good  things  in 
dirty,  out-of-the-way  {hops  known  to  a  few  of  the  initiated  as 
would  not  be  credited  by  the  more  recent  devotee.     Twelve 
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years  back  we  gave  five  pounds  for  a  very  good  copy  of  Albert 
Diirer's  <  Apocalypfe,'  a.d.  151  i.  In  1870,  wanting  another 
fet  we  could  not  procure  one  at  the  moment  for  lefs  than  16/. 
We  purchafed  it,  fearing  that  foon  we  might  not  be  able  to 
procure  it  at  that  price.  Old  prints  like  old  books,  old  pidures, 
and  old  enamels,  &c.,  of  repute,  have  rifen  enormoufly  in  value 
during  the  laft  few  years.  Not  only  this,  but  their  choicer 
examples  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  be  procured  every  day 
at  any  price.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  market.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  greater  number  of  coUedors 
there  are  now  than  formerly,  and  the  ready  offers,  America, 
Ruffia,  and  fbme  of  our  colonies,  make  for  certain  clafles  of 
the  dijiderata  of  connoifleurs  and  virtuofi.  A  well-known 
dealer  faid  to  the  author  in  1872,  in  courfe  of  converfation,  ^  I 
wrote  a  ihort  time  ago  to  a  perfon  at  Stuttgart,  and  told  him 
to  fend  me  anything  he  had  got  of  the  fifteenth  century — he 
wrote  in  reply — *'  I  have  not  got  anything/*  *  There  is  aprint 
of  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio  in  our  colledion,  on  which  was 
written  in  1742,  *  pis  rare^  '  rarijftma.*  If  fuch  was  the  cafe 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  print  now-a-days  ? 
Gilpin,  alluding  to  the  Hundred  Guilder  Print  of  Rembrandt, 
remarks, '  It  is  in  fuch  efteem  that  I  have  known  thirty  guineas 
given  for  a  good  impreffion  of  it.'  Now  1000/.  would  fcarcely 
purchafe  a  firfl-rate  ftate  of  the  fame  etching.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  author  of  the  '  Print  CoUedor  *  obferved : — 

'One  firft-ckfs  piAure  would  purchafe  every  purchafable  print 
that  it  is  defirable  to  pofTefs*  (p.  3)  'It  would  be  vain  to  aficd  to  tell 
him  what  his  outlay  would  be  in  the  attainment  of  a  little  coUedUon, 
fuch  as  here  contemplated,  becaufe  we  have  not  confined  him  to  any 
number  of  fpecimens — this,  however,  he  may  venture  to  affume  that 
a  very  reipediable  coUedion  of  prints  by  the  artifb  whom  we  have 
catalogued  embracing  one,  two,  or  three  famples  of  each  fufficient  to 
fhow  their  varieties  of  flyle  and  modes  of  working,  may  be  obtained 
for  a  lefs  fum  than  that  at  which  Mr.  Chriftie  fhall  now  and  then 
knock  down  fomc  one  little  choice  piAure  of  two  feet  fquare.*  (P.  152.) 

As   pictures   have  kept  price  pari  pajfu  with  prints,   the 
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above  ftatements  may  yet  hold  good.  We  know  that  in 
our  own  day  a  fmall  pidure  like  the  *  Garvagh  Rapahel  *  or 
the  '  Congrefs  of  Miinfter,  by  Terburg,  or  a  De  Hooghe,  will 
realife  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  thoufand  pounds,  while  for 
larger  canvafles,  fuch  as  the  Soult  Murillo  or  the  Ripalda 
Raphael,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  thoufand  have  been  afked. 
But  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Maberly  had  in  his  mind  fuch  prices 
as*'thefe  when  he  penned  what  has  been  quoted.  The  fums 
which  the  rareft  print  gems  commanded  in  his  day  were  very 
different  to  thofe  which  are  afked  for  them  now.  Mr.  Maberly 
wrote  in  1844: — 

'  The  highefl  price  which  any  fingle  print  has  prodaced  at  a 
public  fale  in  England,  and  probably  anywhere  elfe,  is  three  himdred 
guineas.  Thb  was  in  the  year  1 824  at  the  fale  of  Sir  Mark  Sy  kes' 
coUe6lion.  The  print  was  an  impreflion  of  a  work  in  niello,  by  Mafb 
Finiguem,  the  fiibjedl  is  the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  and  fur- 
rounded  with  angels  and  faints.  The  late  Mr.  Young  Ottley,  after- 
wards the  Curator  of  the  Prints  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  met  with  this 
print  accidentally  at  Rome>  where  he  parchafed  it  for  a  mere  trifle. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  fold  it  to  this  eminent  coUedor  for 
about  ieventy  pounds.'  (P.  66.)  '  This  little  print  of  which  we  are 
fpcaking,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  printed  not  later  than  the  year 
1445,  ^°^  ^  therefore  exceedingly  valuable,  even  if  regarded  as  an 
objed  of  antiquity  merely,  and  a  fpecimen  of  the  very  earlieft  infancy 
of  the  art.  It  was,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  its  fale,  confidered  to  be 
unique,  another  clrcumfbmce  which  added  greatly  to  its  value.  How- 
ever, more  than  one  other  Impreffion  have  been  difcovered  fince/ 

(P.  ej.) 

At  the  prefent  time  probably  not  thrice  the  amount  paid 
for  the  above-mentioned  gem  would  buy  the  print  of  highefl 
mark,  which  might  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  At  the  fale 
of  Mr.  Price's  prints,  February  1867,  the  famous  etching 
by  Rembrandt  of  Chrifl  healing  the  Sick,  commonly  known 
as  the  ^  Hundred  Guilder  Print,'  was  bought  by  Mr.  Palmer 
for  1 180/.  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  high- 
priced  acquifition,  for  his  colledlion  was  fold  by  audion  in 
May  1868.  This  fame  etching,  which  many  perfons  had 
thought  to   have   been   bought  at   fuch   a  '  fancy  price '  as 
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would  not  again  be  realiied,  was  bought  by  M.  Clement  for 
1 1  go/. — eighty  pounds  lefs  only  than  had  been  given  a  year 
before  for  it,  not  with  the  intention  to  realife  a  profit  in  the 
way  of  trade,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  latter  inflance.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  print,  and  the  price  it  fold  for,  the  ^  Athenaeum ' 
had  the  following  remarks : — 

'  With  regard  to  the  iaie  of  the  famous  Hundred  Guilder  Rem- 
brandt at  MeiFrs.  Sotheby's,  on  Saturday  laft,  for  fo  large  a  fum  as 
ii8o/.y  the  higheft  authority  in  the  matter  gives  us  the  following 
information.  At  Baron  Verftolk's  fale  in  06lober  1847,  ^^^  print 
was  knocked  down  to  the  Mef&s.  Smith  of  Lifle  Street  for  600 
guilders.  But  this  fmall  price  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  com- 
mercial panic  then  prevailing.  At  audlions  in  Holland,  the  buyer 
dually  pays  10  per  cent  towards  the  ezpenies  of  the  fale  and 
brokerage,  fb  that  in  round  numbers  this  impreflion  coll  the  purchaiers 
in  queftion  nearly  160/.  They  fold  it  almoft  immediately  after  (Nov. 
1847)  to  Sir  Charles  Price  for  200/.  In  June  1840,  at  Mr.  Eidaile's 
fale  Mr.  Holfbrd  paid  231/.  for  his  "  firft  fbte,**  and  previouily — 
May  1835 — at  Mr.  Pole  Carew's  fale.  Sir  Abraham  Hume  gave  163/. 
for  one  in  the  fecond  fUte  with  the  lines  on  the  head  of  the  donkey. 
Theie  are  the  hlghefl  prices  the  print  ever  produced  at  previous 
au£Uons. 

'  The  impreflion  of  the  Pax  by  Mafb  Flniguem,  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  high  prices,  was  fold  at  Sir  Mark  Sykes* 
fale  in  1824  for  315/.  being  bought  by  Mr.  Woodbum.  It  was  fub- 
(equently  the  property  of  Mr.  Coningham,  and  came  into  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Meflrs.  Smith,  with  the  reft  of  the  owner's  Italian  engravings 
in  1845.  From  Meflrs.  Smith,  the  Britifh  Muieum  bought  the  whole 
of  this  colle^on.  It  is  therefore  an  exaggeration  to  fay  the  prefent 
proprietor  paid  400/.  for  this  Pax.  It  has  been  fbited  that  the  higheft 
price  paid  at  au£Uon  for  a  print  was  315/.,  and  that  a  proof — ^Raphael 
Morgen's  Laft  Supper — after  Da  Vinci  obtained  this  fum.  This 
is  hardly  corred.  At  a  fale  of  Mr.  Johnibn's  prints  (the  '  Radclifie 
Obferver ')  at  Mr.  Sotheby's,  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1 860,  the  proof 
alluded  to  produced  316/.,  but  on  the  fame  day  an  impreflion  of 
Marc  Antonio's  Judgment  of  Paris  brought  320/.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  higheft  price  ever  obtained  at  a  public  fale  for  a  print.  Private 
(ales  are  not  in  queftion.'     ('  Athenaeum,'  March  1 867.) 
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Mr«  Hamerton  ftates  his  belief  that  a  fingle  copy  of 
Rembrandt's  whole  works  could  not  be  brought  together 
for  lefi  than  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  even  fup- 
pofing  the  pof&bilitjr  of  making  a  complete  coUe6^ion.  In 
1838  (Mr.  Hamerton  is  our  authority),  Mr.  Wilfon's  fet  of 
Van  Oftade's  etchings  fold  for  105/.,  Mr.  Seguier  afterwards 
gave  159/.  I2X.  for  the  fame  fet,  which  was  fold  again  in 
1844  for  309/.  15J.,  and  again  in  1846  for  500/.  It  is  now 
worth  a  thoufand  pounds,  i.e.  ten  times  its  value  twenty 
years  ago!  At  Mr.  Seguier's  fale  in  1844,  ^^  Van  Dyck 
etchings  averaged  from  3/.  to  8/.  each,  and  were  then 
thought  to  be  very  dear.  At  recent  fales  they  have  produced 
fums  varying  from  %L  to  30/.,  Mr.  Marfhall's  fet  which 
fome  years  back  might  have  brought  80/.  or  90/.,  was  fold 
at  the  audion  in  1864  for  400/.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  paft 
the  '  Smaller  Paffion '  on  wood  of  Albert  Diirer  might  be 
obtained  for  thirty  fliiUings  or  two  pounds.  In  187 1,  the 
author  paid  i  oil  for  an  original  fet,  mounted  and  bound  in 
morocco.  For  fingle  cuts  of  it,  having  the  letter-pre(s  on 
the  verfo^  he  once  gave  eighteen  pence  or  two  (hillings, 
now  he  is  afked  ten  and  even  fifteen  {hillings  for  a  good 
impreffion.  We  have  before  faid  that  recently  the  Apocalypfe 
coft  us  i6/.;  this  fame  work  in  Albert  Diirer's  time  produced 
him  fix  (hillings.  An  etched  head  of  Rembrandt  himfelf 
(W.  7)  having  the  body  drawn  in  by  the  artift  in  black 
chalk  was  bought  for  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Mr. 
Hibbert's  (ale  in  1809  for  5/.  At  the  fale  of  his  Grace's 
coUedion,  it  was  fold  for  53/.  1 1  j.,  when  the  cabinet  of  the 
latter  purchafer  was  difperfed  the  fame  print  was  bought  by  the 
Briti{h  Mufeum  for  105/.  At  the  recent  (ale  of  the  Weigel 
CoUedion  at  Leipzig,  May  1872,  the  Virgin  and  Child  as 
Queen  of  Heaven,  by  the  Mafter  y,  having  the  date  145 1 
on  it,  brought  nearly  600/. ;  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
M.  Schongauer,  420/.,  while  the  entire  colle£tion  of  533  lots 
produced  about  12,000/. 

Of  courfe  the  clafs  of  prints  included  in  thefe  obfervations 
is  of  the  higheft  cbarader,  and  fome  of  its  members,  fuch  as 
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the  &mous  Rembrandt  etching  unfurpafled  in  beauty  and  per- 
fe£lton  of  technic.  When  thefe  qualities  are  conjoined  with 
great  rarity,  a  colledor  having  knowledge  and  fine  tafte,  will, 
fhould  he  have  the  means,  pay  a  large  Aim  to  obtain  fuch 
defiderata.  But  gems  like  thefe  will  not  trouble  the  novice, 
for  even  if  he  had  the  money  to  buy  them,  it  would  be 
folly  to  afpire  early  to  fuch  acquifitions.  Under  all  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  advi&ble  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  coUeAor's 
career,  he  rather  avoid  than  feek  prints  of  great  rarity,  and 
of  extraordinary  quality.  Mr.  Maberly  rightly  advifes  that 
before  touching  thefe,  the  eye  fhould  have  become  accuflomed 
to  exercife  in  the  fpecial  department,  that  it  have  obtained 
experience  in  order  to  difcover  with  certainty  what  is  mofl 
congenial  to  its  correded  tafle,  and  on  what  it  would  be  befl 
pleafed  to  fall  back  for  permanent  enjoyment.  Even  for  far 
lefs  cofUy  examples  the  coUedor  mufl  proceed  very  cautioufly 
as  he  will  daily  betray  his  incompetency  to  move  without  the 
aid  of  a  friend  or  an  honefl  dealer.  The  experience  required 
to  enable  the  novice  to  go  alone  is  not  trifling,  and  there  are 
few  even  among  old  connoifTeurs  who  venture  in  all  cafes  to 
2&  on  their  own  judgments  only.  Even  as  refpefls  thofe 
*  fiithers  in  Ifrael,'  the  dealers,  it  may  be  afked,  ^  Sluts  cuftodiet 
ipfos  cuflodes  ?'  Mr.  Sotheby  tells  us,  in  his  *  Principia  Typo- 
graphica,'  that  there  was  in  the  coUeAion  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Monck  Mafon,  a  mofl  brilliant  impreffion  of  the  St.  Cecilia, 
by  Raimondi.  It  was  defcribed  by  Mr.  Francis  Graves  in 
the  fale  catalogue  as  a  copy.  Mr.  Graves  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  devoted  profef&onally  his  whole  life  to  the  fludy 
of  engraving,  yet  he  afterwards  confefTed  that  he  had  been 
completely  deceived  in  refped  to  this  prmt;  fo  much  fo 
was  he  that  at  the  au£lion  (which  took  place  fome  time  after 
he  had  defcribed  the  print  in  the  catalogue),  feeling  convinced 
his  judgment  was  corred,  he  allowed  the  print  to  be  purchafed 
by  Mr.  Tiffen  for  a  few  fhillings,  it  having  undergone  the 
ufual  ordeal  during  the  period  of  fale  of  a  careful  examination 
by  many  diflinguifhed  amateurs  and  dealers.  Mr.  Tiflen,  the 
printfeller,  entertained   a  different  opinion;  he  recognifed  in 
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the  apparently  too  brilliant  copy  a  genuine  impreffion  of  that 
rare  engraving,  the  fineft  original  he  had  ever  met  with,  and 
his  judgment  was  rewarded  by  the  amount  he  obtained  for  it 
afterwards. 

Under  the  moft  judicious  and  cautious  fyftem  of  purchafe, 
the  bringing  tc^ether  a  really  fine  colledion  of  prints  is  an 
expenfive  purfuit.  <Who  has  a  fine  coUedtion  of  prints?' 
afksMr.  Cunningham  (^Builder'), 

*  A  few  —  very  few  —  names  of  fortunate  owners  will  occur  to 
many.  What  thoufands  of  pounds  are  locked  up  in  the  fhape  of 
etchings  and  engravings,  with  the  "burr'*  and  without  the  "  burr/' 
before  letters  and  after  letters!  What  rarities  are  hidden  in  extra- 
atks  and  elephant-iized  portfolios  !  A  noble  attempt  was  more  than 
made  at  Mancheder  in  1857  (the  great  Art  Treafnre  year)  to  fhow 
what  had  been  accompliflied  by  Continental  artifts  and  ourfelves  in 
the  great  art  of  engraving.  The  dreary  walk  through  Smirke*s 
Thames  Tunnel  (called  King  George  the  Third's  Library)  has  been 
enRvened  of  late  by  a  few  flails  of  engravings  that  command  little  more 
attention  than  the  ginger-bread  fbills  receive  in  Mr.  Brunei's  paflage 
of  the  Thames  from  Wapping  on  the  left  to  Rotherhithe  on  the  right, 
and  yet  that  many-headed  monfler,  the  public,  delights  in  print-fhop 
windows.  Molteno's,  in  Pall  Mall,  in  our  boyifh  days,  was  a  gratis 
treat  not  to  be  matched  (to  our  grown-up  thinking)  by  the  unim- 
proved but  not  to  be  condemned  continuations  of  it  at  the  prefent 
day  by  Meflrs.  Colnaghi  and  Scott,  and  Mr.  Henry  Graves.' 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  high  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  certain  prints  have  been  given  often  for  ac- 
cidental properties  attached  to  them  rather  than  for  any 
intrinfic  perfedion  or  beauties.  By  the  former  the  young 
colledor  muft  not  permit  himfelf  to  be  tempted — rmre  rarity^ 
fave  as  relates  to  quite  the  earlier  examples  of  the  engraver's 
art  or  incunabula,^  is  not  the  property  for  which  the  judicious 
will  pay  a  very  high  price.  Occafionally  an  impreffion 
acquires  an  extra  value  by  reafbn  of  fome  peculiarity  rendering 
it  lingular  rather  than  in  any  other  way  valuable,  or  becaufe  it 
belonged  to  fbme  particular  peribn,  or  happened  to  be  printed 
ofF  on  trial  before  the  plate  had  been  half  finifhed. 
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'Le  Clerc/  writes  Mr.  Gilpin  (Bibl.  26,  p.  169)9  '  in  his  print 
of  Alexander's  Triumph^  had  given  a  profile  of  that  prince.  This 
print  was  (hown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  pleafed  with  it  on 
the  whole,  but  juflly  enough  objefled  to  the  fide-^ce.  The  obfe- 
quious  artift  erafed  it,  and  engraved  a  full  one.  A  few  impreflions 
had  been  taken  from  the  plate  in  its  firft  ftate,  which  fell  among  the 
curious  for  ten  times  the  price  of  the  impreflions  taken  after  the  face 
was  altered.  Callot,  once  pleafed  with  a  little  plate  of  his  own  etching, 
made  a  hole  in  it  through  which  he  drew  a  ribbon,  and  wore  it  at 
his  button.  The  imprelfions  after  the  hole  was  made  are  very  icarce 
and  amazingly  valuable.  In  a  print  of  the  Holy  Family  fix>m 
Vandyke,  St.  John  was  reprefented  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Viigin's 
fhoulder.  Before  the  print  was  publiihed  the  artift  (ho wed  it  among 
his  critical  friends,  (bme  of  whom  thought  the  a£Uon  of  St.  John  too 
£imiliar.  The  painter  was  convinced  and  removed  the  hand  ;  but  he 
was  miftaken  when  he  thought  he  added  value  to  hb  print  by  the 
alteration.  The  few  impreflions  which  got  abroad  with  the  hand 
upon  the  fhoulder  would  buy  up  all  the  reft  three  times  over  in  any 
au^on  in  London.' 

For  fuch  fuppofed  advantages  as  the  above,  if  the  private 
coUedtor  be  not  juflified  in  fpending  large  fums,  public  and 
national  colle£lions,  which  are  defired  to  be  made  complete 
and  permanent,  may  be  entitled  to  procure  them  at  high 
prices. 

'  The  £une  great  artift  fb  often  mentioned — Rembrandt — executed 
an  etching  of  a  little  dog  lying  afleep.  It  would  feem  that  on  fome 
occafion  a  fleeping  dog  accidentally  attradled  his  notice,  and  that  he 
took  a  fudden  fancy  to  Immortalife  the  little  animal  in  the  attitude  of 
the  moment.  He  haftily  fnatchcd  up  the  firft  piece  of  copper  at 
hand,  with  ground  ready  laid  without  regard  to  fitnefs  of  fize  or  (hape, 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  greatly  larger  than  was  neceflary,  he 
fcratched  his  fubje£l  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  plate  working  in 
that  part  only.  When  he  proceeded  to  take  an  imprcflion,  he  chanced 
to  take  a  piece  of  paper  of  more  than  fufficient  fize  to  contain  his 
work,  but  of  lefs  fize  than  the  whole  copper,  the  refult  of  which  was 
that  in  the  print  no  plate-mark  appears,  that  is,  no  mark  of  the  edge  of 
the  copper  except  on  the  top  and  right  hand.     Afterwards  Rembrandt 
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cut  from  the  large  plate  the  fmall  (quare  comer  on  which  he  made  his 
etching,  and  from  this  now  reduced  plate  the  fubfequent  imprelfions 
were  taken.  The  work  itfelf  has  no  great  attradion  ;  it  b  imperfe^Uy 
bit,  and  very  feeble  in  effed.  It  is  not  quite  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  by  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  good  impreffion  in  good  con- 
dition is  adequately  valued  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  (hillings. 

*  But  whether,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  there  does  happen  to 
eziil  one,  and  as  is  believed  only  one,  impreflion  taken  from  the 
copperplate  before  it  was  cut,  and  this  meafiires  nearly  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  long  by  two  inches  and  a  half  wide.  This  impref- 
fion  was  in  the  colledion  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  which  was  ibid  by  au^on 
in  1 809.  Whether  it  was  that  at  this  period  when,  as  we  have  feen, 
public  tafle  was  (b  fiu-  in  its  infancy,  or  confined  to  fb  few  that  the 
"  Hundred  Guilder  "  was  allowed  to  pais  for  one-fixth  of  its  preient 
value,  public  folly  was  alio  in  a  comparative  iUte  of  infancy;  or 
whether  it  was  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  ImpreiHon  of  this  little 
print  had  not  yet  attraded  its  full  ihare  of  notice,  certain  it  is  that  the 
fum  it  fold  for  at  Mr.  Hibbert's  iale  was  only  thirty  (hillings.  The 
pmchaier  was  M.  Clauffin,  himfelf  an  artift,  a  great  admirer  and 
copyift  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  his  engravings. 
M.  Clauffin  (old  the  print  at  a  fmall  advance  of  price  to  a  London 
dealer  of  great  celebrity;  of  him  t)^e  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  pur- 
chaied  it  for  6/.  At  the  (ale  of  his  Grace's  colle^on  in  1834,  con- 
noKTeurs  began  to  awaken  to  the  hitherto  inadequately  acknowledged 
merits  of  the  **  little  dog,''  or  rather  of  the  (uperfiuous  abundance  of 
blank  paper  bordering  him  on  two  points  of  the  compa(s,  and  the 
fortunate  purcha(er  at  that  £ile  was  content  to  pay  for  this  trumpery 
61/.  Nor  did  he  a6l  unwi(ely,  for  it  is  underflood  that  he  (hortly  after 
received  an  ofier  from  a  Dutch  collector  of  firfl  one  hundred  guineas, 
then  1 50/.,  and  at  laft  this  genuine  defcendant  of  the  ancient  Tulipians 
defired  the  proprietor  to  name  his  own  price,  and  he  would  give  it. 
But  what  genuine  colle^lor  with  due  enthu(ia(m  for  his  purfuit  would 
confent  to  part  with  fuch  a  print  at  any  price  whatever?  The  happy 
po(Ie(ror  refifled  all  pecuniary  temptation,  and  retained  his  **  little 
dog  "  until  he  difpofed  of  his  whole  collection,  when  among  a  number 
of  more  truly  valuable  prints  fele£ted  from  his  portfolios,  and  bought 
for  the  Briti(h  Mu(enm,  this  curioiity,  (b  to  call  it,  pa(red  to  that 
national  repofitory  at  the  price  of  1 20/.  *  .  . .  There  is  an  etching  alfo 
by  Rembrandt  of  four  fmall  fubje6ls  which  were  executed  for  illuftra- 
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tions  to  a  book,  and  accordingly  go  by  the  name  of  "Four  prints  for 
a  Spanifh  book.'*  They  are  prints  of  no  great  attra^on  or  merit ; 
they  were  all  four  engraved  on  one  large  piece  of  copper,  and  after 
fbme  alterations  had  been  made,  the  copper  was  cut  into  four  pieces, 
by  which  each  became  a  feparate  plate.  Meantime,  however,  a  few 
impreflions  of  the  earlier  fUte  were  taken  off  from  the  uncut  plate, 
and  theie  neceflarily  (howed  all  the  four  prints  on  one  fheet  of  paper. 
Thefe  iheets  were  in  like  manner  cut  into  four,  for  the  obvious  purpofe 
of  being  fewed  or  bound  up  into  their  reipedtive  places  in  the  book. 
It  happened  that  fome  very  few  of  thefe  whole  iheets  were  left  entire. 
Such  a  fheet,  with  all  the  four  plates  on  it,  and  before  the  alteration 
above  alluded  to,  appeared  in  the  fale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  col- 
ledUon  in  1 809,  and  brought  the  fidr  and  fufficient  price  eftimated  by 
common  fenfe  of  i/.  js.  The  purchafer  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
By  the  time  the  Duke's  colledion  came  to  the  hammer,  which  was  in 
1834,  the  eyes  of  colledtors  had  become  open  to  the  value  of  rarities 
of  this  defcription,  and  this  fheet  of  four  little  prints  was  knocked 
down  at  57/.  13/.;  the  purchafer  being  the  coUedtor,  whofe  purchafe 
of  the  **  little  dog  *'  has  been  noted  as  having  proved  fo  advantageous. 
From  this  purchafer  the  print  pafTed  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  that 
national  eflablifhment  being  happy  to  obuin  the  curiofity  at  the 
price  of  one  hundred  guineas.  Qood  impreflions,  in  good  condition, 
of  thefe  prints,  when  occurring  feparately  in  their  ufiial  fbte,  which 
they  often  do,  fell  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fhillings.  .  .  .  We  will 
indulge  in  only  one  more  of  thefe  anecdotes  of  fancy.  There  are 
fbme  exceedingly  beautiful  and  delicate  etchings  by  Berghem  of  goats 
and  fheep.  They  form  two  fets  of  eight  prints  each ;  one  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Man's  Book,"  and  the  other  of  '*  The  Woman's 
Book,'*  from  the  drcumfUnce  of  the  firfl  print  of  the  fet  repreiendng 
the  one  a  male,  the  other  a  female  peafant.  It  happened  that  Berghem 
etched  fix  of  thefe  prints  on  one  plate  of  copper  (a  fimilar  cafe  to 
Rembrandt's  four  prints  for  a  Spanifh  Book),  and  he  afterwards  cut 
the  copper  in  pieces,  making  each  print  a  feparate  plate.  He 
then  etched  more  plates,  extending  the  fets  to  eight  prints  each,  as 
above  related.  By  good  luck  or  bad,  one  impreffion  exifb,  taken  from 
the  uncut  copper,  with  all  the  fix  prints  upon  it.  One  only !  a  unique 
impreffion !  and  therefore  in  the  eftimation  of  determined  colledlors  of 
all  that  is  fingular,  invaluable.  M.  Clauffin  bought  it  at  the  fide  of  Mr. 
Annefley's  colledion,  in  1 809,  for  \zL  1 5/.     It  afterwards  came  into 
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the  pofleffion  of  an  eminent  colle&or*  a  large  portion  of  whofe  col- 
k&ion  was  afterwards  purchaied  by  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  to  which 
inftitution  this  print  was  fold  for  1 20/.,  and  the  opinion  of  perfbns 
converiant  with  thefe  matters  is,  that  if  it  were  now  again  in  the 
market  it  would  at  this  day  bring  more  than  double  that  fum.'  (Bibl. 
Iviii.  p.  74,  etfeq.) 

To  become  the  colle£h)r  of  mere  curiofities  (hould  not  be 
the  defire  of  the  true  art-ftudent,  who,  though  he  muft  not 
exped  to  be  able  to  profecute  his  legitimate  wiflies  without 
pecuniary  means,  need  not  feel  difheartened  becaufe  he 
cannot  enter  the  lifts  with  millionnaires  and  public  inftitu- 
tions. 

There  are  many  examples  readily  to  be  met  with  which 
are  fuited  to  a  general  coUedor ;  others  that  may  be  acquired, 
but  not  both  readily  and  reafonably,  with  good  qualities  as  to 
ftate  and  condition ;  whilft  there  are  prints  of  rare  occurrence 
under  any  circumftances,  and  which^  when  they  do  occur^ 
muft  be  paid  for  according  to  their  rank  of  ftate  and  condition. 
Hence  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ftudent's  colIe£lion  may  be 
obtained  with  comparative  facility;  after  this  his  acquifitions 
can  be  made  at  intervals  only,  and  his  more  valuable  fpeci- 
mens,  or  thofe  which  coft  moft^  can  appear  but  as  ^  few  and 
hx  between.'  It  (hould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  articles 
with  which  the  coUedor  of  ancient  prints  deals  cannot  have  a 
neceflarily  definite  price  attached  to  them,  like  common  objeds 
of  manufadure.  There  is  no  criterion,  fuch  as  their  coft  of 
produdion,  to  be  guided  by.  Not  only  rarity,  merit,  beauty, 
and  the  qualities  of  *  ftate'  and  *  condition,'  influence  the 
market,  fo  to  fpeak,  but  what  may  be  termed  fajbion  plays 
a  not  unimportant  part.  It  is  the  fame  with  prints  as  with 
pidures,  flowers,  and  other  objeds  of  beauty  and  of  defire. 
At  one  period  the  early  Italian  painters  are  more  in  vogue,  and 
the  later  fchools  and  Dutch  mafters  are  comparatively  at  a 
difcount.  At  another  time  any  price  will  be  paid  for  a  Hob- 
bima  or  a  De  Hooghe^  whilft  enthuflafm  has  diminifhed  for 
the  Lippis  and  Peruginos.  A  mania  for  tulips  one  year  may 
ruin  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  people  of  a  fmall  ftate ;  another  year 
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auriculas  are  in  the  afcendant,  or  fo  may  be  camelias  or 
rhododendrons.  Thus  it  is  with  our  own  department ;  there 
is  generally  fome  one  or  two  mafters  who  are  more  in  &vour, 
and  whofe  works  are  readily  bought  up ;  as  a  confequence  in  a 
rifing  market,  where  all  are  buyers,  prices  rife  accordingly. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  augmentation  in  value  of  the 
works  of  Oftade  and  Van  Dyck.  A  few  years  before  this 
occurred  Hollar  was  the  idol ; — nothing  was  heard  of  but  a 
Hollar. 

'  Now/  fays  Maberly,  *  Hollar  is  an  artifl  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, ranking  in  the  Englifh  (chool  from  having  pra6li(ed  in  this 
country,  of  very  fuperladve  mechanical  fkiU,  a  moft  faithful  delineator 
of  what  was  before  him ;  but  that  is  all.  He  difplays  none  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  art — invention,  imagination,  compoiition,  chiaro- 
fcuro,  effeft.'   (Bibl.  58,  p.  53.) 

The  writer  has  known  amongft  coUeAors  a  paffion  for 
Chodowieckis.  A  fliort  time  back  there  was  a  loud  cry  for 
Callots.  Mezzodntos  after  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  have,  ftill 
more  recendy,  been  the  chief  dejiderata ;  and  now  that  thefe 
are  becoming  high-priced  and  fcarce,  Bartolozzi  is  appearing 
on  the  ftage.  A  fajhion  in  what  was  fought  exifled  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  writes  in  a  letter, '  We  have 
at  prefent  a  rage  for  prints  of  Englifh  portraits.  Lately  I 
affifled  a  clergyman  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  them.  Since 
this  publication  fcarce  heads  in  books  not  worth  threepence 
will  fell  for  five  guineas.'  The  majority  of  portraits  formerly 
colleded  were  certainly,  as  works  of  art,  if  not  of  likenefs, 
fimply  rubbifh.  Leaving  out  the  works  of  Faithhorne,  Hollar, 
PafTe,  Houbraken,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  others,  the  refl, 
as  works  of  art,  were  not  worth  keeping.  As  an  illuflration 
of  this  portrait-mania  we  may  refer  to  the  Sutherland  collection 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  was  commenced  in  1795  by 
A.  S.  Sutherland,  F.S.A.,  and  on  his  death,  in  1820,  was  con- 
tinued by  his  widow,  who  fpared  neither  trouble  nor  expenfe 
in  rendering  it  as  complete  as  pof&ble.  In  fad,  its  extent 
was  nearly  doubled  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  her  huf- 
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band's  will.  Mrs.  Sutherland  prefented  the  colledion  to  the 
famous  Oxford  Library.  In  this  aflemblage  there  are  184 
portraits  of  James  the  Firft,  of  which  135  are  from  diftind 
plates ;  743  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  which  573  are  from 
diftind  plates^  befides  16  drawings ;  373  of  Cromwell  (253 
plates) ;  552  of  Charles  the  Second  (428  plates)  }  276  of 
James  the  Second  ;  175  of  Mary  the  Second  (148  plates); 
and  431  of  William  the  Third,  of  which  363  are  from  feparate 
plates.  There  are  befides,  frequently,  numerous  copies  of  the 
fame  plate  being  impreffions  in  all  its  various  ftates.  Along 
with  the  views  of  London,  Southwark,  and  Weftminfter,  and 
the  drawings  of  Van  den  Wyngaerde  which  the  colle£tion 
contains  likewife,  it  is  eftimated  that  the  Sutherland  Cabinet 
coft  20,000/.  (Macray's  *  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,' 
London,  1868.) 

We  have  known  the  paffion  for  colleAing  portraits  fo 
frrong  as  to  lead  an  amateur  to  relinquifh  every  other  branch 
for  its  profecution,  to  amafs  heaps  of  all  kinds  and  defcriptions 
of  likenefTes,  and  apparently  to  think  and  dream  of  nothing 
elfe  but  portraits.  Dying,  he  left  drawers  full  of  the  latter  to 
the  ^  National  Portrait  Gallery.'  What  has  been  done  with 
the  prints  we  do  not  know.  Of  our  friend  we  would  fpeak, 
however,  with  fond  recoUe^on,  as  it  was  by  him  that  we 
were  firft  inipired  with  a  tafte  for  and  indodrinated  with  fome 
knowledge  concerning  ancient  prints.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber how,  as  he  perceived  we  were  gradually  branching  oflF 
towards  early  woodcuts  and  other  incunabulay  he  ferioufly 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  that,  after  all,  the  rb  koXov  was  to 
be  found  only  among  portraits,  that  all  coUeAors,  fooner  or 
later,  become  converted  to  his  view,  and  that  ourfelves  would 
afluredly,  as  he  exprefied  it,  ^  end  in  portraits.'  Fafhion  may 
take  up  a  good  name,  and  it  may  patronife  a  poor  one ;  but 
there  is  always  fomething  in  name  that  appeals  to  the  colledtor. 
Againft  tripping  here,  then^  let  the  novice  be  on  his  guard — 
let  him  beware  left  mere  name  miflead  him.  Every  great 
worker  has  produced  more  or  lefs  of  unequal  work,  and  the 
private  coUedor  of  tafte   and  limited    means   ihould   reftrid 
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himfelf  to  that  which  is  tnoft  worth  pofleffing.  The  well- 
known  engraver,  B.  Picart,  annoyed  at  the  ridiculous  tafte  for 
bad  works  (imply  becaufe  great  and  popular  names  were  either 
rightly  or  wrongly  attached  to  them,  fet  about  engraving  a 
feries  of  prints  himfelf  to  which  he  placed  the  name  of  feveral 
celebrated  artifts.  Thefe  prints  he  caufed  to  be  (old  to  the 
admirers  of  great  names,  who  readily  bought  them  as  the  works 
of  Guido,  Goltzius,  Rembrandt,  and  others.  Alluding  to  this 
tranfa£lion,  Janfen  confiders  that,  under  the  circumftances,  it 
was  but  ^  an  innocent  impofture/  Goltzius  him(elf  imitated 
Albert  Diirer,  Lukas  van  Leyden,  and  other  mafters  (b  well, 
that  one  of  his  pieces  which  he  caufed  to  be  fmoked  that  it 
might  look  old,  was  fold  at  a  high  price  as  an  undefcribed 
piece  of  Albert  Diirer.  (Bartfch,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.)  The  old 
faying,  that  ^  a  man  muft  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,' 
holds  particularly  well  as  re(peAs  print-buying.  A  perfon 
cannot  have  a  more  coftly  coUeftion  than  his  purfe  can  afford ; 
but,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  latter,  the  defire  of  every 
connoiffeur  (hould  be  to  make  his  cabinet  remarkable  rather 
for  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  its  contents.  We  would 
advife  that,  in  forming  a  colledtion,  the  novice  deal  with  a  few 
mafters  only  at  a  time,  and  that,  as  examples  of  the(e  are 
procured,  he  ftudy  them  carefully  in  conjunction  with  the 
hiftory  of  their  authors  and  their  works  generally;  fo  that, 
when  other  fpecimens  are  met  with,  the  colledor  may  be  more 
prepared  for  their  critical  examination  than  otherwife  might  be 
the  cafe. 

A  fubjed  which  may  often  give  rife  to  fome  thought  will 
be,  How  far  the  coUedion  of  different  *  ftates*  (hould  be  ven- 
tured on?  We  would  recommend  that,  at  firft,  one  'ftate' 
only  be  meddled  with,  and  that  this  be  the  moft  complete 
compatible  with  fine  *  technic '  that  is  known,  and  in  the  beft 
condition  that  the  means  at  command  can  infure.  On  this 
point  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Maberly  are  fo  judicious 
that  we  need  not  make  any  apology  for  quoting  them : — 

'  Should  or  fliould  not  a  colledlor  deterxnine  to  poffeis  hiin(elf,  as 
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far  as  he  poilibly  can,  of  the  (ame  print  in  each  of  its  dlfierent  ftates? 
This,  we  venture  to  anfwer,  muft  depend  much  upon  the  object  which 
the  individual  has  in  view.  If  his  ambition  be  to  be  recognifcd  in  the 
coterie  of  connoifleurfhip  as  a  profefled  collector  of  fuch  and  fuch  a 
mafter,  he  muft  certainly  do  this  at  whatever  coft  of  pocket,  and,  we 
were  about  to  £17,  of  tafte  and  rational  judgment ;  but  if  he  can  re^in 
from  aiming  at  this  diflin£tion,  and  if  he  reiblve  to  Hand  free  and 
uninfluenced  by  any  motives  but  thofe  of  difcretion  and  common  ienfe, 
he  will  perhaps  endeavour  to  mark  out  a  line  by  which  to  limit  his 

collection  in  this  refpedl The  quedion  reipe6Ung  thefe  (ftates) 

will  occur  in  the  works  of  many  engravers,  but  in  none  fb  much  as  in 

the  very  popular  and  important  artift  Rembrandt The  acquire- 

ment  of  an  exaft  knowledge  of  all  thefe  advancements,  variations,  and 
further  finifhings  of  Rembrandt's  plates,  is  an  important  portion  of  the 
education  of  a  colle£lor.  Of  fbme  of  this  artift's  plates  there  are  (even 
or  eight,  or  even  more,  **  ftates.**  ....  When  a  collector  eminent  for 
a  nearly  complete  colkdtion  of  Rembrandt's  works  opens  his  folio,  he 
difcloies,  on  fheet  after  fheet,  four,  five,  fix,  or  more — and  it  may  be 
ten,  as  we  have  juft  feen — prints,  all  to  a  common  eye  and  at  firft 
fight  the  fame  thing  fb  many  times  repeated.  The  eyes  of  the  cogno* 
Jcenti  fix  at  once  upon  the  one  rare  fUte,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
regard  no  other ;  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated  wanders  about,  uncertain 
where  to  fix,  and  feels  as  if  looking  through  a  multiplying-glafs.  What- 
ever beauty  there  may  be  in  (bme  one  or  each  individual  print  is 
impaired  for  want  of  being  fet  off  as  it  deierves;  it  is  loft  in  the 
bewilderment  of  the  mais :  at  any  rate  it  requires  to  be  fought  for  and 
feleCled.  Of  fuch  collections  common  fenfe  fuggefts  that  the  pleafure 
of  the  coUeClor  muft  confift  in  the  confcioufhefs  of  pofleflion  and  the 
reputation  attached  to  it,  rather  than  in  any  fenfidve  enjoyment  of  the 
intiinfic  beauties  of  a  fine  work  of  art.' 

The  man  of  tafte,  rather  than  the  mere  colledor,  will  feek 
excellence  before  fbme  peculiarity,  not  of  any  value  in  itfelf, 
but  perhaps  rather  detrimental  to  the  artiftic  merits  of  the 
engravmg.  But  to  the  coUedor — pure  and  fimple — n  '  ffate,' 
a  '  firft  ffate'  in  particular,  however  intrinfically  poor  or  incom- 
plete it  may  be,  and  from  its  rarity,  however  coftly,  is  a  thing 
that  muft  be  fearched  for  and  ultimately  obtained  at  what- 
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ever  ventures,  otherwife  his   coIle£Uon,  without  it,  remains 
incomplete. 

Whether  the  coUet^or  confine  himfelf  to  a  few  mafters,  to 
one  fchool,  and  to  one  ftate^  or  has  determined  on  a  general 
collection  illuftrative  of  the  progrefs  of  the  engraver's  art^  he 
(hould  know  his  own  mind  well  before  he  purchafes.  He 
(hould  carefully  efchew  making  mifcellaneous  bargains,  pur- 
pofing  to  arrange  all  his  acquiiitions  as  foon  as  he  (hall  become 
poiTefled  of  an  indifcriminate  number  fufficient  to  make 
arrangement  neceflary.  Further,  he  fhould  withhold  himfelf 
from  bidding  at  (ales  becaufe  an  attradlive  print  is  felling  for 
a  few  {hillings,  or  a  lot  of  mifcellaneous  engravings  appears  to 
be  going  for  nothing.  If  he  does  not,  or  gets  into  the  habit  of 
*  dropping  in'  at  {hops  without  knowing  what  he  wants,  and 
allowing  himfelf  to  be  tempted  as  he  looks  through  any  folios 
which  may  happen  to  be  on  the  counter,  he  will  afliiredly  find, 
at  the  year's  end,  that  he  has  got  together  a  mafs  of  engravings 
felling  under  almoft  every  clafs,  and  fo  difperfed  among  all  as 
to  amount  to  very  little  in  any  one  divifion,  that  he  has  nothing 
like  a  defirable  coUedlion,  and  probably,  in  the  whole  of  it,  not 
a  fingle  really  good  print.  A  ufeful  plan  is  to  carry  a  concife 
lift  of  deftderata  in  the  pocket,  and  thus  avoid  two  difagree- 
ables :  one,  the  purchafing  of  prints  already  pofTefTed ;  the 
other,  the  letting  efcape  fuch  as  are  covetable.  Few  coUedors 
can  remember  every  piece  which  they  have,  efpecially  of  the 
^  little  mafters ; '  and  everyone  occafionally  defires  to  exchange 
fome  particular  pofTeffion  for  one  of  a  better  ^  ftate'  or  condition. 
A  few  memoranda  relative  to  thefe  and  analogous  things  will 
be  of  much  afEftance,  and  obviate  that  annoying  occurrence, 
the  purchafing  duplicates.  Though  fomething  may  be  learnt 
from  attendance  at  auctions,  no  great  advantages  can  be  gained 
by  the  colledor  as  refpeds  purchafes.  He  will  find  that  he  is 
expedled,  as  a  private  gentleman,  to  buy  through  the  trade, 
that  a  coalition  will  be  formed  againft  his  biddings  for  anything 
defirable,  and  that  he  is  permitted  to  have  only  the  rubbifh. 
Befides, — 
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'  There  is  a  certain  temptation  in  a  fale-room,  and  a  certain 
excitement  which  ftimuktes  that  temptation,  which  make  it  abfblntely 
dangerous  for  anyone  who  is  not  of  the  moft  phlegmatic  difpofition,  or 
who  has  not  been  made  callous  by  long  praflice,  or  become  apathetic 
by  the  years  rolled  over  his  head,  to  indulge  his  curiofity  or  idle  away 
an  hour  in  this  amuiing  occupation.  Old  collectors  are  aware  of  this, 
and,  though  they  may  attend,  they  are  not  very  frequeutly  feen  to 
bid.  It  will  often  happen,  indeed,  that  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
them;  but,  if  otherwiie,  their  moft  ufual  courfe  is  to  commiflion  a 
print-dealer  to  bid  for  them.  A  careful  infpedtion  of  the  lots  worthy 
of  attention  takes  place  on  the  previous  view-days,  and  a  deliberate 
confutation  then  determines  for  what  lots  to  bid,  and  up  to  what 
price.*  (•  Print-Colleaor,*  Bibl.  58,  p.  59.) 

En  refumiy  then,  we  advife  the  novice,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  obtain  fbme  general  knowledge  concerning  engraving. 
We  have  fought,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  offer  informa- 
tion which  he  may  accept  with  advantage ;  and  in  the  after 
ones  he  will  meet  with  more  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
fubje£l.  But  we  would  flrongly  recommend  that,  beyond  this, 
the  works  of  Ottley  (^Hiftory  of  Engraving'},  Jacldbn  and 
Chatto  (on  Wood-engraving),  and  the  firfl  volume  of  Paffavant 
(' Peintre-Graveur'),  be  perufed.  In  the  fecond  place,  he 
ihould  look  through  the  contents  of  a  good  cabinet,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  friend  who  would  point  out  the  chief  mailers  of 
the  various  (chools;  as  indicated  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this 
volume.  He  may  afterwards  go  through  the  colledion  by 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  volumes  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  2}, 
iludying  the  preliminary  differtations  in  the  fixth  and  thirteenth 
volumes  at  his  leifure.  Having  done  this  and  perufed  the 
preient  pages,  he  may  write  out  a  (hort  lift  of  fome  chief  works 
of  two  or  three  matters  in  a  particular  fchool;  with  this  in 
his  pocket,  and  with  what  we  have  faid  in  Chapter  XX.  (On 
the  Examination  and  Purchafe  of  Ancient  Prints)  in  his 
memory,  he  may  make  his  firft  venture  among  the  folios 
of  fome  reputable  dealer.  Acquifitions  having  been  made, 
let  them  be  paffed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  comparifon  with 
Bartfch's  defcriptions.     The  pofleffion  of  Bryan's  DtAionary 
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(Bibl.  lo)  will  afford  much  affiftance  to  the  ftudent,  the  plates 
of  monograms,  ciphers,  &c.  in  which  (hould  be  carefully 
ftudied.  It  muft  be  apparent  that  the  new  purfuit  cannot  be 
commenced  without  a  few  pounds  being  laid  out  in  text- 
books. Such  works  as  thofe  of  Ottley,  Jackfon  and  Chatto, 
Dupleffis,  and  Paflavant,  may  be  obtained  for  perufal  only, 
or  be  confulted  in  a  public  library ;  but  the  treatife  of  Bartfch 
and  the  Dictionary  of  Bryan  the  ftudent  muft  poffefs.  Without 
them  he  will  find  that  he  is  next  to  helplefs,  and  that  although 
with  them  he  may  fafely  commence,  yet  that,  quoad  Rem- 
brandt, Claude  and  the  French  fchool  generally,  Wierix, 
Hollar,  and  fome  other  well-efteemed  mafters,  the  iyftematic 
treatife,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  of  Bartfch  will  not  afford  him 
the  flighteft  affiftance.  But  attention  may  well  be  limited,  at 
firft,  to  (bme  of  the  mafters  included  in  Bartfch.  As  progrefs 
is  made,  the  novice  will  become  bolder  and  lefs  inclined  to 
be  trammelled  by  any  foreign  aid.  Neverthelefs,  (hould  he 
meddle  with  incunabula^  he  will  need  to  procure  the  volumes 
of  Paflavant ;  if  with  Claude  and  the  French  fchool  of  por- 
traiture, the  works  of  Dumeihil  and  Dupleffis ;  or  with  Rem- 
brandt, the  monograph  by  Wilfon  \  and  the  work  of  Ducheihe 
if  he  be  tempted  by  nielli. 

Whatever  department  he  may  particularly  affed,  but 
efpecially  if  his  coUedion  be  intended  to  be  general,  the 
ftudent  will  foon  difcover  that  monograms  and  ciphers  are  both 
his  trouble  and  delight.  In  connexion  with  them  he  will  find 
fcope  both  for  tefting  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  for 
the  wildeft  hopes  of  a  colledor.  At  one  moment  he  will 
alight  upon  a  prize — at  a  touch  it  may  be  gone ;  his  familiar 
fpirit  in  this  matter  being  M.  J.  Nagler.  (Bibl.  48.)  With  the 
works  we  have  referred  to  the  novice  may  certainly  go  on  his 
courfe  rejoicing,  being  pretty  certain  to  find  in  them  all  that 
can  be  obtained,  if  not  all  that  is  wanted,  in  refped  to  the 
various  examples  of  the  engraver's  art  which  may  come  under 
notice.  Ottley,  Jackfon  and  Chatto,  Bryan,  Bartfch,  Paffa- 
vant,  Dumefnil,  Dupleffis,  Duchefhe,  Wilfon,  and  Nagler — 
a  full  and  goodly  company  affuredly !  yet  not  too  numerous  to 
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prevent  the  ftudent  referring  to  our  Bibliography  and  calling 
in,  when  occafions  demand  it,  yet  further  affiftance.  We 
know  that,  as  both  prints  and  knowledge  are  amafled,  the 
yearning  will  be  for  more  prints  and  more  knowledge.  We 
may,  therefore,  leave  the  young  colledor  to  his  £ite,  which 
will  be  that  of  fteady  progrefe  in  a  paffion  fo  abibrbing  that 
none  but  thofe  afFedted  can  underftand.  We  conclude — no 
doubt  corredly — with  M.  le  Comte  Leon  Delaborde,  when  he 
ftates  that  what  he  writes  'n'interefie  gueres  que  les  amateurs 
d'eftampes  et  parmi  eux  encore  que  les  amateurs  aflez  heureux 
pour  avoir  fait  de  leur  gout  une  paffion  pour  avoir  poufTe  cette 
paffion  jufqu'i  la  manie/  (^  Hiftoire  de  Gravure  en  Maniere 
Noire/) 


IJO 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS  OF 

ENGRAVING. 

WE  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  fketch  of  the 
arrangement  we  intend  to  adopt  in  bringing  under 
notice  fuch  details  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  ancient  times,  and 
fuch  mafters  and  their  works  as  (hould  moft  intereft  the  col- 
lector. That  the  claffification  which  follows  is  hereafter  fome- 
what  laxly  adhered  to  is  admitted.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered 
that  all  iyftems  are  more  or  lefs  artificial,  and  that  every 
fcheme  of  arrangement  and  differentiation,  however  rigid  in 
fome  of  its  exactions,  will  be  found  to  give  way  on  minor 
points  for  convenience  fake,  which  it  deems  of  greater  moment 
under  the  circumilances  than  the  prefervation  of  a  very  trou- 
blefome  confiflency.  We  make,  in  the  firfl  place,  three  chief 
divifions  of  ancient  prints:  i.  Wood  Engraving;  2.  Metal 
Engraving  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  3.  Mezzotinto  Engraving. 
Under  thefe  heads  are  arranged  the  various  fchools  of  art,  fuch 
as  the  Northern,  or  German,  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  other 
fchools;  and  the  Southern,  or  Italian  and  Spaniih  fchools. 
Under  the  feparate  fchools  are  ranked  the  more  important 
maflers  of  each  or  fuch  of  them  as  it  is  thought  expedient  the 
fludent  (hould  be  acquainted  with.  Some  other  fubdivifions  of 
details  follow,  but  the  whole  will  be  better  underflood  by  the 
following  tabular  expofition  : — 
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Division  I. — Wood  Engraving. 

A.  Northern  Schools^  as  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 

France,  England — illulbated  by  the 

«  —  Earlieft  prints,  or  incunabula. 

fi  —  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423,  and  other  early  dated  prints. 

y  —  Block-books. 

)  —  Early  fingle  or  *  fly '  fheets. 

f  —  Niimberg  Chronicle,  Schatzbehalter,  Wohlgemuth, 
Pleydenwurfl^. 

^ —  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  fchool,  the  Maximilian  circle. 

n  —  Burgkmair,  Schaufclin,  Springinklee,  Brofamer,  the 
Cranachs,  Beham,  Baldung,  Altdorfer,  Holbein, 
Lukas  van  Leyden,  Virgil  Solis,  J.  Amman,  Slim- 
mer, Van  Sichem,  legher. 

d  —  Early  French  Books,  the  *  Books  of  Hours  *  of  Verard, 
Voftre,  and  others,  Bernard  Solomon. 

I  —  Early  '  Moral  Play/  Cazton*s  Illuftrated  Works,  Cran- 
mer's  Catcchifm,  Coverdale's  Bible. 

B.  Southern  Schools ^  as  Italy,  Spain — illuftrated  by 

s—  Early  printed  books  with  cuts. 

Vavaflbre,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  Campagnola, 

Beccafumi,  Boldrini,  Scolari. 
A— Los  Trabajos  de  Hercules,  Regimento  de  los  Principes. 

C.  Chiaro-scuro  Work  of  Northern  Schools^  illuftrated  by 

fA — Cranach,  Baldung,  Burgkmair,  Wechtelin,  Goltzius, 
legher. 

„  of  Southern  Schools,  illuftrated  by 

V  —  Ugo  da  Carpi,  Antonio  da  Trento,  Nicolo,  Andreani, 
Coriolano. 

Division  II. — Ordinary  Metal  Engraving. 

D.  Northern  Schools,  illuftrated  by 

{  —  The  Mafters  of  1446—1451 — 1457>  and  1464. 
C  S^t  or  the  Mafter  of  1466. 
The  Mafter  of  the  'Garden  of  Love,'  or  of  1480. 
The  Mafter  of '  Boccaccio.' 
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i(* — Martin   Schongauer,    Ifrahel    van    Meckenen,   Jacob 
^  \  Walfch,  Albrccht  Durer,  Aldcgrcvcr,  Altdorfer,  the 


-1 
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Behams^  Binck,  Pentz,  the  Hopfers,  Viipl  Soils. 


Q 
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5  1  V — Lakas  van  Leyden,  Cornelius  Matiys,  Lambert  Sua- 
^  I  y'lus,  the  De  Bryes,  the  brothers  Wierlz. 


-  Goltzius,  J.  Mathaniy  Saenredam,  Jacob  Gheyn. 
I  j  The  Sadelers,  the  Bolfwerts,  the  Bloemarts,  the  Vor- 

ftermanSf  the  VUTchers,  P.  Pontius,  Houbraken,  De 
Goudt. 


il' 
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ff  —  The  Lyons'  Mafter  of  1488,  Duvet,  Coufin,  Gamier^ 
^  J  the  School  of  Fontainebleau,  the  De  Laulnes,  Cal- 

u  I  loty  Mellan,   Morln,   NanteuU,  Edellnck,   MaiTon, 


Cl, 


Q 
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the  Drevets,  Schmidt  (?). 

r — Gemlnus,  the  De  PafTes,  Elftracke,  Delaram,  the 
HogenbergSy  Hollar,  Droefchout,  Ravenet,  Grlg- 
nlon,  Dorlgny,  W.  Faithhome. 

TbeCIfge/ Etchers. 

V  —  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Bol,  Van  Vliet,  Livens. 

9  —  Oftade,  Tenlers,  Bega,  Dufart. 

^ —  P.  Potter,  Berchem,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Van  de  Velde, 

Roos,  Stoop,  De  Laer,  De  Bye. 
•4" — Claude,  Both,  Swanevelt,  Waterloo,  Rnlfdael,  Ever- 

dingen,  Weirotter. 

£.  '  Dotted    Prints,'    '  La    Mani^rb    Cribl]£b,*    '  Gbschrotbnb 

Arbbit.' 

F.  Southern  Schools ,  illuilrated  by 

an  —  Nielli  and  the  Niellatore,  Flniguerra,  Perlgrlnl. 

fi^  —  The  Florentine  burinifts^  Baldlni,  Botticelli,  Pollajuolo, 

Fllippo  Llppl,  Verocchio,  Gherardo,  Antonio  da 

Giunta,  Robetta. 
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yy  —  The  Paduan,  Lombardian,  Mantuan  workers  and  others 
of  Central  Italy,  as  A.  Mantegna,  Zoan  Andrea, 
Nicoletto  da  Modena,  Giov.  Andr.  Breccia,  Girolamo 
Moceto,  Marcello  Fogolino,  Pelligrino  da  Udine, 
Benedetto  Montagna,  the  Campagnolas,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fr.  Raibolini. 

}}-— The  Roman  School  and  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi, 
Agoftino  di  Muii,  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenoa,  Cant- 
glio,  the  Mafier  of  the  Die,  Bonalbne,  Enea  Vico, 
the  Ghiiis. 

Tbi  chief  Etchers  of  the  Italian  School, 

1 1  —  Parmigiano,  MeldoUa  (Schiavone  ?),  Annibale  Carracci, 
Guido  Reni,  Cantarini,  Scarfello,  the  Siranls,  Delia 
Bella,  CaftigHone,  Canaletto. 

5^  — LdeRibera. 

Division  III. — Mbzzotinto  Engraving. 

Illuflrated  by 

n%  —  Lodwig  Siegen  von  Sechten,  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  Chriflo- 
pher  Wren,  Furilenberg,  Von  Eltz. 

$$  —  The  VaiUants,  the  Van  Somers,  the  Verkoljes,  Gole, 
Valck,  Blootling. 

It — J.  Evelyn,  F.  Place,  Sir  R.  Cole,  Sherwin,  Luttrell, 
R.  Tompfon,  Beckett,  Alex.  Browne,  £.  Cooper, 
R.  White,  Johnfbn,  Lumley,  W.  Faithhome,  Jun., 
J.  Smith,  G.  White,  the  Fabers,  Simon. 

ft 

As  the  preceding  lift  of  mafters  has  been  gone  through,  the 
ftudent  will  have  been  furprifed,  no  doubt,  to  meet  with  fo 
many  names  that  he  had  not  heard  of  before,  and  muft  have 
been  ftruck  at  the  occurrence  of  others  well  known  to  him, 
but  as  belonging  to  a  different  department  of  art.  To  fpeak  to 
the  unlearned  in  the. branch  we  are  confldering  of,  e,g.y  Burgk- 
mair  or  Ugo  da  Carpi,  would  be  to  elicit  the  queftions,  ^  Who 
are  they?'  and  *What  did  they  do?'  To  tell  even  many, 
not  unacquainted  with  other  branches  of  art-knowledge,  that 
Claude  etched  and  that  Mantegna  engraved,  and  that  their 
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works  are  highly  prized  by  connoiiTeurs,  mi^t  caufe  (bme 
attonifhinent,  if  not  fcepdcifm.  Yet  it  is  the  cafe,  that  while 
numerous  mafters  have  been  able  workers  or  defigners  in  the 
branch  of  engraving,  and  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  known  in  any 
other  department  of  art,  there  has  been  fcarcely  a  painter  of 
any  repute  who  has  not  tried  his  hand  with  the  needle  or  the 
graver.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  by  thefe 
latter  artifts,  on  the  technical  proceiTes  before  us,  has  been 
very  various.  While  fome^  like  Rembrandt,  Oftade,  and 
Diirer,  fpent  much  time,  talent,  and  labour,  on  one  or  more  of 
them,  each  mafter  ftamping  himfelf /tfrfV/  princeps  in  his  /pe- 
cialite ;  others,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and 
Tintoretto,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  done  more  than  to  have 
taken  up  the  needle  or  graver  upon  one  or  two  occafions  only. 
(See  PaflT.  vol.  i.  p.  239  \  Bartfch,  v.  16,  p.  104.)  If  we  can 
number  the  prints  of  fome  great  painters  by  dozens,  of  other 
artifts  we  cannot  fay  more  than  that  of  their  works  only  one 
or  two  doubtful  examples  are  known,  or  that  probable  infer- 
ence alone  entitles  them  to  rank  among  engravers.  That 
Raphael  a£lually  guided  the  burin^  in  one  or  two  inftances,  is 
aflumed  to  be  the  cafe,  but  certainly  cannot  be  proven. 
(Nagler,  v.  iii.  n.  441  j  Paff.  i,  p.  250.)  Yet  every  lover  of 
ancient  prints  will  defire  to  maintain  a  right  to  claim  him  as 
having  ufed  the  graver.  There  is  a  certain  early  print  of  the 
Umbrian  fchool,  reprefenting  a  young  knight  armed  at  all 
points,  bearing  the  infcription, « GVERINO  DIT  MESCHI,' 
i.e.  Guerino  il  Mefchino,  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  romance  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  of  good  execution,  and  treated  (b 
fpiritually,  that  Rumohr  was  inclined  to  contider  it  an  attempt 
of  Raphael  during  his  early  years  of  ftudy.  Again,  there  are 
one  or  two  prints  of  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio — if  not  of  the 
mafter  himfelf — in  which  certain  parts,  like  the  heads  and  nude 
forms,  are  executed  with  fuch  intenfe  feeling  for  beauty,  and 
with  fuch  (pirit,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fuppofition  that 
Raphael  himfelf  may  have  been,  not  their  deflgner  merely,  but 
likewife  their  engraver.  Such,  for  example,  are  No.  34, 
vol.  xiv.  of  Bartfch   (the  Virgin  weeping  over  the  body  of 
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Chrift,  or  the  Virgin  with  the  Naked  arm) ;  No.  47,  ditto 
(the  Virgin  feated  on  the  Clouds;  and  Na  381,  ditto  (Phi'- 
loibphy).  Correggio  is  believed  by  fbme  peribns  to  have 
etched ;  in  Smith's  Sale  Catalogue,  1849,  occurs  the  following 
defcripdon  of  a  piece  fuppofed  to  be  by  him,  *  Sea  Nymphs 
and  Tritons,  his  only  etching,  from  the  colledtions  of  Mead, 
Barnard,  Ryfbrack,  and  Sykes ;  very  fine  and  extremely  rare/ 
It  brought  10/.  at  the  au£tion.  (See  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  2187.) 

It  is  thought  that  we  poflefs  three  or  four  fmall  engravings 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  viz.,  the  head  of  a  female  in  profile, 
the  head  o(  an  old  man  (attributed  by  Bart(ch  to  Mantegna), 
and  fome  ftudies  of  the  heads  of  horfes.  While  Titian  is 
admitted  by  many  to  have  drawn  in  feveral  inftances  on  the 
wood-blocks,  he  is  alfo  confidered  by  others  to  have  cut  one  or 
two  blocks  himfelf,  and  a  few  critics  afTert  that  he  likewife 
worked  on  copper.  Vafari  long  ago  maintained  that  Verocchio 
engraved,  but  others  doubted  this.  Recently  certain  rare 
prints,  imprefled  throughout  with  his  particular  manner,  have 
been  admitted  as  probably  belonging  to  him.  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  is  by  fome  thought  to  have  fcraped  at  leaft  two  heads  in 
mezzotinto. 

Nevertheleis,  though  there  are  doubts  about  ibme  great 
mafters,  to  what  a  noble  lift  of  others  may  not  the  lover  of 
engraving  confidently  appeal  Mantegna,  Francia,  PoUajuolo, 
Botticelli,  Primaticcio,  the  Carracci,  Guido,  Parmigiano,  Cana- 
letto,  Ribera,  and  others  of  the  Southern  (chools.  Rembrandt, 
Oftade,  Van  Dyck,  Ruifdael,  Paul  Potter,  Berchem,  Both,  of 
the  Dutch  or  Flemifh  fchools ;  and  Albert  Diirer,  Cranach, 
M.  Schongauer,  of  the  German  provinces.  Nor  can  we  forget 
Holbein,  Salvator  Rola,  Gafpar  Pouffin,  and  Claude.  Not 
only  were  all  the  above  great  painters,  but  they  were  good 
engravers  as  well ;  and  fome  became  to  excellent  in  their  work, 
as  ftill  to  remain  the  typical  mafters  of  the  particular  depart- 
ments of  engraving  they  developed.  Take  Rembrandt, 
Oftade,  Van  Dyck,  and  Claude,  as  principal  etchers — what 
eminent  painters,  too,  in  their  fpecial  deparments !  Seled 
from  the  workers  with  the  burin  the  four  more  eminent  as 
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Dilrer,  Van  Leyden,  Marc  Antonio,  and  Hollar — two  out  of 
the  four  are  well-known  painters.  Seledl  four  of  the  moft 
renowned  defigners,  if  not  engravers,  on  wood,  viz.,  Dixrer, 
Holbein,  Ugo  da  Carpi,  and  Burgkmair — three  out  of  the  four 
were  well-known  workers  with  the  brufh.  The  iconophilift, 
then,  may  ftrengthen  his  arguments  for  the  nobility  of  his 
purfuit,  by  (howing  that  the  chief  mafters  in  Art  generally  have 
been  thofe  who  have  mainly  catered  for  the  pleafure  and  in- 
ftrudtion  he  enjoys.  There  is  a  phrafe  in  frequent  ufe,  viz., 
^  painters'  etchings,'  which  is  fufficient  proof  how  much  en- 
graving is  indebted  to  the  true  artift  for  the  pofition  it  has 
obtained.  A  ^  painter's  etching'  is  at  once  a  token  of  fome  of 
the  better  charadleriftics  of  the  artift,  as  far  as  black  and  white 
can  help  to  beftow  them.  Charadleriftics,  too,  which  no 
amount  of  dexterity,  in  merely  mechanical  proceiTes,  can  pro- 
duce ;  but  which  often,  though  not  poiTeffing  the  higheft 
qualities  of  the  latter,  bear  fuch  other  marks  of  ability  as  to 
make  ample  amends  for  any  (hortcomings  in  the  perfedlioning 
of  the  pure  technic.  While  the  etching  procefs  has  been — as 
will  be  afterwards  feen — a  favourite  branch  of  engraving  with 
the  true  artift,  the  latter  has  often  attempted  other  departments. 
But  the  rule  has  prevailed,  whether  artift  and  engraver  or 
engraver  only,  that  each  worker  has  been  more  fuccefsful  in 
one  branch  only  of  the  art.  Exceptions  of  courfe  exift,  for 
Diirer  is  equally  renowned  for  his  works,  both  on  wood  and 
copper,  and  his  few  etchings  give  proof  of  his  verfktility  and 
power.  Blootling,  too,  who  was  an  admirable  worker  with  the 
buriny  fcraped  fome  mezzotinto  plates  of  firft-rate  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rembrandt,  the  prince  of  etchers,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  cut  only  one  fmall  piece  on  wood,  viz.,  the  ^  buft  of  a 
Philofopher  with  an  Hour-g)afs  *  (Bibl.  73,  n.  318),  of  which  a 
faclimile  is  given  by  Rudolph  Weigel.  (Bibl.  71.)  Some 
writers  have  afcribed  this  piece  to  Livens,  whilft  others  doubt 
if  it  be  from  wood  at  alL  Rubens'  defigns  on  wood,  as  cut 
by  legher,  are  the  great  painter  all  over  i  while  fuch  few 
etchings  —  or  thofe  attributed  to  him  —  as  we  have  feen,  do 
not  do  him  juftice.     Cranach,  great  and  verfatile  on  wood, 
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was  very  (pare  of,  and  comparatively  meagre  in,  his  work 
on  metal;  while  Lukas  van  Leyden  far  furpafled  bis  work 
on  wood,  bold  and  free  as  it  was,  by  his  brilliant  and  in- 
imitable engraving  on  copper.  Holbein  confined  himfelf  to 
wood  \  while  Marc  Antonio,  and  fuch  of  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  Italian  School,  who  excelled  with  the 
burin^  generally  refrained  from  wood  and  the  ^  needle.' 
Not  entirely  it  is  true,  e.  g.,  at  the  fale  of  Dr.  Wellefle/s 
library  in  1866,  the  following  work  —  as  defcribed  in  the 
Catalogue  —  was  put  up  at  au£tion,  ^  Epiftole  e  Evangel! 
volgari  hyfloriate,  printed  with  woodcut  borders,  with  beau- 
tiful wood-engravings  by  Mark  Antonio  (with  his  cipher)  and 
Agoftino  Veneziano,  calf  extra,  g.  e,  extremely  rare,  Venetia, 
15 1 7,  folio.* 

The  Editor  of  the  *  Bookworm '  made  thereon  (vol.  i.  p.  188) 
the  remarks, — 

*  A  very  important  work  for  the  hiftory  of  wood-engraving,  as  it 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  Mark  Antonio  Raimondi  and  Agoftino 
Veneziano  engraved  on  wood  as  well  as  copper.  Heller,  who  informs 
us  that  Agoftino  by  (bme  had  been  mentioned  as  an  engraver  on  wood, 
bat  that  there  was  not  the  flighteft  foundation  for  fuch  a  fuimiie,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  any  attempt  even  by  Raimondi,  an  ignorance  fhared 
by  Bartich,  and  all  others  who  have  ^ven  a  lift  of  his  works.* 

It  is  fatisfa£lory  to  know  in  detail  to  whom  we  owe  Co 
much  for  the  pleafure  we  receive  in  our  purfuit,  be  he  artift 
and  engraver,  or  engraver  only.  To  a  great  mafs  of  prints 
we  can  attach  the  names  of  its  authors,  whether  as  relates 
to  the  engraving  or  the  defign.  As  relpeds  woodcuts  this 
holds  good,  but  partially  it  is  true,  lb  &r  as  the  adlual  en- 
graver is  concerned;  and  there  remains  a  large  number  of 
impreffions,  from  both  wood-blocks  and  metal  plates,  the 
paternity  of  which,  as  regards  either  defign  or  technic,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  folve.  A  certain  number  of  maflers,  as,  e.  g,y 
Rembrandt,  Waterloo,  Oflade,  Berchem,  Ifrahel  van  Mec- 
kenen,  the  Ghifis,  and  others,  generally  put  their  names  in  full, 
or  nearly  (b,  on  their  plates,  or,  added  to  their  Chriflian  names. 
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the  places  of  their  birth  or  refidence,  fo  as  to  allow  of  no 
doubt  being  experienced  as  to  whom  the  work  was  due.  A 
conliderable  proportion,  however,  never,  or  only  rarely,  added 
their  names  in  full;  but  employed  a  cipher,  monogram,  or 
mark,  by  which  their  work  might  be  identified.  When  either 
a  diftindl  cipher  or  monogram  has  been  ufed,  there  is  in  moft 
cafes  not  much  difficulty  in  ikying  who  was  the  engraver,  or 
in  the  cafe  of  woodcuts  the  defigner,  of  the  piece,  fince  the 
cipher  or  monogram  is  made  up  of  the  initial  letters — if  not 
more — of  the  artift's  name.      Thus  Albert  Diirer  ufes  the 

cipher  J23L ;  George  Pentz,  the  cipher  £ ;  Marc  Antonio 

Raimondi,  the  monogram  |VP;   while  others  do  not  either 

intertwine  or  interjoin  the  letters,  but  keep  them  diftin£t  as 
an  initial  fignature,  as  B-M  for  Benedetto  Montagna,  and 
HrB  for  Hans  Burgkmair.  In  fome  inftances,  the  cipher, 
monogram,  or  letters,  are  placed  on  a  fmall  tablet,  or  within 
fome  kind  of  framework,  fo  that  the  artifl  has  a  *  mark  *  as  well 
as  a  cipher.  Hans  Brofamer,  e.g.y  often  places  his  mono- 
gram FB  within  a  tablet ;  and  Albert  Diirer  his  cipher  in 
the  (ame  way.  Other  mailers  make  a  play  upon  their  names, 
and  ufe  for  their  ^marks'  engraved  deiigns  of  the  obje£ts 
which  their  names  import  Thus  the  Hopfers  put  a  bep^ 
catkin  between  the  initial  letters  of  their  names ;  at  leail  moft 
peribns  regard  the  fymbol  as  fuch,  though  others  have  looked 
on  it  as  a  chandelier,  and  as  ^  la  pomme  de  pin  des  armoiries 
d'Augiburg.'  (PaiT.  v.  3,  p.  289.)  Ludwig  Krug  engraved  a 
little  jug  between  L  K ;  Schaufelin  adds  a  iingle  or  two-croiTed 
'  baker's  peel '  to  his  cipher;  while  Jobil  Hondius  occaiionally 
drew  beneath  his  monogram,  FI ,  a  dog  or  hound  (in  alluiion 
to  his  name)  as  if  barking.  Relative  to  engravings  marked  in 
this  manner,  there  is  generally  not  much  difficulty  in  forming 
concluiions.  But  there  is  another  clafs  of  prints,  concerning 
the  authors  of  which  we  are  more  or  leis  ignorant.  In  ibme 
inftances  we  have  arrived  at  apparently  fair  dedu£tions,  in 
others  at  but  very  queftionable  inferences ;  while,  as  refpeds 
a  third  fe£tion  we  are  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  whom  the 
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works  included  in  it  are  due.  On  a  print  of  this  clafs  there 
may  be  an  initial  fignature,  but  to  whom  it  may  belong  is 
perhaps  very  doubtAil,  or  there  may  be  a  cipher  or  monogram 
which  may  be  conftrued  (o  as  to  refer  to  more  than  one,  or 
even  two,  mailers.  Thus  there  are  fome  early  prints  from 
metal  of  the  German  fchool,  of  about  the  date  1500,  having 
the  letters  M  ^  on  them.  The  name  of  the  artift  has  been 
ftated  as  Mathaeus  Zafinger,  or  Zatfinger,  Mathias  Zagel, 
M.  Zuigler,  M.  Zwikopf,  Matthew  Zink ;  whilft  there  are 
other  prints,  having  their  origin  in  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio, 
figned  P  B  ;  but  to  what  artift  thefe  letters  refer  we  have  not 
the  flighteft  notion,  nor  are  we  certain  whether  the  artift  was 
Italian,  German,  or  Flemifli,  by  birth,  though  there  is  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that,  notwithftanding  his  betrayal  of  the 
influences  of  the  principles  of  Italian  art,  he  was  from  the 
Netherlands.  There  is,  likewife,  a  feries  of  prints,  feveral  of 
which  latter  are  of  firft-rate  quality  in  both  work  and  defign, 
which  are  marked  by  fome — to  us  now  purely  conventional — 
device  or  iign,  which  often  does  not  help  a  whit  towards  a 
difcovery  of  the  names  and  hiftories  of  their  authors,  unlefs 
aflbciated  with  letters,  as  in  a  few  cafes  they  are.  Thus  in  the 
Dutch  fchool  we  have  the  *  Mafter  of  the  Crab }'  in  the 
German  fchool,  the  *  Mafter  of  the  Caduceus,'  called  like- 
wife  Francis  de  Babylone,  Jacob  Walch,  Jacques  de  Barbarj, 
and  II  Barberino ;  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Banderoles ;'  the 
^  Mafter  of  the  Acorn  ;'  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Shuttle,'  called 
likewife  the  ^Mafter  of  the  Scraper,'  Zwott,  and  Meifter 
Johann  von  Koln  in  ZwoUe ;  and  the  '  Mafter  of  the  Anchor.' 
In  the  Italian  fchool  there  is  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Moufe  (or 
Rat)  Trap,'  and  the  Mafter  of  the  Die  i'  in  the  French  fchool, 
the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Unicorn,'  another  name  for  Duvet. 

On  fome  prints,  while  there  is  not  either  name,  initial 
letter,  cipher,  monogram,  or  date,  there  are  marks  or  figns 
which  are  not  the  reprefentations  of  any  known  objeds,  and 
which  can  fcarcely  be  defcribed  in  words.     We  have  pieces  on 

which,  e.g. J  ij*  J/ 4*"  ^  ^^  engraved  for  their  diftinftive 

recognition,  but  in  general  we  do  not  know  anything  more  of 
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thefe  mafters  than  their  works.  In  certain  inftances  there  is  a 
date  only,  or  a  date  with  letters  marked  on  the  print ;  all  elfe 
is  darknefs.  Such  prints  are,  therefore,  fpoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  ^  Mafter  of  1446,'  the  ^  Matter  of  1466,'  or  the 
'  Mafter  <S§b  ^<1  his  School/  the  ^  Mafter  of  1480,'  and  fo  on. 
Laftly,  there  are  engravings  abfolutely  deftitute  of  any  dif- 
tindive  cipher,  date,  or  fign.  Thefe,  when  they  are  fpecially 
noteworthy  from  their  antiquity  or  other  reafons,  have  been 
made  to  give  the  names  of  their  fubjefts  as  thofe  of  their 
authors.  Thus  we  have  the  *  Mafter  of  the  Arms  of  Charles 
the  Bold/  the  *  Mafter  of  the  Garden  of  Love,'  the  *  Mafter 
of  the  Sybil,'  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Fountains,'  of  the  *  Playing 
Cards,'  of  the  'Round  Playing  Cards,'  of  the  *  Cards  of 
Tarots,'  &c. 

In  many  cafes,  as  we  have  ftated,  £ur  conclufions  have  been 
gradually  arrived  at  which  prohibit  us  from  faying  that  the 
mafters  of  the  works  in  queftion  are  quite  '  unrecognifed.' 
But  in  other  inftances — and  they  are  not  few — all  is  doubt  or 
confiifion.  The  pieces  of  thefe  '  unrecognifed '  mafters  are 
generally  alluded  to  as  *  Anonymous  prints  of  the  School  of 
Van  Eyck,'  *  Anonymous  of  the  School  of  Martin  Schon- 
gauer,'  '  Anonymous  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  '  Anonymous 
of  the  School  of  High  (or  Low)  Germany,'  *  Anonymous 
of  the  School  of  Marc  Antonio.'  In  thefe  pieces  the  more 
or  le(s  archaic  ftyle  of  the  defign,  the  mode  of  work  or 
the  *  technic,'  the  felefUon  and  treatment  of  fubjeft,  the 
charadter  of  the  infcriptions  (if  any),  of  the  archite£ture, 
and  fecondary  objects,  are  ufed  as  guides  to  help  us  as  far 
as  pof&ble  out  of  the  labyrinth.  A  labyrinth,  it  is  this  inter- 
pretation of  ciphers,  monograms,  and  marks — ^the  recognition 
of  unrecognifed  mafters  I  Yet  to  a  full  underftanding  of  the 
fubjed,  as  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out,  the  ftudent  of  ancient 
prints  muft  endeavour  to  attain,  for  the  demands  of  his  know- 
ledge in  refpedl  to  it  will  be  conftant.  Though  it  be  true 
that  as  regards  a  large  number  of  the  ciphers,  monograms,  &c., 
of  the  older  mafters,  there  is  but  flight  difficulty  in  their  inter- 
pretation ;  the  novice  has,  it  muft  be  remembered,  the  taik  of 
learning  what  that  interpretation  may  be,  and  this  tafk  is  not  a 
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finall  one.  There  ftill  remain,  too,  the  *  unrecognifed '  and 
*  anonymous'  prints  to  puzzle  both  greybeard  and  ftudent 
One  of  the  chief  fources  of  protefHon  from  being  deceived 
when  purchafing  engravings,  and  of  affiftance  in  feledling  them, 
will  be  found  in  a  fuU  and  corre£t  knowledge  of  marks  and 
ciphers,  genuine  and  fi£titious,  original  and  fuperadded,  for 
there  are  prints  having  the  right  marks  of  their  true  mafters, 
but  which  have  been  added  by  others,  and  bad  prints  bearing 
the  marks  of  good  mafters  which  have  been  attached  to  them 
by  diihoneft  perfons.  Materials  for  the  ftudy  of  *  monograms  * 
(often  wrongly  fo  termed  as  will  be  feen)  may  be  found  in 
Biyan's  Di^onary  (BibL  10),  the  volumes  of  Bartfch  and 
Paflavant,  and  particularly  in  the  ^  Table  gen6rale  des  Mono- 
grammes '  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  volume  of  the  latter  author. 
To  a  full  and  comprehenflve  underftanding  of  the  fubje£t,  the 
work  of  BruUiot  (Bibl.  9)  has  been  until  recently  the  mine 
of  reference,  but  this  treatife  is  now  left  hx  behind  by  the 
elaborate  work  of  Nagler  (Bibl.  48),  which  is  unqueftionably 
a  moft  valuable  fource  of  information.  Still  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  marks  and  fymbols  of  thofe  mafters  who  have  not  letters 
attached  to  their  iigns,  the  appendices  to  the  three  parts  of 
Brulliot*s  treatife  continue  to  be  the  chief  keys  to  their  folu- 
tion,  the  work  of  Nagler  not  yet  having  reached  that  foftion 
which  is  to  include  this  portion  of  the  fubjed. 

The  ftudent  of  ancient  prints  fliould  have  a  proper  and 
clear  idea  of  what  a  *  monogram '  and  '  cipher '  really  are,  fo 
that  be  may  not  commit  himfelf  as  we  have  known  ftudents  of 
other  departments  of  art  to  do  occaiionally.  Not  long  fince  we 
were  looking,  with  another  perfon,  at  a  pidhire  by  Rembrandt. 
There  arofe  a  queftion  as  to  its  date.  ^  Oh,  there  is  his 
monogram  with  the  date  to  it,'  iaid  my  companion,  pointing 
out  the  name  Rembrandt,  &c.,  written  in  full  at  one  comer  of 
the  canvafs.  It  is,  we  fufpeft,  not  a  very  uncommon  error  to 
fuppofe  that  the  fignature  in  full  of  an  artift  written  in  a  curfive 
dafhing  kind  of  way  on  the  canva&  is  a  *  monogram  ! '  Little 
acutenefs  is  required  to  perceive  that  fuch  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
nor  is  either  Symmachus  or  Mr.  Hodgkin  (BibL  34),  in  our 
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opinion,  corred.  We  agree  with  the  critic  of  the  latter  writer  in 
the  ^Athenaeum'  as  to  the  true  charafter  of  the  *  monogram.' 


*  t* 


A  monogram,'*  writes  Symmachus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgkin, 
*'  is  a  name  (et  forth  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  is  compacted  by 
certain  intertwinings  of  the  letters  as  to  be  more  eafily  underftood 
than  read."  **  The  monogram/'  fays  Mr.  Hodgkin  himfelf,  "  not 
only  of  the  prelent,  but  alfo  of  the  pail,  difiers  from  the  cipher  (once 
the  bane  of  coach  panels)  in  this  that  in  the  latter  each  letter  did  duty 
twice,  in  order  to  produce  the  deiired  fymmetry.  This  licenfe,  the 
refult  of  indolence  or  {kill,  is  happily  not  permiffible  in  the  monogram, 
which  ought  fimply  to  prefent  an  artiftic  combination  of  each  of  the 
required  letters."  * 

The  fa£l  is,  the  term  ^  monogram '  has  been  very  laxly, 
even  wrongly,  applied  to  merely  intertwimd  feparabU  letters, 
and  its  application  to  fuch  Ample  marks  or  flgns  as  a  die,  tablet, 
wheel,  jug,  or  graver,  is,  if  pofEble,  a  ftill  greater  miftake : 
merely  intertwined  feparable  letters  conftitute  a  cipher^  not  a 
monogram,  the  true  nature  of  the  latter  being — 

'  That  it  (hall  confift  of  fuch  combinations  of  letters  or  figns  as  may  be 
formed  by  the  duplicate  or  more  frequent  ufe  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parts  of  the  characters.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  well-known  mark 
of  Albert  Diirer,  that  is  a  monogram  which  ufes  the  right-hand  ftroke 
of  the  A  for  the  perpendicular  of  the  D ;  thus,  /D,  but  is  a  mere 
cipher  when  the  D  is  put  into  the  eye  of  the  A,  or  ftands  between  its 

feet  .^.'    (' Athenaeum.') 

In  all  fuch  cafes  as  the  firft,  the  letters  are  infeparable,  for 
if  attempts  at  ifolating  them  are  made,  they  go  to  bits ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  inftance,  the  letters,  however  intertwined,  are  yet 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  feparation  of  mafters  into  the  German  or  Northern 
and  Italian  Schools,  is  one  bafed  on  more  than  mere  locality. 
Speaking  generally,  an  Italian  print  may  be  known  at  once  by 
certain  chara£teriftics  of  ftyle,  drawing,  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  ftory,  &c.,  fW>m  a  work  of  the  Northern  Schools,  though 
marked  by  qualities  even  more  ftriking  or  at  leaft  peculiar. 
About  each  the  whole  feeling  of  both  defign  and  technic  is 
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eflentially  diftind.  In  the  one  the  claffical  element  exifts,  in 
the  other  the  romantic ;  in  the  Italian  work  the  influence  of  the 
nude,  in  the  German  the  peculiarities  of  coftume  operate 
extenfively.  In  the  former,  the  fpirit  of  Greek  and  aca- 
demic art  makes  itfelf  known,  however  dimly,  whilft  in  the 
latter  the  element  of  the  grotefque  is  occafionally  obtrufive. 
It  is  here  in  art,  as  it  is  in  literature,  where  the  two  fchools  of 
the  claffical  and  romantic  ftyles  have  long  been  recognifed  as 
diftindly  in  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  middle  and  fubfequent  ages.  At  firft  the  novice  may 
fail  to  always  readily  appreciate  die  differences  between  the  two 
ichools,  but  he  will  gradually  find  that  one  of  the  eafiefl  things 
he  has  to  do  when  examining  a  frefh  portfolio  will  be  to 
feparate  the  works  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  artifls.  Such, 
too,  is  the  predile£tion  of  tafle,  the  influence  of  education  and 
other  circumfhmces,  that  the  fearch  for  defiderata  in  one  only 
of  thefe  fchools  may  have  led  the  print-hunter  to  his  quarry. 
Not  that  he  may  entirely  difcard  the  other  fchool,  but  the 
likelihood  will  be  that  he  will  have  a  decided  preference,  and 
that  his  coUedion  will  gradually  become  fuller  in  one  particular 
department. 

In  the  Italian  School  the  fpirit  of  the  antique  is  obferved 
in  its  earlier  produ£tions,  the  very  forms  are  often  fculpturefque 
and  Greek,  and  the  flories  of  the  mythology  are  its  frequent 
themes.  The  drawing,  though  often  bad,  has  yet  been 
evidently  carefully  worked  out,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  the 
artifl  would  permit  him  to  do  fo,  while  in  the  finer  examples 
the  drawing  and  forms  of  the  nude  are  frequently  of  the  higheft 
quality.  The  drapery,  though  conventional,  has  yet  a  claffic 
and  artiftic  feeling  about  its  arrangement  and  folds,  while 
tending  to  be  deficient  rather  than  fuper-abundant  in  quantity. 
The  female  is  intended  to  be  beautiful  both  in  form  and  in 
feature,  and  the  male,  an  Apollo,  a  Pan,  or  an  athlete.  The 
beauty  of  the  Italian  School  is  the  ideal  of  all  time  and  all 
places,  and  has,  as  its  moft  effential  feature,  a  feeling  of  refine- 
ment in  both  technic  and  idea.  In  the  German  School  it  is 
otherwife,  yet  the  qualities  it  exhibits  are  not  in  the  leafl  lefs 
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attra£live  to  as  many  connoiiTeurs  as  are  the  fafcinations  of  the 
Italian  School  to  others.  If  the  fpirit  of  the  abftrad  beautiful 
be  not  fo  all-pervading  here  as  in  the  Italian  School,  the  want 
of  it  is  counter-balanced  to  many  by  the  minute  and  truthful 
realifm  which  it  prefents.  We  look  on  the  one  as  on  a  beauti- 
ful ftranger  with  whom  we  may  have  often  but  little  fympathy, 
we  meet  the  other  with  a  fenfe  of  comfortable  fellow-feeling, 
to  whofe  demands  on  what  is  expedled  of  us  we  cheerfully 
afTent.  This  we  do,  becaufe  we  live  amidfl  common  forms 
and  common  things;  we  are  in  reality  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Our  fellow-beings  are  draped  au  rigueur^  they  are  often  plain, 
if  not  ugly,  and  are  occafionally  grotelque.  We  like  the 
*  comfortable,'  and  therefore  recognife  and  fympathife  with  its 
reprefentation ;  we  are  North  men,  not  Romans  ;  Chriflians, 
not  Pagans;  and  have  been  born,  bred,  and  educated  to 
many  of  thofe  cuftoms,  feelings,  and  traditions,  which  the 
matters  of  the  Northern  Schools  have  fb  admirably  portrayed 
both  on  wood  and  copper.  It  is  true  that  in  the  German 
works  the  attitudes  are  often  conflrained  and  angular,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  frequently  wrinkled  and  in 
minute  folds,  that  perfbnal  beauty  in  the  female  is  too  often 
difplaced  by  plainne(s,  and  in  the  male  by  downright  uglinefs 
or  grotefquenefs  of  form.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
frequently  fpread  over  the  whole  defign,  of  whatever  ftory, 
fuch  a  feeling  of  life  in  the  middle  ages,  and  comfortable 
Northern  bonhomie^  as  to  render  the  anachronifm  truly  abfurd. 
But  in  fpite  of  all  this,  though  we  more  admire  the  maflers  of 
the  Italian  fchool,  we  love  the  Germans.  It  muft  be  allowed, 
too,  that  the  forms  of  the  latter  are  not  always  angular  and 
conftrained,  and  that  they  have,  even  in  fome  of  the  earlier 
examples,  occafionally  much  grace.  In  proof,  let  reference  be 
made  to  the  Saint  ApoUonia,  No.  25  of  Weigel  (Bibl.  70),  an 
early  metal  (?)  cut  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  to  the  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  No.  70 
of  the  fame  author,  a  cut  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^  Mary  as 
Queen  of  Heaven,'  of  the  Mafler  y,  is  particularly  refined, 
and  is  unqueflionably  very  early,  whether  the  date  (i  451)  be 
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genuine  or  not.  The  great  mafter  himfelf — Albert  Diirer— 
however,  furnifhes  ample  evidence  of  all  the  chara£leriftics, 
deilrable  and  undeflrable,  of  the  Northern  Schools,  and  at  the 
fame  time  exhibits  fuch  examples  of  grace,  feeling,  deep 
pathos,  and  attention  to  outline  and  drawing,  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  deflred.  In  the  German  fchool  may  be  found  en- 
gravings equal  in  efFe6t,  poetic  fervour,  truthfulnefs  to  nature, 
earneftnels  of  ftory,  and  propriety  of  adlion,  to  (ay  nothing  of 
technical  proceiTes,  to  any  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Italian  mafters.  A  certain  refinement  in  the  contours  of 
the  nude  forms  prefent  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  and  towards 
which  we  are  (b  redolent  of  praife,  was  unqueftionably  not 
exhibited  by  the  German  engravers,  nor  did  the  Italians  offer 
us  that  middle-age  romance  and  truthfulnefs  of  every-day 
exiilence.ferved  up  by  draped  figures  in  fo  charming  a  manner 
as  did  the  Germans.  Fairholt,  in  his  ^  Rambles  of  an  Archxo- 
logift'  (p.  202),  alluding  to  the  ilriking  peculiarity  of  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  among  the  latter,  remarks  that  its 
origin  — 

'  Was  once  explained  to  us  by  an  old  nadve  artift,  who  afTured 
us  that  it  was  entirely  cauied  by  the  models  for  ftudy  which  they 
univer&lly  employed.  Thefe  were  fmall  lay  figures,  over  which 
draperies  were  caft,  formed  in  met  paper j  difpofed  according  to  the 
artift's  fancy,  and  allowed  to  dry  and  (et  in  the  rigid  form  we  fee  in 
their  pi£hires.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  about  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer 
and  Marc  Antonio  the  two  fchools  exerted  a  reciprocal  and 
beneficial  influence  over  each  other.  German  artifls  and 
prints  went  to  Italy,  the  latter  being  iludied  and  copied  by 
fbme  of  Italy's  greatefl  men,  while  Italian  prints  and  fouthern 
influences  were  brought  back  by  the  Germans  to  the  north, 
where  they  helped  to  corre£t  the  frequent  grotefquenefs,  if  not 
vulgarity,  of  its  various  fchools.  The  realifm  of  the  better 
maflers  of  the  latter  had  alfb  its  influence  dire6lly  on  the 
Venetian,  indiredUy  on  the  Roman  defigners,  in  preventing 
them  carrying  too  hx  the  imitation  and  traditions  of  Byzan- 
tine  teaching    and    repeating    for   ever   recolled^ions    of  the 

L 
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antique.  In  all  queftions  relative  to  art  there  is  fo  much 
of  feeling  influencing  our  preferences  and  diflikes  that  we 
are  led  to  cling  with  enthufiafm  to  the  one,  and  to  ex- 
prefs  the  other  more  vehemently  than  is  right.  The  ico- 
nophilift,  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  Claf&cal  and  Italian 
Schools,  often  looks  down  with  fomething  like  pity  on  the 
lover  of  the  German  School  and  the  romance  of  the  middle 
ages,  while  the  latter  is  not  flow  in  regarding  the  mere  claflicift 
as  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  both  the  technic  and  legendary 
lore,  which  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries  fo  ably  illuflrated. 
The  airs  fome  admirers  of  the  Italian  mafters  have  given 
themfelves  are  moft  amuflng.  Cumberland,  for  example,  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  chief  reafons  he  had  for  writing  his  work 
(Bibl.  xiv.)  was  to  turn  thofe — 

'Who  are  now  with  weighty  purfes  accumulating  the  trafli  of  the 

(chools  into  the  right  way  as  we  hold  it I  know  there  are  many 

who  will  fbrt  at  this  do^rine,  and  think  it  is  my  intention  to  lay 
facrilegious  hands  on  the  Van  Mechelins,  Aldegravers,  Van  Leydens, 
&c. ;  nay,  even  that  George  Pens,  Ifbens,  and  their  dear  Albert 
Durer,  will  be  flighted ;  but  I  can  afliire  them  I  by  no  means  think 
lightly  of  the  fervices  (iich  men  have  afforded  to  artifts  whoie 
aims  were  moderate  ....  but  if  ever  they  begin  to  tafie  the  beauties 
of  the  clafs  of  prints  recommended  (artifls  of  the  pure  Ronun  School), 
they  will  never  (eek  after  others  to  any  extent,  or  at  any  rate  not 
begin  their  {ele£Uons  from  them  till  able  to  extra  A  the  honey  from 
the  poifonous  flower,  and  thus  the  awkward  woodennels  of  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  and  the  extravagant  fury  of  Goltuus,  will  become  alike 
innocuous.'  (P-2.) 

The  truth  is,  the  two  fchools  in  their  typical  afpe^s  have 
fo  litde  in  common  with  each  other  that  a  fiiir  comparifon 
between  them  cannot  be  inftituted.  Their  diflin£tive  qualities 
and  charms  will  afFe£t  different  minds  and  tailes  in  different 
ways.  By  him  in  whom  the  feelings  of  the  archaeologift,  the 
love  of  old  books  and  miflTals,  of  early  typography,  and  of  the 
romance  life  of  the  north,  form,  as  it  were,  the  framework  fur- 
rounding  the  liking  for  old  prints,  the  German  maflers  will  be 
more    appreciated,,  whilfl    he  whofe   favourite   reminifcences 
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are  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  their  m}ths  and  fables,  and 

can  fay, 

'  I  lighted  at  the  foot 
Of  Holy  Helicon,  and  drank  my  fill 
At  the  clear  fpout  of  Aganippe's  ftream. 
IVe  rolled  my  limbs  in  ecfbfy  along 
The  (elf-^me  turf  on  which  old  Homer  lay 
That  night  he  dreamed  of  Helen  and  of  Troy  ; 
And  I  have  heard  at  midnight  the  fweet  drains 
Come  quiring  from  the  hill-top,  where  enflirined 
In  the  rich  foldings  of  a  iilver  cloud 
The  Mufes  (ang  Apollo  into  fleep ;' 

and  can  hypoftatife  fuch  beings  of  the  mind  under  forms 
born  of  the  ftudy  of  the  crayons  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo, — he,  we  fay,  will  perceive  attra£tions  in  the  matters  of 
the  fbuth  which  the  northern  cannot  pretend  to  offer  him. 

The  broad  feparation  of  the  Italian  fchool  from  the  German, 
though  holding  good  under  all  circumflances  as  far  as  relates 
to  drawing  of  the  nude  and  refinement  of  forms,  ceafes  to  exift 
as  Ttfpt&s  fubjeifs  under  cehain  conditions.  Laus  Deoj  there  is 
one  ground  on  which  the  mafters  of  both  fchools  have  met  in 
common,  and  rendered  like  homage  to  thofe  both  beautiful 
and  fblemn  topics  which  art  become  Chriftian  conflantly 
fought  to  embody.  In  our  own  department,  not  lefs  than  in 
cognate  branches,  art  was  at  the  commencement  religious. 
Italian  or  German  it  matters  not,  many  of  the  firfl-fruits  of 
both  were  Cbriflian  in  a£l  and  feeling.  The  Mk  paintings 
of  modem  art — as  oppofed  to  antique  and  pagan — are  Chriflian, 
and  to  be  met  with  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  The  death  of 
this  art  feemed  imminent  when  reviving  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  it  burfl  forth  in  the  genius  of  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  Cafentino,  the  Lippis,  Mafaccio  in  Italy,  and 
in  that  of  Maflers  Wilhelm,  Stephan,  Von  Werden  of  Cologne, 
and  of  the  Van  Eycks,  Hemling,  Van  der  Weyden,  and  others 
in  Flanders  and  Germany.  Many  works  of  thefe  great  men 
have  reached  us,  and  what  are  the  fubjedts  with  which  they 
mofUy  deal?     They  are   the   fymbolifm   and   hifVory   of  the 
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Chriftian  life.  It  was  the  fame  in  MS.  illuminations  and 
miniatures  from  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries  to  this  re- 
vival of  Chriflian  art.  A  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  theme  of 
the  members  of  conventual  houfes,  who  were  known  as 
miniatori^  was  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  the  objedls  moft 
richly  adorned  by  them  were  'Hours,'  '  Benediftionals,' 
'  MiflTals,'  and  *  Services.*  It  was  the  fame  in  architecture ; 
the  earlieft,  the  brighteft  gifts  of  genius,  were  employed  in 
eredling  thofe  wondrous  cathedral  temples  which  yet  exift, 
and  ftill  amaze  us.  Nor  was  it  otherwife  with  the  depart- 
ments of  engraving,  of  defigning,  and  printing. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  earlieft  woodcuts  which 
have  defcended  to  us  with  dates  treat  of  facred  fubjedb, 
and  that  thofe  which  preceded  them,  but  which  we  have 
received  datelefs,  feek  themes  for  illuftration  amongft  the  faints 
and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  fame  fpirit  are 
the  earlier  impreffions  from  engraved  metal  plates  which  we 
poiTefs.  They  reprefent  the  Pai&on  of  our  Lord,  the  work 
of  the  Mafter  of  1446.  We  need  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  pax  of  Mafo  Finiguerra,  and  the  beautiful  gifts  be- 
queathed us  by  Martin  Schongauer  and  his  fchool,  to  fliow 
how  the  Northman,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  proceeded  in  the 
fame  path.  If  we  digrefs  to  printing  and  books,  or  remain 
among  the  earlier  xylographs,  there  is  not  any  difference  in 
regard  to  fubje£l.  The  oldeft  of  the  latter  we  poiTefs  treat  of 
the  Apocalypfe,  of  the  Prefiguration  of  the  BleflTed  Virgin,  of 
Human  Salvation,  and  allied  things,  while  the  firft  book 
printed  from  movable  metal  types  bearing  the  printer's  name 
and  a  date  is  a  '  Pfalter,'  fo  diftin£l  and  noble  in  its  work  that 
it  could  be  read  from  a  diftance  by  the  officiating  priefts  and 
chaunters  of  the  conventual  choir.  Almoft  the  firft  duty  that 
was  allotted  to  the  wonderful  invention  here  implied,  as  if 
becoming  its  high  deftiny  was  to  fay, 

'  SRlorem^  tvitm  qui  fmt  noi{,  9"  bmiU  att  derbtU.'* 

*  The  fourth  line  of  the  firft  pafTage  of  Faft  and  Schocflfer*!  Pfalter,  the  firft  book 
with  a  printed  date.  (Bibl.  36.) 
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as  though  the  new  handmaid  to  civilifation  and  Chriftianity 
ihould  have  been  marked  from  the  beginning  with  a  preter- 
natural grace ;  for 

•  If  this  work  (the  Pfalter  of  1457)  could  be  confidered  as  the 
earlieft  fpecimen  of  typography,  as  it  afTuredly  is  the  firft  with  a 
certain  date,  it  might  indeed  be  almoft  faid  that  the  arc  had  no  Infancy, 
but  that  it  appeared  at  once  in  the  fulneis  of  vigour  and  beauty.  All 
the  known  copies  are  on  vellum,  the  body  of  the  text  is  of  a  beautiful 
jet  blacky  while  the  large  initial  letters  are  printed  in  red  and  blue. 
The  largcft  of  thefc  is  the  letter  B  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^t^ 
Pialmyand  though  it  be  the  earlieU  fpecimen  of  a  letter  printed  in  two 
colours  by  two  feparate  imprefllons  {ante,  p.  102),  it  flill  con- 
tinues to  be  the  befl,  for  though  it  has  been  feveral  times  imitated,  it 
has  never  been  equalled.'  (  Chatto,  in  *  IllufL  Lond.  News/  April, 
1844,  p.  254.) 

While  all  the  forms  of  art  in  their  new  development  or 
revivification  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
advanced  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  and  expended  moft  of 
their  energies  in  illuflration  and  furtherance  of  the  Chriflian 
faith,  the  works  of  the  defigners  and  engravers,  like  thofe  of 
the  early  painters  in  frefco,  tempera,  and  oil,  were  imprefTed 
with  that  formal  and  archaic  fpirit  having  its  affociate  intenfity 
of  expreffion  and  earneflnefs  of  purpofe  which  chara£lerifes 
{o  markedly  the  early  maflers  of  Chriflian  art.  In  the  Italian 
fchools  this  archaic  fpirit  becomes  refined  and  foftened  in  the 
forms  it  vivifies  in  comparifon  with  its  manifeflations  in  the 
fchools  of  Germany,  and  appears  ftill  lefs  evident  as  the 
Southern  artift  left  the  fpiritual  themes  of  the  Church  for  the 
fenfuous  clafficalifm  of  mythic  and  profane  flories,  though  it 
lofl,  pari  pojfu^  the  charms  of  holy  expreffion  and  of  lofty  pur- 
pofe. Both  fchools,  however,  devoted  their  powers  to  the  obje£l 
pointed  out — an  object  which  modern  maflers  fought  gradually 
to  caft  afide,  and  became,  as  they  did  fb,  not  only  more  and 
more  degraded  in  defign  and  ftyle,  but  often  feeble  and  vulgar 
in  technical  procefTes.  If  the  latter,  along  with  drawing  and 
compoficion,  did  not  attain  at  once  their  full  development 
under  the  hands  of  the  earlier  art  miniflers  of  religion,  the 
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fpiritual  expreffion  at  the  command  of  art  did,  and  it  is  this, 
with  its  attendant  earneftnefs,  which  fo  raifes  the  efibrts  of  the 
primitive  fchools  in  the  eftimation  of  thofe  who  venerate  not 
only  the  form  but  likewife  the  fpirit.  This  fpirit  it  is,  {o  often 
linked  with  gentle  grace,  which  binds  together  the  early  Italian 
and  German  mafters  in  a  common  bond,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  chanuSkeriftics,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
engravers  or  belong  to  other  departments  of  art.  The  cridcifin 
applicable  to  one  branch  of  the  latter  is  adaptable  to  another, 
and  the  ftudent  fhould  not  find  any  difficulty  in  converting 
the  following  eloquent  lines — though  expreffly  written  in  re^ 
ference  to  the  works  of  the  earlier  painters — ^to  his  advantage 
in  regard  to  the  labours  of  thofe  who  firfl  przQikd  the 
engraver's  art : — 

*  On  entering  the  rooms  yoa  are  met  by  a  (et  of  fliff  figures  with 
fixed  gaze  and  rigid  pofbire,  and  long  hands,  and  gracelefs  drapery,  and 
gold  fkies  behind  their  heads,  and  little  fkiff  fprigs  at  their  feet,  whom, 
at  firft  fight,  you  condemn  as  equally  devoid  of  life,  expreflion,  or  truth. 
But  wait  awhile — a  flrange  change  b  coming  over  you — you  feel  that 
thefe  paffionlefs  figures  are  attraAing  you  with  a  myfterious  fafcination 
—  that  they  are  telling  you  in  a  language,  addref&d  not  to  the  oigans 
of  fenfe,  but  to  the  perception  of  the  fpirit :  that  they  were  conceived, 
it  is  true,  at  a  period  when  art  oflered  no  blandifhments  for  the  eye, 
nor  fcarce  materials  for  the  hand,  but  that  which  is  her  highefl  aim 
and  object — that  which  was  efpecially  committed  to  them — the  iJea — 
has  been  more  fafely  preferved  in  their  (larch  keeping  than  in  the 
fofter  outline,  freer  touch,  and  looier  fold  of  a  fubfequent  age.  They 
teU  you  that  they  have  none  of  the  pride  of  life  nor  lufl  of  the  eye  to 
attra6l  a  roving  gaze  or  to  ^x  a  carelefs  mind,  but  that  their  faith  is 
genuine  —  their  love  pure  and  their  devotion  intenJe ;  in  ihort,  that 
it  is  not  their  fiiult^  but  yours,  if  you  are  of  fouler  eyes  than  to  behold 
their  deep  meaning.  They  tell  you  alio  a  valuable  truth,  viz.  that 
fpiritual  beauties  will  always  overcome  earthly  defe6b.  You  fee  a 
virgin  on  a  gold  ground  holding  a  child  no  bigger  than  a  doll,  but  you 
forget  all  confiderations  of  difproportion  in  that  angelic  expreffion  of 
natural  tendernefs  which  gains  upon  you  the  longer  you  look.  You 
come  to  an  apoftle  Handing  by  a  crucifixion.  He  is  at  leafl  eight  feet 
high,  with  hands  in  proportion,  but  the  truth  is  in  him,  and  you  fee 
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the  inrpiration  to  preach  it  and  the  courage  to  die  for  it.  Then  you 
pafi  on  to  another  pidure  —  a  conclave  of  holy  matrons  are  fitting  in 
great  dignity;  on  the  floor  before  them  are  ieveral  children  in  rich 
garments  with  glories  round  their  heads,  playing  with  the  fword,  the 
dwy  the  lance,  and  other  emblems  of  martyrdom.  Theie  are  the 
infant  apofUes !  You  care  not  for  the  incongruities  and  anachroniims, 
but  only  perceive  a  perfe6lion  of  childlike  tendemefs  and  innocence, 
heightened  by  a  certain  infimt  iblenmity,  which  announces  to  the 
fpedbtor  that  high  calling,  of  which  they  themielves  are  ignorant. 
Then  there  is  a  (lately  figure  of  a  Bifhop  St.  Denis,  with  half  his  head 
above  the  eyebrows  in  his  hand.  Yet  he  flands  the  unihrinking  wit- 
neis  of  the  true  ^th  with  all  the  nobility  of  expreflion  preferved, 
though  the  nobleil  feat  of  it  be  away.  By  this  time,  too,  you  beg^ 
to  difcover  many  technical  beauties.  Though  the  trees  in  the  back- 
ground be  like  cabbages  and  the  figures  in  the  foreground  like  wooden 
images,  yet  there  is  more  air  in  their  fkies  and  more  blood  in  their 
veins  than  in  the  whole  DiiiTeldorf  School  put  together.  The  exe- 
cution is  exquifite,  the  colours  tender,  the  fhadows  traniparent,  while 
finifhed  with  a  minutia  which  claims  the  eye  and  even  the  micro(cope 
to  the  remoteft  comer,  yet,  by  the  intenfity  of  expreffion,  and  by  a 
certain  artleis  ftraightforwardneis  of  arrangement,  concentrating  the 
attention  on  the  principal  part.* 

While  the  early  Italian  mafters,  in  their  treatment  of  reli- 
gious fubjeds,  frequently  imprefTed  them  with  a  refinement  fo 
ideal  and  poetic,  as  to  remove  the  fcenes  from  all  relations  to 
probable  occurrence,  the  Germans  often  flamped  them  with  (o 
realiftic  an  adherence  to  adual  life,  as  to  make  them  parts  in 
events  which  might  have  been  aded  at  the  time  they  repre- 
fented  them.  But  though  different  in  fo  many  points,  whether 
as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  religious  or  profiuie  hiflory  as  was 
the  practice  of  the  two  fchools,  there  have  been,  neverthelefs. 
Northern  artifls  who  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
principles  of  both,  and  concerning  whom  it  is  occafionally 
difputed  whether  they  ihould  be  ranked  in  the  lift  of  the 
mafters  of  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  fchools.  Thefe  matters 
have  ufually  vifited  Italy  for  fome  time,  and  become  imbued 
with  claffic  feelings  and  refined  idea  of  form,  often  at  the 
coft  of  a  lofs  of  originality,  vigour,  and  truthfulnefs.     They 
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have  not  the  exad  and  true  ring  of  the  Italians,  fave,  perhaps, 
with  one  exception,  viz.  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Die/  and  yet  they 
are  far  from  being  only  Germans  or  Frenchmen.  The  refult 
has  been  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  attained  repute  have  been 
claimed  by  their  countrymen,  becaufe  they  were  bom  and 
received  their  early  education  in  France  or  Germany,  as  the 
cafe  might  be.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  reckoned  them 
members  of  the  fchools  of  Italy,  becaufe  they  worked  much  in 
the  South,  and  became  (b  imbued  with  the  principles  there 
prevalent  as  to  caufe  them  to  produce  works  greatly  at  vari- 
ance in  their  defign  and  technic  with  thofe  common  to  their 
own  homes.  The  fame  has  happened  with  refpedl  to  Conti- 
nental artifts  who  have  fettled  or  worked  long  in  England,  and 
vice  verfa ;  hence  the  ftudent  muft  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
certain  maflers  arranged  under  particular  fchools  in  our  own 
fyftem  of  claflification  who  are  placed  elfewhere  by  others. 
Where,  for  example,  it  might  be  afked,  {hould  Claude  Gellee 
le  Lorrain  be  put — in  the  French  or  in  the  Italian  School  ?  He 
was  born  in  France,  and  lived  there  until  his  apprenticefliip 
expired  ;  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  moil  induf- 
trious  artifl.  After  a  time,  he  returned  to  France  and  worked 
at  Nantes  for  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  but  went  back  to  Italy, 
after  an  abfence  from  it  of  two  years^  and  remained  at  Rome 
until  he  died.  His  art-education  was  diftin£Uy  Italian,  and  the 
refinement,  love  of  Roman  architecture,  claffic  chara£ler  of 
many  of  his  themes,  and  the  idyllic  fpirit  of  his  pencil,  fb 
evident  in  his  works,  make  one  feel  that  he  was  far  more  of 
an  Italian  than  a  French  genius.  Whether  we  look  at  this 
great  mafter  revelling  on  canvafs,  in  all  the  gorgeous  fplendour 
of  a  fummer's  eve,  or  pouring  out  his  alluring  art  in  the  form 
of  the  moft  delightful  etchings,  we  feel  that,  though  not  born, 
he  became  afterwards  by  choice,  a  true  child  of  the  South. 
Yet  Dumefnil,  with  others,  forming  fo  ftrong  a  body  that 
we  care  not  to  refift  them,  confider  Claude  as  French. 
Again,  where  fhall  we  place  George  Pentz  ?  He  was  born 
at  Niirnberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Diirer,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Italy,  and  became  a  not  unimpoi  tant  member  of  the  fchool 
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of  Marc  Antonio.     With  whom   are  we  to  aflbciate  thofe 
charming  artifts,  whether  as   painters  or  etchers,  John  and 
Andrew  Both  ?     They  were  born  in  Holland,  ftudied  under 
Bloemart,  and  went  to  Rome.     They  afterwards  worked  at 
Venice,  where  Andrew   died,   and    then   John  returned   to 
Utrecht.     There  is  nothing  Dutch  about  their  works ;  in  all 
there  is  the  feeling  of  Italian  landfcape.     Paul  Bril,  too,  where 
fhould  be  his  refting  place  ?     He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  died 
at  Rome,  and  evinced  in  his  pieces  a  flrange  compound  of 
both  Northern   and  Southern  influences.     Beyond  all,  what 
fchool  {hall  claim  Van  Dyck?     Shall  that  of  England  or  of 
Flanders  ?     Though  bom  and  working  much  at  Antwerp,  he 
was   twice   painting  in    England,   was   lodged    at  Blackfriars 
among  the  King's  artifts,  was  knighted  by  King  Charles,  and 
endowed  by  him  with  an  annuity  of  200/.     He  became  the 
moft   popular  artift  of  his   time  while  in  this  country,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Gowrie,  who  brought  him  the 
dower  of  a  noble  name  and  much  perfonal  beauty.     Though 
he  afterwards  vifited  Paris  with  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  being 
employed  in  the  then  projected  decoration  of  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  he  returned  to  England,  died  at  Blackfriars  in 
1 64 1,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a  funeral 
pomp  fuited  to  his  world-wide  reputation.     Holbein  is  another 
great  mafter  who  does  not  remain  undifputed.     Shall  he  belong 
to    Germany,   Switzerland,    or   England  ?      Who    was    the 
*  Mafter  of  the  Die  ? '     Was  he  Bartel  Beham  of  Niirnberg  ? 
If  fo,  then  a  German   became  one  of  the   moft  fuccefsfiil 
imitators  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.     Which  {hall  retain  him 
along  with  Jacob  Binck  —  Italy  or  Germany  ?     The  *  Mafter 
of  the  Caduceus,'  alias  Jacob  Walch,  Jacopi  di  Barbarj,  II 
Barberino,  was  formerly  ranked  in  the  German  School  \  he  is 
now  with  pretty  full  aftent  transferred  to  that  of  Italy.     Shall 
the  Englifh  School  detain  Hollar,  Lombard,  Delaram,  Dorigny, 
and  Ravenet?    and  what   is  to  be  done   with  thofe  French 
mafters  brought  up  under  the  influences  of  Primaticcio,  Nicolo 
deir  Abate,  and  RoflTo,  and  known  as  the  *  School  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  ?  ^     May  the  French  hold  Schmidt  and  Wille,  the 
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Roman  School  Gafpar  Poui&n,  and  where  (hall  we  place 
thofe  Dutch  and  Flemifh  mezzotinto  fcrapers  who  fpent  the 
greater  portions  of  their  art  lives  here?  Our  doubtful  lift 
might  eafily  be  added  to,  but  enough  has  been  adduced  to 
ihow  we  (hould  have  ibme  excufes  to  offer,  if,  afterwards 
found  at  variance  with  certain  opinions  of  others,  or  with  the 
principles  of  our  own  claffification. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING   FROM 
EARLY  TIME  TO  ALBERT  DURER. 

Division  I. — ^Wood-Engraving. 

A.  Northern  Scboois,  as  Gennany,  Holland^  Flanders,  Switzerland, 

France,  England,  illaftrated  by  the 
u  —  Earlieil  prints  or  tncanabuld. 

)8  —  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423,  and  other  early  dated  prints. 
y  —  Block-books. 
)  —  Early  fingle  or  •  fly '  iheets. 

f  —  Niirnberg    Chronicle,   Schatzbchalter,    Wohlgemuth, 
Pleydenwurff*. 

THE  earlieft  examples  of  the  art  of  virood-engraving,illuftrated 
by  impreffions  on  paper  and  veUum,  which  have  reached 
us,  I.  e,  incunabulay  have  not,  unfortunately  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  any  dates  marked  on  them,  fo  that  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  exad  period  when  they  were  produced.  The 
oldeft  wood-cut  with  a  date  generally  accepted  as  authentic  is  an 
engraving  known  as  the  Buxheim  Saint  Chriftopher,  familiar 
from  fecfimiles  and  reduced  copies.  It  has  the  year  ^  millefimo 
ccccxx  tercio '  (or  terno)  infcribed  on  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  print,  the  BrufTels  Virgin,  difcovered  fince  the  Saint 
Chriftopher,  which  lays  claim  to  being  five  years  older  than 
the  latter,  and  exhibits  the  date  Mcccc^xviii.  But  the 
genuineneis  of  the  infcription  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
fome  good  authorities,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  Buxheim 
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Saint  Chriftopher  is  ftill  the  oldeft  wood-cut  known,  having  a 
date  beyond  fufpicion.  There  is  a  third  cut  with  an  early 
date  on  it — a  Saint  Sebaftian  marked  with  1437.  Befides 
there  are  two  others  on  which  are  written  the  dates  1440  and 
1 443  refpeilively. 

The  before-mentioned  wood-engravings  are  the  only  ones 
hitherto  difcovered,  bearing  diftindt  dates  anterior  to  the  fecond 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  thefe  but  one  alone — 
the  Saint  Chriftopher — can  be  (aid  to  be  accepted  generally  as 
fatisfadlory,  and  this  even  has  been  declared — as  we  {hall  pre- 
fently  fee — by  one  or  two  critics  as  not  quite  ^fans  peur  et  fans 
reproche* 

There  is  reafon  for  believing,  as  before  ftated  (p.  13,  25), 
that  we  have  more  ancient  wood-cuts  than  the  Saint  Chriftopher, 
and  its  contemporaries  \  but  then  thefe  cuts  have  not  any  dates. 
Of  courfe,  in  refpedl  to  them  no  diredl  and  abfolute  teftimony  to 
their  earlier  origin  is  producible.  They  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  extremely  rare,  in  fa£l  almoft  unique ;  and  it 
is  their  intrinfic  chara6lers  alone  of  ftyle,  defign,  and  execu- 
tion, which  lead  the  obferver  to  accept  or  reject  the  early 
dates  aifigned  by  fome  for  their  produ6lion.  With  refpe£l  to 
them  and  the  fources  to  which  to  go  for  illuftrations  we  have 
before  fpoken,  and  {hall  further  obferve  only  that  fome 
high  authorities  at  the  recent  fale  of  the  Leipzig  CoUedlion 
expre{red  the  opinion  that  M.  Weigel  had  fcarcely  fufficient 
warrantry  for  attributing  fuch  early  dates  as  he  had  done  to 
many  of  his  wood-cuts,  and  that  he  had  been  ferioufly  miftaken 
in  more  than  one  inftance.  We  pafs  on  to  fome  details  con- 
nected with  '  the  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423 — the  time  whence 
the  annals  of  engraving  have  fixed  their  firft  landmark.' 

In  1769,  Heinecken,  the  keeper  of  the  Prints  at  Drefden, 
met  with  an  engraving,  concerning  which  in  his  ^  Idee  Gene- 
rale'  (Bibl.  30),  publi{hed  in  1771,  he  thus  wrote, — 

'  I  difcovered  in  the  Chartreuie  of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingeny  one  of 
our  moil  ancient  convents  in  Germany,  the  figure  of  Saint  Chriftopher 
carrying  the  infant  Jefus  through  the  fea :  oppofite  to  him  is  the  hermit 
who  raifes  his  lanthorn  to  light  him,  and  behind  the  faint  is  a  peafant 
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with  his  back  to  the  fpefbtor  afcending  a  hill.  This  piece  of  a  folio  fize 
is  engraved  on  wood,  and  iUuminated  after  the  manner  of  our  playing 
cards ;  at  the  bottom  may  be  read — 

**  Ctifioferi*  faciemt  Hie  quaomque  tueri0. 
311a  nnnpe  Hie  morte  mala  non  morieri0. 

iffiHeOmo  cccc°w°  rercio." 

*  At  any  rate/  continues  Heinecken,  *  we  know  with  certitude  from 
this  cut  that  figures  and  letters  were  engraved  in  1423.  There  is  not 
even  any  ground  for  fufpicion.  The  print  is  pafted  on  the  binding  of 
an  old  book  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  old  members  of  the 
convent  probably,  thus  defired  to  preferve  it,  and  at  that  time  nobody 
doubted  nor  diiputed  concerning  its  antiquity.'  (p.  250.) 

The  old  book  referred  to  was  a  manufcript  of  a  ^  Laus 
Virginis/  completed  in  1417,  and  left  to  the  convent  by  Anna 
Canonefs  of  Buchaw,  living  in  1427^  but  dying  probably  before 
1435.  The  cut  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  was  pafted  within  the 
the  right  hand  fide  of  the  binding,  whilft  within  the  left  hand 
fide  of  the  fame  binding  was  another  wood-cut,  an  Angelic 
Salutation,  fimilar  in  fize  to  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  worked  oiF 
on  apparently  the  fame  kind  of  paper  as  the  latter  had  been, 
with  a  like  ink,  and  therefore  fuppofed  to  have  been  executed 
about  the  fame  time.  The  binding  confifted  of  grey,  uncurried, 
or  untanned  leather.  The  contents  of  the  volume  had  been 
written  in  a  brown  coloured  (faded  ?)  ink,  and  here  and  there 
rubricated.  The  numerals  1417  were  at  the  end  of  four  lines 
of  MS.  following  the  colophon,  which  likewife  contained  the 
fame  date  (Dibdin,  ^  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.*) 

The  cut  has  been  impreiTed  on  paper  rather  thick  than  other- 
wife,  and  with  dark-coloured  ink,  apparently  prepared  with  oil 
or  varnifti.  The  whole  has  been  afterwards  coloured  with  the 
help  of  a  ftencil — at  leaft  fo  It  is  fuppofed.  The  fize  of  the  cut 
from  engraved  border  to  border  is  1 1-^'^  inches  high,  by  S^ig^  inches 
wide.  The  majority  of  writers  perfift  in  affirming  that  the  date  is 
evidently  millefimo  cccc^xx  tercio.  We  agree  with  a  fmall 
minority  which  reads  terno  inftead  of  tercio^  but  do  not  think 
Pinkerton  juftified  in  ufing  terno  diftributively,  and  fo  multiply- 

*  The  word  is  Criftofori  in  the  original. 
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ing  each  x  by  //r,  and  bringing  forward  the  date  to  1460. 
(On  the  force  of  ternoy  fee  Forcellini.) 

The  book  and  cuts  in  queftion  came  afterwards  into  the 
poiTeffion  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  father  of  the  prefent  Earl, 
who  purchafed  them  at  a  high  price,  and  they  remain  at  the 
celebrated  library  at  Althorp  (aiTociated  with  many  other 
rare  and  coftly  incunabula  of  art)  in  the  fame  condition  we 
believe  as  when  found.  A  iacfimile  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher, 
the  fize  of  the  original,  was  given  by  Von  Murr  in  his  Journal 
for  1776,  by  Ottley  in  his  'Inquiry,  &c.,'  (Bibl.  50)  both 
coloured  and  uncoloured,  and  in  '  L'Artifte,'  annee  1839, 
copies  of  both  Murr*s  and  Ottley's  facflmiles  were  given  by 
M.  Leon  Delaborde,  to  (how  in  what  refpe£ls  they  differ 
from  each  other. 

It  is  generally  confidered  that  the  Saint  Chriftopher  is 
much  fuperior  in  both  defign  and  engraving  to  many  of  the  cuts 
of  analogous  fubjeds  produced  feveral  years  later ;  and  judging 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  it  can  fcarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  firft  or  even  fecond  effort  in  the  art. 

'The  engraving,  though  coarie,  is  executed  in  a  bold  and  free 
manner,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  marked  in  a  ftyle  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  proficient.  The  whole  fubjedt,  though  exprefled 
by  means  of  few  lines,  is  not  executed  in  the  very  iimpleft  ftyle  of  art. 
In  the  draperies  a  diminution  and  a  thickening  of  the  lines  where 
neceflary  to  the  effe6l  may  be  obferved,  and  the  fhades  are  indicated 
by  means  of  parallel  lines,  both  perpendicular,  oblique,  and  curved,  as 
may  be  (een  in  the  Saint's  robe  and  mantle.  In  many  of  the  wood- 
cuts executed  between  1462  and  1500,  the  figures  are  exprefled 
and  the  drapery  indicated  by  fimple  lines  of  one  undeviating  degree  of 
thickneis,  without  the  flighted  attempt  at  (hading  by  means  of  parallel 
lines  running  in  a  direction  different  to  thofe  marking  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  or  the  outlines  of  the  figures.'     (Jackfon  and  Chatto,  p.  48.) 

According  to  Pailavant,  the  ffyle  of  the  drawing  quite 
correfponds  to  that  of  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  features  are  ftrongly  pronounced,  and  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  are  devoid  of  thofe  angular  breaks  pradifed  at  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Though  nearly  all  agree  as 
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to  the  fomewhat  advanced  art-charader  of  the  Saint  Chrifto- 
pher,  there  are  yet  diflTentients  to  this  opinion.  Duchefne,  e.g. 
finds  the  fureft  proof  of  its  antiquity  in  the  ^  rudenefs  and  de- 
fedivenefs  of  the  defign/ 

We  have  ftated  that  the  cut  of  the  Saint  Chriflopher 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  genuine  beyond  fufpicion 
of  having  been  tampered  with,  and  as  proving  by  the  date 
engraved  on  it  the  time  when  it  was  produced.  But 
there  have  been  a  few  who  have  affirmed  the  wood-cut  in 
queftion  is  not  what  it  has  been  aflumed  to  be.  One  of  the 
moft  vigorous  of  the  detractors  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  was 
the  late  Mr.  Holt,  the  archaeologift.  As  the  character  of  the 
moft  ancient  print,  with  a  date  attached  to  it,  forms  an 
important  and  interefting  inquiry,  it  would  fcarcely  be  right 
for  the  young  connoiflTeur  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  may 
be  faid  on  the  matter.  His  knowledge  on  the  fubjefb  might 
fome  day  be  canvaiTed,  when  as  a  profeiTed  amateur  of 
ancient  prints,  he  would  not  like  to  be  found  wanting.  We 
truft,  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  deemed 
fuperfluous. 

In  'Notes  and  Queries'  for  1868,  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt 
obferves : — 

'From  one  cauie  or  another  the  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423  was 
permitted  to  reign  undifputed  until  1 819,  when  Koning  boldly  declared 
the  date  to  be  falfe,  and  contended  that  it  ihould  be  1473 — milleiimo 
cccc^xx  tertio — and  that  the  l  had  been  erafed.  In  that  opinion  he 
was  iupported  by  Sotzmann,  who  founded  bis  argument  on  the  ground 
that  "  no  other  engraving  of  fo  ancient  a  date  was  known,  and  that 
thofc  which  had  been  theretofore  found  were  pofterior  to  1450.**  A 
third  objedlor  alTo  prefented  himfeJf  in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
who  defignated  the  true  date  to  be  "millefimo  cccc**xx  terno— 1460.*' 
Fully  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  authorities  that  the  date  1423 
eouid  npt  pcffibij  indicate  the  period  when  the  woodcut  was  executed, 
I  neverthelefs  was  unable  to  agree,  either  with  Koning  or  Pinkerton, 
as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  iuppoied  alteration  in  the 
date  had  been  effedled;  and,  believing  that  the  fo-called  "facfimilcs'> 
might  be  treated  as  approzimatively  faithful  reprefentations  of  the 
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original  woodcut,  I  came  to  the  conclufion  that  the  readieft  and  moil 
probable  manner  in  which  the  prefumed  fraud  in  the  date  had  been 
contrived  was  by  converting  the  "c**  of  the  "xc"into  an  x;  thereby, 
with  a  flroke  of  the  pen,  adding  feventy  years  to  its  date ;  and  I 
accordingly,  in  July  1 864,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archxological  Inftitute, 
announced  the  opinion  I  had  formed.' 

The  right  anfwer  to  thefe  furmifes  of  Koning,  Pinkerton, 
and  Holt,  is  readily  aiForded  by  the  latter  authority  himfelf,  who 
confeflTes  that  neither  he  nor  the  other  two  diflentients  had 
ever  feen  the  original  print,  which  they  had  declared  to  have 
been  tampered  with  !     But  afterwards, — 

*  By  the  courteiy  and  kindneis  of  Mr.  Cavendiih  Boyle  I  was,* 
writes  Mr.  Holt, '  on  the  28th  of  Augufl  laft,  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  leifiirely  and  carefully  examining  the  far-fiuned  woodcut  in  Lord 
Spencer's  celebrated  library  at  Althorp;  and  the  refult  I  arrived  at 
was,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  reiift  the  conclufion  that  the  date  1423 
on  the  engraving  has  never  been  falfified  in  any  manner,  and  con* 
iequently  that  all  theories  founded  on  fuch  an  idea  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  may  be  henceforth  difmiiled  as  utterly  untenable.' 

This  is  fo  far  fatisfa£bory.  But  Sotzmann,  befides  doubting 
the  validity  of  the  date,  on  the  fcore  of  its  earlinefs,  and  the 
abfence  of  other  prints  with  equally  early  dates,  fuggefted  that 
the  legendary  infcription  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut  might 
relate  to  fome  event  which  happened  in  1423  during  the 
occurrence  of  which  a  pious  perfbn,  on  looking  at  the  figure 
of  the  Saint,  would  be  preferved  that  day  from  a  fudden 
death. 

Mr.  Holt,  having  committed  himfelf  to  maintain  that  the 
date  1423  could  not  poffibly  indicate  the  period  when  the 
woodcut  was  executed,  curioufly  enough  found  himfelf  juftified 
in  continuing  to  think  fo  after  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Saint  Chriftopher ;  his  juftification  for  doing  this 
being  derived  from  another  fource  than  a  fuppofed  tampering 
with  the  date.  Had  it  not  been  for  Sotzmann,  however,  we 
fufped  the  (burce  in  queftion  would  not  have  been  dif- 
covered. 
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'  By  ibme  unaccountable  fallacy  of  rea(bning  every  commentator 
on  the  Saint  Chriftopher  has  completely  overlooked  the  Hamlet  in 
the  play — the  fimple  explanatory  key  which  difclofes  the  true  date  of 
the  cafe — ^viz.  the  fa6l  that  the  woodcut  in  queftion  is  divided  into 
two  feparate  portions,  the  ^'  Saint  **  and  the  ''  legend/'  and  that  they 
are  fb  thoroughly  diflindl  the  one  from  the  other  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  readily  feparated  at  any  moment,  without  injury  or  prejudice  to 
either,  each  being  complete  in  itfelf.  When  the  German  artift  was 
commiffioned  to  engrave  the  Saint,  he  was  fupplied  with  the  Latin 
legend,  and  he  (imply  copied  it — the  date  being  that  on  the  legend — 
without  the  flighted  connexion  exifting  between  it  and  the  period  at 
which  the  woodcut  was  produced.  By  this  ^*  common-fenfe  folution  " 
the  &llacy  of  Baron  Heinecken  and  his  difciples  b  annihilated  at  one 
fell  fwoop,  truth  is  recognifed  after  a  continuous  fuppreffion  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  natural  progrefs  of  art  relieved  from  the 
bondage  by  which  it  has  been  ib  long  and  improperly  tranmielled.  •  .  . 
I  hope  I  may  be  excufed  from  here  mentioning  {par  parenibife)  that 
I  have  often  imiled  at  the  manner  in  which  the  clever  librarian, 
Krifiner,  permitted  Heinecken  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
imaginary  treafure-trove.  Whilft  in  his  (Hcinecken's)  eyes  **  1423  '' 
decided  the  date  at  which  the  Saint  Chriflopher  was  engraved,  the 
cunning  monk — who,  of  courfe,  knew  better,  and  that  it  merely  formed 
an  adjun£l  to  the  legend — took  great  care  not  to  undeceive  him:  a 
premature  difclofure  of  the  truth  would  have  fpoiled  Krifmer's  market 
and  deprived  him  of  the  price  of  his  reticence,'  8cc.  8cc, 

Not  only  to  Sotzmann,  but  to  a  perufal  of  M.  Renouvier's 
work  (Bibl.  60),  Mr.  Holt  was,  we  fufpe£l,  indebted  for  the 
fuggeftion  that  the  woodcut  is  divifible  into  two  diftin£l  por- 
tions—  the  Saint  and  the  legend  —  and  that  the  date  which 
follows  the  latter  is  connedled  with  it,  or  to  fome  event  con- 
cerning the  Saint,  and  not  with  the  execution  of  the  engraving. 
In  fupport  of  this  particular  view  of  Mr.  Holt,  we  may  like- 
wife  refer  to  fome  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns,  in  *  Notes 
and  Queries'  for  October,  1S68,  which  inquire  whether  there 
was  in  the  year  1423  a  likelihood  for  any  fpecial  demand  for 
fuch  protection  to  pilgrims  as  'Criflofres' were  fuppofed  to 
fupply.  Mr.  Thoms  refers  to  a  Bull  of  Urban  the  Sixth 
reducing  the* jubilees  to  every  thirty-three  years,  and  com-* 
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manding  the  year  1390  to  be  obferved  as  fuch  a  feftival. 
*  Prefuming,'  (kys  Mr.  Thorns^  ^  this  bull  to  have  been  aded 
upon,  the  fecond  jubilee  held  by  it  would  be  the  year  1423, 
the  date  of  the  legend/  But  Mr.  Holt  maintains,  further, 
that — 

'  Other  fubftantive  reaibns  ezift  which  I  believe  muft  iatbfy  every 
unprejudiced  mind  that  the  block  from  which  the  engraving  was 
printed  could  not  have  been  cut  at  the  early  date  hitherto  aifigned  to  it. 
Thus  the  Saint  Chriftopher  was  produced  by  means  of  a  **  printing-preis/' 
and  with  *'  printing-ink^'*  neither  of  which  had  ever  been  heard  of  in 
1423  ;  and,  further,  it  is  printed  on  paper  identical  with  that  ordina- 
rily ufed  by  Martin  Schon,  as  well  as  by  Albert  Diirer,  between  1480 
and  1 500,  which  paper  bears  the  well-known  watermark  of  the  period, 
viz.  a  bull's  head  with  an  upright  line  riling  between  the  horns,  and 
furmounted  by  a  flower;  and,  laftly,  while  the  flyle  of  the  Saint  Chrift- 
opher  is  precifely  that  which  might  have  been  reafonably  ezpedled 
circa  14939  there  was  no  woodcut  whatever  in  exigence  in  or  prior  to 
1423,  nor  for  more  than  fixty  years  afterwards,  comparable  to  it  in 
the  remoteft  degree,  either  in  originality  of  treatment,  vigour  of 
execution,  or  pradlical  knowledge  of  wood-engraving,  the  celebrated 

initials  in  the  Mayence  Bible  alone  excepted The  admiration 

of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  fhould  be  limited  to  the  talent  dlfplayed  in 
the  engraving  itfelf,  which,  for  reafons  I  explained  in  1864  at  the 
Archxological   Inftitute,  I  mofl  firmly  believe  to  be   the  work  of 

Albrecht  Diirer That  attribution  I  (till  maintain, — that  it 

was  executed  by  him  at  Colmar  in  1493,  on  the  occafion  of  his  vifit  to 
the  brothers  of  Martin  Schon.'  (*  Notes  and  Queries,*  Auguft,  Sep- 
tember, Oaober,  1 868.) 

According  to  Mr.  Ottley,  the  Saint  Chriflopher  had  been 
printed  with  a  prefs — at  leafl  this  was  his  original  opinion, 
which,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee,  he  afterwards  fomewhat 
modified ;  and  Dr.  Dibdin  confidered  the  impreffion  to  have 
been  worked  off  in '  printer's  ink.'  With  both  of  thefe  opinions 
Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  agrees,  and  confiders,  therefore,  that 
the  impreffion  at  Althorp  is  not  one  of  the  original  or  earliefl 
impreffions  from  the  block,  but  one  worked  off  at  a  later 
date.     SufHcc  it,  however,  to  fay  that  the  chief  counts  in  the 
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ind]£hnent  againft  the  Buxheim   Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423 
arc, — 

1.  That  the  date  is  fufpe^e^  becaufe  no  other  wood- 
engraving  fb  old,  having  the  year  marked  on  it,  is  known 
to  exift. 

2.  That  the  date  has  been  tampered  with. 

3.  That  the  date  refers  to  the  legend  in  fbme  unrecognifed 
way,  and  not  to  the  period  at  which  the  figure  of  the  Saint  was 
engraved. 

4.  That  the  impreffion  is  in  ^  printer's  ink ; '  whereas,  in 
1423,  (lich  ink  was  not  ufed. 

5.  That  the  impreffion  has  been  worked  oiF  by  means  of 
a  prefi ;  whereas,  in  1423,  the  printer's  prefs  was  unknown. 

6.  That  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  bears  the  water- 
mark of  the  bull's  head^  and  which  is  of  the  time  of  Diirer. 

7.  That  the  defign,  ftyle,  and  technic  are  far  beyond  what 
might  be  expeded  to  have  been  produced  in  1423 — in  fad, 
are  fine  enough  to  be  due  to  Albert  Diirer. 

With  refpeiEl  to  the  firft  count,  it  may  be  obferved  that, 
unlefs  we  are  bound  to  difcover  feveral  cuts  of  a  like  date  to 
each  other — and  whence  arifes,  it  may  be  afked,  fuch  obliga- 
tion ? — the  moil  ancient  engraving  known  may  be  left  to  fland 
without  fufpicion  quoad  the  date,  1.  e.  if  all  other  circumttances 
concur  to  favour  its  pretentions.  Further,  we  are  fun  that 
wood-engraving  was  praflifed  before  1423,  fince  the  name  of 
the  *  Formfcbneider  Ulrich'  flands  infcribed  on  the  regiilers  of 
the  city  of  Ulm  for  1398. 

As  regards  the  fecond  count,  we  have  already  feen  that  it 
has  been  withdrawn — at  leafl  by  Mr.  Holt. 

In  refpe£t  to  the  third  count,  all  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  it 
is  mere  aiTumption  and  ailertion.  The  onus  probandi  of  its 
trudi  refls  with  thofe  who  promote  it.  Hitherto  no  fufficient 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  in  its  fupport.  In  &d,  the 
date  might  belong  to  both  figure  and  legend ;  the  jubilee 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Thoms  might  have  occurred  in  the  year 
1423,  and  the  '  Criflofre '  might  then  have  been  engraved  to 
meet  its  requirements. 
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The  fourth  count  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  be  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  rejecEling  the  authenticity  of  the  date.     The  count 
affirms  the  cut  to  have  been  taken  in  ^  printer's  ink,'  in  *  dark 
colouring  matter  fimilar  to  printer's  ink,'  and  in  *  black  oil- 
colour,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  printers'  ink.'     In  reply, 
we  maintain,  with   PaiTavant,  that  engravings  moft  probably 
more  ancient  than  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  have  been  taken  ofF 
in   very   dark   ink,  and   reference   may  further   be   made  to 
Weigel  (Bibl.  70)  in  fupport  of  the  fame  opinion.     We  would 
particularly  dire£t  attention  to  a  Saint  Chriftopher,  No.   la, 
vol.  i.,   an   impreffion  from   a   metal   plate    executed  —  it  is 
thought  by  Weigel — between  1375  and  1400.     It  is  notable 
for  having  been  printed  with  ink  of  a  deep  black  colour  mixed 
with  oil  or  varnifh.     Weigel  and  PaiTavant  agree  in  this  :  and 
from  examination  of  incunabula  in  the  Bridfh  Mufeum  and  elfe- 
w])ere,  we  accord  with  them,  viz.  that  the  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  blacknefs'  of  the  colour  in  which  a  cut  has  been  printed 
when  ufed  alone  to  determine  the  age  of  the  print,  may  lead  to 
a  falfe  conclufion.    We  know,  too  (Eaftlake, '  Materials,'  &c.), 
that  colouring  matters,  mixed  with  oil  and  varnifhes,  were  ufed 
for  various  purpofes  from  a  period  much  earlier  than  1423,  to 
fay  nothing    of   their   employment  among   the   Greeks   and 
Byzantines.      In  the  MS.  of  Peter  de  St.  Andemar  (in  the 
Library  at  Paris),  fuppofed  to  be  coeval  with  the  better  known 
treatife  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  *  Diverfarum  Ardum  Sche- 
dula/  compiled  at  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  occurs  the 
dire£tion  to  ufe  {nigrum)  ^in  maceriis — vel  cum  aqua  vet  cum 
ovo   it    in   lignis  cum  oleo.*     Weigel,    alluding  to   a  *  xeug^ 
druck '  in  his  poiTeffion,  confidered  to  be  of  the  firft  quarter 
of   the   fifteenth   century,   writes,   *The    black    colour   has 
been  produced  by  a  mixture  of  oil  with  pine  foot  {kienrufs)^ 
the  red  by  oil  and  ruddle.'     Objedion  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
the  ufe  of  the  term  ^ printer* s  ink'  in  lieu  of  dark  colouring- 
matter  mixed  with  oil,  as  tending  to  a  foregone  conclufion,  as 
likewife  to  Mr.  Humphreys'  ftatement  that  all  wood-blocks  in 
1423  were  ^  invariably  printed  with  diftemper  colours.' 

In  refpedl  to  tht  fifth  count,  which  affirms  the  impreffion  to 
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have  been  taken  by  means  of  a  prefs,  reply  may  be  made  in 
the  words  of  Jackfon  and  Chatto,  that — 

*  As  the  back  of  the  cut  cannot  be  feen  in  confequence  of  its  being 
pofted  on  the  cover  of  the  volume,  it  cannot  be  afcertained,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  imprcffion  has  been  taken  by  means 
of  a  piefs,  or  rubbed  off  from  the  block  by  means  of  a  burniiher  or 
rubber,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  in  which  wood-engravers  of  the 
prefent  day  take  their  proofs ; '  (P.  47.) 

and  with  PalTavant,  that '  nothing  authorizes  the  belief  that  it 
has  been  printed  ofF  by  the  prefs.'  But  even  could  fuch  an 
opinion  be  accepted  as  expreffing  the  fad,  it  would  not  damage 
the  validity  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  fince,  as  before  ftated 
(page  67),  fome  kind  of  prefs  was  very  early  in  ufe  by  both 
joiner  and  bookbinder.  Camefena  is  faid  by  Weigel  to  have 
met  with,  on  the  binding  of  a  book,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Benedidine  Convent  at  Molk,  very  early  remains  of  teiTellated 
arabefque-like  ornamentation  produced  by  a  hand-prefs  upon 
the  thin  calf-ikin  leather,  and  relieved  or  brought  out  by 
colour. 

Mr.  Ottley,  whofe  ftatements  in  his  ^Hiftory  of  En- 
graving' gave  much  impetus  to  the  opinion  that  the  Saint 
Chriftopher  had  been  printed  by  means  of  a  prefs,  afterwards, 
in  his  work,  'An  Inquiry  uito  the  Invention  of  Printing,' 
placed  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  as  the  following  will 
(how, — 

*  I  formerly  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  two  woodcuts  (the  Saint 
Chriftopher  and  its  companion,  the  Angelic  Saluution),  that  they 
(how  no  iigns  of  having  been  taken  off  by  fridion,  but  were  evidently 
printed  with  a  prefs,  but  now  I  find  in  faying  this,  I  went  &ther 
than  I  could  be  jufUfied  in  doing  without  examining  the  backs  of 
them,  which,  as  they  are  pafled  within  the  covers  of  the  MS.  above 
mentioned,  it  was  impoilible  for  me  to  do.  For  I  have  fince  met  with 
early  wood-eng«avings  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  taken  off  in 
black  ink  by  fridtion  as  well  as  in  the  brownilh  tint,  which  was  com- 
monly employed  in  the  ancient  block-books;  others,  again,  I  have 
found  taken  off  in  black  printing-ink  with  a  prefs,  and  indeed  I  am  in 
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poileifion  of  a  (pecimen  of  wood-engraving  printed  in  black  oil-colour 
on  both  fides  the  paper  by  a  downright  preflure,  which  I  conMer  to 
have  been  without  doubt  printed  in  or  before  the  year  1445 '  (p.  187) 
— *  It  appears,  therefore,  that  both  thefe  methods  of  taking  impreffions 
from  engraved  blocks  were  ufed  at  a  very  early  period.  Whether  the 
Saint  Chriilopher  and  its  companion  were  printed  by  friction,  or  with 
a  prefs,  I  undertake  not  to  determine,  though  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  were  printed  by  the  latter  method.  I  am  aware  that  the 
invention  of  a  prefs  for  printing  with  has  been  commonly  confidered 
contemporaneous  with  the  invention  of  typography,  and  that  a  proper 
black  ink  for  printing  b  faid  to  have  been  firfl  introduced  in  Holland 
or  Germany  at  the  fame  time,  but  black  oil-colour  was  certainly  ufed 
long  previoufly  in  painting,  and  that  both  thefe  are  vulgar  errors  feems 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  prints  juft  mentioned.* 

That  *  printers '  {imprimeurs  tabellaires)  exifted  at  Antwerp 
in  141 7  we  are  authorifed  in  believing  from  the  documents 
publifhed  by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure  (^  Bull,  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de 
Belgique/  2nd  feries,  t.  viii.  p.  2).  M.  Van  Even,  of  Louvain, 
alfo  has  fhown  that  in  1440  the  Sprinters'  of  that  town  claimed 
before  the  authorities  certain  rights  that  had  alwa)rs  belonged  to 
their  predecejfors.  Upon  this  point  reference  may  be  made  for 
details  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Ruelens  in  the  ^  Documents/  &c. 
(Bibl.  19.  troifm.  Liv.) 

TYi^  Jixtb  count  refers  to  the  paper  on  which  the  Saint 
Chriftopher  has  been  printed,  affirming  it  to  be  of  the  fame 
defcription,  and  bearing  the  fame  water-mark,  viz.,  a  bull's 
head,  with  an  upright  line  rifing  between  the  horns  and 
furmounted  by  a  flower  —  as  the  paper  employed  in  the 
time  of  Diirer  and  Schongauer.  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  laft  and 
pofthumous  treatife,  edited  by  M.  Berjeau  (Bibl.  52),  ob- 
ferves,  in  relation  to  the  water-mark  of  the  Saint  Chrifto- 
pher,— 

*  The  paper-mark  appears  to  be  a  bull's  head,  with  an  upright  line 
rifing  between  the  horns  and  furmounted  by  a  flower  * — •  the  above 
two  prints  being  pafted  down,  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  exa6l  fhape  of 
the  paper-mark,  as  I  might  have  done  could  I  have  feen  through  the 
paper  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light.'  (P.  1 86.) 
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Now  if  the  cut  be  ftill  fixed  to  the  binding  of  the  '  Laus 
Virginis,'  we  do  not  know  the  means  by  which  the  charader 
of  the  paper  has  been  fo  definitely  determined  by  Mr.  Holt. 
But  even  had  the  paper  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  the  well- 
known  water-mark  of  the  bull's  head,  the  validity  of  the 
print  would  not  neceflarily  be  jeopardifed,  for,  according  to 
Gutermann  (referred  to  by  Haufmann  of  Hanover  [Bibl.  29]}, 
of  Ravenfburg,  the  ox-head  was  the  trade-mark  of  the  Holbein 
family,  who  already  made  linen  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Sotheby  (vol.  iii.  p.  113)  gives  a  copy  of 
a  tracing  of  a  bull's  head,  with  flalk  and  flower,  or  flar,  which 
he  obtained  from  a  MS.  of  about  1376-1381 ;  and  in  WeigeFs 
colledion  feveral  forms  of  bulls'  heads  appear  in  cuts  certainly 
executed  before  the  time  of  Dtirer. 

The  feventh  and  lafl  count  refers  to  a  matter  rather  of  feel- 
ing than  of  b&.  If  Mr.  Chatto,  /•  g.  thinks  that  the  figure  of 
the  Saint  and  that  of  the  youthful  Chrifl  whom  he  bears  on 
his  fhoulders  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  extremities,  de- 
figned  in  fuch  a  flyle  that  *  they  would  fcarcely  difcredit  Albert 
Diirer  himfelf '  (p.  47),  and  Mr.  Holt  believes  that  the  print 
under  difcuffion  actually  be  the  work  of  this  great  mafter, 
other  perfons  are  of  different  opinions.  Duchefhe,  as  before 
flated,  found  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  the  rude- 
nefs  and  defedivenefs  of  the  defign, — 

'  It  is  one  of  thofe  curiofities,'  he  fays, '  which  canDot  be  feen  without 
a  feeling  of  ailonifhment.  It  interefb  me  neither  by  the  compofition, 
the  drawing,  nor  the  work,  for  nothing  can  be  coarfer,  more  incor- 
red,  and  Ids  agreeable  to  the  eye.'  {^Notice  des  Eftampes  ixpcjtis  i  la 
Bibl.  Rvjali.     Paris,  1 827. 

According  to  M.  Brou,  *  the  flyle  is  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  coarfe  charader  of  the 
technic  clearly  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  engraver's  art.* 
M.  Lacroix  is  of  opinion  (p.  317),  that  it  is  *fo  roughly 
engraved,  and  in  drawing  fo  faulty,  that  it  is  only  natural  to 
afTume  that  it  mufl  be  one  of  the  earliefl  attempts  at  wood- 
engraving.'    Mr.  Ottley,  admitting  that  the  principal  group  is 
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compofed  with  dignity,  and  that  the  drapery  is  in  part  in  a  grand 
ftyle,  allows  that '  the  extremities  and  (bme  other  parts  of  the 
figures  are  fo  defecElive  in  point  of  drawing  as  to  give  reafon 
to  fufpe£t  that  the  artift  who  prepared  the  defign  from  which 
the  print  was  immediately  engraved  had  no  part  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  piece,  except  that  of  introducing  the  fifh  under  the 
feet  of  the  faint,  the  diminutive  mill  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
other  acceiTories,  all  of  them  fo  far  beneath  criticifm  that  one 
could  almofl  fuppofe  it  had  been  his  intention,  by  furrounding 
Saint  Chriftopher  with  fuch  abfurdities^  to  bring  the  faint  into 
difrepute/  (P.  90.)  Sotheby  fpeaks  of  the  Saint  Chriflopher 
(v.  iii.  p.  174)  as  ^that  remarkably  coarfe,  but  celebrated 
wood-engraving ;'  and  whUe  Mr.  Holt  perceives  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  figure  the  work  of  the  chief  matter  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  PaflTavant  declares  its  flyle  to  be  completely 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  firfl  quarter  of  the  fifteenth. 
Admitting,  however,  with  Ottley,  that  as  far  as  the  youthful 
Chrifl  and  part  of  the  figure  of  the  faint  are  concerned,  the 
fubjed  is  defigned  with  dignity  and  feeling,  fhowing  an  in- 
tention and  power  out  of  keeping  with  the  fomewhat  Japanefe- 
like  treatment  of  the  refl,  we  maintain  that  it  is  exadly 
this  want  of  balance  that  fhould  lead  us  to  regard  with  favour 
the  claim  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher, — a  want  of  balance  which 
may  be  met  with  in  cuts  which  we  fufpe£t  to  be  earlier  than 
the  Buxheim  engraving  of  1423.  The  m^&ers  of  incunabula 
conflantly  produced  work  having  expreffion  and  grace,  as  far 
as  the  features  and  general  po/e  of  the  body  were  concerned, 
but  were  not  only  bad,  but  wretched  executants  of  the 
extremities,  and  often  ridiculous  in  refped  to  the  accefTories 
they  introduced.  The  work  of  Weigel  (Bibl,  70)  exhibits 
feveral  illuflrations  having  quite  as  much  feeling  and  dignity 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  and  thefe  in  cuts 
which  there  are  reafbns  for  thinking  to  be  as  early,  if  not 
earlier,  than  the  Buxheim  engraving*  Particular  reference 
may  be  made  to  No.  9,  a  ^  zeugdruck,'  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fecond  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  exhibition  of 
much  grace  and  feeling. 
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The  remarks  of  Mr.  Holt  concerning  Krifmer  laughing  in 
his  fleeve  as  Heinecken  was  taken  in  by  him  on  the  difcovery 
of  the  print  are  bafelefs  and  unworthy  of  place  in  (erious  dif- 
cuffion,  nor  can  lefs  be  (aid  for  the  fuperficial  and  contemptu- 
ous manner  in  which  Mr.  Holt  conducted  his  attack  on  early 
prints  and  block-books  in  general. 

Not  long  after  the  full  account  and  facfimile  of  the  Saint 
Chriftopher  had  appeared  in  Von  Murr's  Journal  (1776), 
the  cognofcente  were  ftartled  by  hearing  that  another  copy  of 
the  print  had  been  found,  and  was  fecured  by  the  Biblio- 
theque  Royale  de  Paris.  Soon  came  the  difcovery  of  a  copy  at 
Bafle,  while  another  made  its  appearance  in  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Birkenftock  of  Vienna,  and  which  ftill  could  be  feen — ac- 
cording to  Pailavant — in  the  colle£tion  of  Madame  Brentano 
at  Frankfurt.  Confternation  followed,  particularly  the  Parifian 
announcement,  and  Dr.  Dibdin  made  a  journey  to  the  French 
capital  to  inveftigate  the  matter.  The  fubjed  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Delaborde  and  others,  the  refult  of  whofe  inquiries 
was  the  proof  that  all  thefe  ib*called  original  and  early  im- 
preffions  of  the  Buxheim  engraving  of  1423  were  fimply 
^  modern  antiques,'  manufadured  out  of  the  facfimile  copy  of 
the  original  engraved  by  Roland  in  1776  for  the  illuftration 
in  Von  Murr's  Journal,  and  by  a  fpecimen  of  which,  after  it 
had  been  duly  toned  down  with  an  infufion  of  cofFee,  Murr 
himfelf  had  been  deceived  !  The  Paris  Saint  Chriflopher  was 
afterwards  withdrawn  from  expofition.  Fuller  details  than 
have  been  here  given  may  be  found  in  M.  Delaborde's  memoir 
in  *  L'Artifle,'  before  referred  to  (p.  158),  in  the  firft  volume  of 
PafTavant,  p.  27,  and  in  the  work  of  M.  Renouvier  (Bibl.  60). 
So  late,  however,  as  the  publication  of  Falkenftein's  '  Gefchichte 
der  Buchdruckerkunfl,'  1840,  the  Paris  copy  was  declared  to 
have  been  proved  a  legitimate  and  original  impreffion  through 
Waagen's  refearches! 

It  has  been  ftated  that  in  the  fame  volume — the  *  Laus 
Virginis'-^in  which  the  Saint  Chriftopher  was  found,  another 
woodcut,  an  Angelic  Salutation,  or  Annunciation,  as  it  is 
alfo  called,  but  without  a  date,  was  likewife  met  with.     This 
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cut  was  nearly  the  fame  fize  as  the  former,  had  been  worked 
oflF  on  like  paper,  with  fimilar  dark-coloured  ink,  and  both 
had  been  coloured  apparently  by  means  of  ftencils.  The  con- 
clufion  was  drawn  that  both  pieces  had  been  produced  about 
the  fame  time,  and  that  they  had  been  joined  together  originally 
on  one  paper,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  diptych.  A  reduced 
copy  of  this  beautiful  defign — the  Salutation — can  be  feen  in 
the  works  of  Ottley  and  Jackfon.  In  the  compofition  there  is 
fo  much  delicacy  and  refinement  that  Ottley  was  ftruck  by  its 
refemblance  to  the  ftyle  of  the  old  Italian  fchools.  From  the 
chara£ler  of  the  architedure  and  the  graceful  attitude  of  the 
Virgin,  the  eafy  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  by  the  infcripdons  on 
both  pieces  being  in  charaders  of  a  fomewhat  Gothic  form, 
and  le(s  perplexed  by  abbreviations  than  thofe  ufually  found 
on  the  early  woodcuts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
Mr.  Ottley  fuggefted  that  the  Angelic  Salutation  and  the 
Saint  Chriftopher  might  turn  out  to  be  the  produdions  of 
Italy,  and  not  of  Germany.  Certainly  we  never  look  at  a 
copy  of  the  former  print  without  thinking  of  the  CriveUi 
(No.  739,  1872)  in  the  National  Gallery;  but  we  know  that 
the  Germans  could  be  graceful,  very  graceful,  occafionally; 
and,  moreover,  there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  difcarding  Italy  as 
the  birth-place  of  thefe  two  prints,  which  reafons  may  be 
found  ftated  in  the  work  of  Jackfon  and  Chatto.  Weigel, 
who  poiTeiTed  a  very  fimilar,  if  not  identical,  cut  of  the  Salu- 
tation of  the  ^  Laus  Virginis,'  referring  to  the  fuggeftion  of 
Ottley,  remarks  (vol.  i.  p.  47) : — 

*  In  our  (pecimen  we  cannot  difcover  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch 
evidence;  on  the  contrary^  in  ftyle,  fornix  and  colour,  there  is  (b 
much  of  High  German  that  we  abftain  from  a  refutation  of  Ott]ey*s 
opinion,  and  invite  connoifleurs  to  a  critical  examination  for  them- 
felves,  by  which  they  will  in  all  probability  be  led  to  view  the  matter 
from  our  own  ftand-point.' 

The  reduced  copies  of  the  Althorp  Salutation,  in  Ottley 
and  Jackfon,  give  us  certainly  a  higher  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  than  do  the  facfimiles  in  Weigel ;  fuch  may  be  due. 
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however,  to  the  error  of  the  copyift  in  making  his  drawing 
more  delicate  than  that  in  the  originals,  and  to  the  finaller  fize, 
in  which  the  figures  are  reprefented. 

The  *  Bruflels  Print  *  now  demands  our  attention.  Down 
to  1844  the  Buxheim  woodcut  could  claim  the  right  of  being 
regarded  as  the  oldeft  known  engraving  with  a  date.  In  this 
year  an  inhabitant  of  Malines  being  in  the  ad  of  breaking  up 
an  old  coflFer  which  had  contained  (bme  mouldy  parchments, 
found  an  antique* looking  print  pafted  infide  the  lid.  For- 
tunately, M.  de  Noter,  an  archited  of  Malines,  happened  to 
be  preient,  and  carefully  taking  oflF  the  fragments — for  the 
print  was  in  a  dilapidated  ftate— -afterwards  fucceeded  in 
putting  them  ikilfully  together.  He  then  difcovered  the 
date  of  the  year  1418  clearly  vifible  on  the  engraving.  In- 
telligence of  the  difcovery  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Baron  de  ReifFenberg,  the  confervator  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Bruflels,  who  after  an  infpedion  of  the  print  and  communica- 
tion with  the  Government,  purchafed  it  for  the  Royal  Library 
for  500  firancs.  The  print  reprefented  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jefus  with  Saint  Catherine,  Saint  Barbara,  Saint  Dorothea, 
and  Saint  Margaret,  feated  within  a  palifaded  garden,  fimilar 
to  that  of  *  the  Pucelle  d'HoUand'  (*  Hortus  inclufus^  *  A  garden 
inclofed  is  my  fifler,  my  fpoufe.'  Song  of  Solomon.)  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  compofition  were  three  angels  with  wreaths  and  two 
doves.  On  the  top  bar  of  the  gate  of  the  palifade  was  infcribed 
m:cccc°xviii^.  On  the  outiide  of  the  palifade  was  a  rabbit, 
as  if  jufl  come  out  of  its  hole.  The  print  had  been  coloured 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  but  fbme  of  the  red  only, 
and  a  little  dirty  green  colour  and  biftre,  remained*  The 
watermark  of  the  paper  was  an  anchor,  placed  horizontally  in 
the  upper  divifion  of  the  (heet — a  mark  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  prints  collated  by  Janfen.  The  engraving,  as  it 
now  ilands,  is  16  inches  high  by  almofl  10^  inches  wide. 
Age  has  imparted  to  it  a  brownilh-yellow  tint,  and  it  is  torn 
and  worm-eaten  in  feveral  places.  In  fine,  it  is  in  fb  very  poor 
a  condition,  fo  fiided,  and  yet  (b  difcoloured,  that  without  (bme 
attention  it  is  not  eafily  deciphered  in  parts.     The  whole  of 
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the  inferior  portion  has  been  torn  oiF,  and  part  of  the  rent 
runs  up  into  the  palilade  of  the  garden. 

The  piece  we  are  defcribing  is  confidered  by  feveral  good 
obfervers  extremely  like  in  work  to  the  well-known  *  Virgin  * 
of  an  early  period  belonging  to  the  Berlin  Cabinet ;  in  fad, 
both  have  been  thought  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fame 
hands.  But  according  to  M.  Ruelens  the  letters  of  the 
infcriptions  in  each  are  fo  different  that  the  text  at  leail  could 
not  have  been  cut  by  the  fame  mailer.  Not  long  after  the 
difcovery  at  Malines,  a  fomewhat  reduced  copy  of  the  cut 
was  publifhed  in  the  'Athenaeum'  (0£tober  1845),  ^"^  fome 
account  given  of  its  hiflory.  In  1864  a  full  defcription,  with 
two  facfimiles  —  coloured  and  uncoloured  —  were  given  in 
the  *  Documents  Iconographiques  et  Xylographiques  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Belgique/  by  M.  Ruelens,  along  with 
a  critical  analyfis  of  the  teftimony  in  favour  of  and  againfl  the 
validity  of  the  date.  To  this  memoir  reference  (hould  be 
made,  if  pra£licable,  if  not,  the  third  volume  of  Sotheby's 
Principia/  p.  174^  may  be  fubilituted. 

When  the  '  BrufTels  Print'  became  known,  its  authen- 
ticity was  fo  favourably  acknowledged  that  there  feemed 
likelihood  of  the  Saint  Chriflopher  being  depofed  from  its 
honourable  pofidon. 

*It  is  only  neccfTary  to  fay/  wrote  the  authority  in  the  *  Athe- 
nzum'  —  following  Reiffcnberg  apparently  —  *  in  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  original  which  is  now  depofited  in  the  Public 
Library  of  BrufTels,  that  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  the  colours 
that  have  been  employed,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found, 
attcfl  an  antiquity  which  the  date  of  the  engraving  renders  incontefl- 
able,  the  minuteft  examination  having  failed  to  detedl  the  flightefl  fign 
of  ^fification.  Indeed,  the  circumftances  under  which  the  Malines 
print  was  acquired  at  once  preclude  a  fuppofition  of  this  nature,  for  it 
was  only  a  few  days  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  firfl  proprietor,  an  igno- 
rant cabaretiefy  who  knew  nothing  of  the  appliances  of  art ;  it  then 
pafTed  into  the  hands  of  an  architedl  named  De  Noter,  a  gentleman  of 
known  probity,  who  almoft  immediately  communicated  his  difcovery 
to  the  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  and  llraightway  the  print  was  purchafed 
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by  that  eminent  archseologiil  for  the  Public  Library  at  Broflels,  of 
which  he  is  the  confervator.' 

But  notwithftanding  the  favour  with  which  the  Malines 
print  was  received,  good  judges  have  fince  been  oppofed  to 
each  other  in  their  eftimates  as  to  the  genuinenefs  of  the  date 
it  bears.  If  ReifFenberg,  Renouvier,  Berjeau,  Ruelens,  and 
others  confider  the  latter  to  be  genuine,  on  the  other  hand 
M.  de  Brou,  Pailavant,  Lacroix^  and  Chatto  do  not.  M.  de 
Brou  contends  that  the  ftyle  of  the  engraving  does  not  warrant 
the  date  1418,  and  gives  not  lefs  than  forty-fix  deflgns  of 
female  coftume  from  illuminated  MSS.  of  1401-1491  to  fup- 
port  his  opinion.  He  maintains,  alfo,  that  at  the  prefent  time 
the  date  is  no  longer  in  its 

'primitive  condition^  and  may  have  been  altered.  In  h.€t,  all  the 
nomerals  have  been  gone  over  with  a  blacklead  pencil,  the  mcccc 
very  gently,  fb  as  to  be  barely  evident ;  but  in  the  zvni  the  z  and 
the  V  have  been  marked  by  the  pencil  with  fuch  force  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  £iy  what  the  numbers  were  originally.  The  three  units 
alone  are  nearly  intaA,  and  probably  remain  as  they  were  at  firft 
printed.  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  if  the  numerals  have  been 
gone  over  with  the  pencil,  it  was  done  only  to  render  them  more 
diilinfl;  but  the  fault  would  not  be  more  pardonable,  fince  henceforth 
the  reality  of  the  date  may  always  be  contefled,  and,  it  mufl  be  owned, 
with  very  good  reafon.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
allowed  the  numerals  to  have  remained  jufl  as  they  were,  however 
faint  their  condition  may  have  been :  then  everyone  might  have  judged 
how  Ult  the  date  1418  was  really  and  indubitably  to  be  found  there.' 
('Opinion  d'une  Bibliophile  fiir  I'Eftampe'de  1418,  etc.;  'Soci^t^ 
des  Beaujc  Arts,'  Bruxelles,  No.  II.,  1846.) 

Paflavant  (vi.  p.  no)  thus  comments  on  the  ^  BrufTels 
Print:'— 

'The  compofition  is  of  the  ftyle  of  the  fchool  of  Van  Eyck.  On 
the  barrier  of  the  garden  is  to  be  found  the  pretended  date  of  141 8. 
But  if  it  be  attentively  regarded,  it  will  be  fcen  that  this  is  the  form 
under  which  the  date  appears,  viz.  iMCCC^xvni:  The  unufual  fign 
having  the  form  almoft  of  a  circle,  to  be  found  in  the  middle,  has  been 
added  to  replace  the  letter  L,  which  has  been  fcratched  upon,  and  of 
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which  traces  are  ftill  to  be  diftmdUy  fccn.  The  orig^  date,  therefore, 
was  MCccc^Lx^viii  (1468);  and  the  fole  point  of  intereft  to  us  about 
the  print  is,  that  it  fhows  that  the  £une  pale  brown  tinted  colour 
ordinarily  employed  for  printing  the  old  block-boob  of  the  Nether- 
lands contmued  to  be  ufed  up  to  this  time.' 

Lacroix  fpeaks  (^Les  Arts  au  Moyen«age')  of  the  Bruflels 
print  as  *  a  compofition  of  a  fomewhat  grand  ftyle,  which  does 
not  agree  very  well  with  the  date  1418  which  may  be  feen  at 
the  foot  of  the  print.'  Chatto  maintains  ('  Hiftory  of  Playing- 
Cards')  that  as  the  numerals  '  have  evidently  been  replaced  by 
means  of  a  blacklead  pencil,  both  the  genuinenefs  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  date  have  been  very  juftly  queftioned.' 
M.  Renouvier,  at  iirft  a  fceptic  and  afterwards  a  believer, 
writes, — 

*  On  looking  at  the  cut  it  was  evident  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
ancient  printer,  worked  off,  like  playing-cards,  in  diftemper  ink,  with 
colours  "  ail  mouU,^*  rubber,  and  flencil.  But  fince  it  had  fuffered 
fome  nther  fevere  alterations  and  a  refloration  the  extent  of  which 
could  not  be  defined,  one  felt  bound  to  hefitate  about  the  original  date. 
But  having  again  (een  the  print  and  examined  it  very  forupuloufly,  I 
am  bound  to  (ay  that  the  cut  where  the  date  is  is  intafi,  and  that 
I  cannot  any  longer  refule  to  concur  in  its  acceptance/ 

M.  Ruelens  himfelf  was,  like  Renouvier,  at  firft  an  un- 
believer, but  became  afterwards  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
complete  genuinenefs  of  ^  La  Vierge  de  141 8.' 

'  At  the  time  when  the  print  was  obtained  for  the  government  we 
had  not  the  honour  of  being  conne6led  with  the  efUblifhment  where 
it  is  now  preferved.  When  we  became  attached  to  the  latter,  fcvcral 
years  after  the  difoovery  of  the  cut,  we  were  ftrongly  oppofed  to  its 
authenticity.  Influenced  by  the  many  rumours  then  circulating,  and 
which  have  not  yet  ceafed,  we  belonged  to  the  diflentient  party. 
Later,  being  able  to  (ludy  the  fpecimen  at  leifure,  and  to  confolt 
numerous  iconophilifls,  our  doubts  have  vanifhed,  and  at  prefent  we 
do  not  find  the  lead  difficulty  in  admitting  the  perfedl  authenticity  of 
the  print  and  its  date.' 

So  long  as  there  exifts  any  doubt  concerning  the  condition 
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and  import  of  the  a£lual  numerals,  criticirm  refpeding  other 
detaOs  in  fupport  of  or  againft  the  date  of  produdion  of  the 
print  would  be  fimply  di  trap.  We  (hall  confine  ourfelves, 
therefore,  to  this  queftion  of  the  numerals,  referring  the  reader 
to  M.  Ruelens'  memoir  (Bibl.  19,  3™*  livr.)  for  full  information 
upon  other  topics ;  premifing,  however,  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  fcope  of  human  nature  that  M.  le  Baron  ReifFenberg  and 
M.  Ruelens  —  the  flronger  advocates  of  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  date  —  may  feel  a  kind  of  official  anxiety  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  art-of&pring,  and  that  others  will  therefore  the 
more  clofely  fcrutinife  everything  they  have  to  fay  in  its 
favour. 

M.  Reiffenberg  flates,  in  his  firft  memour  relative  to  the 
« Virgin  of  1418,'  that,— 

'With  the  ufe  of  fb  powerfo]  a  lens  that  the  eye  can  pierce  the 
teztnie  of  the  paper,  not  the  leafl  fign  of  any  ftlfification  can  be 
perceived.' 

After  M.  de  Brou  had  publifhed  his  critique,  together 
with  his  ^  Dernier  Mot,'  &c.,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
the  numerals  with  the  blacldead  pencil.  Baron  ReiflFenberg 
replied, — 

'  I  declare  that  when  I  firft  (aw  the  print  and  bought  it  there  was 
not  the  leaft  trace  of  lead-pencil  about  the  date.  If,  either  in  order  to 
canfe  doubts  to  be  caft  on  the  (pecimen  or  from  any  imprudence^  fbme 
one  to  whom  it  had  been  confided  allowed  himfelf  to  ufe  the  pencil,  I 
cannot  fay.  All  I  maintain  is  that  I  have  feen  the  date,  both  with 
the  lens  and  the  naked  eye,  perfedUy  intact' 

Of  courfe,  all  that  M.  de  Brou  could  fpeak  as  to  was  the 
Z&U2I  condition  of  the  date  when  he  examined  it ;  what  it 
might  have  been  before  he  faw  it  he  could  not  tell.  Nor  does 
the  Baron,  to  our  mind,  fay  fo  clearly  as  could  be  defired  that 
the  numerals  are  now  diflin^Uy  as  if  they  had  never  been  inter- 
fered with :  as  to  whether  anybody  has  touched  them  with  the 
pencil,  *  c'efl  ce  que  j*ignore.'  M.  Ruelens,  however,  is 
evidently  quite  fure  that  they  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
firfl,  and  maintains  that  — 
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*  the  date  is  perfe6Uy  and  inconteftably  plain  and  intadl,  and  that  the 
traces  of  pencil  which  M.  de  Brou  aiferts  having  ieen  **  ne  font  gu^res 
perceptibles."  Undoubtedly  the  lines  of  the  numerals,  as  weU  as  of 
the  drawing,  are  not  as  defined  as  they  would  be  in  a  print  worked  off 
in  oil-ink  with  the  prtfs ;  but  they  indubitably  exifl,  and  are  viiible 
without  the  aid  of  a  lens.  Were  pencil-marks  fuperimpofed,  it  would 
not  require  a  praflifed  eye  alone  to  diftinguifh  the  demarcation  of  the 
line  of  the  pencil  from  that  of  the  courfe  of  the  biftre-like  ink,  and  to 
difcover  how  much  the  one  has  changed  or  added  to  the  other.  Care- 
ful examination  of  the  print  affords  no  trace  of  this  ibldering  together, 
as  it  were,  of  the  ink  and  the  pencil.  That  formerly  marks  of  the 
pencil  exiiled  we  cannot  undertake  to  dy ;  at  the  preient  time,  at 
lead,  they  do  not  exifl  any  longer. 

'  Has  a  numeral  of  the  date  been  (cratched  ?  It  is  little  probable. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  peg  which  fixes 
the  diagonal  bar  to  the  horizontal  one.  The  lafl  c  and  the  x  are 
placed  at  equal  diftances  from  this  peg ;  an  intermediate  l  between 
the  latter  and  the  x  would  certainly  have  deftroyed  fiich  fymmetrical 
arrangement.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remark  that  no  one,  except 
M.  Paffavant,  had  obferved  that  a  numeral  had  been  (cratched  or 
removed  from  the  fituation  in  queftion.  The  peg  is  too  well  indi- 
cated, and  correfponds  too  well  with  the  other  pegs,  diflin£Uy  to  be 
feen  on  the  other  traverfes  of  the  gate  to  allow  of  the  fuppofition 
that  it  has  been  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  l.  If  it  yet  be  thought 
that  the  x  had  formerly  been  an  l,  we  maintain  once  more — in 
fpite  of  the  hefiuting  infinuation  of  M.  de  Brou  —  that  the  x  is 
perfe£lly  vifible  and  unchanged.  It  is  the  fame  as  re(pe£b  the  v. 
We  have  heard  this  latter  numeral  objeded  to,  as  being  an  unufual 
form  at  the  date  1418 ;  but  a  glance  at  the  firll  work  at  hand  of  any 
treatife  on  palaeography  will  prove  the  contrary. 

'  As  refpe^  this  date,  one  view  alone — in  our  opinion—- could  be 
maintained,  viz.,  that  it  has  been  printed  in  its  entirety  after  the  engraving 
was  executed.  Such  a  thing  is  not  impoJ^Sle  i  but  after  the  documents 
we  have  produced,  and  the  reafons  we  have  given,  it  is,  to  fay  the  leaft, 
extremely  improbable.  Further,  we  perceive  no  flronger  rea(bn  for  the 
exigence  of  fuch  an  objeflion  to  our  present  print  than  there  is  in 
regard  to  the  Saint  Chriftophcr  of  1423,  or  the  "Spirituale  Pome- 
rium,"  &c.  That  which  is  poffibU  for  the  one  is  poffible  for  the 
other.' 
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M«  Ruelens  ingenioufly  points  out  the  incompatibility  of  MM. 
de  Brou's  and  PaiTavant's  ftatements  with  each  other.  They 
are  fimply  contradi£tory.  If  the  kind  of  falfification  aflerted 
by  M«  de  Brou  be  corre£l  the  theory  of  M.  PaiTavant  is  im- 
poffible ;  if  the  latter  authority  be  right  in  his  furmifes,  M.  de 
Brou  muft  be  quite  wrong.  Before  leaving  the  BruiTels 
Print,  or  the  Virgin  of  1418,  we  would  obferve  that  the  fec- 
iimiles  of  ReiflFenberg,  Ruelens,  and  M.  Lutherau — ^the  latter  a 
very  firm  believer  in  the  validity  of  the  date — vary  in  coarfe- 
nefs  of  outline,  depth  of  coloration  of  the  paper,  and  general 
diftindnefs  of  parts.  AU,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  the  peg 
alluded  to  by  M.  Ruelens  is  to  be  feen  alone  on  the  upper  bar, 
the  tear  at  the  bottom  fo  running  up  through  the  other  tranf- 
verfe  bars  of  the  gate  as  to  remove  thofe  portions  of  the  bars 
where  it  may  be  fuppofed  the  central  pegs  would  have  been 
placed.  The  only  other  pegs  to  be  obferved  are  on  the  up- 
rights or  pofts  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of,  not  oHj  the  traverfes. 

The  third  cut  bearing  an  early  date,  /.  e.  before  the  fecond 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  known  as  the  ^  Saint  Sebaflian 
of  Saint  Blaize.'  It  reprefents  the  martyrdom  of  the  iaint 
accompanied  by  a  prayer  both  to  God  and  to  Sebaftian.  It  was 
found  at  the  Monaflery  of  Saint  Blaize,  in  the  Black  Foreil, 
in  1779.  The  cut  bears  the  date  of  14379  and  is  preferved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  An  objedlion  was  raifed  by 
Bartfch  againfl  this  date  applying  to  the  execution  of  the 
engraving.  He  maintained  that  the  date  referred  to  a  con- 
ceffion  of  Indulgences  connected  with  the  Saint.  But  Paila- 
vant  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fad,  that  in  the  prayer  allufion 
is  made  only  to  an  interceffion  againfl  an  epidemic  and  fudden 
death,  and  that  not  any  mention  is  made  of  an  indulgence. 

We  fhall  not  do  more  than  refer,  en  paffanty  to  what  is 
known  as  the '  Kalendar  of  Johannes  de  Gamundia,'  a  periodical 
almanack  for  thirty  years  firom  the  date  1439)  ^7  J^^^  ^^  G^* 
mundia^  who  died  in  1442.  A  modern  impreffion  from  the 
original  block  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  part  of  Derfchau's 
work  (Bibl.  15),  and  a  full  defcription  in  Falkenttein  (Bibl.  24), 

The  curious  leaf  found  by  Mr.  Ottley  in  an  old  Dutch 
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MS.  of  1445  fhould  not  be  paiTed  over.  This  leaf  was  con- 
Adered  to  have  been  bound  up  with  the  MS.,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  a  woodcut  printed  off  in  black  oil  ink,  and  by 
means  of  a  prefs.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  allude  to  other  wood* 
engravings  with  afferted  authentic  dates  previous  to  1450, 
fince  the  dates  have  been  either  merely  inferred  on  very 
doubtful  premifes,  or  have  been  marked  in  written  charaders 
only.     (See  Paff.  vol.  L) 

The  chara£lers  of  the  wood-engravings  executed  previous 
to  and  contemporaneoufly  with  the  Saint  Chriftopher  are, 
fpeaking  generally,  one  and  the  fame.  The  cuts  are  of  (acred 
fubje£ls,  chiefly  conneded  with  our  Lord's  Paffion,  and  with 
the  Martyrs  and  Saints  of  the  Church.  They  received  popu- 
larly the  name  of  *  Helgen,*  or  '  Helglein,*  1.  e.  Saints,  or  Little 
Saints,  and  were  the  produce  chiefly  of  the  workers  in  the  con- 
vents, or  were  ifTued  by  the  heads  of  corporate  bodies,  as 
proved  by  the  public  regiflers  of  Ulm,  Niirnberg,  Augfburg, 
and  Nordlingen.  In  the  firfl  of  thefe  cities  a  wood-engraver, 
i,  €.  formfchneider — Ulrich  —  was  regiftered  in  1398,  three 
other  formfchneidern  were  entered  in  1441,  two  more  in 
1442,  and  fo  on,  proving  how  early  the  art- workmen  became 
incorporated.  On  the  cuts  we  are  now  confidering  not  any 
engraver's  name  has  hitherto  been  met  with.  It  has  been 
afferted  that  on  a  cut  executed  before  1430  or  1440  occurs 

the  engraver's  name,  viz.,  *  jerg  ^atpel  JC  3Bttrac|| '  (Paff.  i. 
p.  39).  But  though  the  name  may  be  there,  the  actual  date  is  not. 
The  latter  has  been  only  inferred^  and  this  quite  alters  the  matter. 
The  Angle  or  *  fly  *  fheets  of  *  little  Saints  *  or  *  Holy 
Pieces '  ferved  as  a  great  fource  of  religious  inilru£lion  among 
the  common  people.  To  fuch  as  could  not  read,  and  to  thofe 
who  could,  but  to  whom  accefs  to  MSS.  of  religious  chara£ler 
was  diiEcult,  thefe  rude  Agures  of  the  Holy  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs, thefe  rough  memorials  of  the  Crofs  and  Paffion,  attached 
to  which  were  often  pious  ejaculations  and  fhort  prayers  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  recalling  to  mind  many  of  the  leading  Chriftian 
dodrines  of  the  times  and  the  bright  examples  fet  by  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Chriflian  faith.     The  Angle  Agures 
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of  iamts,  and  efpecially  the  xylographic  produdions  to  be  pre- 
fently  mentioned  as  the  '  block-books,'  were  intended — ^in  con- 
formity with  a  precept  of  Saint  Gregory — ^to  affift  thofe  who  had 
heard  read,  or  were  then  reading,  the  Scriptures :  ^  Quod  legen- 
tibus  Scriptura  hoc  idiotis  praeftat  pidura  cernentibus :  qui  in 
ipfa  etiam  ignorantes  vident  quod  fequi  debeant :  in  ipfa  legent 
qui  literas  nefciunt  unde  et  praecipue  gentibus  pro  led^ione 
pi£tura  eft.'  (F.  Didot,  col.  13.)  We  learn  from  M.  Michiels' 
^  Hiftoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Flandre'  that  on  faft-days  the 
Lazarifts  and  other  religious  orders,  who  were  accuftomed  to 
nurfe  the  fick,  carried  in  the  ftreets  large  wax-candles  richly 
ornamented,  and  diftributed  to  the  children  ^  Helgen,'  and 
wood-engravings,  illuminated  with  brilliant  colours,  reprefenting 
{acred  fubjed^s. 

Thefe  ancient  woodcuts  belonging  to  the  earlieft  period 
of  art  are  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  of  a  later  date  by  their 
archaic  ftyle,  the  heavinefs  of  the  outlines,  and  by  the  drape- 
ries being  caft  in  rounder  folds,  than  thofe  of  the  broken 
angular  forms  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  fchool  of  Van 
Eyck,  charadierifed  the  mafters  of  the  North  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thefe  incunabula  do  not  fhow  any 
trace  of  fhadow  as  produced  by  ^  hatching,'  and  have  been  for 
the  moft  part  more  or  lefs  coloured,  as  if  to  better  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  the  common  people.  As  before  remarked,  they 
have  been  frequently  printed  off  in  a  pale  or  biftre-colour  dif> 
temper  ink,  which  looks  much  like  what  we  fhould  now  call 
^  water-colour,'  and  the  pallor  of  the  impreffion  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  fign  of  great  age.  This  holds  good,  how- 
ever, but  partially,  for  as  Weigel,  Paflavant,  and  Ottley,  have 
fhown,  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  cuts  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  whether  from  wood,  or  metal  in  *  relief,'  have  evidently 
been  printed  in  a  very  dark  ink,  prepared  with  either  oil  or 
vamifh.  On  the  other  hand,  examples  of  the  laft  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  proceeding  from  the  fchool  of  Ulm,  have 
been  printed  with  a  like  pale  diftemper  colour  to  that  of  the 
earlier  engravings. 
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The  colours  employed  to  ornament  the  cuts  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  place  of  the  execution  of  the  en- 
gravings. In  the  oldeft  examples  we  find  often  a  purplifli 
violet  uniting  harmonioufly  with  a  bright  green  colour.  To 
this  department  of  the  fubjed  Weigel  and  Pafiavaht  have 
paid  much  attention ;  the  following  is  condenfed  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  former  (Bibl.  70)  on  colour,  &c.,  as  means 
of  diftinguifhing  the  various  fchools  of  Germany : — 

1.  Stuabian  School. — Chief  Seats:  Ulm,  Augfburg.  &- 
lours  :  bright  red,  amber,  yellow,  umber,  flate  grey,  green,  and 
black.  No  blue  in  drapery  as  a  rule.  The  red  is  a  ^  juicy 
red,'  from  a  bluifh  carmine  to  cinnabar  red,  often  from  age 
becoming  almoft  violet.  Colours  frequently  overlaid  with  a 
layer  of  cherry-tree  gum-varnifh,  which  gives  a  bright  or 
fhining  appearance  to  the  print,  or  becomes  from  age  ^  dead,* 
or  looking  as  if  it  had  been  originally  unequally  fpread  over  the 
furface  of  the  colour.  The  blueifh-red  colour  is  from  elder- 
berry juice;  the  brighter,  livelier  red  from  madder-lake.  A 
bright  red  and  yellow  paffing  gradually  into  pale  brown,  with 
mineral  green,  belong  efpecially  to  the  cuts  of  Ulm.  The  flyle 
of  engraving,  or  ^  technic,'  varies  in  goodnefs  and  charader. 
The  Swabian  dialed  is  on  the  cuts. 

2.  Franconian  School. — Chief  Seats:  Ntirnbcrg  and  Nord- 
lingen.  Colours  not  fo  lively  as  in  the  School  of  Swabia.  The 
deeper  red  is  more  brown  than  carmine  in  hue,  but  on  the 
other  hand  minium  (red  lead)  is  very  often  employed.  The 
yellow  is  ufually  a  pale  ochre.  Blue  occurs  occaAonally.  The 
technic  varies. 

3.  Bavarian  School. —  Chief  Seats:  Friefing,  Tegernfee, 
Kaiferfheim.  Colours  not  lively,  mofUy  fomewhat  pale,  except 
in  certain  coats  of  arms.  A  deep  and  pure  carmine,  yellow 
ochre  (often  turbid),  and  a  green  (prepared  from  ochre)  paffing 
into  a  mofs-green  may  be  obferved.  Blue  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  mofl  lively-coloured  cuts  are  the  Tegernfee  pieces.  The 
red  is  generally  cinnabar,  and  the  green  a  ^  May  green.'  Thefe 
cuts  (till  keep,  however,  to  the  Bavarian  charaderiftic — the 
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ufe  of  pure  carmine  and  of  ochre.  The  technic  evinces  care 
and  better  drawing,  the  School  being  the  more  artiftic  of  the 
Schools  of  Upper  Germany. 

4.  Lower  Rhine  Schools.  —  Chief  Seats :  Cologne,  and 
towns  of  Burgundy.  Colour :  Pure,  but  not  ftrong,  the  tints 
being  generally  pale. 

Some  of  the  earlier  coloured  cuts  appear  to. have  been 
tinted  by  hand  alone,  and  more  or  lefs  carefully,  while  thoTe 
of  fomewhat  later  date  have  been  often  very  clumfily  and 
coarfely  coloured  with  the  aid  of  ftencils.  Mr.  Chatto  has 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Krifmer  in  Murr's 
Journal : — 

'  It  will  not  be  fuperfluous  if  I  here  point  out  a  mark  by  whichy  in 
my  opinion,  old  wood-engravings  may  with  certainty  be  diftinguiihed 
^m  thoie  of  a  later  period.  It  is  this,  in  the  oldeft  woodcuts  only  do 
we  perceive  that  the  engraver  {formfcbneider)  has  frequently  omitted 
certain  parts,  leaving  them  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  card- 
colourer  {briefmaler).  In  the  Saint  Chriftopher  there  is  no  fuch 
deficiency,  although  there  is  in  the  other  cut  which  is  pafted  on  the 
infide  of  the  fore-covering  of  the  fame  volume,  and  which  I  doubt  not 
was  executed  at  the  fiime  time  as  the  former.  It  represents  the  Salu- 
tation of  the  Virgin  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  or,  as  it  is  alio  caUed,  the 
Annunciation,  and  from  the  omiifion  of  the  colours  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  kneeling  Virgin  appears  naked,  except  where  it  is 
covered  with  her  mantle.  Her  inner  drefs  has  been  left  to  be  added 
by  the  pencil  of  the  card-colourer.  In  another  woodcut  of  the  fame 
kind,  repreientii^  Saint  Jerome  doing  penance  before  a  fmall  crucifix 
placed  on  a  hill,  we  fee  with  furprife  that  the  faint,  together  with  the 
infbuments  of  penance  which  are  lying  near  him,  and  a  whole  fi^refl 
befide,  are  fufpended  in  the  air,  without  anything  to  fupport  them,  as 
the  whole  of  the  ground  had  been  left  to  be  inferted  with  the  pencil. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  (een  in  more  recent  woodcuts  when  the 
art  had  made  greater  progrefs.  What  the  early  wood-engravers  could 
not  readily  efle£l  with  the  graver  they  performed  with  the  pencil^^for 
the  mofl  part  in  a  very  coarfe  and  careleis  manner — as  they  were  at 
the  fame  time  both  wood-engravers  and  card-colourers.'  (P.  50.) 

According  to  Weigel,  the  beft  determining  chara£lers  quoad 
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the  date  of  produdion  of  an  old  cut  are  to  be  found  in  the 
coftume,  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  drefled,  general  carriage  of 
the  figure,  and  the  arms  and  accoutrements  reprefented  in  the 
compofition ;  colour  being  really  fubfidiary,  though  helpful  to 
thefe.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  did  not  hefitate  to  afllire  Mr. 
Ottley  that  the  wood-blocks  of  the  ^  Speculum  Humanae  Salva- 
tionis'  were  cut  between  the  years  1430  and  1435,  aiTerting 
that  next  to  adiual  dates  there  is  no  criterion  of  age  (b  fure  as 
coftume^  which  changing  on  an  average  within  every  ten  years 
fixes  the  real  period  almoft  precifely.  But  this  is  trufting  to 
coftume  and  ftyle  far  beyond  what  they  deferve,  for,  as  Mr. 
Sotheby  rightly  obferves,  coftume  and  armour  are  fomewhat 
changeable  in  illuftrations  at  the  fancies  of  the  artifts ;  and  it 
may  not  be  within  the  fcope  of  our  judgment  always  to  be 
fure  what  was  the  particular  form  of  perfonal  habiliment  and 
its  acceflbries,  male  or  female,  within  a  range  of  ten  or  twenty 
years.  This  fource  of  doubt  in  connexion  with  a  difputed 
date  of  an  early  print,  is  important  to  remember.  Style  and 
manner  with  coftume  may,  it  is  true,  indicate  an  epoch,  a 
period,  but  hardly  a  year  or  two,  or  given  moment  of  time. 
Both  Mr.  Chatto  and  Mr.  Taylor  are  of  this  opinion,  fince  any 
type  of  coftume  or  ftyle  once  become  conventional  might 
continue  in  circulation  for  a  confiderable  period,  and  this  too 
in  different  countries.  Mr.  Planche,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  perpetuation  of  an  ancient  type,  regards  ^  coftume 
and  armour,  in  conjun£tion  with  which  muft  not  be  forgotten 
remarkable  faihions  of  hair  and  beard,'  as  '  infallible  tefts ' 
within  a  fair  range.  The  laft-named  archxologift  ^  never,  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  thirty  years  rummaging  amongft  old  printed 
books  and  engravings,  met  therein  with  any  coftume  which 
could  be  identified  as  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,'  /.  /., 
1461-1483. 

About  the  time  of  the  produdion  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher 
engraved  fheets  began  to  appear,  each  fheet  or  page  containing 
text  as  well  as  figures,  a  number  of  fheets  being  bound  up 
together.  The  engraved  compofition  and  words  were  on  one 
fide  only  of  the  paper,  the  infcription  or  text  being  cut  out  on 
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the  fame  block  as  ufed  for  the  figures.  Such  engraved  flieets 
united  or  bound  together  are  now  known  as  ^  Block-books  *  or 
^  Xylographs.'  Like  the  fly -flieets  or  flngle  prints,  thefe 
xylographs  treated  of  religious  fubje£ls  at  firft,  were  printed 
oflF  like  them  in  pale  or  brown  diftemper  ink  with  the  frotton 
or  rubber,  and  were  generally  more  or  lefs  coloured.  The 
authors  of  them  are  not  to  be  recognifed ;  all  is  mere  fur- 
mife  concerning  their  producers,  for  the  only  fign  or  cipher 
which  has  been  obferved  on  any  flieet  of  the  block-books  is 
a — to  us,  meaninglefs  —  mark,  and  which  is  reverfed  on 
a  few  leaves  of  certain  editions  of  the  ^  Ars  Memorandi.' 
A  mark  very  fimilar  is  given  by  Heller  (Bibl.  31,  p.  43),  as 
having  been  found  by  Krifmer  on  a  wood-cut  decorating  a 
MS.  of  1 46 1  (fee  Nagler,  vol.  ii.  n.  1642).  Neverthelefs 
J.  van  Eyck,  Steuerbout,  Wohlgemuth,  Kofter,  the  Brothers 
of  ^  Common  Lot,'  and  others,  have  been  brought  forward  as 
having  been  engaged  in  their  produ£tion. 

It  fliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  block- 
books  or  xylographs  had  previoufly  exifted  under  the  form 
of  illuminated  MSS.,  executed  by  the  more  rapid  fcribes  of 
conventual  brotherhoods,  and  afterwards  more  or  lefs  enriched 
by  the  draughtfman  and  rubricator.  We  believe  that  there 
exifts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  a  fplendid  MS. 
of  the  Apocalypfe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  feme  of  the 
numerous  iUuminated  illuftrations  of  which  have  been  bodily 
reproduced  in  the  block-books  of  two  centuries  later,  and 
which  bear  the  fame  title.  The  block-books  are  in  general, 
then,  but  repetitions  of  previous  exifting  forms,  not  exa£tly 
identical,  but  fuiEciendy  clofe  to  indicate  their  true  origin,  not 
only  as  regards  their  general  idea,  but  even  much  of  their 
details.  The  authorfliip  of  the  MSS.  has  been  by  fome  critics 
awarded  to  Anfgarius  (a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Corbee,  who 
was  fcnt  in  the  ninth  century  to  evangelife  Lower  Saxony), 
fince,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  German  chroniclers,  *  per 
numeros  et  figna  confcripfit  libros  indigitatos  pigmentorum 
vocabulos.' 

The  moft  ancient  of  the  block-books  is  generally  admitted 
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to  be  that  called  the  ^  Apocalypfe '  or  the  *  Hiftoria  Sandii 
Johannis  Evangeliftae,  ejus  viftones  apocalypticae,'  though 
higher  claims  are  made  by  fome  for  the  ^  Ars  Memorandi/  Six 
different  editions  are  known,  fome  editions  varying  (lightly  in 
their  fubje£ts.  Each  has  from  forty  to  fifty  compofidons,  moftly 
divided  from  each  other  by  horizontal  lines  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  and  top  of  the  lower  compofidons.  On  fome  pages 
the  explanatory  texts  confift  but  of  a  few  lines  within  the  field 
of  the  engraving,  while  in  others  it  is  fo  extenfive  that,  as 
Mr.  Chatto  obferves,  if  it  were  ^  fet  up '  in  moderately  fized 
type  it  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  duodecimo  page.  Earl 
Spencer's  copy  is  confidered  by  fome  judges  as  probably  the 
firft  edition.  The  impreffion  is  very  clear,  and  the  figures  are 
coloured  in  purple -violet,  cinnabar-red,  yellow-brown,  and 
brown  colours.  The  Library  at  Paris  like  wife  pofTefles  a  fine 
copy  of  the  (ame  edition,  coloured  purple-violet  and  green. 
The  contours  are  firm  and  decided,  but  fliading  is  not  repre- 
fented.  The  compofition  of  the  firft  (?)  edidon  is  in  general 
fimple  and  expreffive.  The  later  ediuons  are  engraved  with  a 
coarie  line,  and  one  copy — that  at  Berlin —is  coloured  with  pur* 
pie-lake  verging  to  brown,  cinnabar-red,  green,  and  dirty  yellow, 
and  has  the  white  draperies  fhaded  with  indian-ink  after  the 
manner  often  found  in  coloured  wood-cuts  of  Upper  Germany 
during  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  exad 
time  and  place  of  production  of  this  early  combination  of  en- 
graved figures  and  text  cannot  of  courfe  be  definitely  determined. 
Some,  like  Sotheby,  beftow  upon  it  a  date  as  early  as  1415-1420, 
while  others  affign  it  to  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Chatto  thinks  that  it  is  upon  ^  extremely  flight  grounds,* 
only  that  it  has  been  conjedured  to  have  been  engraved  before 
1430.  Much  difpute  has  taken  place  reladve  to  the  place  of 
its  produdion,  Germany,  Holland,  the  Pays-bas  being  each 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  its  birth.  According  to  Paflavant, 
it  belongs  inconteftably  to  Upper  Germany.  Moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  the  figures  are  coloured — purple-violet  and 
bright  green — is  very  charaderiftic  of  the  fchools  of  that  part 
of  the  North.     Neither  the  general  artiftic  ftyle  of  the  com- 
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pofidons,  nor  the  very  fhort  proportions  of  the  figures  agree 
with  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Van  Eyck  and  his  fcholars,  while 
they  are  in  perfed  accordance  with  thofe  of  the  (chools  of 
Upper  Germany.  Befides  the  *  Apocalypfe/  the  block-books 
known  as  the  *  Ars  Memorandi, '  *  Salve  Regina,'  *  Hiftoria 
Sanctae  Cruds/  *Der  Entkrift/  *  Liber  Regum/  &c.,  are 
fairly  to  be  confidered  of  German  origin. 

The  fecond  more  important  block-book  is  the  *  Hiftoria 
feu  Providentia  Beatae  Virginis  Mariae  ex  Cantico  Canticorum/ 
or  the  *  Praefiguration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  from  the  Song  of 
Songs.'  It  is  a  work  of  fmall  folio  fize,  conflfting  of  fixteen 
leaves,  printed  on  one  fide  with  the  frotton  in  dark  brown,  or 
even  black  ink.  Each  imprefTed  page  contains  two  fubjeds, 
one  above  the  other,  the  total  number  of  the  latter  being  thirty- 
two.     Two  editions  are  known. 

«  The  flylc  in  which  the  cuts  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Virgin'*  aie 
engraved  indicates  a  more  advanced  fbte  of  art  than  thofe  in  the 
^^Apocalypfe."  The  field  of  each  cat  is  altogether  better  filled,  and  the 
fubjefb  contain  more  of  what  an  engraver  would  term  **•  work'*  and 
fhadowing,  which  is  reprefented  by  courfes  of  fingle  lines^'is  alio  intro- 
duced. The  backgrounds  are  better  put  in,  and  throughout  the  whole 
book  may  be  obierved  feveral  indications  of  a  perception  of  naturtl 
beauty,  fuch  as  the  occafional  introdudUon  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
animals.'    (Chatto,  p.  73.) 

In  the  opinion  of  PafTavant  the  very  elongated  forms  recall 
the  fchool  which  flourifhed  at  Haarlem  under  Dirk  Steuerbout, 
and  the  work  is  probably  of  about  1464.  Sotheby  is  inclined 
to  place  it  as  far  back  as  1445. 

A  third  well-known  xylograph  is  the  *  Biblia  Pauperum,' 
or  ^  Biblia  Pauperum  Pnedicatorum/  and  of  which  five 
editions  are  enumerated.  It  confifts  of  forty  leaves  in  four 
copies,  each  leaf  being  imprefled  on  one  fide  only.  One 
copy  has  fifty  leaves.  The  book  contains  a  feries  of  fubjeds 
from  the  New  Teftament,  1.  e,  the  events  taking  place  firom 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Paffion  of  Chrift,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Laft  Judgment.     I'he  figures  are  accompanied  by 
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references  to  paiTaiges  of  the  Old  Teftament^  to  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  fubje^  of  the  New ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
both  is  fuch  that  on  a  fingle  leaf  feveral  fubje£ls  may  be  feen 
often  feparated  from  each  other  by  architedural  decorations. 

^  The  manner  in  which  the  cuts  are  engraved/  writes  Mr.  Chatto, 
'  and  the  attempt  at  fbmething  like  tSc£i  in  the  (hading  and  compo- 
iition,  induce  me  to  think  that  this  book  is  not  fo  old  as  either  the 
•'Apocalypfe**  or  the  "Hiftory  of  the  Virgin.'*  That  it  appeared 
before  14284  as  has  been  inferred  from  the  date  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Home  fancied  that  he  had  (een  on  the  ancient  binding  I  cannot 
induce  myielf  to  believe.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  executed  at 
ibme  time  between  1440  and  1460;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
It  is  the  produdtion  of  a  Dutch  or  Flemiih,  rather  than  a  German, 
artift.'   (P.  93.) 

It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  Pays-has  gave  birth 
to  the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum,'  as  well  as  to  the  ^  Hiftoria  Virginis.' 
The  former  is,  in  Paflavant's  opinion,  mofl  probably  the  oldeft 
as  well  as  the  fineft — in  the  original  edition — of  all  the  xylo- 
graphic  produdions  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  ftyle  of  the 
drawing  recalling  that  of  the  fchool  of  Van  Eyck. 

As  it  is  not  our  purpofe  to  dilate  upon  thefe  interefling 
incunabula — an  almoft  feparate  branch  of  fludy  in  themfelves — 
we  fhall  pafs  over  the  ^  Ars  Moriendi,'   '  Ars   Memorandi,' 

*  Salve  Regina,'  *  Exercitium  fuper  Pater  Nofler,'  *  Hifloria 
Sandae  Crucis,'  ^  Der  Entkrift,'  ^  Die  Kunfl  Cyromantia,'  and 
others,  and  notice  only  the  'Spirituale  Pomerium*  and  the 
^  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis*'  In  ftri£hiefs  the  former — 
the  *  Spirituale  Pomerium'— cannot  be  confidered  a  true  block- 
book  :  it  is  an  illuflrated  MS.  (in  the  Royal  Library  at  BruiTels); 
but  it  is  fo  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  authorities,  of 
affording  affiflance  in  the  fludy  of  the  block-books,  and  as 
helping  towards  the  folution  of  their  date,  place  of  produc- 
tion, and  connexion  with  printed  texts,  as  well  as  with  MSS., 
that  it  demands  confideration  here.      It  is   known   as   the 

*  Spirituale  Pomerium '  of  Henricus  ex  Pomerio  or  of  Henri 
van  den  Bogaerde,  Canon  and  Prior  of  the  Priory  of  Groen- 
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endael,  who  died  in  the  year  1469,  aged  eighty-feven. 
The  MS.  confifts  of  twenty-four  fmall  folio  leaves,  having  at 
the  commencement  of  each  chapter  a  woodcut  with  legend, 
numbered  in  Roman  numerals,  pafted  on  the  pages  in  a  place 
referved  for  it.  There  are  twelve  cuts,  four  inches  broad  and 
fomewhat  higher,  printed  ofF  in  a  dark-coloured,  almoft  black, 
fatty  ink,  by  means  of  the  rubber  according  to  M.  Renouvier, 
and  by  prefs  in  the  opinion  of  ReifFenberg.  The  hatching  of 
the  fhadows  is  oblique  and  elongated.  The  fubjeds  are  fcrip- 
tural,  and  the  MS.  contains  paraphrafes  on  the  former,  and  on 
the  legends  of  the  cuts;  the  whole  prefenting  the  eflential 
charaderiflics  of  a  ^Biblia  Pauperum.'  A  point  of  much 
interefl  lies  in  the  circumftance  that  a  double  fheet  of  or  the 
iirft  two  pages  of  the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum'  veraj  have  been  added 
to  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  if  there  had  been  the  intention 
to  point  out  an  analogy  between  this  block -book  and  the 
^  Spirituale  Pomerium' — ^an  analogy  which  has  been  carried  fo 
far  as  to  lead  Harzen,  PaiTavant,  and  others  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  common  origin.  The  latter  writer  obferves,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  hatchings  are  elongated  and  oblique  in  the 
'  Pomerium,'  they  are  almofl  horizontal  in  the  '  Biblia  Pau- 
penim/  Another  matter  of  importance  lies  in  the  hSt  of  the 
date  of  the  produdion  of  the  MS.  being  well  known,  fince  its 
exad:  time  is  twice  indicated  in  the  colophon  as  m^cccc^xl"^. 
From  the  charader  of  this  colophon  (which  is  written  in  red 
ink),  and  its  having  the  word  ^  editum^  in  it,  M.  Du  Mortier  con- 
cludes that  both  the  MS.  and  the  cuts  pafted  in  it  belong  to 
the  year  1440,  as  alfo  that  the  author  of  the  one  was  likewife 
author  of  the  others.  ReifFenberg  doubts  the  corre£lnefs  of 
this  conclufion.  One  thing  is  tolerably  clear,  however,  as 
fhown  by  M.  Alvin :  this  is,  the  engravings  were  executed 
for  the  author  of  the  MS.,  if  not  by  him,  either  before  or  in 
the  year  1440.  Recent  refearches  have  proved  that  about  this 
period  the  celebrated  painter,  Steuerbout  (or  Dierick  Stuer- 
bout,  alfo  Dierick  Bouts),  often  went  to  make  a  fpiritual 
retreat  at  the  convent  of  Groenendael.  This  houfe  was  then 
occupied  by  members  of  the  '  Brotherhood  of  Common  Lot,' 
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or  the  *  Freres  de  la  Vie  Commune/  whofe  duties  were  to  copy 
MSS.  and  to  affift  in  (preading  religious  knowledge  and  feeling 
by  means  of  pious  books.  It  would  almoft  neceflarily  follow 
that  Steuerbout  would  be  brought  into  clofe  relations  with  the 
Prior  Henri  Van  der  Bogaerde  (Pomerius),  and  would  moft 
likely  give  affiftance  to  the  Brothers  generally  by  furnifliing 
them  with  defigns  for  their  xylographic  works,  as  well  as  to 
the  prior  for  his  fpecial  treatife.  As  foon  as  printing  from 
movable  metallic  type  came  in  ufe  the  ^Freres  de  la  Vie 
Commune'  at  once  applied  themfelves  to  the  new  art,  efta- 
blifhing  preiTes  at  Bruflels,  Louvain,  and  other  places.  The 
Brothers  at  Louvain  afterwards  changed  their  rules  for  thofe  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augufline,  continuing  to  print,  however,  until 
Johann  Veldener  would  appear  to  have  relieved  them  of  their 
work.  All  the  editions  of  their  printed  works  are  anonymous, 
differing  in  this  refped  from  thofe  of  other  printers,  who  were 
accuftomed  to  add  their  names,  ice  with  fome  pomp  and 
flourifh.  The  only  printed  work  m  which  the  Brothers  intro- 
duced woodcuts  is,  according  to  Beijeau,  the  '  Legendae  Sanc- 
torum Henrici  imperatoris  et  Kunegundis,'  etc.  Bruxellis, 
1484.  4to.  (^  Bookworm,'  ii.  p.  167.)  As  the  works  known  as 
xylographs,  block-books,  books  of  images,  are  all  anonymous, 
and  in  conformity,  in  other  refpeds,  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
fuch  a  confraternity  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Common  Lot,  and 
as  the  refemblance  which  the  drawing  of  the  ^  Speculum  Humanae 
Salvationis'  bears  to  the  work  of  Dirk  Steuerbout  is  noteworthy, 
the  following  conclufions,  bafed  on  the  ^Spirituale  Pomerium' 
and  refearches  conneded  with  it,  may  be  advanced: — Firji^ 
that  fome  fhort  time  before  1440  the  earlier  block^books 
of  Netherlandifh  origin  began  to  be  produced.  Secondly^  that 
they  owed  their  origin  in  the  main  to  the  ^  Brothers  of 
Common  Lot.'  Thirdly^  that  the  '  Ars  Moriendi,'  ^  Biblia 
Pauperum,'  ^  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,'  '  Hifloria 
Virginis,'  *  Exercitium  fuper  Pater  Nofter,'  the  *  Figured 
Alphabet,'  with  others,  are  of  Netherlands  origin.  Fourthly^ 
that  from  the  Priory  of  Groenendael  proceeded  fome  of  the 
mofl  noted  xylographs,  and   that   Dirk  Steuerbout  rendered 
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confiderable  help  towards  their  compofition.  Fifibly^  that  in 
the  produdion  of  two  of  thefe  works,  viz.  the  *  Pomerium 
Spirituale'  and  the  '  Exercidum,'  Henri  van  der  Bogaerde 
comes  before  us  with  much  teftimony  that  he  was  the  author 
of  their  texts,  and  with  fome  evidence  that  he  had  to  do  with 
the  deftgning  of  their  cuts.  The  conclufions  here  expreiTed 
are  founded  chiefly  on  the  inquiries  of  M.  Erneft  Harzen 
(Naumann's  ^  Archives,'  1855),  which  have  much  helped  to 
illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Common  Lot 
founded  by  I.  de  Groote  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
exception  to  fome  of  them  would  be  taken  by  MM.  Alvin  and 
Renouvier.     The  latter  writes, — 

'  We  have  dated  thole  reafbns  which  forbid  our  fixing  the  date  and 
authorihip  of  the  ''Biblia*'and  "  Speculum ;"  nor  can  we  fide  with 
the  opinion  of  M.  Harzen  relative  to  the  identity  of  the  authors  of 
thefe  two  works,  though  we  agree  with  him  in  tracing  an  analogy 
between  the  **  Speculum**  and  the  works  of  Vddener.  The  inter- 
vention  of  the  Fr^res  de  la  Vie  Commune  ft^ggefled  by  M.  Harzen 
does  not  feem  to  us  admiffible.  It  was  not  the  monks  alone  who  were 
artifis  without  ielf  efteem  and  notoriety  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
took  fome  part,  it  is  true,  in  xylography  and  typography ;  but  this  part 
was  finall  indeed  in  comparifbn  to  that  taken  by  civic  corporations. 
Veldener  was  not  a  "clerc  de  prieure"  at  Louvain,  but  in  his  quality 
of  a  printer,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  univerfity,  was  infcribed  on  its 
regifter  in  1473/    (Bibl.  60,  p.  91.) 

For  further  information  on  this  interefting  topic,  reference 
may  be  made  to  M.  Alvin's  memoir  in  the  *  Documents,'  &c., 
Bibl.  19,  prem.  livr. 

The  laft  of  thefe  incunabula  to  which  we  (hall  refer  is  the 
^  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,*  afcribed  by  Hadrian  Junius, 
and  others,  to  Kofter,  the  Dutch  rival  to  Gutenberg*  as  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  printing.  Into  this  troubled  queftion  of 
rivalry  and  authorfhip  it  is  not  our  duty  to  enter :  fufiice  it 
to  fey,  that  the  *  Speculum'  is  of  Dutch  or  Flemifh  origin, — 
probably  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  fmall  folio,  without  date  or 
infcription,    and    of  which    four    editions    are    enumerated. 

*  Or  Hant  Gentfleich  Guttenberg  von  Sulgeloch. 
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Tviro  editions  are  in  the  Latin  language,  two  in  the  Dutch. 
Thefe  are  what  may  be  termed  the  primitive  iflues^  for  there 
are  later  editions,  and  fome  printed  in  Germany.  In  the  Latin 
editions  there  are  fixty-three  leaves,  five  of  which  compofe  an 
introdudion  or  prolegomena,  the  remaining  fifty-eight  leaves 
having  the  woodcuts  and  explanatory  text.  The  Dutch 
editions  contain  the  fame  number  of  cuts  as  do  the  Latin ;  but 
as  the  preface  occupies  only  four  leaves,  the  whole  work  has 
one  leaf  lefs  than  in  the  Latin  copies.  The  leaves  are  im- 
preiTed  on  one  Ade  only,  as  in  other  block-books,  each  leaf 
having  two  fubje£ls  Ade  by  Ade,  furrounded  by  architedural 
defigns  of  Gothic  charader.  As  in  the  ^Biblia  Pauperum,'  there 
is  generally  a  fubje£t  from  the  Old  Teflament — the  type  or 
forecafl — by  the  fide  of  a  fubjedl  from  the  New — the  fulfil- 
ment. The  impreffion  has  been  worked  ofF  in  light  brown, 
fepia-coloured  ink,  as  far  as  the  cuts  are  concerned,  the  text 
being  much  darker.  In  fbme  editions  the  text  has  been 
imprefTed  feparately  from  the  cuts.  From  the  flyle  of  the 
compofidon  PafTavant  is  of  opinion — 

'  that  this  Mirror  of  Salvation  could  not  have  been  executed  before 
1 460 ;  for  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  drawing  but  the  fnejjfe  of  the 
execution  on  wood  indicates  the  period  of  the  development  of  the 
fchool  of  Van  Eyck,  particularly  the  Louvain  branch,  when  Dirk 
Steuerbout  fiouriihed  (i  462-1 468)  and  the  flyle  of  the  compofltions 
has  much  analogy  with  the  manner  proper  to  this  artifl.  This 
opinion  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  intention  of  the  drawing 
when  repreienting  the  hair  which  often  exhibits  very  difficult  fore- 
fhortening.' 

One  of  the  mofl  interefling  points  conneded  with  the 
'Speculum'  is,  that  it  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
block-books  which  are  wholly  executed — 1.  e.  both  text  and 
cuts — by  the  wood-engraver  and  books  printed  with  movable 
types ;  for  in  three  of  the  editions — 

'  the  cuts  are  printed  by  means  of  fri6lion  with  a  rubber  or  burniiher, 
in  the  manner  of  the  "  Hiflory  of  the  Virgin"  and  other  block-books, 
while  the  text  (ct  in  moveable  type  has  been  worked  off  by  means  of 
a  prefs  ;  and  in  a  fourth  edition,  in  which  the  cuts  are  taken  in  the 
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£uiie  manner  as  in  the  fbnner,  twenty  pages  of  the  text  are  printed 
from  wood-blocks  by  means  of  fri^on,  while  the  remainder  are 
printed  in  the  &me  manner  as  the  whole  of  the  text  in  the  three  other 
editions — that  is,  from  moveable  metal  types  and  by  means  of  a  prefs.' 
(Jackfon  and  Chatto,  p.  96.) 

'  As  the  firft  edition  of  the  *'  Speculum  '*  was  printed  fubfequently 
to  the  dilcovery  of  the  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types,  and  as  it 
was  probably  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  where  the  typographic  art 
was  firft  introduced  about  1472, 1  can  difcover  no  reafon  for  believing 
that  the  work  was  executed  before  that  period.  Santander,  who  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of  typography  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  Speculum"  is  not  of  earlier  date  than 
1480.  In  1483  John  Veldener  printed,  at  Culemburg,  a  quarto  edition 
of  the  "  Speculum "  in  which  the  cuts  are  the  {kmc  as  in  the  earlier 
folios.  In  order  to  adapt  the  cuts  to  this  iingular  edition,  Veldener 
had  each  block  £iwn  in  two  through  the  centre  pillar  which  forms 
a  ieparation  between  the  two  compartments  in  each  of  the  original 
engraving?.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  106.) 

According  to  Beijeau  the  woodcuts  of  the  'Speculum' 
are  certainly  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(*  Bookworm/  ii.  p.  75.) 

That  the  firil  edition  appeared  (bme  time  before  1480  is, 
we  think,  very  probable;  and  in  reference  to  the  ilatement 
that  the  art  of  typography  was  firft  introduced  into  the  Low 
Countries  about  1472,  the  following  extrad  from  the  diary  of 
a  certain  Abbot  Jean  le  Robert,  difcovered  at  Cambrai  in  1772, 
and  which  valuable  MS.  is  preferved  in  the  archives  of  die 
town  of  Lille,  fhould  not  be  pafTed  over  : — 

'  Item  for  a  Do£binale  gtUS  en  melUt  which  I  fent  for  from 
Bruges  by  Marquart,  the  firfl  writer  of  Valenciennes  in  Jan.  xlv. 
(/./.  1446)  for  Jacquet  20  fbls  Toumois.  Little  Alexander  got  a 
Amilar  one,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Church.  Item^  I  fent  a 
Dodb-inale  to  Arras  to  inftrufl  Dom  Gerard,  which  was  bought  at 
Valenciennes,  and  was  gettex  en  m^lle^  and  coil  24  groots.  He  re- 
turned me  the  faid  Do£b-inale  on  All  Saints  Day,  in  the  year  li. 
{t,e.  145 1)>  faying  that  it  was  of  no  value,  and  fixll  of  miftakes.  He 
had  bought  one  of  paper.*    (Hcflcls*  Van  dcr  Lindc,  p.  vi.) 
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The  term  *gette  en  molW  is  conAdered  by  fome  refpeft- 
able  authorities  to  refer  to  type  caft  in  metal  or  in  a  mould, 
the  expreffion  ^jeie  en  moule*  being  ft  ill  in  ufe  in  remote  diftri^ls 
of  Belgium  and  France.  The  Dodirinale  here  alluded  to  is 
believed  by  the  fupporters  of  Kofter  to  have  been  the  produc- 
tion of  his  followers,  while  fome  of  his  opponents  maintain 
that  thefe  ^  Do£trinales'  were  printed  from  a  wooden  form, 
I.  e.  a  form  jete  en  moule^  and  others  argue  that  the  books 
mentioned  were  MSS.,  and  that  the  term  ^gette  en  moUe'  means 
fimply  bound,  as  the  term  en  papier  implies  loofe  fheets. 
According  to  Mr.  Skeen, — 

'  The  afTertion  that  jettez  en  molle  means,  and  can  only  mean, 
printed  from  caft  types,  has  no  weight,  and  the  phraie  itfelf  is  valae- 
lefs  as  an  evidence  that  caft  types  were  in  ufe  at  the  time  when  Abbe 
Jean  le  Robert  wrote  his  Diary.'  ('The  Haarlem  Legend  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing,'  by  Dr.  A.  Van  der  Linde,  Heftels*  tranflation, 
London,  1871,  p.  viii.) 

'Who  does  not  perceive,  while  reading  the  Cambrai  document, 
that  in  1451  the  term  ofgettS  en  nuUe  is  uied  in  contradiftindtion  to 
en  papier — what  can  molle  be  but  a  ''  form,"  and  what  is  therefore  a 
book  getti  en  melle  but  a  book  brought  together  in  a  form,  or  in  a 
binding,  in  contradiftin£lion  to  another  en  papier^  /'.  ^.  in  a  paper 
cover  ?     (Dr.  Van  Metu-s,  quoted  in  Van  der  Linde,  p.  iz.) 

The  reviewer  of  Dr.  Van  der  Linde's  work  in  the  *  Athe^ 
naeum  *  obferves,  in  reference  to  the  term  in  difpute,  *  The 
expreffion,  we  muft  allow,  is  exceedingly  puzzling,  but  we 
cannot  poffibly  believe  that  it  refers  to  printing  with  movable 
types.*  ('Athenaeum,'  n.  2315, 1872.)  According  to  Van  der 
Linde,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  engravings 
of  the  Speculum  within  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  book  is 
hiftorically  placed  in  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  far  on  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  century.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  28.) 

The  'Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis'  may  be  faid  to  con- 
ne£l  the  xylographs  or  block-books  with  the  firft  work  en- 
tirely  printed    from  movable   metallic   type,   illuftrated   with 
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woodcuts  containing  figures.  This  work  is  the  ^Book  of 
Fables,'  or  ^  Liber  Similitudinis'  of  Albrecht  Pfifter,  of 
Bamberg,  produced  in  the  year  146 1. 

Before  leaving  the  block-books,  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  whofe  produdion  (b  much  difference  of  opinion  exifls, 
we  cannot  pafs  over  the  theory  advanced  in  1868  by  the  late 
Mr.  Holt.  The  particular  views  held  by  this  gentleman  in 
reference  to  the  Buxheim  Saint  Chriflopher,  were,  as  may 
be  remembered  from  what  has  been  previoufly  flated,  that  it 
was  not  engraved  as  early  as  1423,  and  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Albert  Diirer.  Mr.  Holt's  oppofition  to  the  ufually  re- 
ceived conclufions  regarding  the  block-books  and  typography, 
was  equally  fervid  as  in  the  previous  inflance.  In  his 
'  Obfervations  on  Early  Engraving  and  Printing,'  publiihed  in 
'  Notes  and  Queries'  for  1868,  he  writes, — 

*  According  to  the  notionf  promulgated  by  all  exifUng  iyftems, 
engraving  on  wood  was  extenfively  pradUied  for  many  years  prior  to 
printing  with  movable  types>  as  illoftrated  by  two  grand  and  dif- 
tin6Uve  landmarks,  namely,  certain  works  generally  defcribed  as  the 
''  block-books,"  publiihed  without  date,  place,  printer,  publiiher,  or 
artifPs    name;  and  the  Saint   Chriftopher  of  t423>   hitherto  falla- 

cionily  ftyled  as  the  **  oldeft  known  engraving  with  a  date.*' **  I  at 

once  declare  that  the  argument  or  fyftem  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fuc- 
ceisfully  maintain  b  exadUy  the  converie  of  that  I  have  already 
defcribed,  viz.  I  utterly  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  either  printed 
playing-cards  or  block-books,  with  or  without  text,  images  of  Saints,  or 
Donatufes,  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing  with  movable  types;  and 
I  fiibmit  that  ^  hr  from  their  having  induced  that  invention,  they 
were  all,  without  any  exception,  the  dired  and  immediate  conie- 
quences  which  rtfulted  from  it.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  314.)  **  Both  art  and 
literature  abfblutely  remain  without  one  tittle  of  hSt  worthy  the  name 
of  evidence,  which  can  by  any  human  poflibility  enable  them  to  prove 
the  bareft  exiflence  of  engraving  on  wood  in  Europe  prior  to  1440,  or 
to  identify  a  fingle  individual  with  the  excrcife  of  that  trade  until  they 
reach  the  name  of  **  Michael  Wohlgemuth''  (1434-1519),  to  whom 
Albrecht  Diirer  was  on  Saint  Andrew's  Day,  i486,  duly  apprenticed 
as  a  Formfchneider.'  (p.  315.)  '  Although  therefore  my  obfervations 
will  in  general  apply  to  the  whole  ieries  and  range  of  block-books, 
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my  remtrks  will»  for  the  reafbn  I  have  ftated,  to  fome  extent  be 
(pecially  diredbd  to  the  **  Biblia  Paupenun^''  which  I  may  in  all  fiurneii 
ftate,  I  fhall  venture  to  iniift  was  executed  by  the  (ame  artift  as  pro- 
duced the  ''Canticum"  and  the  '*  Speculum,*'  and  that  fuch  artift 
was  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  none  other.*  (P.  362.)  '  The  Block-book 
was  invented,  and,  as  I  will  hereafter  contend,  and,  I  hope,  fiitisfa^torily 
prove,  we  owe  its  produdlion  to  the  youthful  A.  Diirer,  whilft  his 
father's  apprentice,  he  being,  as  I  will  condufively  (how,  the  m9ft 
accomplijbed  formfcbneider  then  in  exiftence ....  to  avoid  the  expenfe  of 
uiing  metal  type  was  his  firft  objedl,  and  he  accompliihed  it  by 
engraving  on  wood  both  text  and  illuflration.'  (p.  388.)  'I  invite 
the  attention  of  fuch  writers  on  the  fubjeA  of  early  printing  and 
engraving  as  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  M.  Beijeau, 
feeling  affured  that  if  any  talent  can  poflibly  reftore  "Humpty 
Dumpty"  to  his  former  poiition  on  the  wall,  they  are  the  authorities 
bed  qualified  to  do  fo.'  (P.  267.) 

To  this  challenge  M.  Beijeau  replied  in  the  ^  Bookworm,' 
No.  XXXV.  for  November  1868,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
*  Notes  and  Queries :' 

'  fiut  what  to  (ay  now  of  the  new  theory  ibu*ted  in  your  columns  by 
Mr.  Holt,  who  poflefles  a  certain  talent  of  fbphiftry  and  a  greater  power 
of  invedUve  ?  I  would  not  have  uied  fuch  words  if  I  was  not  in* 
eluded  in  this  defpicable  ''genus  omne,"  which  ftill  believes  that  the 
block-books  undoubtedly  preceded  the  invention  of  typography  in 
Europe.  I  carefully  perufed  the  firft  two  letters  of  Mr.  Holt,  but 
as  they  were  merely  prefatory  matter,  there  was  of  couHe  no 
anfwer  to  them.  The  only  thing  in  them  is,  that  the  Saint  Chrifto- 
pher  of  1423,  in  Lord  Spencer's  library,  was  not  tampered  with,  as 
it  was  gratuitouily  fuggefted  by  Sotzmann  and  Koning.  This  I  knew 
perfcdUy  wellj  having  (een  the  original  at  Althorp.  I  knew  as  well  that 
it  was  printed  with  a  prefi  and  printing-ink,  which  latter  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  invented  after  1423.  What  of  that?  Had  we 
not  in  this  nineteenth  century  blocks  of  Albert  Diirer  not  very  long 
ago  printed  in  Germany  \  Mr.  Cavendifh  fioyle,  who  fo  kindly 
introduces  any  ftranger  to  the  Spencer  Library,  has,  no  doubt»  fhown 
Mr.  Holt  the  worm-holed  block  of  the  ^*  Canticum  Canticorum,'* 
ftill  preierved  in  this  valuable  collection.  Does  Mr.  Holt  think  this 
block  is  a  modem  forgery?    It  is  very  well  known  that  Antoine 
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Venrd's  blocks  of  the  '*  Shepheard*8  Calender"  pafTed  into  England, 
and  were  printed  there  at  a  very  late  date.  Why,  then,  could  not 
the  block  of  the  Saint  Chriftophery  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  engraved 
in  1423,  have  been  printed  with  a  prefs  and  the  newly  (?)  invented  ink 
in  1457  ?  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Holt  are  fo  flimiy  that  I  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  iburces,  and  give  dates  and  particulars. 
I  fliould  have  done  Co  if  the  third  letter  of  Mr.  Holt  had  been  fome- 
thing  die  than  (bme  more  pre&tory  matter.  He  afcribes  the  Saint 
Chriilopher  to  Albert  Diirer.  I  have  no  objedlion  to  this  hypothecs, 
fuppofing  it  is  iiipported  by  the  clever  afiertion  of  another  of  your 
corre(pondents,  who  (uggefts  that  this  date  of  1423  was  the  year  of 
the  Jubilee,  in  which  the  indulgences  about  the  Saint  Chriftopher 
image  were  granted,  fiut  that  would  not  prove  anything  whatever 
againft  the  antiquity  of  block-boob,  becauie  thousands  of  fuch  images 
of  &ints  were  printed  and  diftributed  for  cafh  at  the  doors  of  convents. 
But  to  faddle  upon  this  poor  Albert  Diirer  the  drawings  of  the 
*'fiiblia  Pauperum/'  which  are  fcarcely  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  glafs 
ftainer  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  is  too  bad.  To  think  that 
the  artift  who  drew  the  ''Canticum  Canticorum"  in  the  pureft 
ftyle  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  likewise  Albert  Diirer,  is  to  ihow  an 
ignorance  of  mediaeval  art  perfectly  aftounding.  The  artift  who 
made  the  diawingi  of  the  ''  fiiblia  Pauperum  "  could  no  more  draw 
thoie  of  the  "Canticum  Canticorum"  than  the  artift  (whoever  he 
may  be)  of  the  **  Livre  des  Sauvages"  could  copy  the  "  Source  '*  of  M. 
Ingres.  Setting  afide  the  aefthetic  point  of  view,  I  muft  acquaint  Mr. 
Holt  with  the  ftubbom  fa£l,  that  if  Albert  Diirer  engraved  the  blocks 
of  the  ''Speculum  Humanae  Salvationist'  he  muft  have  engraved 
them  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  born  in  1471.  Then 
the  ''Speculum''  had  had  four  editions — ^two  Latin  and  two  Dutch. 
As  new  editions  of  boob  did  not  follow  each  other  in  thefe  early 
times  fo  quickly  as  they  do  in  ours,  when  they  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  we  may  admit — to  fay  nothing  of  the  time  uied  in  engraving 
and  printing  them  by  two  difierent  proceiles :  firft,  the  woodcut  with 
the  frottont  then  the  movable  types  with  a  pre(s — a  period  of  at 
leaft  twelve  years  before  the  curiofity  for  the  folio  editions  of  the 
"Speculum"  was  eidiaufled.  Juft  at  the  end  of  it  Veldener  cut 
the  blocks  in  two,  in  order  to  iUuftrate  a  quarto  printed  edition,  and 
publiflied  it  exaAly  twelve  years  after  the  birth  of  Albert  Diirer.  This 
is,  I  hope,  a  iufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Holt's  theory.' 
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In  anfwer  to  this  Mr.  Holt  faid  that '  deeming  the  fub- 
jed  far  too  ferious  to  be  difpofed  of  in  the  jaunty  ofF-hand 
manner  M.  Berjeau  has  adopted/  he  pledged  himfelf  'to 
ftate  the  grounds  upon  which  I  claim  the  production  of  the 
«*  Biblia,"  the  "  Speculum,"  and  the  "  Canticum,"  as  the  work 
of  Albrecht  Diirer/  What  thefe  grounds  were  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn,  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Planche^  in  his 
^  RecoUei^ons,'  that  Mr.  Holt  had  profecuted  refearches  at 
Niirnberg,  the  refults  of  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  com« 
mitting  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray,  when  his  death  unfor- 
tunately occurred.  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  replied  to  Mr.  Holt's 
challenge  as  follows  (^  Times,'  Auguft  21,  1868) :  — 

*  I  pafled  a  portion  of  laft  autumn  at  Munich,  where  I  undertook 
a  careful  examination  of  the  block-books  contained  in  the  Royal 
Library  —  one  of  the  richeft  collections  known.  No.  24  of  that 
coUe^on  was  a  **  Biblia  Pauperum/*  the  blocks  of  which  are  pretty 
doiely  copied  from  the  original  Dutch  edition,  though  fomewhat 
enriched  in  the  ftyle  of  ornamentation  and  other  details.  It  is  printed 
on  both  fides  of  the  paper  in  printer's  ink,  and  bears  the  date  1470  with 
the  printer's  mark.  There  is  alfo  another  edition  from  the  (ame  block 
(No.  23)  printed  in  diflemper  for  colouring,  and  which  bears  the  fame 
mark  and  date.  A  third  **  Biblia  Pauperum "  of  the  fame  collection 
printed  in  printer's  ink  from  entirely  different  blocb  and  of  very 
inferior  execution,  bears  the  date  1471.  Here,  then,  are  at  once 
no  leis  than  three  of  the  lateft  fpecimens  of  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum," 
all  printed  long  before  1485.  There  is  alfo  an  edition  bearing  the 
name  of  its  printer  or  engraver,  Hans  Sporer,  of  Niimbetg,  date 
1475.  He  is  a  well-known  man,  and  in  his  laft  work  gives,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  name,  his  addrefs  behind  the  church  of  Saint  Martin. 
Thofe  block-books,  which  are  printed  in  printer's  ink  on  both  fides  of 
the  paper,  were  evidently  produced  at  a  period  long  pofterior  to  that 
during  which  the  block-books  were  printed  in  diflemper,  and  on  one 
fide  of  the  paper  only;  thefe  peculiarities  and  their  flyle  of  art  placing 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  mofl  bibliographers,  full  fifty  years  before  the 
latefl  of  the  dates  jufl  referred  to.' 

In  the  Library  at  Althorp  is  a  copy  of  the  '  Biblia  Pau- 
perum '  having  the  date  1467  on  the  hogfkin  binding. 
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Sufficient  has  been  ftated  to  illuftrate  the  advancement  of 
wood-engraving  from  the  produdion  of  flying  (heets  of  fingle 
figures  of  our  Lord  and  Saints  with  merely  names  or  ^  Ora  pro 
nobis '  below  them,  through  combined  fets  of  leaves,  entirely 
impreiTed  on  one  fide  with  numerous  figures  and  explanatory 
inicriptions,  all  cut  on  the  fame  block,  up  to  the  combination 
of  wood-engraving,  with  the  fully  developed  art  of  the  printer. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  firfl  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  (econd  half,  at  which  time 
we  have  frequent  indications  of  the  period  and  locality  of  the 
produ6Uon  of  prints,  either  from  the  adual  dates  being  given  or 
from  the  arms  of  perfbns  and  of  places  being  engraved  on 
them*  This  knowledge  can  be  confirmed  and  added  to  by  the 
references  to  particular  wood-engravers  or  ^ formfchneidem^ 
made  in  the  regiflers  of  thofe  cities  —  fuch  as  Ulm,  Augfburg, 
Niimberg,  &c.  —  in  which  the  art  firfl  flourifhed.  For  an 
account  of  fome  of  thefe  cuts  and  the  names  regiflered,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  PafT.  vi.  p.  37,  et  feq.  The  period  thus 
pafTed  through  is,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of  the  art,  and  the 
fludent  and  colledor  of  ancient  prints  muft  be  of  cool  tem- 
perament if  he  fdi\  to  experience  a  large  amount  of  interefl  as 
regards  its  hifloiy  and  a  continuous  defire  to  add  to  his  col- 
ItGdon  (bme  precious  relic  of  its  time.  Several  of  its  remains 
bequeathed  to  us  are — as  it  will  have  been  feen — pricelefs  and 
unique,  not  to  be  poflefled  by  others  than  their  prefent  owners, 
and  unprocurable  by  love  or  money.  Such  gems  as  the  Saint 
Chriflopher,  the  Angelic  Salutation,  the  Saint  Brigita,  &c.  of 
the  Althorp  Library,  the  Saint  Sebaftian  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  the  much  -  can vafTed  BrufTels  Prints  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  of  the  Cabinet  at  Berlin,  &c.  &c.  have  all 
become  cloiflered,  never  to  break  their  vows  until  the  Go- 
vernments which  own  them  and  the  lordly  houfes  which 
prote£l  them  fhall  prize  them  no  more.  As  this  is  not 
likely  (bon  to  happen,  and  as  hopes  of  replica  being  found  are 
only  of  the  faintefl  charader,  there  is  no  confolation  to  the 
votary  of  our  purfuit  than  what  he  may  procure  from  the 
bcfl  fac-fimiles.      Other  examples,  though  often  unique  and 
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always  coftly  —  fuch  as  the  fpecimens  which  adorned  the 
Weigel  CoUedlion  at  Leipzig  —  may  be  occafionally  obtained, 
it  is  true,  when  brought  to  the  hammer  or  through  private 
(burces.  But  fuch  opportunities  muft  become  leis  and  lefs 
frequent,  and  the  prices  will  rife.  It  is  the  fame  as  refpeds 
the  block-books  and  fimilar  xylographs ;  there  are  thofe  which 
are  unique,  and  preferved  in  public  and  royal  colledions ;  fuch 
are  unobtainable.  There  are  others,  and  thefe  often  moft 
noteworthy,  which  are  at  rare  intervals  to  be  bought  —  but  at 
what  price  ?  At  the  Crivenna  (ale  a  copy  of  the  'Apocalypfe' 
was  fold  for  510  florins,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  in 
18 15,  paid  201/.  for  a  copy  of  the  ^  Biblia  Pauperum;'  and 
both  thefe  works,  when  they  have  fince  appeared  for  com- 
petition, have  realifed  ftill  higher  prices.  At  the  recent 
Weigel  fale  (May  1872)  the  Britifh  Mufeum  paid  above 
1000/.  (7150  thalers)  for  a  unique  and  complete  copy  of 
the  firft  edition  of  the  ^Ars  Moriendi/  and  nearly  500/. 
(3310  thalers)  for  a  firft  edition  of  the  Apocalypfe.  A 
^  Biblia  Pauperum,'  coloured,  and  in  fine  condition,  brought 
not  hx  (hort  of  400/.  (2363  thalers).  At  the  Yemeniz  (ale 
in  1867  a  copy  of  the  ^Apocalypfe'  fold  for  200/.,  and  one 
of  the  '  Ars  Moriendi'  for  382/.  The  Editio  Princeps  of  the 
latter  work  belonging  to  the  Corfer  Library  realifed  415/. 
about  a  year  afterwards.  The  '  Speculum'  of  the  Spencer 
collection — a  firft  edition,  with  two  imperfe£l  leaves — coft 
300/.  Now  it  might  be  worth  double  this  amount,  fince 
700/.,  and  even  looo/.,  have  been  paid  for  fine  examples 
of  this  book.  Thefe  prices  may  ftartle  the  novice,  but 
the  young  bibliophilift  will  hear  of  them  with  great  com- 
pofure.  What,  he  will  (ay,  is  your  ^  Ars  Moriendi '  to  the 
Roxburgh  ^  Decameron  ? ' —  that  fmall  folio  in  faded  yellow 
maroon  binding,  of  black  letter,  printed  by  Chriftopher 
Valdarfer  at  Venice  in  1471,  and  purchafed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  at  the  fale  of  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh 
in  18 1 2,  for  2260/.  Until  recently,  the  young  iconophilift 
would  have  been  without  reply.  But  not  fo  now ;  for,  when 
the  Roxburgh  ^Decameron'  was  refold  in   1819,  it  realifed 
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only  918/.  15/.,  fhowing  that  its  previous  price  was  artificial, 
wbik  the  firft  edition  of  the  ^  Ars  Moriendi'  brought  —  as  we 
have  ftated— -in  1872,  above  1000/.,  and  there  is  not  any 
reafon  to  think  that,  if  it  were  refold,  it  would  bring  lefs  than 
half  its  value,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ^  Decameron/  But  let  not 
our  novice  be  quite  difheartened,  for  we  can  aflure  him  that,  at 
the  Yemeniz  fale,  a  copy  of  the  ^  Speculum  * —  we  cannot  fay 
in  what  condition — was  to  be  had  for  78/.  Even  this  he  may 
think  fomewhat  beyond  his  mark.  If  fo,  he  muft  4I0,  as  we 
have  done,  be  content  with  facfimiles  and  reduced  copies. 
Some  (iich  records  as  thefe  of  the  incunabuUij  which  have 
been  reviewed,  fhould  commence  every  fyftematic  colledion. 
Becaufe  the  ftudent  cannot  grace  his  cabinet  with  a  Saint 
Chriftopher  or  a  block-book,  there  is  not  any  reafon  why  he 
(hould  not  pofleis  fome  memorials  of  them,  and  therefore  we  (ay 
let  him  procure  them  as  foon  as  he  can.  The  beft  Saint 
Chriftopher  he  can  obtain  is  the  facfimile,  by  Ottley,  in  his 
'  Hiftory  of  Engraving,'  and  which  may  be  met  with  occa- 
fionally  as  a  loofe  piece  for  a  few  (hillings.  We  have  fo 
purchafod  it  twice  over;  once  in  an  odd  lot,  bought  at  an 
audionj  and  again  —  not  veiy  long  fince— -we  efpied  it  in  a 
fhop- window,  and  foon  made  it  our  own,  at  the  coft  of 
one  fhOling  and  fixpence.  A  facfimile  of  the  BrufTels  Print 
Ihould  likewife  be  fought  for.  We  know  of  three  copies,  viz. 
thofe  given  by  ReifFenberg,  Ruelens,  and  Lutherau.  They  differ 
fomewhat  in  coarfenefs  of  outline,  colour,  and  diftindne& 
of  parts ;  which  is  the  more  corred  we  cannot  fay,  but  pro- 
bably that  of  M.  Ruelens  is  the  moft  eafily  procurable.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  ^  Documents  Iconographiques,'  &c.,  liv.  3 
(No.  19  of  our  ^  Bibliography').  A  reduced  illuftration  may  be 
met  with  in  the  ^Athenaeum,'  fee  ante^  p.  172. 

From  the  Memoir  of  M.  Ruelens,  may  alfo  be  obtained  a 
fiLcfimile  of  La  Vierge  Immaculee  of  Berlin,  and  M.  Beijeau 
has  engraved  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Library  of  the  Arfenal  at 
Paris,  a  print  fuppofed  by  Delaborde  to  be  of  as  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher.     With  refpe£l  to  block-books,  we 
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may  refer  to  the  facfimiles  of  the '  Biblia  Paupenim,'  ^  Speculum/ 
and  ^  Canticum  Canticorum/  produced  by  M.  Berjeau  as  the 
next  beft  things  to  the  originals.  Reference  to  Sotheby's  ^  Prin- 
cipla  Typographica '  may  be  advantageoufly  made,  as  likewife 
to  that  admirable  work — the  *  Hiftory  of  Wood  Engraving '  by 
Jackfon  and  Chatto.  In  the  latter  may  be  found  reduced 
copies  of  all  our  old  friends,  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  Saint 
Brigita,  the  Annunciation,  &c.,  numerous  examples  of  cuts 
from  block-books^  and  of  mifcellaneous  things  to  which 
reference  has  not  been  made  here.  The  work  in  queftion 
may  be  confldered  a  mine  of  valuable  information  and  illuftra- 
tton  of  the  hiftoiy  of  wood-engraving  included  in  the  period 
from  the  date  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  to  the  etid  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Should  earlier  (burces  of  information  be 
defired,  the  writings  of  Heinecken  may  be  confulted,  par- 
ticularly his  ^  Idee  Generale,'  &c.,  BibL  30.  To  this  writer 
credit  is  due  for  having  firft  brought  before  us  a  hiftory  of 
thofe  interefting  xylographs,  the  Books  of  Images.  Should 
the  collector  defire  a  leaf  or  two  of  fecfimiles  of  the  '  Biblia 
Pauperum'  or  ^  Speculum'  to  follow  the  copies  of  the  Saint 
Chriftopher  and  the  Bruflfels  Print,  fuppofed  to  be  now  in  his 
cabinet,  it  may  be  ufeful  for  him  to  know  that  M.  Beijeau 
has  reproduced  fingle  leaves  as  if  for  fuch  purpofe.  Such 
fpecimens  may  likewife  be  found  in  the  ^  Bookworm '  along  with 
many  other  memoranda  of  incunabula  out  of  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  iconophilift. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw  attentiori  to  the 
feveral  examples  of  xylographic  works  contained  in  that  great 
ftore-houfe  of  literary  valuables,  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  remind- 
ing the  reader  at  the  fame  time  that  the  coUedions  of  Munich 
and  Wolfenbuttel  are  famous  for  their  riches  in  block-books. 
The  following  is  extraded  from  the  Guide  to  the '  Printed  Books 
exhibited  to  the  Public,'  in  the  King's  Library  of  our  National 
Collection,  as  fhowing  what  fine  famples  are  open  to  the 
infpedion  of  the  curious,  almoft  any  day  he  likes.  There 
are  in  the   Print  Room  fome  modern  impreflions  alfo  from 
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two  old  blocks  of  the  ^  Apocalypfe,'  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Earl 
Spencer. 

Case  I. — Block-Books. 

1.  Biblia  Paupemm^  or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  once  a  popular  manual 
of  devotion,  and  fuppoied  to  be  the  earlleft  of  the  '  block-books ;'  L  e, 
books  printed  from  carved  blocks  of  wood  on  one  fide  of  the  leaf  only, 
and  executed  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  during  the  firft  three 
quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cuts  are  coloured  by  hand. 
Confidered  by  Heinecken  to  be  the  firft  edition.  See  his  'Idee 
Generale,'  &c.,  p.  292.     Purchafed  in  1 848. 

2.  Biblia  Pauperum. — ^Block-book;  the  fecond  edition,  according 
to  Heinecken,  '  Id&  G^n^ale,'  p.  307.  From  the  library  of  King 
Geoi]ge  III. 

3.  Biblia  Pauperum. — Block-booL  Bequeathed  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville. 

4.  Biblia  Pauperum. — ^Block-booL  A  German  edition,  the  laft 
leaf  of  which  bears  the  date  1475*  This  edition  is  remarkable  for 
having  a  fignature  in  the  centre  of  the  fold  between  each  two  leaves. 
Purchafed  in  1 842. 

5.  The  Apocalypie  of  St.  John. — ^Block-book ;  the  fifth  edition, 
according  to  Heinecken.     From  the  library  of  King  Geoige  III. 

6.  The  Apocalypie  of  St.  John. — Block-book,  with  the  cuts 
coloured.     From  the  library  of  King  Geoige  HI. 

7.  The  Book  of  Canticles. — ^Block-book.  Some  copies  of  thb  edi- 
tion have  a  Dutch  in(cription  at  the  head  of  the  firft  leaf.  This  copy 
has  the  infcription.  See  Otdey's  '  Hiftory  of  Engraving,'  vol.  1.  p. 
139.     Purchafed  in  1838. 

8.  The  Book  of  Canticles. — Block-book,  with  the  cuts  coloured 
by  hand,  and  without  any  infcription.  See  Heinecken,  '  Idcc  Gene- 
lale,'  Sec,  p.  374.     Bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode. 

9.  Defen(brium  inviolatae  Virginitatis  beatae  Mariae  Virginis. — 
Block-book,  with  the  cuts  coloured,  fuppofed  to  be  unique.  The  date 
1470  occurs  on  p.  i.     Purchafed  in  1849. 

10.  Defenfbrium  inviolatas  Virginitatis  beatae  Mariae  Virginu. — 
Block-booL  Deicribed  by  Jacobs  and  Ukert,  '  Beitrage  zur  alt.  Litt.* 
p.  98,  et  icqq.     Purchafed  in  1854. 
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Case  II. — Block-Books. 

1.  Ars  Memorandi;  or,  a  Memoria  Technica  for  learning  by 
heart  the  four  Gospels. — Block-book ;  the  fecond  edition,  accoiding  to 
Heinecken,  '  Idee  G6n6rale/  &c.,  p.  396.     Porchafed  in  1854. 

2.  Speculam  Humans  Salvationis.  —Block-book.  Grenville  Cata- 
logue»  Part  i,  vol.  ii.  p.  678.  Bequeathed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville. 

3.  Ars  Moriendi.— Block*book ;  the  (econd  edition,  according  to 
Heinecken,  '  Idee  Generale,'  p.  406.     Purchafed  in  1845. 

4.  Ars  Moriendi. — ^Block-book.    Purchafed  in  1846. 

5.  Turris  Sapiencie. — A  fingle  page*  printed  from  a  block.  Pur- 
chafed in  1 849. 

6.  Temptationes  Demonis.-*A  fingle  page  printed  from  a  block, 
fhowing  the  feven  deadly  fins  and  the  minor  fins  which  fpring  from 
them,  with  the  texts  of  Scripture  applicable  to  each.  Defcribed  in 
'  North  Britifh  Review '  for  Nov.  1846,  p.  153.     Purchafed  in  1842. 

7.  Mirabilia  Romse,  in  German.  —  Block-book,  unknowji  to 
Heinccken,  printed  about  1480.  Defcribed  in  *  JEAe»  Althorp.'  ii. 
188.     Puichafedm  1857. 

8.  A  German  Almanack,  by  Magifter  Johann  von  Kunfperck,  /.  e. 
Johann  Miiller,  called  Regiomontanus.  —  Block-book,  produced  at  the 
prefs  of  the  celebrated  Aflronomer  Regiomontanus,  at  Nurembexg, 
about  1474.  Suppofed  to  be  the  earlieil  printed  almanack.  Defcribed 
in  'Panzer's  Annalen,'  i.  p.  j6.     Purchafed  in  183$. 

9.  A  German  Almanack. — Block-book,  printed  at  Mentz  about 
1 490.     Purchafed  in  1835. 

ID.  A  German  AlmanacL — Block-book,  printed  at  Leipzig,  by 
Cunradt  Kacheloven,  about  1490.     Purchafed  in  18$  3. 

11.  Opera  nova  contemplativa.  Figure  del  Tefbmento  Vecchio. 
— The  lafl  block-book;  printed  at  Venice  about  15 10,  by  Giovanni 
Andrea  VavafTore.     Purchafed  in  1 848. 

12.  Impreflion  from  a  block,  reprefenting  Chrifl,  guarded  by 
Soldiers,  before  Herod. — Suppofed  date  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Found  pafied  infide  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  the 
<  Vitae  Patrum,'  attributed  to  St.  Jerome.     Purchafed  in  1852. 

13.  An  impreflion  from  a  block,  reprefenting  the  Viigin  Mary 
and  Infant  Jefus  between  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne. — This  and  the 
following  wood-print  (the  *  Seven  Ages ')  arc  paired  on  the  infide  of 
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what  were  the  coyers  of  N.  de  Ljn's  '  MoralU  Taper  Bibliam/    Pur- 
chafed  in  1846. 

14.  Impreffion  from  a  blocks  representing  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man, 
with  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  in  the  centre. — Date  about  146a  De* 
fcribed  in  the  '  Archaeologia/  vol.  xxxv.,  1853.     Purchased  in  1846. 

15.  Planetenbuch. — Block^book  reprefenting  the  planets  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  and  their  influences  on  human 
life,  with  German  metrical  deicriptions.  Printed  about  1470.  Pur- 
chaied  in  i860. 

Though  trammelled  at  his  outiet,  the  young  coUedor  muft 
not  defpond,  for  it  may  happen  that  on  fome  fortunate  day  he 
Quy  come  acrofs  a  few  inches,  of  coarfe,  not  very  clean  paper, 
having  on  it  fome  fhrange-looking,  if  not,  grotefque  figures, 
reprefenting  perhaps  Chrifl  feized  in  Gethfemane,  or  Bearing 
the  Cro&.  The  forms  will  be  in  outline  only,  and  of  one 
thicknefs,  the  drapery  rounded  or  more  likely  angular  in  its 
folds.  The  outline  will  look  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  by 
rubbing  ink — pale,  dark,  or  even  black  through  the  flits  of  a 
ftencil  plate  rather  than  from  an  engraved  block.  Shadows 
will  be  wanting,  the  perfpedive  odd,  and  the  whole  may  be 
coloured  with  green,  red,  brown,  and  purple  water  or  ^  body' 
paint.  Yet  the  flory  cannot  be  miflaken,  nor  can  the  expref^ 
fion  and  eameflnefs  of  the  adtors  in  it  be  miffed.  Such  a  piece 
is  now  before  us,  and  flrange  as  the  whole  compofltion  is,  yet 
in  the  chief  figure  there  is  both  dignity  and  grace.  Should 
fuch  a  cut  look  rather  mouldy  or  dirty,  never  mind,  let  it  be 
bought  at  once,  the  mould  and  the  dirt  are  but  as  the  patina 
on  an  ancient  bronze.  Such  a  morceau  as  this  the  coUedor 
nuy  regifler  in  his  catalogue,  ^  Anonymous  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  It  and  its  contemporaries 
have  become  too  rare  to  be  fuffered  to  efcape  when  they  come 
within  grafp.  Do  not  regard  the  cofl,  pay  it  and  forego  fome 
other  difideratunu  Fine  Rembrandts,  choice  Albert  Dtirers, 
rare  Schongauers,  and  precious  Marc  Antonios,  may  be  more 
readily  obtained  if  one  choofes  to  pay  their  price.  But  not  fo 
thefe  rough-looking  incunabula^  they  rarely  occur  for  fale,  pay 
what  you   like,  though   when   they  do   occur  they  may  be 
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obtained  for  lefs  than  Aich  examples  as  have  been  juft  named. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  they  will  difappear  almoft  entirely 
from  the  market,  now  the  difperfion  of  the  Weigel  CoUe&ion 
has  taken  place.  In  it  they — ^at  leaft  all  the  floating  examples 
— had  gradually  become  amafled,  now  they  have  been  difperfed 
and  many  have  taken  up  their  permanent  abodes  in  public 
cabinets.  Some  no  doubt  have  gone  into  private  hands,  and 
they  may  again  prefent  themfelves  at  long  intervals.  We 
know  that  as  we  write  (December  1872)  a  few  fuch  early 
woodcuts  may  be  purchafed  in  Germany,  varying  in  price, 
from  2/.  lOi.  to  10  guineas,  but  they  are  very  few,  we  believe ; 
and  could  we  have  aflForded  it  they  ihould  be  fewer,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  grateful,  fince  our  cabinet  is  not  deftitute  of  feme 
examples  from  the  famous  Leipzig  coIle6Uon. 

Some  fuch  pieces  as  have  been  referred  to,  we  muft  con- 
fider  as  carrying  the  fludent  forward  to  the  time  of  which 
early  wood-engravings  either  fingly  or  as  contained  in  books, 
may  be  comparatively  eafily  procurable,  if  their  price  be  not 
an  objed.  This  time  ftill  includes,  however,  ten  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  the  period  of  eafily  procurable  prints 
may  be  dated  from  1490,  the  year  about  which  the  *  Schatz* 
behalter '  (1491),  the  ^  Hortus  Sanitatis '  (1491),  and  Niimberg 
^Chronicle*  (1493)  appeared,  works  abundantly  illuflrated  by 
the  wood-engraver,  and  from  imperfect  copies  of  which  the 
engravings  are  not  unfrequently  cut  to  find  their  way  to  the 
portfolio  of  the  print-dealer.  It  is  true  that  from  1470  the 
pradice  of  introducing  woodcuts  into  printed  books  became  pretty 
general  throughout  Germany,  while  in  the  Englifh  language 
Caxton's  '  Game  and  Playe  of  the  ChefTe,'  printed  about  1476, 
was  the  firfl  work  containing  illuflrations  either  from  wood  or 
from  metal  in  relief.  In  1482  Ptolemy's  '  Cofmography ' 
was  printed  at  Ulm,  with  maps  engraved  on  wood  \  while  in 
i486  the  Latin  edition  of  Breydenbach's  ^  Travels '  was  printed 
at  Mainz,  containing  a  very  beautifully  engraved  frondfpiece 
in  which  crofs-hatching  was  introduced  for  the  firfl  time. 
(Chatto,  Bibl.  38.)  But  thefe,  and  like  illuflrated  books  of 
the  period,  are  rare  and  very  expenfive  treafures,  coming  oftener 
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within  the  range  of  the  bibliophilift  than  within  that  of  the  print- 
coUedor.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  latter  muft  remain 
content  with  fome  cuts  from  one  or  other  of  the  three  works 
previoufly  mentioned. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  a  certain  diftindion  (hould  be 
always  kept  between  the  earlier  xylographic  works  before 
referred  to  and  the  woodcut  illuftrations  of  the  firft  books 
printed  from  movable  metallic  type.  The  Books  of  Images 
were  works  of  art  in  the  fenfe  that  they  were  executed  by 
artiftic  draughtfmen,  eilaying  a  new  procedure  which  was  to 
find  a  rival  in  copperplate  engraving;  while  the  cuts  introduced 
into  the  printed  books  were  nothing  further  than  the  coarfe 
efforts,  probably  of  mere  cutters  of  wood-blocks,  card-markers, 
or  printer's  workmen,  to  whom  the  mafter  printers  themfelves 
intrufted  fuch  work.     As  M.  Didot  obferves : — 

'  It  may  be  fidd  without  much  ezaggeradon  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  figures  which  decorate  the  books  of  the  early  printers,  are  fo 
badly  drawn  chat  they  refemble  quite  as  much  apes  as  human  forms. 
This  ftatement  may  be  at  once  confirmed  by  infpe£lion  of  the  firfl 
typographic  work  of  Pfifter — the  Fables  of  Boner — in  which  on  the 
firft  cut  are  to  be  feen  repreiented  children  fcarcely  diftinguiihable 
from  monkeys,  except  by  the  coftume.  In  the  works  printed  by 
Bamlcr  and  Antoine  de  Soig,  the  figures  are  juft  as  coariely  executed.* 
(fiibL  i8»col.  14.) 

We  have  been  alluding  to  the  illuftrated  books  of  the  Ger- 
man fchool  only ;  fome  of  the  Italian  works  are  different,  as 
we  fhall  fee,  in  this  reiped,  as  are  alfo  fome  one  or  two 
German  engravings,  fuch,  e.g.^  as  the  title-page  to  Breyden- 
bach's  ^  Travels,'  &c.  It  may  be  laid  as  the  rule  that  all  wood- 
cuts appearing  in  books  printed  before  i486  confift  of  little 
more  than  outline  with  the  ihadows  and  folds  of  the  draperies 
indicated  by  a  feries  of  ihort  parallel  lines,  but  without  the 
introduction  of  any  lines  croffing  each  other,  forming  what  is 
technically  termed  '  crofs-hatching,'  and  they  are  often  inferior 
both  in  defign  and  execution  to  the  heft  of  the  block-books. 
It  is  in  Breydenbach's  'Travels'  (i486),  where  crofs-hatching 
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firft  occurs,  that  the  drawing  and  compofition  of  a  pradifed 
artift  firft  appear. 

Book-plates,  except  cuts  from  very  early  works^  or  under 
fome  exceptional  conditions,  may  be  difcarded  by  the  colledor. 
But  he  (hould  have  a  few  from  the  Niirnberg  ^  Chronicle '  for 
more  reafons  than  one.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  pofitively  known 
who  were  the  defigners — if  not,  the  adual  engravers — of  the 
illuftrations.  In  the  fecond  place,  of  the  ^  mathematical  men  * 
(killed  in  the  art  of  painting,  who  fuperintended  the  work,  one — 
(Wolgemut,  or  Wohlgemuth) — was  the  mafter  of  Albert  Diirer. 
In  the  third  place,  ^  the  peculiarity  of  the  cuts  in  the  Nuremberg 
Chronicle  is  that  they  generally  contain  more  of  what  engravers 
term  ^^  colour,"  than  any  which  had  previoufly  appeared,  as 
well  as  crofs-hatching.'  (Chatto.)  There  has  been  evidently 
much  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artift  to  produce  *  efFed  *  by 
ftrongly  marked  (hadows  cut  in  ftout  contiguous  lines.  The 
book  is  a  folio,  compiled  by  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  phyfician  of 
Niirnberg  treating — we  may  (ay — de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibuf- 
dam  aliisj  illuftrated  with  views  of  towns,  figures,  and  bufts  of 
eminent  peribns,  the  number  of  cuts  being  about  two  thoufand, 
executed  under  the  fupervi(ion  of  Michael  Wolgemut  and 
Wilhelm  PleydenwurfF,  and  printed  by  Anthony  Koberger  in 
1493  at  Niirnberg.  We  certainly  muft  agree  with  Chatto  as 
to  the  generality  of  the  cuts  of  the  Niirnberg  Chronicle 
being  '  rubbi(h,'  and  with  Didot  that  the  book  is  rather  ^  un 
livre  d*imagerie  que  dart/  Some  of  the  prophets,  as  Joel, 
Ofea,  Ifaiah,  are  abfurdly  ludicrous,  the  firft  doing  duty  after- 
wards as  Sorobabel.  The  cuts  have  indeed  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  manufactured  cuts,  furnifhed  by  contrad  at 
(b  much  per  hundred,  as  though  quantity  and  not  quality  had 
been  the  chief  objed  of  the  publifher.  There  is,  however, 
rather  an  tScStive  title  to  the  Latin  edition,  and  the  repre- 
fentation  of  Niirnberg  it(elf  is  fo  natural  that  we  fancy  as  we 
look  at  it  that  we  can  make  out  the  houfe  of  Albert  Diirer. 
Evidently  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  infure  corre&nefs 
with  this  cut  than  with  any  other}  the  two  churches,  St. 
Lorenz  and  St.  Sebald,  are  named,  and  the  wooden  bridge  over 
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the  moat  appears  to  us  juft  like  that  we  crofled  but  the  other  day 
(1871).  The  large  cut  of  the  Glorification  of  the  Son  in  the 
'  Schatzbehalter '  (Koberger,  1491)  is  perhaps  the  beft  fpeci- 
men  known  of  Wohlgemuth's  power  as  a  wood-engraver,  and 
of  which  a  fiicfimile  is  given  by  Weigel  (Bibl.  71).  From  the 
period  of  Koberger^s  publications,  crofs-hatching  as  a  means  of 
reprefenting  (hade  and  of  indicating  local  colour,  may  generally 
be  obferved  in  old  German  wood-cuts,  though  in  Italy  the  old 
method  of  engraving  without  crofs-hatchings,  and  chiefly  in 
outline,  continued  to  prevail  for  thirty  years  after. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING  FROM  ALBERT 
DURER  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Division  II. — ^Wood-Engraving. 

^. — Albrecht  Diirer  and  his  fchool,  the  Maximilian  Circle. 
«. — ^Burgkmair,  Schaufelin,  Springinklee. 
Bro&mery  the  Cranachs,  Beham. 

Baldung,  Altdorfer.  ' 

Holbein,  Lukas  van  Leyden.  ^ 

Virgil  Solisy  J.  Amman,  Stimmer. 
Van  Sichem,  Jegher. 
$. — Early  French  Books,  the   'Books  of  Hours'  of  Verard, 
Voflre,  and  others. 
Bernard  Solomon. 
t. — Early  '  Moral  Play/  Caz ton's  Illuftrated  Works,  Cranmer's 
Catechifm,  Coverdale's  Bible. 

AS  the  iixteenth  century  approached  a  new  era  dawned 
on  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  A  great  genius  appeared, 
who  was  remarkable  not  only  as  a  deiigner  on  wood,  but  as 
painter,  copper-plate  engraver,  and  carver.  He  was  engineer 
alfo,  and  not  unknown  as  a  writer. 

'  In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where,  acrois  broad  meadow  lands, 
Rife  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg  the  ancient  (lands. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There,  when  Art  was  Hill  Religion,  with  a  (Imple,  reverent  heart 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelifl  of  Art.' 
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He  is  the  iirft  mafter  whofe  name  we  have  to  mention 
fyftematically,  and  of  his  works  we  have  to  advife  the 
coUedor  to  procure  all  of  good  ftate  and  condition  that  his 
means  will  permit 

Albrecht  Durer.     Born,  Niirnberg,  147 1  j  died,  Niirn- 

berg,  1528. 

(Bartichyvol.  vil.  p.  5.) 

This  great  and  much-admired  mafter  will,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  following  pages,  come  before  us  as  wood-engraver 
(or  defigner  ?  on  wood),  niellift,  worker  with  the  buririy  dry- 
point,  and  etching-needle.  Conneded  with  engraving,  either 
on  wood  or  metal,  Durer  ftands  forth  as  one  of  its  brighteft 
ornaments :  in  fad,  wood-engraving  may  be  faid  to  have  had 
a  new  birth  in  the  old  city  of  Franconia.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ^  Apocalypfe,'  in  1498,  the  whole  artiftic  charac- 
ters of  this  department  of  art  underwent  a  change,  produced, 
as  it  were,  by  the  magic  wand  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth's 
apprentice.  From  the  ftruggling  efforts  of  archaic  quaint- 
nefs  it  freed  itfelf  at  once,  and  exhibited  a  fpirit  of  fublimity 
and  grace  clothed  in  extraordinary  technical  excellence,  not 
furpafTed  in  (bme  refpeds  —  confidering  its  intention  —  by  the 
efforts  of  more  recent  times.  This  holds  good,  not  only  as 
refpeds  wood-engraving,  but  alio,  to  a  great  extent,  as  regards 
engraving  on  copper-plate  in  the  fchools  of  the  North.  In  the 
latter  branch,  it  is  true,  the  technical  excellencies  of  the  Mafter 
of  1466,  and  of  Martin  Schongauer,  as  alfb  of  the  Mafter  of  the 
Caduceus  (Jacob  Walch?),  are  far  fuperior  relatively  when 
compared  with  the  beft  examples  of  wood-engraving  which  we 
could  procure  of  the  fame  epoch.  Neverthelefs,  from  the 
jineft  of  the  works  of  the  mafters  juft  named,  the  rife  is 
indeed  great  to  the  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Knight  and  Death, 
the  Saint  Euftachius,  and  the  Saint  Jerome  of  Albert  Diirer. 
The  name  of  Diirer  holds  the  fame  poiition  in  the  Northern 
fchools  as  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  does  in  the  fchools  of 
the  South.     Whether  regard  be  had  to  the  defign  or  to  the 
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technical  (kill  of  Diirer,  he  is  not  lefs  a  marvel — fpringing  up 

at  once,  as  if  by  virtue  of  fome  fupernal  power,  in  order  to 

impart  a  new  fpirit  and  purpofe  unto  art.     In  general  invent- 

ivenefs,  in  myftic  and  weird-like  combinations,  in  romantic 

thought,  in  a  kind  of  poetic  realifm  and  natural  truthfulnefs, 

this 

*  Mod  fuper-fenfuoufs  of  the  Tons  of  art ' 

ranks  fecond  to  none.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  beiides 
thefe  powers  of  a  great  defigner,  he  was  (b  perfed  a  mafter  in 
the  ufe  of  the  graver  that  his  beft  cuts  and  fineft  plates  could 
not  be  furpaflfed  quoad  their  technic  in  our  own  day,  we  can 
hardly  overrate  the  extent  of  his  abilities.  Our  admiration 
increafes,  too,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  every- 
day life  of  the  artift.  His  fimplenefs  of  heart,  purity  of  life, 
and  excellence  of  charader,  demand  from  us  a  rcfye&.  due 
to  the  man  altogether  apart  from  his  works.  As  we  ponder 
over  Diirer  we  difcover  that  beneath  the  outer  garments 
of  limplicity  and  daily  toil  lay  the  poetic  and  myftic  fervour 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  To  employ  the  words  of  Mr.  Ha- 
merton,  Diirer — 

*  was  one  of  the  moft  grave  artifts  who  ever  lived.  There  is  a  quality 
in  all  Diirer *s  work  which  gives  it  an  inexhauflible  intereft ;  it  always 
makes  us  feel  that  we  have  not  yet  got  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  there 
are  meanings  in  it  deeper  than  any  we  have  yet  read^  and  that  clofer 
and  more  intelligent  ftudy  will  be  rewarded  by  fiirther  knowledge  and 
foUer  enjoyment.  His  intenfe  ferioufheisy  his  powerful  and  fome  what 
morbid  imagination,  gave  him  a  tendency  to  philofbphical  and  poetical 
fuggeftion  (bmewhat  beyond  the  range  of  graphic  art.  It  is  eafy  to 
propoie  iblutions  of  Diirer's  enigmas,  but  what  he  really  intended  in 
ibme  of  his  moil  elaborate  plates  will  perhaps  remain  for  ever  a 
myftery.  Who  knows  what  was  in  Durer's  mind  when  he  engraved 
the  Great  Horie  ?  Certainly  his  purpofe  was  not  fimply  the  defigning 
of  a  mufcular  quadruped.' 

Yet  there  have  been,  and  no  doubt  there  ftill  are,  thofe 
who,  neither  in  Diirer  nor  in  the  whole  of  the  German  and 
Flemifh  fchools,  perceive  anything  beyond  a  purely  technical 
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ability.  Liften,  e,g.j  to  Cumberland,  who,  in  a  profefled  treatife 
on  ancient  prints^  thus  exprefTes  himfelf : — 

'  In  the  early  German  fchools  we  find  little  elfe  but  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art,  without  the  (bul  or  fpirit  of  ideality ;  whereas,  in  the 
firfl  efibrts  of  Italy,  there  are  feeling,  grace,  fentimcnt,  and  nature. 
Neither  can  the  h6k  be  denied,  that  even  in  the  bed  of  the  laborious 
Germans,  Albert  Diirer,  we  find  only  a  learned  pedant,  and  (hall  in 
vain  ieek  for  grace,  ezpreflion,  fentiment,  or  poetic  compofition.  When 
he  attempted  the  fublune,  as  in  his  Melancholia  and  Armed  War- 
rior, he  was  only  lugubrious ;  when  the  beautiful,  as  in  his  Nymphs 
and  Satyrs,  grotesque  and  vulgar ;  and  in  all  his  Scripture  hiftories, 
where  we  expeA  to  find  fentiment,  monotonous  and  dull.  In  the 
mechanic  part  it  cannot  be  denied  he  was  fine,  but  he  always  applied 
his  graver  in  the  fame  way ;  but  who  would  not  prefer  one  of  Schia- 
vone's  elegant  fcratches  on  pewter  to  the  elaborate,  overworked  per- 
formances of  the  great  German  mailer?*  (P.  33.)  'If  flich,  then,  is 
the  efied  produced  by  Diirer  on  intelligent  minds,  what  ihall  we  iay  to 
the  Van  Leydens  and  a  hundred  other  imitators  ? ' 

But  enough  of  this.  He  who  could  look  upon  the  feated 
Virgin  of  the  title  to  the  *  Epitome  in  Divae  Parthenices  Marias 
Hiftoriam,'  and  not  perceive  grace  and  expreffion ;  on  the 
forrowing  figure  of  the  title  of  the  *  Smaller  Paffion,'  and  not 
find  fentiment ;  on  the  ^  Knight  and  Death,'  and  difcover  only 
the  lugubrious;  would  be  fcarcely  one  whofe  judgment  any 
more  than  his  feeling  would  be  worth  much  confideration —  at 
leaft  out  of  the  fphere  of  his  Italian  proclivities.  It  fhould  be 
remembered  that,  as  Mrs.  Heaton  well  puts  it, — 

'  Albert  Diirer  is  by  no  means  an  artifl  who  appeals  to  all  the 
world.  The  beauty  and  holinefs  of  Raphael,  the  grace  of  Correggio, 
the  glorious  colour  of  Titian  and  Rubens,  even  the  power  and  majefty 
of  Michael  Angelo,  can  be  appreciated,  to  fome  extent,  by  all  but  the 
mod  ignorant  or  infenfible ;  but  the  fecret  of  Diirer 's  ftrength  lies 
further  from  the  furface,  and  requires  more  of  intelle£lual  and  imagina- 
tive effort  in  its  ftudy  than  that  of  any  of  the  Italian  mailers.  His 
work  is  always  tranfcendantly  good,  but  that  it  is  alfb  moft  beautiful 
will  only  be  perceived  by  thofe  whofe  eyes  have  been  trained  to  feek 
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out  that  high  and  fubtle  beauty  which  lies  outfide  the  region  of  the 
ienfuous.'    (*  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer.*) 

Let  it  be  faid,  then,  of  Albert  Diirer, ^whenever  the 
coUedlor  may  meet  with  a  woodcut,  copper-plate  engraving,  or 
etching  of  the  mafter  which  is  not  in  his  coUedion,  let  him 
purchafe  it  if  it  be  a  good  impreffion  and  in  fair  condition.  At 
prefent  we  have  to  deal  with  the  woodcuts  only. 

We  have  feen  that  up  to  the  time  of  Diirer  the  efforts  of 
the  wood-engraver  produced  only  tentative  and  imperfe£l 
refults;  but  this  mafter  ftrove  with  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  extend  the  domains  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  to 
carry  the  latter  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  With  Diirer 
engraving  on  wood  became  (bmething  more  than  mere  linear 
cutting — it,  in  fad,  entered  the  lifts  as  the  rival  of  engraving 
on  metal,  offering  energy  and  efFe£t  for  what  it  wanted  on  the 
fcore  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  While  Diirer  was  not  at  a  lofs 
to  perceive  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  impart  the  utmoft 
finifh  to  his  work  on  copper,  he  at  once  recognifed  that  the 
chara£ler  and  purport  of  wood-engraving  demanded  fomething 
different.  In  the  firft  place,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  coarfe 
paper  of  his  time  neceflitated  bold  and  broad  cutting,  combined 
with  confiderable  energy  of  flyle ;  in  the  fecond  place,  he  fore- 
faw  that  thefe  meafures  could  be  more  eaiily  carried  out  and 
new  pi£lorial  efFe£ls  obtained  by  increafing  the  dimenfions 
ufually  given  to  woodcuts  up  to  his  day.  Had  Diirer  pofTefTed 
thofe  conditions  of  paper  and  prefs  we  have  now,  and  had  he 
reforted  to  certain  mechanical  aids  in  the  pra£lice  of  the  technic 
which  are  common  to  our  own  time,  it  is  probable  that  from 
the  firft  his  woodcuts  might  have  gained  fomething  in  delicacy, 
but  have  loft  in  power.  That  his  deilgns  and  general  treat- 
ment, however,  would  have  well  anfwered  on  a  fmaller  fcale 
is  evident  from  the  circumftance  of  their  bearing  redudion  fo 
well  as  they  do.  From  fuch  redudions  in  fize,  delicacy  of 
cutting,  and  care  in  printing,  which  modern  pradlice  admits  of, 
many  perfons  take  a  liking  to  the  woodcuts  of  Diirer,  who  would 
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pafi  over  the  fine  and  bold  originals.  This  modem  approach 
to  the  charader  of  intaglio  work  pleafes  them  better  than  an 
artiftic  (weep  of  relief  on  the  wood.  To  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  Durer's  work,  when  reduced  by  competent  engravers,  let 
the  reader  refer  to  the  titles — en  vignette — of  the  *  Life  of 
the  Virgin,'  and  of  the  *  Larger  Paffion;'  to  the  reductions 
of  the  Laft  Supper,  the  Bearing  the  Crofs,  the  Defcent 
into  Hades,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  Repofe  in 
Egypt,  given  by  Jackfon  and  Chatto  in  their  well-known 
work.  The  firft-named  cut  is  in  a  fine  impreffion,  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  little  gems  ever  produced.  As  there  gra- 
dually arofe  engravers  on  wood — apart  from  artifts  and  defigners 
— capable  of  a  more  delicate  and  elaborate  technic,  Diirer 
often  reduced  the  fize  of  his  defigns,  and  modified  the  ftyle  of 
his  drawing.  But  it  is  clear,  we  think,  that  Diirer  himfelf 
cut  only  when  his  defigns  were  of  the  largeft  and  boldeft  in 
manner,  if  not  in  fize.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  fuch 
engravings  as  the  Afiumption  of  our  Lady  in  the  ^  Life  of  the 
Virgin,'  and  of  the  Great  Trinity ;  for  ourfelves  we  prefer 
the  Seven  Candlefticks,  and  There  was  War  in  Heaven, 
of  the  *  Apocalypfe,'  and  the  Seizure  in  Gethfemane  of  the 
*  Larger  Paffion/  To  the  Italian  mind  the  beauty  and 
charadler  of  the  defigns  of  Diirer  were  at  once  apparent,  and 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  the  moft  renowned  engraver  on 
metal  of  the  Southern  Schools,  fet  to  work  to  copy  them,  and 
ibid  his  impreffions  as  originals.  Nor  did  Raphael  hefitate  to 
accept  the  Germanic  influence.  The  Italians  admitted,  in  fii£t, 
that  Diirer  required  only  to  have  been  bom  at  Florence,  and 
to  have  ftudied  at  Rome,  to  have  been  equal  to  their  greateft 
mafter  (Vafari).  But  could  it  have  been  poffible  for  Diirer 
to  have  been  Italian,  what,  it  may  be  afked,  would  the  world 
have  gained  ?     On  the  contrary,  as  M.  Didot  obferves, 

'  Thefe  original  qualities^  this  Germanic  type,  would  have  loft  that 
naivty  and  energy  fo  remarkable  in  Diirer,  and  manifefting  themfelves 
to  fach  a  high  degree  in  his  compofidons.  And  this  whether  he  re- 
prefents  maternal  love  in  hb  Virgins,  enthufiafin  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
ceffions,  terror  in  his  **  Apocalypie,"  or  the  penfive  and  myftic  thoughts 
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of  fo  many  of  his  finefl  compofitions.  The  profbiind  emotion  which 
infpires  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer  always  leads  to  our  returning  to 
them,  and  re-ftudying  them  with  profit ;  as  Rafciotti  remarks,  *'  La 
muta  poejta  di  Durero  par  la  amor  tacendo  ne  fuoi  vagbi  intaglL**  * 
(Bibl.  18,  col.  28.) 

Not  lefs  than  347  woodcuts  have  been  attributed  to  Diirer. 
But  if  we  limit  the  cuts  of  the  mafter  to  fuch  as  may  be 
regarded  as  evidently  being  after  his  deiigns,  about  170  is  the 
extent  of  their  number.  A  more  liberal  view  would  extend 
it  to  218,  beyond  which  a  vague  probability  only  could  be 
faid  to  exift  for  his  having  had  anything  to  do  with  (bme  cuts  of 
the  remainder.  The  cypher  of  the  mafter  is  almoft  always  on 
the  genuine  pieces ;  it  is  placed  fometimes  on  a  tablet,  often 
not,  and  is  occafionally  accompanied  by  a  date.  The  cypher 
is  a  large  capital  A,  with    a  fmall  capital   d   placed  within 

the    A   below   its   central   tranfverfe   line,  thus   ^2Sl*      ^^^ 

earlieft  woodcut  with  a  date  is  the  very  rare,  if  not  unique, 
piece  at  Stuttgart,  called  the  Three  Knights  and  Three 
Deaths.  It  bears  the  date  1497,  as  likewife  the  cipher 
(Nagler).  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  exifted  as  to 
whether  this  work  is  not  a  drawing  rather  than  an  engraving, 
and  reference  fhould  be  made  regarding  it  both  to  Haufinann 
(Bibl.  29)  and  Paffavant  (Bibl.  56).  The  next  woodcuts 
having  a  date  aflbciated  with  the  cipher  are  thofe  compofing 
the  feries  of  the  ^  Apocalypfe,'  iflTued  in  1498.  Here  the  date 
is  given  on  the  ver/o  of  the  laft  page  but  one  only  of  the 
feries.  Neverthelefs,  the  charader  of  the  work  fufficiently 
acquaints  us  that  the  entire  fet  muft  have  been  engraved  fome 
time  anterior  to  this  date.  Next  follow  two  cuts  of  the 
<  Smaller  Paffion,'  having  each  1509,  and  two  of  the  fame 
feries  having  1510  on  them.  Three  pieces  of  the  'Larger 
Paffion' bear  1510.  After  this  period  151 1  is  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  date ;  1527  is  the  latefl  which  is  to  be  found, 
and  is  on  the  Siege  of  a  Town,  B.  No.  137. 

Of  the  cipher  as  it  occurs  through  Diirer's   woodcuts, 
Nagler  gives  ten    variations ;  in    all   of  thefe,  however,  the 
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ground-form,  as  before  indicated,  is'  repeated.  Occafionally 
the  fmall  o  is  reverfed  a,  as  (/.  ^.)  in  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
*  Smaller  Paffion.' 

From  among  nearly  the  two  hundred  cuts  fiiirly  attributable 
to  Durer,  there  ftand  out  four  diftind  feries  in  marked  pro- 
minence, and  in  which  the  high  charader  of  the  mafter  is 
feen  in  nearly  every  defign.  Thefe  fets  of  wood-engravings 
are  known  as  the  '  Apocalypfe,'  the  ^  Larger  Paffion,'  the 
^  Life  of  the  Virgin,'  and  the  *  Smaller  Paffion.'  The  whole 
four  fhould  be  poflefled  by  the  admirers  of  the  artift.  The 
cuts  compoiing  each  feries  appear  under  two  forms,  viz.  with 
letterprels  on  the  back  of  each  piece,  and  without  letterprels 
there,  and  warm  has  been  the  battle  to  decide  which  form  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  Not  any  account  is  here  taken,  of 
courfe,  of  thofe  impreffions  thrown  off  after  the  death  of 
Diirer,  which  are  deftitute  of  printing  on  their  verfos.  In 
refped  of  the  early  and  genuine  editions,  or  thofe  iffued  by  the 
author,  fome  writers  maintain  that  the  latter  generally  worked 
off  a  limited  number  of  proofe  without  letterprefs  for  prefents 
to  friends,  or  even  as  a  fmall  regular  edition,  and  fuch  are  con- 
iidered  to  be  great  defiderata  for  the  cabinet.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  firft  iiTue  had  always  type  on  the  verfos  of  the 
cuts,  and  that  between  this  and  what  may  be  confidered  the 
regular  fecond  edition  a  limited  and  irregular  iffue  fometimes 
took  place  of  the  cuts  not  having  letterprefs  on  their  backs. 
The  point  at  iiTue  is  like  the  queftion  as  to  whether  Diirer  adually 
ufed  the  knife  on  the  block — ^not  ealily  determinable,  but  from 
the  fpecimen  which  we  (aw  laft  autumn  in  the  Durazzo  collec- 
tion when  it  was  in  London,  which  fhowed  the  vignettes  of  the 
titles  of  ^  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,'  and  of  the  *  Larger  Paffion,' 
to  have  been  engraved  on  one  block,  and  an  impreffion  from  the 
latter  to  have  been  worked  off  without  letterprefs,  we  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  early  iffues  of  the  four  feries  may  have  been  of 
the  fame  chara£ler,  though  very  limited  in  extent  One  thing  is 
certain,  viz.  thofe  very  beautiful  and  clean  or  clear  impreffions 
without  type,  regarded  by  many  as  the  firft,  and  therefore 
choiceft  copies,  are  fo  rare  as  not  likely  to  come  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  novice,  at  any  rate  as  purchafable  articles,  while 
thofe  impreflions  of  evidently  inferior  quality,  without  type,  are 
clearly  fuch  as  have  been  thrown  off  after  the  death  of  Diirer, 
or  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
are  therefore  to  be   avoided.     The  courfe   left  open  to   the 
collector  is  to  feek  for  a  fet  having  the  original  Latin  type  on 
the  backs  of  the  cuts.     If  this  be  obtained,  he  is  at  leaft  fure 
that  he   has  got   an   early   edition ;    and   though   it   may  be 
poffible  he  has  not  the  firji  iffue  that  appeared,  he  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  the  later  impreffions,  and  that  will  be 
fbmething  to  rejoice  over.     With  any  of  the  pieces  of  the 
four  great  feries  before  mentioned  having  a  Latin  verfion — 
profe  in  one  inftance,  in  the  reft  poetry — the  coUedor  will  be 
fafe  as  far  as  their  age  is  concerned ;  as  to  their  ftate  of  im- 
preffion  and  their  condition  thefe  are  other  matters.     The  firft 
.  feries,  the  '  Apocalypfe,'  may  be  commenced  with.     This,  as 
before  ftated,  iirft  appeared  in  1498,  under  two  forms,  viz.  with 
German  and  with  Latin  text  on  the  verfo.     In  15 11  was  iffued 
another  edition  having  the  Latin  veriion  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  with  flight  variations  (as  pointed  out  by  Haufmann)  in 
the  printing  of  the  text  from  the  Latin  edition  of  1498.     The 
edition  of  15 11  bears  the  title  ^  Apocalipfis  in  Figuris,'  cut  in 
fine  ornamental  letters,  having  below  them  a  vignette  repre- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  Saint  John.    Follow- 
ing this  title  are  fifteen  large  folio  cuts,  embodying,  with  one 
exception,  the  vifions   feen  by  Saint  John  in  Patmos.     This 
exception  is  the  defign  reprefenting  the  attempted  martyrdom 
of  the  Saint  during  the  reign   of  Domitian.     On  the  backs 
of  fourteen  of  the  cuts  the  Latin  verfion  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John  is  printed  in  double  columns.     The  verfos  of  the 
title   and  laft  piece,  1.  e,  the  Angel  imprifoning  the  Dragon, 
are  devoid   of  letterprefs.     This  edition  will    be  in   all   pro- 
bability the  one  which  can  alone  be  eafily  obtained  by  the 
collector,  but  if  the  earlier  iffue  of  1498,  having  on  the  title 
^Apocalipfis  in   Figuris,'   but  wanting  the   vignette^  can   be 
procured,  fo  much  the  better.     To  it,  however,  (hould  after- 
wards  be    added   the    completed   title  of    151 1.     Under   all 
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circumftances  the  colophon  on  the  ver/o  of  B,  No.  73,  fhould 
be  examined,  for  here  (hould  be  found  the  date  ^  Anno 
Chriftiano  millefimo   quadrigintefimo  nonagefimo  o£tavo,'  or 

* quingentefimo  undecimo/    according    to    the   edition. 

PaiTavant  makes  out  not  fewer  than  five  diftin(^  genuine  iflues, 
but  if  a  good  copy  of  the  edition  of  151 1  can  be  obtained,  the 
colledor  may  be  fatisfied.  Having  it,  he  will  difcover  that  he 
is  in  pofleffion  of  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  feries  of  defigns 
ever  put  on  paper.  In  general  conception,  in  vigour  of  adlion, 
in  drawing  power,  /.  /.  in  Diirer's  ftyle,  in  wondrous  idea  as 
well  as  in  general  richnefs  of  efFed,  thefe  compofitions  of  the 
Apocalyptic  phantafmata  remain  unrivalled.  The  only  things 
we  remember  that  can  approach  them  in  genius  are  the  defigns 
of  Blake's  ^  Job.'  Thefe  vifions,  which  would  appear  to  defy 
all  vifible  form,  Diirer,  writes  Woltmann, 

'Attempted  to  reprefent  in  pif^ures,  and  to  utter  the  unotterable. 
He  had  never  facceeded  in  truly  illofbating,  in  afhially  conceiving 
and  reprefenting  things;  but  his  pictures  exhibit  a  wonderful  grand- 
nefs  of  conception  and  a  tranfporting  power  of  imagination.  Any 
fucceeding  artifl,  even  the  mofl  independent,  can  fcarcely,  in  depicting 
the  £une  fubje6l>  avoid  the  influence  of  thefe  compofitions.'  (Bibl.  74, 
vol.  iu) 

The  technic  of  fome  of  the  cuts  of  the  *  Apocalypfc'  is 
b  bold  and  free,  and  fo  much  to  the  purpofe,  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  Diirer  himfelf  mufl  have  therein  ufed  the  knife. 
The  Seven  Golden  Candlef^icks,  Death  on  the  Pale  Horfe, 
the  Four  Slaying  Angels,  St  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  and 
the  Woman  fitting  on  the  Beaft,  are  fo  fine  in  intention 
of  line  and  rich  in  efFed  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  Niirnberg 
poflefTed  before  1498  a  formfchmidir  capable  of  rendering 
Diirer's  compofitions  in  fo  perfe^  a  manner  as  is  here  ap- 
parent. Haufmann  and  Rumohr  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  feries  was  engraved  by  the  author.  This  we  do 
not  think. 

As  now  met  with,  fave  under  the  rarefl  circumftances,  the 
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(beets  of  the  ^  Apocalypfe'  are  alwa3rs  loofe,  and  more  or  lefs 

cut  down.     In  a  few  public  libraries  they  exift,  bound  together 

in  the  form  of  a  large  folio  volume.     The  feries  was  copied  as 

early  as    1502,    and    the    copy  publiihed  at   Strafburg  with 

German  text.     The  copy  is  the  fize  of  the  originals  and  has 

been  ftated   to  have  been  made  by  one  Hieronymus  GrefF. 

t 
The  monogram  fiJP  with  a  dagger  between  the  letters  at  the 

top,  is  on  each  cut;  but,  in  truth,  not  anything  definite  is 
known  about  the  copyift.  (See  Heller,  BibL  32,  p.  637.) 
There  is  another  copy  in  circulation  made  much  more  re* 
cently ;  it  is  a  poor  attempt,  however,  but  it  might  deceive 
the  inexperienced.  There  are  alfo  two  copies  which  were 
made  a  fhort  time  ago,  and  publifhed  confefledly  as  fuch; 
thefe  are  beyond  our  province. 

The  next  feries  of  Diirer  woodcuts  to  be  noticed  is  that  of 
the  ^Larger  Paffion.'  This  is  composed  of  a  fequence  of 
twelve  fheets,  including  a  dtle^  publiihed  coUe^vely  in  151 1, 
and  of  which  (bme  pieces  have  the  date  15 10  on  them.  The 
fubje&s  are  rather  more  than  15  inches  high  by  11  inches 
broad.  They  include  the  various  mcidents  of  our  Lord's 
Paffion  firom  the  Laft  Supper  to  the  Refurre£Uon,  along 
with  a  moft  beautiful  and  pathetic  vignette  title  reprefent- 
ing  Chrift  feated,  crowned  with  thorns  and  clafping  his 
hands.  A  foldier  mocks  him,  offering  him  a  reed.  Among 
this  feries  are  to  be  found  fome  of  die  finefl  defigns  of  the 
mailer.  The  Lail  Supper,  the  Seizure  in  Gethfemane,  the 
Bearing  the  Crofs,  and  the  Refurredion,  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  The  figure  and  adion  of  Chriil  in  the  *  Seizure ' 
have  not  been  furpafTed ;  the  whole  compofition,  in  h&,  is 
admirable.  The  Bearing  the  Crofs  (B.  10)  afforded  Raphael 
affiflance  in  his  well-known  Lo  Spafmo.  Some  of  the  other 
pieces,  in  both  defign  and  technic,  fall  confiderably  ihort 
of  the  excellencies  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  we  have  juil  referred 
to.  The  great  differences  in  technical  execution  would  imply 
that  various  hands  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  blocks.  Some 
of  the  craftfmen  were  very  able,  while  others  muil  have  been 
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but  mediocre  workmen.  So  fine  is  the  title,  however,  in  all 
refpefls,  that  we  agree  with  thofe  who  have  maintained  Diirer 
himfelf  to  have  been  its  engraver. 

There  are  three,  if  not  four,  editions  of  the  *  Larger  Paf- 
fion.'  The  ifTue  which  (hould  be  fought  for  is  the  fecond^  or 
that  having  the  Latin  verfes  of  the  Monk  Chelidonius  on  the 
backs  of  die  cuts,  with  the  exception  of  the  laft  cut,  on  the 
verfo  of  which  is  the  colophon.  The  title  is  not  very  eafily 
procurable,  and  care  fbould  be  taken  that  the  pieces  of  the  Laft 
Supper,  and  the  Seizure  in  Gethfemane,  be  good  impreffions, 
in  £ur  condition,  as  thefe  are  defigns  which  (hould  be  enjoyed 
in  all  their  beauty.  According  to  Heller,  Koppmayer  of 
Augfburg  had  the  original  blocks  from  which  he  worked  off  an 
edition  without  text,  in  1675,  and  from  this,  Mr.  Scott  ftates, 
are  obtained  the  impreffions  ufually  offered  for  fale.  Haufmann 
(ays  that  an  edition  was  primed  at  Ulm  in  1680,  the  impreffions 
in  which  are  fmudgy  and  poor. 

If,  in  the  ^Apocaljrpfe,'  rather  than  in  any  other  of  the 
woodcuts  of  Diirer,  the  weird  and  imaginative  charafler  of  the 
artift  be  illuftrated,  it  was  in  the  ^  Life  of  the  Virgin'  that  he 
gave  full  play  to  the  poetic  realifm  of  his  nature.  The  firft 
feries  of  defigns  is  not  of  this  world ;  the  fecond  breathes  of  it 
through  forms  of  the  greateft,  yet  often  moft  homely,  beauty. 
The  latter  exquifite  feries  of  cuts  is  probably  the  popular 
favourite  of  Diirer's  produftions.  Moft  of  its  defigns  are 
eafily  comprehended  in  fiill,  and  fome  are  fo  quaint  with  all 
their  beauty,  that  the  youngeft  and  moft  light-hearted  obferver 
cannot  help  being  ftruck  by  them  and  feeling  interefted  in  their 
contemplation.  The  fequence  confifts  of  nineteen  feparate 
defigns  and  a  vignette  title.  The  cuts  arc  between  eleven  and 
twelve  inches  high,  and  rather  more  than  eight  inches  broad. 
The  tide  is  one  of  the  moft  graceful  defigns  produced  by  the 
mafter.  The  Virgin  is  feated  on  a  large  and  tafl^elled  cufhion 
borne  by  the  crefcent  moon.  The  infant  Chrift  is  in  her  arms. 
The  drapery  is  large  and  admirably  arranged,  as  fine  in  its  way 
as  that  of  the  drapery  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  his  '  Madonna 
del  Sacco.'     Both  technic  and  defign  in  this  dde  are  fo  fuperior 
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that  we  cannot  help  affigning  each  to  the  immediate  hand  of 
Diirer.  Along  with  the  title  of  the  '  Larger  Paffion/  it  was 
originally  engraved  on  the  fame  block.  Some  impreffions  were 
then  worked  off  before  the  addition  of  any  letterprefs.  The 
block  was  afterwards  divided  and  the  text  added.  An  example 
in  the  Durazzo  Colle(^ion  fupported  this  view. 

The  feries  of  compoiitions  commences  with  the  Rejedion 
of  Joachim's  Offering ;  following  this  is  the  Promife  given  to 
Joachim ;  then  come  illuftrations  of  the  more  important 
events  in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  conneded  with  the  birth  and 
youth  of  the  Saviour.  The  laft  defign  but  one  is  the  Af- 
fumption,  our  Lady  being  received  by  the  Trinity  in  a  glory 
of  Angels  i  and  the  laft  is  a  celebration  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  thefe  '  twenty  noble  and 
beautiful  works  form  the  moft  excellent  votive  offering  ever 
made  by  engraving  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord's  body.' 

The  pieces  comprifed  in  this  charming  feries  appeared 
fingly  at  various  intervals,  and  Diirer  would  appear  to  have 
been  engaged  on  it  from  1504  to  15 10.  Zani  is  perfedly 
right — according  to  Paffavant — in  ftating  that  the  date  on 
the  Reconciliation  of  Joachim  fhould  be  read  1504,  and  not 
1509,  fince  the  laft  numeral  has  the  form  of  a  ^lacet.*  This 
view  is  fupported  by  the  confideration  that  Marc  Antonio 
executed  copies  of  two  pieces  of  the  feries,  viz.  the  Angelic 
Salutation  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  upon  which  he 
placed  the  date,  1506.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  R.  Fifher,  in 
his  biographical  notice  of  Marc  Antonio,  publifhed  for  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts'  Club,  on  the  occafion  of  their  exhibiting 
Marc  Antonio's  work  in  1868,  affirms  that  the  date  in 
queftion  is  fidfe,  having  been  afterwards  added. 

There  are  three  editions,  according  to  Paffavant.  The 
copy  to  be  fought  for  by  the  coUedor  is  that  of  the  year  151 1, 
having  the  Latin  verfes  of  Chelidonius  on  the  backs  of  the  cuts. 
There  is  an  example,  as  a  bound  volume,  (hown  to  the  public, 
in  Cafe  xi.  of  the  King's  Library  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
A  bound  copy,  fold  at  the  Yemeniz  fale,  in  1867,  for  10/.  8j. 
It  would  realife  now  in  Germany,  we  believe,  thrice  as  much. 
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Recently  (1873)  a  fine  fet  —  unbound,  as  ufually  met  with,  of 
clear  impreffions,  brought  at  a  London  auction  16/.  The  cuts 
had  been  printed  off  on  much  thicker  paper  than  is  generally 
the  cafe.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the  *  Life  of  the  Virgin '  are 
lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  are  others.  The  more  rare 
ones  are  the  Title,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  AiTump- 
tion.  Care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  impreffion  of  the  latter  cut 
be  a  good  one,  as  it  is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  the  technic  prac- 
tifed  at  Niirnberg  early  in  the  fixteenth  century.  There  are 
fome  impreffions  of  cuts  of  this  feries  on  blue  paper  without 
text.  It  will  be  found  inftrudive  and  interefting  to  compare 
the  copies  made  by  Marc  Antonio  on  metal  with  the  original 
woodcuts. 

The  fourth  feries  to  come  under  notice  is  the  ^  Smaller '  or 
^  Little  Paffion.'  It  confifts  of  thirty-fix  defigns  and  a  vignette 
title.  The  cuts  are  about  five  inches  high  and  nearly  four 
inches  broad.  The  title  reprefents  Chrift  feated  on  a  large 
ftone,  and  having  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head ;  he  is 
bowed  down  in  thought  and  fufFering.  The  compofitions 
which  follow  illuftrate  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Angelic  Saluta- 
tion, the  Nativity,  and  the  Paffion  of  our  Lord.  The 
fequence  clofes  with  Chrift  feated  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
World.  A  regular  edition  appeared  in  151 1,  having  the  Latin 
verfes  of  Chelidonius  on  the  backs  of  the  cuts.  Before  this 
was  iiTued  however,  proofs  had  been  thrown  off  without  text, 
as  is  proved  from  the  colledion  at  Amfterdam  poffeffing  the 
feries  printed  off  by  fours  on  each  fheet,  and  without  letter- 
prefs  behind.  The  great  purity  and  fharpnefs,  &c.  of  thefe 
impreffions  forbid  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  worked  off  at 
a  later  period.  (Paff.  vi.  p.  159.)  If  we  are  corred  in  re- 
garding the  Amfterdam  impreffions  in  the  light  of '  proofs '  and 
trials,  rather  than  as  portions  of  a  regular  iffue,  then  what 
muft  be  called  an  edition  without  text,  and  probably  without 
title,  was  certainly  iffued  either  before  the  edition  to  be  next 
alluded  to,  or  not  very  long  after  its  appearance.  The  iffue  of 
1511,  with  the  Ladn  rhyme  and  vignette  title  of  Chrift  Seated, 
is  the  one  which  may  be  fought  for.     According  to  fome  au- 
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thorities,  the  title  in  this  edition  appeared  under  two  forms, 
viz.  one  in  which  there  are  merely  the  words  *  Figurae  Paffionis 
Noftri  Jefu  Chrifti'  above  the  figure  of  Chrift  ;  another,  where 
there  is  a  Latin  verfe  of  four  lines  beneath  the  figure,  above 
which  figure,  too,  the  title  runs  differently  to  the  other,  viz. 
^  Pafiio  Chrifli  ab  Alberto  Durer,  &c.,  Nurembergenfi  Effigi- 
ata,'  &c.  By  (bme  writers  this  latter  form  of  infcription  is  the 
only  one  recognifed  as  genuine,  the  firf(,  or  that  without  the  Latin 
verfe,  being  confidered  fpurious,  or  a  copy.  We  can  anfwer 
for  the  fad,  that  the  title,  having  the  Latin  verfe,  was  likewife 
thrown  off  without  letterprefs  on  the  vsrfi,  as  we  pofTefs  an 
impreffion  clearly  genuine  of  fuch  character.  A  genuine  old 
title  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  perfect  fet  of  this  edition  of 
15 1 1  with  title  as  ifTued  may  be  faid  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Such  fets  as  have  been  placed  in  more  recent  collec- 
tions have  generally  been  made  up  or  obtained  piece  by  piece. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  edition  without  letterprefs  on  the 
back,  fince,  as  Mr.  Cole  obferves,  ^  a  fearch  has  been  alto- 
gether vain  to  difcover  a  firfl  edition  with  title,  as  given  by 
Heinecken,  bound  as  a  volume,  and  confifling  of  the  thirty- (even 
cuts  apparently  ifTued  originally  together.'  According  to  Hei- 
necken, the  original  blocks  got  to  Venice  by  x6i2,  when  a 
certain  librarian,  Daniel  Bifuccio,  ifTued  impreffions  from  them 
in  the  form  of  a  fmall  4to  volume,  each  cut  having  on  its 
verjo  Italian  verfe  in  ottava  rimcj  by  P.  R.  Mauritio  Moro, 
Canon  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint  George  at  Alega.  This 
edition  of  161 2  wants  the  proper  vignette  title,  and  has  in  its 
place  a  portrait  of  Diirer  engraved  on  metal.  A  perfect  copy 
of  this  edition  would  feem  to  be  very  rare,  as  neither  the 
Oxford  Libraries  nor  the  Britifh  Mufeum  pofTefs  one.  ^  I 
have  never  feen,*  writes  Mr.  Cole,  '  but  one  perfed  copy  of 
this  edition,  and  this  is  in  Mr.  Pickering's  pofTeffion.'  We 
pofTefs  a  few  pieces  only  of  it. 

The  collector  fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  as  many  cuts  as 
he  can  of  the  fet  of  15 11,  having  the  Latin  verfe  beneath  the 
figure  in  the  title,  and  fill  up  the  lacuna  temporarily  with  fuch 
pieces  without  the  text,  or  thofe  having  Italian  verfe,  as  he  is 
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fortunate  enough  to  meet  with.  As  he  obtains  his  dejiderata 
he  can  difplace  the  latter  by  the  fonner.  In  thus  efFeding 
completenels  for  the  time,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
impreffions  temporarily  adopted  are  not  compofed  of  the  copies 
(b  well  known  as  the  work  of  Momartius,  publifhed  at  Bruflels 
in  1644,  and  without  text.  Thefe  copies  are  fuch  admirable 
facfimiles  of  the  originals,  and  fome  impreffions  are  fo  good 
that  very  confiderable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  diftin- 
guifhing  between  them  and  fuch  originals  as  are  deftitute  of 
text.  A  full  defcription — which  fhould  be  carefully  ftudied — 
of  thefe  and  other  copies  may  be  found  in  Heller.    (Bibl.  32.) 

The  whole  fubjed  of  the  editions  of  the  '  Smaller  Paffion ' 
is  in  a  very  uniatisiadory  ftate,  and  the  ftudent  will  do  well  to 
go  over  the  matter  in  the  pages  of  Heller,  Nagler,  and  Hauf* 
mann.  The  latter  affirms  that  a  complete  fet  of  the  Latin 
edition  of  15 11 — i.e.  of  the  ki\t&  all  worked  off  together — and 
following  the  title,  is  fo  very  rare  that  in  Vienna  exifts  the 
only  one  he  knows  of.  The  fet  at  Munich  wants  the  title. 
Apparently  original  and  complete  fets  have  been  generally 
made  up. 

Thirty-three  of  the  original  thirty-feven  wood-blocks  have 
for  fome  years  paft  found  a  refting-place  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
Mr.  Coler  writes  (Bibl.  13), — 

'They  were  purchafed  in  1839  by  Mr.  Joiiy  the  prefent  Keeper 
of  the  Prints,  from  the  Rev.  P.  £.  Boiffier,  whoie  father  bought  them 
many  years  ago  in  Italy.  The  Rev.  P.  £.  Boiffier  informs  me  that 
his  ^ther  accidentally  met  with  them  at  Rome,  but  that  he  knows  no 
further  particulars  of  their  hiilory.  It  is  certainly  quite  poflible  that 
they  may  have  travelled  from  Venice  to  Rome  fince  161 2,  but  in  the 
abience  of  any  preciie  information  about  them,  it  ieems  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  BoiHier  may  have  bought  them  at  Venice  and  not  at  Rome.  They 
are  the  fame  blocks  which  Mr.  Ottley  mentions  having  (een  in  the 
pofleilion  of  Mr.  Douce.  The  blocks  have  fufiered  (bmewhat  from 
age  and  wear.  Some  are  worm-eaten,  and  the  border-lines  throughout 
are  broken.  The  four  impreffions  of  thefe  blocks,  which  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Ottley  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Engraving,"  (how  the  extent  of  the 
damage  which  the  blocks  have  fuffered.' 
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In  1844,  Mr.  Cole  edited  an  iiTue  of  the  *  Smaller  Paffion,' 
derived  from  the  original  blocks.  In  this  edition 
'  The  defefls  have  been  remedied  by  ufing  ftereotype  cafts  of  the 
blocks  which  have  been  lent  by  a  fpecial  permiflion  of  the  Truftees  of 
the  Britifli  Muieum.  New  border-lines  have  been  added,  the  worm- 
holes  Hopped,  and  thoie  parts  fkilfully  cut  by  Mr.  Thurfton  Thompfon, 
who  has  alfo  re-engraved,  with  full  feeling,  the  fubje6ls  of  the  Sitting 
Chriil,  and  of  Jefus  Parting  from  his  Mother. 

'  The  procefs  of  flereotyping  has  had  the  good  cSe&,  of  reftoring 
almoft  the  original  (harpnefs  and  criipnefs  of  the  lines,  and  of  rendering 
the  prefent  impreffions  nearer  the  ftate  of  the  earlieft  impreffions  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  taken  from  the  blocks  themfelves. 
This  ftatement  may  ieem  paradoxical,  but  it  will  be  feen  that  it  has  a 
reafonable  explanation.  In  order  to  take  a  metal  caft  of  a  woodcut,  a 
call  is  firil  taken  in  moift  plafler-of-Paris.  This  is  thoroughly  dried  by 
baking,  which  caufes  it  to  fhrink  throughout  as  much  as  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  a  call  of  fix  inches  in  length.  The  refult  of  this  (light 
(hrinkage  has  been  to  reduce  the  thickened  lines  nearly  to  their  priginai 
fimnefs,  and  ieveral  of  the  preient  impreffions  are  (b  criip  and  clear 
that  they  will  not  fufier  by  a  companion  with  choice  early  ImpreA 
iions.' 

Marc  Antonio  copied  the  whole  feries  on  copper,  and  of 
thefe  copies  three  different  editions  exift.  Care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  prefent  Smaller,  or  Little  Paffion,  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Small  Copper  Paffion  of  fixteen  pieces, 
equally  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  alfo  copied  by  Marc  Antonio, 
L.  Hopfer,  and  others. 

The  Smaller,  like  the  Larger  Paffion,  fhows  in  the 
different  manner  and  degrees  of  excellence  of  the  technic  of 
fome  of  the  cuts  that  various  workmen  mufl  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  a£lual  engraving.  The  vignette  title  was 
probably  cut  by  Diirer  himfel£  The  Cleanfing  the  Temple, 
the  Wafhing  the  Feet,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Ecce 
Homo,  the  Sudarium,  Chrifl  appearing  to  his  Mother, 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  are  fuper-excellent,  and  in 
fine  impreffions  delightful  to  look  at  as  works  of  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chrifl  before  Herod,  the  Flagellation,  and 
Pilate  waihing  his  hands,  are  inferior  in  technic.     According 
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to  Mr.  Thurfton,  the  Scourging,  Jefus  nailed  to  the  Crofs, 
Jefus  appearing  to  His  Mother,  and  Jefus  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  may  be  taken  as  inftances  fhowing  fb  many  diffe- 
rent engravers. 

With  good  impreffions  in  his  cabinet  of  the  four  chief 
works  of  Diirer  which  we  have  fhortly  defcribed,  the  colledor 
may  reft  latisfied  that  he  has  the  great  mafter  of  Niirnberg 
well  reprefented  as  far  as  his  woodcuts  are  concerned.  But 
Diirer  is,  like  Rembrandt,  a  univerlal  favourite ;  and  many 
are  not  contented  with  the  above  alone,  but  willingly  add 
to  their  colledion  many  of  his  fingle  pieces.  In  cafe 
fuch  might  be  the  defire  of  the  reader,  and  he  fhould  aim 
to  pofTefs  fome  example  of  the  earlieft  efforts  of  Diirer,  1.  e. 
before  the  publication  of  the  ^  Apocalypfe,'  we  recommend  the 
feledion  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  pieces :  The  Holy 
Family  with  the  three  Rabbits  (B.  102) ;  Saint  Chriftopher 
with  the  Birds  (B.  104) ;  Holy  Family  in  a  Room  (B.  100) ; 
Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thoufand  (B.  117);  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Catherine  (B.  120) ;  Sampfbn  flaying  the  Lion  (B.  2); 
the  Bath  (B.  128);  Ercules  (B.  127)  ;  Man  on  Horfeback 
(B.  131).  So  perfed,  both  in  defign  and  technic,  are  the  cuts 
of  the  ^  Apocalypfe '  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  trials  of  their  author.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  fome, 
if  not  all,  of  the  fingle  pieces  juft  mentioned  were  fruits  of  his 
labour  previous  to  his  illuftfation  of  the  Revelations  of  Saint 
John. 

A  noteworthy  woodcut  is  the  Holy  Trinity  (B.  122).  This 
the  colledor  fhould  undoubtedly  poffefs  in  fine  ftate  and  condi- 
tion, as  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Diirer  cuts^  as  far 
as  delicacy  and  elaboration  of  technic  are  concerned,  and  is 
alfb  admirable  in  defign  and  expreffion.  Some  critics  maintain 
that  the  compofition  is  fb  good  in  every  refped  that  nobody  but 
the  mafter  himfelf  could  have  engraved  it.  Heller  and  Ottley 
are  loud  in  its  praife,  while  Chatto  and  Weigel  demur  to 
their  encomiums,  fave  in  fo  far  as  they  may  refer  to  it  as  being 
a  fine  piece  of  workmanfhip.  Except  in  this  latter  refped, 
'  the  fo-called  mafter-piece  of  Diirer's  wood-engraving  is  defi- 
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cient,  too  much  mere  mechanical  labour  has  been  beftowed  on 
it,  the  fneans  are  too  obtrufive,  for  the  eye  is  more  forcibly 
arrefted  by  the  evidence  of  the  workman's  labour  than  the 
mind  is  affe£ted  by  the  artift's  defign.'  Rumohr  thought  he 
difcerned  the  epoch  of  Goltzius  forefhadowed  in  the  Great 
Trinity.  We  agree  on  the  whole  with  Chatto,  that  this  cut 
compels  us  to  think  of  the  wood-engraver  proper  rather  than 
of  the  defigner,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  excel  in  technic  the 
Aflumption  of  our  Lady  in  the  *Life  of  the  Virgin/  The 
Mary  crowned  by  two  Angels  (B.  loi)  is,  as  Mr.  Scott  calls 
it,  a  '  fumptuous  invention,^  and  may  well  claim  the  colledor's 
notice.  The  Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory  (B.  123)  is  a  favourite 
piece  with  us.  Other  good  examples  are  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  (B.  3) ;  Saint  Jerome  in  a  Room  (B.  114)  ;  Holy  Family 
with  the  Cithern  (B.  97)  ;  Laft  Supper  (B.  53) ;  Chrift  on  the 
Crofs  (B.  56) ;  the  Rhinoceros  (B.  136) ;  and  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Maximilian  (B.  138).  The  Large  Head  of  Chrift 
crowned  with  Thorns  (B.  appendix,  page  182,  n.  26),  a  finely 
cut  and  grand  defign,  is,  according  to  fome,  at  the  beft  only  a 
very  doubtful  Diirer;  others  agree  with  PafTavant  in  think- 
ing that  none  other  than  Diirer  could  have  beftowed  the 
charader  of  impofing  majefly  which  reigns  over  the  imperfon- 
ation. 

When  purchaiing  the  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer  it  fhould 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  artift's  cipher  may  be  met  with  on 
numerous  prints  well  known  not  to  be  by  him,  and  that  it 
is  prefent  on  others  with  which  it  is  but  probable  only,  that 
Diirer  had  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  deilgning.  Among 
the  genuine  works  of  the  mafter  there  exifts  far  lefs  range 
for  difference  and  degradation  of  impref&on  in  the  cafe  of 
the  woodcuts  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  his  engravings  on 
metal.  It  is  alfo  to  be  noted  that — contrary  to  what  holds 
good  quoaii  the  latter — fuch  woodcut  impreffions  as  are  of  a 
very  deep,  powerful  charader,  are  often  of  more  recent  origin 
than  thofe  which  are  lefs  forcible,  though  brighter  and  clearer 
in  line.  In  thefe  there  is  more  definition  and  lefs  blacknefs 
than  in  the  others.     Many  of  the  old  Diirer  blocks  have  re- 
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mained  in  very  fair  working  condition  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  confequence  is,  there  are  modern  impref- 
fions  in  the  market,  and  the  rifle  is  greater  of  being  deceived  in 
refped  to  them  than  when  dealing  with  the  copperplate  en- 
gravings and  their  modern  progeny.  But  iince,  as  relates  to 
both,  much  caution  fhould  be  ufed  when  purchafing  the  higher 
priced  fpecimens,  the  ftudy  of  the  tefts  afforded  by  the  '  water- 
marks '  of  the  papers  ufed  by  Durer  fhould  not  be  negleded. 
On  this  fubjed  Dr.  Haufmann,  of  Hanover,  is  the  befl  autho- 
rity. He  has  pointed  out  (Bibl.  29)  that  the  works  of 
Diirer,  quoad  the  paper  tefl,  may  be  divided  into  prints  of 
three  periods,  viz., — 

A.  Thofe  of  the  firjl  period,  or  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Venice  journey,  1505.  The  papers  of  the  chief  prints 
have,  as  water-marks,  the  Great  Bull's  Head,  and  the  Gothic 
letter  y. 

B.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  period,  or  dating  from  the  Italian 
journey  to  the  trip  to  the  Netherlands,  1.  e.  from  1507  to  1520. 
Here  the  Great  Builds  Head,  the  High  Crown,  the  Imperial 
Ball  {Reichfapfel)y  the  Anchor  in  a  Circle,  and  the  Towers 
and  Wall,  are  the  ordinary  water-marks. 

C.  Thofe  of  the  third  period,  or  dating  from  the  return 
from  the  Netherlands,  i.e.  from  1521  to  1527.  In  the  prints 
of  this  divifion  the  paper  is  marked  with  a  Little  Pitcher  with 
a  handle,  the  Armorial  Coat  of  Niirnberg,  the  Armorial  Coat 
with  Lilies  and  Crown,  &c.  &c. 

Though  the  fludy  of  the  water-marks  and  of  the  textures 
of  the  Diirer  papers  may  be  profecuted  by  the  collector  as  an 
additional  means  of  helping  him  through  certain  difficulties, 
very  much  weight  or  confidence  mufl  not  be  placed  on  it- 
When  the  tefls  propofed  by  Haufmann  bear  out  other  defirable 
teflimony,  it  will  be  fo  much  more  fatisfadion  to  the  collector, 
but  very  truflworthy  examples  may  be  met  with  which  will 
not  fupport  their  application  for  feveral  reafons,  concerning 
which  it  is  but  right  to  mention  that  Haufmann  is  very  candid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crucial  water-marks  may  exifl,  and 
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yet  the  impreffions  not  be   fatisikdoiy.     Haufmann  readily 

admits  this: — 
< 
From  the  paper  alone  not  any  conclufion  relative  to  the  goodnefs  of 

the  impreffion  can  be  drawn  as  conftantly  occurring,  for  fometimes 

flat,  ill-printed,  or  other  wife  fpoilt  impreffions  from  over  ufe  of  the 

plates  or  blocks,  may  be  found  on  paper  of  the  earlieft  charaflers. 

Nevertheleis,  it  cannot  efcape  the  ob(ervation  of  the  colle£lor  who 

inftitutes  a  comparifbn,  that  this  rule  holds  good,  viz.  (uperiority  of 

impreffion  Hands  in  connexion  with  certain  kinds  of  paper.'     (BibL 

29.) 

The  author  here  referred  to  is  of  opinion  that  the  water- 
mark teft  may  be  found  more  often  available  in  the  cafe  of 
the  woodcuts  than  as  regards  the  copperplate  engravings  of 
Diirer,  fince  the  former  have  been  printed  off  on  larger  and 
lefs  fragile  fheets.  The  papers  employed  for  the  woodcuts 
are  comparatively  of  a  thicker,  lefs  delicate  kind  than  thofe 
ufed  for  the  engravings  from  metal,  although,  judging  from 
the  water-marks,  they,  in  part  at  leaft,  mufl  have  proceeded 
from  the  fame  mills.  Such  of  the  woodcuts  as  have  letter-* 
prefs  on  their  backs  have  the  firmer  paper.  The  various 
water-marks  met  with  throughout  the  Diirer  woodcuts  are, 
as  given  by  Haufmann,  very  numerous.  Twenty-one  different 
fymbols  are  mentioned,  ranging  from  the  Great  Bull's  head 
to  the  double  Roman  capital  AA,  with  the  crofs  in  the 
centre  AtA.  With  refped  to  woodcuts,  the  fafer  guides 
relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  impreffion  are  the  greater 
fharpnefs,  purity,  and  cleamefs  of  the  technic,  along  with  ab- 
fence  of  the  figns  of  ^  fprings,'  of  fifTures  or  rents  in  the  border 
lines,  of  worm-holes  and  other  trifling  damages,  which  the 
blocks  contrad  through  over-ufe  and  time.  It  fhould  be  re- 
membered that  fome  of  the  older  impreffions  with  text  on  the 
back  are  occafionally  lefs  clear  and  clean  in  technic  than 
fuch  as  have  not  any  text.  Haufhiann  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  impreffions  of  the  firfl  edition  of 
the  '  Apocalypfe'  of  the  year  1498,  in  which  the  blocks  were 
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inked  and  printed  from  with  very  great  care,  and  from  which 
the  proofs  consequently  came  off  (harp  and  clean,  the  im- 
preffions  of  all  the  Diirer  ferial  woodcuts  are  on  the  average 
lefs  clear  when  accompanied  by  text  than  are  good  impreffion» 
of  the  fame  unaccompanied  by  it. 

The  great  reputation  enjoyed  by  Albert  Diirer  throughout 
Europe  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  clofe  connexion 
with  Maximilian  the  Firft,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ^  a  large 
magnanimous  imperial  nature,  vain  of  its  power,  and  defirous 
of  its  celebration.'  (Scott.)  It  was  under  Kaifer  Max's 
reign  that  wood-engraving  attained  in  Germany  its  higheft 
point  of  development,  and  it  is  by  no  means  paying  the 
Emperor  too  high  a  compliment  when  we  fpeak  of  the  ^  School 
of  Maximilian,'  or  the  ^  Maximilian  Circle.'  He  refblutely 
foftered  a  number  of  talented  defigners  around  him,  the 
leading  member  of  which  was  Albert  Diirer;  and  but  for 
Maximilian  we  could  fcarcely  have  had  bequeathed  to  us  fuch 
admirable  examples  of  the  art  of  the  commencement  of  the 
iixteenth  century  as  now  adorn  our  colledions.  Of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Maximilian  circle,  and  worthy  to  take  rank 
next  to  Diirer,  were — 

Hans  Burgkmair  (or  Burgmair),  Father  and  Son.     Father 

bom,  Augfburg,  1473  >  ^^^  living,  1559. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  vii.  p.  197.) 

As  it  is  now  impoffible  to  difcriminate  between  the  woodcuts 
defigned  by  the  fenior  and  junior  Burgkmairs,  we  fhall  follow 
the  ufual  courie,  and  (peak  of  them  as  of  a  fingle  peribn. 
The  colledor  fhould  certainly  pofiefs  fome  examples  of  this 
mailer's  workmanfhip,  as  he  was  a  very  fine  and  bold  defigner, 
producing  rich  eiFe(Sls  and  much  colour  in  his  work.  Some 
few  of  his  pieces  are  of  fuch  high  chanuSler  that  they  are  not 
unworthy  of  Diirer  himfelf,  yet,  as  Mr.  Chatto  obferves, — 

'  The  beft  cuts  of  Bargmair's  defigning,  though  drawn  with  great 
fpirit  and  freedom,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  beft  of  the  woodcuts 
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defigned  by  Albert  Diirer.  Errors  in  perfpe^ive  are  frequent  in  the 
cuts  which  bear  his  mark,  his  figures  are  not  Co  varied,  nor  their  cha- 
radlers  as  well  indicated  as  Diirer's  ....  his  merits  as  a  defigner  on 
wood  are  perhaps  (hown  to  greater  advantage  in  the  **  Triumphs  of 
Maximilian''  than  in  any  other  of  his  cuts  executed  in  this  manner.* 
P.  280. 

The  feries  of  woodcuts  here  referred  to  is,  in  refped  both 
of  defign  and  technic,  among  the  beft  of  all  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  Emperor.  It  remained  unfinifhed  at  his 
death,  in  the  year  15 19,  and  the  blocks  were  firft  printed  from 
as  a  feries,  as  far  as  they  went,  in  1796,  at  Vienna,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  fame  time  in  London  by  J.  Edwards.  A  few 
proofs  appear  to  have  been  thrown  off  as  the  blocks  were 
engraved.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  pieces  were  publifhed 
in  the  feries,  and  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  original  and  early 
proofs  exiil  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Thofe  cuts 
in  the  feries  of  1 796,  which  have  Burgkmair's  initials  on  them, 
are  defigned  with  much  fpirit  and  freedom,  and  rank  next  to 
fuch  as  have  been  afcribed  to  Durer,  while  their  technic  is  in 
fome  examples  better  than  that  of  the  Diirer  cuts  in  the 
prefent  feries.  A  full  and  illuflrated  defcription  of  the 
'  Triumphal  Proceffion  '  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Jackfon 
and  Chatto. 

Bartfch  gives  a  lifl  of  82  pieces,  including  ferials,  to 
Burgkmair,  and  to  this  lift  PafTavant  adds  48,  making  a  total 
therefore  of  218.  Several  feries  of  this  mafler's  pieces  are 
only  to  be  had  as  comparatively  modern  impref&ons  i  and  it 
may  be  faid,  fpeaking  generally,  that  the  Burgkmair  pieces  met 
with  ufually  among  the  dealers  and  at  fales,  do  not  give  a 
jufl  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  mafler.  They  are  not  his  better 
works.  His  coarfer  flyle  is  reprefented,  but  not  his  finer  and 
richer  manner.  A  favourite  piece  of  our  own  is  the  Saint 
Veronica  holding  the  Sudarium  (B.  22),  a  fine  impreflion  of 
which  is  in  the  colle£tion  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  This  cut, 
as  far  as  its  intention  and  technic  go,  is  not  furpafTed  either 
In  defign,  expreffion,  or  technic,  by  any  equivalent  work  of 
Diirer.     In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  cuts  of  the 
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Triumph,  fome  old  proofs  in  the  juft  named  cabinet  (hould 
be  examined.  The  foUowing  pieces  may  be  recommended  to 
notice :  Delilah  and  Sampfon  (B.  6) ;  Equeftrian  Potrait  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  (B.  32).  Burgkmair's  mark  is  an 
initial  fignature  —  H  B  or  h  B.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
confound  his  mark  with  the  monograms  of  H.  Brofamer  and 
H.  Baldung  Griin.    (See  Pafl*.  iii.  p.  265.) 

Hans  Leonard  Schaufelin  (or  SchaufFelin,  Schaufflein,  &c.). 
Bom  Niimberg^  before  1490 ;  died,  Nordlingen,  1540. 

(Bartich,  vol.  vii.  p.  244.) 

Of  this  weU-known  and  prolific  mailer  it  will  be  proper  to 
obtain  three  or  four  good  examples.  He  was  both  pupil  and 
imitator  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  one  of  the  mofk.  reputable 
defigners  on  wood  of  his  day.  Some  of  his  unmarked  pieces 
have  been  occafionally  afcribed  to  Diirer,  but  very  little 
fcrutiny  will  prove  how  inferior  Schaufelin  was  to  the  latter, 
both  in  force  of  compofition  and  delicacy  of  drawing.  We 
believe  that  Schaufelin,  like  Diirer,  occafionally  engraved  his 
own  compofitions.  He  was  a  great  iUuflrator  of  books,  and 
was  the  chief  of  the  two  defigners  of  the  cuts  in  the  famous 
allegorical  poem,  ^  Held  und  Ritter  herr  Tewrdannckh,' 
believed  to  have  been  the  joint  produdion  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  his  fecretary.  It  was  firfl  printed  by  Schon- 
fperger  at  Niirnberg  in  15 17.  Schaufelin's  cuts  will  frequently 
come  before  the  notice  of  the  collector  as  he  turns  over  port- 
folios containing  old  wood-engravings.  Bartfch  refers  to  132 
feparate  works,  Paflavant  increafes  the  number  to  175. 
The  Bearing  the  Crofs  (B.  28)  is  a  good  example  of  the 
mafler.  A  Repofo  (B.  7) ;  Defcent  from  the  Crofs  (B.  32) ; 
an  Angel  with  a  Crofs,  &c.  (B.  53)  \  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Sebaflian  (B.  39)  \  Lady  and  Muficians  (B.  96),  and  Les 
Danfeurs  des  Noces  (B.  103),  arc  likewife  noteworthy.  The 
latter  is  a  feries  of  twenty  pieces,  fine  and  bold  in  flyle,  and 
cut  by  very  different  hands  to  thofe  producing  fome  other 
defigns  of  the  mafler.     Schaufelin's  mark  confifls  of  a  large 
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capital  H,  having  a  fmaller  capital  8  on  the  crofs  bar  of  the 
H ;  by  the  fide  of  this  cipher  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  fmall 

fhovel  or  baker's  peel   |G|>^.     Naglcr  (vol.  iii.  n.  1444)  is 
very  full  on  this  mafter. 

Hans  Springinklee.     Born  Nordlingen  ?  died,  Niirnberg, 

1540. 
(Bartfch,  vol  vii.  p.  322.) 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  hiftory  of  this  defigner  on  wood. 
He  is  faid  to  have  refided  in  the  houfe  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  to 
have  been  called  ^  Albert  Diirer  Minor/  He  is  believed  by 
Doppelmayer  and  Nagier  to  have  himfelf  engraved.  He 
certainly  gained  fufficient  knowledge  and  dexterity  to  be  able 
to  obtain  confiderable  repute  as  a  draughtfman  and  painter. 
Springinklee  was  a  confiderable  illuftrator  of  books,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  being  the  ^  Hortulus  Animae'  of  15 16.  A  King 
kneeling  by  the  fide  of  a  Chapel  (after  Burgkmair)  (B.  58),  is 
a  fine  and  rich  example  of  technic  and  effeSt  in  a  good  im- 
preffion.  Aaron  in  the  Veftibule  of  the  Temple  (Nagier, 
vol.  iii.  p.  646,  n.  9),  may  alfo  be  recommended.  In  the  work 
of  Derfchau  (Bibl.  15)  may  be  found  fome  modem  im- 
preffions  from  the  original  blocks  of  the  Seven  Planets. 

Springinklee*s  mark  is  a  monogram  forming  the  capitals 
H  8  K,  the   8    being  placed   on  the  tranfverfe  bar  of  the 

H    |8K.     In  fome  inftances  the  monogram  is  on  a  tablet. 

Hans  Brosamer  (or  Brdfamer).     Born,  Fulda,  1506; 

died,  Erfurt,  1560? 
(Bartfch,  vol.  viii.  p.  44$.) 

This  artift  was  a  free  and  bold  defigner,  and  a  fpecimen  or 
two  of  his  work  fhould  have  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  He 
engraved  on  metal  as  well  as  defigned  on  wood.  His  works  on 
the  latter  decorate  feveral  books  of  the  fecond  half  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  An  Oftler  in  a  Stable  (B.  15)  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with,  but  it  is  declared  by  Heller  to  be  the  work 
of  Baldung  Griin.  Brofamer's  mark  is  a  monogram  forming 
the  capitals  H  B,  occafionally  having  a  lozenge  or  fmall  dia- 
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mond  on  the  tranfverfe  bar  of  the  H,  |-Q    |^B«     Brofkmer 

may  be  miftaken  through  his  mark  for  H.  Baldung,  and 
vice  verfa.  The  exaggerated  force  and  energetic  adion  of 
the  latter  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  him  from  Brofamer. 

Though  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Schaufelin,  Springin- 
klee,  and  Brofamer,  the  ftudent  may  pafs  them  over  without 
much  lofs,  and  go  dired  from  Burgkmair  to  the  Cranachs, 
father  and  fon.  Both  the  latter  were  eminent  artifts  of  their 
time,  though  the  fon  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  his  &ther,  either  in 
drawing  or  defign.  As  far  as  originality  and  verve  are  con- 
cerned, thefe  defigners  on  wood  are  placed  by  many  before 
Burgkmair,  and  next  to  Durer;  the  cabinet  of  a  coUedor 
is  generally  found  to  contain  more  woodcuts  of  the  Cranachs 
than  of  any  other  mailers,  except  Diiren  Our  own  pre- 
pofTeffions  would  place  Hans  Baldung  (Griin)  next  to  Diirer 
and  Burgkmair  for  defign,  technic,  and  able  '  chiaro-fcuros.* 
He  evinces  as  much  energy  as  do  the  Cranachs,  and  lefs 
caricatures  the  human  form  than  they  do. 

J^ucAS  Cranach  the  Elder.     Born,  Cronach  (or  Kronach), 
in  the  Epifcopal  Diflri<Sl  of  Bamberg,  1472 ;  died,  Weimar, 

I5S3- 

(Bartfchy  vol.  vii.  p.  273.) 

Lucas  Cranach  the  Younger.     Bom,  Wittcmberg,  1515  ; 

died,  Wittemberg,  1586. 

(Paflavant,  vol.  iv.  p.  24.) 

Except  by  Heller,  PafTavant,  and  Nagler,  the  woodcuts  of 
the  two  Cranachs  have  been  generally  confounded  together, 
the  mark  of  each  mafler  being  the  fame,  with  one  flight 
variation,  to  be  prefently  noticed.  Their  mark  confifls  of  the 
initials  L  C,  either  feparate  or  interlaced,  near  which  is 
fometimes  a  date ;  at  other  times  a  winged  ferpent,  having  a 


ring  dependent  from  its  mouth  J[^  Q-    yk^^r      ^^^*'*®"'" 

ally  thefe  figns  are  placed  on  a  tablet  Sometimes  the 
ferpent  is  prefent  without  the  initial  letters.  The  difference 
between  the  marks  of  the  father  and  fon  confifls  in  the  cir- 
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cumftance  of  the  wings  of  the  ferpent  being  perpendicular 
or  ereSt  to  the  body  in  the  mark  of  the  former,  while  the 
wings  are  horizontal  to  or  clofed  down  upon  the  body  of 
the  ferpent  in  the  mark  of  the  latter.     (See  Paill  vol.  iv.  p.  3.) 

Being  court-painter  at  the  Saxon  court,  the  elder  Cranach 
had  the  privilege  of  placing  the  chief  arms  of  Saxony  on  his 
productions.  As  a  confequence  of  fuch  right,  two  fhields  are 
often  to  be  found  on  his  engravings,  along  with  or  without  the 
marks  previoufly  mentioned.  One  fhield  contains  two  crofied 
fwords,  the  other  the  ^  crinalij*  or  Saxon  *■  Rue.'  The  artift 
was  fond  of  hanging  thefe  fhields  on  the  branches  of  a  tree 
when  the  compofition  permitted.  The  genuine  cuts  of  the 
elder  Cranach  are  ufually  marked  with  fome  combination  of 
the  figns  mentioned ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  pieces  bearing 
the  arms  of  Saxony,  with  which  neither  the  fenior  nor  junior 
Cranach  had  anything  to  do. 

Schuchardt  confiders  the  elder  Cranach  as  likely  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  printing  in  gold  and  iilver;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Nagler,  a  court-painter  of  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Third  of  Saxony  had  fbreftalled  Cranach  in  reprefenting 
armour  printed  in  gold  and  filver  on  vellum.  This  was  in 
1507.  Further,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Cranach  ever  printed 
in  this  manner  i  for  not  any  piece,  either  on  parchment  or 
paper,  bearing  evidence  of  fuch  procefs,  has  reached  us 
either  from  father  or  fon.  The  only  example  we  poiTefs 
of  fuch  early  work  is  one  by  J.  Deinecker,  after  Burgk- 
mair :  it  is  an  equeftrian  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
from  two  blocks,  on  vellum.  One  of  the  blocks  was  made 
to  render  the  high  lights  by  means  of  gold  laid  on  fomewhat 
after  the  manner  of  bookbinders.  This  piece  is  defcribed  as  a 
fine  example,  on  the  whole,  and  as  being  in  the  pofiei&on  of 
Marfchall  von  Hauflab,  at  Vienna.    (Lodel,  Bibl.  42.) 

Bartfch  afcribes  155  pieces  to  the  elder  Cranach,  which 
number  Paflavant  augments  to  223,  and  allots  44  to  the  ion.* 

*  We  may  here  oblerve  that  a  fingle  number  in  Bartfch,  PaflaTanti  and  other 
(yftematic  works,  is  often  the  number  ofzferia  only,  or  the  reference  to  a  book  in 
which  many  illuftradons  of  the  particular  mafter  may  be  found.  It  would  be  next  to 
impoflible  to  enumerate  iingly  each  piece  of  the  prolific  illuftratori  of  books. 
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Thofe  woodcuts  of  the  Cranachs  which  are  in  chief  requeft 
will  be  found  to  have  an  adequate  price  attached  to  them 
when  good  impreffions  in  good  condition.  Some  of  them 
are  not  very  eafily  obtainable  at  any  price ;  while  other  pieces, 
particularly  the  fmaller  ones  and  the  book-plates,  are  common 
enough.  The  ftyle  of  engraving  and  wiry  kind  of  line  employed 
by  thefe  mafters,  when  once  recognifed,  can  fcarcely  be  after- 
wards miftaken.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  of  the  figures  is 
alfo  peculiar  and  diagnoftic.  Schuchardt,  Nagler^  and  others 
aflert  that  the  elder  Cranach  himfelf  cut  many  of  his  finer 
works,  whilft  Bartfch  and  Kugler  will  fcarcely  liften  to  fuch  a 
dodrine.  Not  on  this  point  alone,  but  on  the  charader  of  the 
pieces,  opinions  vary ;  for  while  Heller  terms  the  Saint  George 
attended  by  two  Angels  (B.  67)  '  a  fine  print,'  Nagler  and 
Schuchardt  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  '  leaft  important  pieces, 
both  as  refpeiSls  the  drawing  and  technic,'  of  the  matter.  To 
our  minds  it  is  a  bold  but  coarfe  engraving,  certainly  not 
charaderifed  by  any  beauty,  either  of  deiign  or  execution  \  it 
is  Amply  expreffive  of  power. 

As  an  example  of  L.  Cranach,  we  are  partial  to  Venus 
accompanied  by  Love  (B.  113).  It  is  fimpler,  in  better  tafte^  of 
better  drawing,  and  of  more  breadth  in  light  and  fhade,  than  are 
his  eiForts  generally.  It  has  the  date  of  1506  on  it,  and  exifts 
as  a  chiaro-fcuro,  as  well  as  a  fimple  woodcut  Saint  John 
preaching  in  the  Defert  (B.  60),  the  Angelic  Salutation  (B.  2), 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife  (B.  i),  Repofe  in  Egypt  (B.  4),  Holy 
Family  in  a  Room  (B.  5),  Saint  Anthony  tranfported  in  the  Air 
by  Demons  (B.  56),  the  feveral  prints  known  as  the  Tourna- 
ments, the  larger  feries  of  the  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles,  the 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  are  all  covetable  exam- 
ples of  the  elder  Cranach.  PafTavant  is  rather  full  in  his 
fourth  volume  on  the  works  of  the  two  Cranachs,  but  Heller's 
Lucas  Cranach's  *  Leben  und  Werke,'  and  Schucbardt's  *Ueber 
Lucas  Cranach,'  in  the  *  Deutfcher  Kunftblatt'  for  1851, 
No.  2,  and  as  a  feparate  monograph,  fhould  be  referred  to 
for  ampler  details. 
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Hans  Seboldt  (Sebald)  Beham.     Bom,  NUrnberg,  1500 ; 

died,  Frankfurt,  1550  ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  viii.  p.  112.) 

It  may  be  well  to  have  a  fpectmen  of  this  mafter,  who  was 
formed  in  the  fchool  of  Albert  Diirer.  He  was  a  free  and 
bold  dellgner,  and  worthy  of  the  circle  to  which  he  was 
attached.  In  the  opinion  of  fbme  writers  he,  like  Diirer,  vifited 
Italy ;  and,  certainly,  traces  of  an  Italian  influence  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  certain  of  his  later  works.  He  was  rather  a  prolific 
mafter,  both  in  metal  and  wood-engraving.  Bartfch  refers  to 
170  pieces  of  the  latter  defcription,  which  number  is  increafed 
by  PaiTavant  to  207.  As  examples,  the  Paffion  of  our  Lord, 
(B.  84-91),  and  the  Virgin  under  a  Tree  (B.  123),  may  be  re* 
commended.  Beham's  mark  is  a  monogram  forming  the  ca- 
pitals H  8  B,  the  8  being  placed  on  the  crols-bar  of  the  H  ;  or 

H  8  P,  the  8  being  as  before  mentioned   (SQ     [SP  •     Prints 

having  the  latter  monogram  are  of  earlier  date  than  fuch  as 
bear  H  8  B.  Caution  is  neceflary,  fo  as  not  to  confiife  the 
mark  of  Beham  with  the  monograms  of  Brofamer  and  Baldung 
Griin.  Nagler  (vol.  iii.  n.  151 1)  has  much  to  fay  concerning 
Beham. 

Hans  Baldung  (alfo  Baldung  Grien  or  Grun).    Bom, 
Gmiind  (Swabia),  1470 ;  died,  Strafburg,  1552. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  vii.  p.  301.) 

This  artift  was  a  friend  of  Diirer,  and  a  well-known 
defigner  of  this  time.  We  are  difpofed  to  rank  him  higher 
than  others  do, — even  to  place  him  next  to  Burgkmair.  A 
fine  fet  of  Baldung's  woodcuts  is,  we  think,  a  greater  defidera^ 
turn  than  anything  elfe  after  the  more  important  of  the  Diirer 
feries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  three  or  four  of  his 
pieces,  Baldung  has  carried  his  energy  and  a£tion  too  far, 
producing  an  air  of  grotefque.  Though  generally  he  evinces 
much  vervfy  he  rarely  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety ; 
nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  fuch  ftrange  corkfcrew-like  forms 
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as  we  do  in  Cranach's  compofttions.  We  do  not  know  any-' 
thing  finer,  out  of  DUrer's  mafterpieces,  than  the  Adam  and 
Eve  (B.  3)  of  Baldung,  whether  regarded  as  a  fimple  wood- 
engraving  or  as  a  chiaro-fcuro,  for  it  may  be  feen  in  both 
ftates.  Cranach,  in  his  Venus  and  Cupid,  makes  an  approach 
to  it.  Other  able  fpecimens  of  this  matter's  ability  are  the 
Adam  and  Eve  (B.  i)  and  the  Eternal  Father  (B.  40).  The 
pieces  attributed  to  him  are  about  eighty  in  number.  Hans 
Baldung  or  Griin  made  ufe  of  a  cipher  and  feveral  monograms, 
viz.  a  capital  H  having  a  fmall-capital  G  on  the  crofs-bar  of 
the  H  ;  the  capitals  KB  only  \  the  capitals  h6  having  a  fmall  g 

on  the  crofs-bar  of  the  H   |fiQ .     The  refult  has  been   that 

ibme  of  Baldung's  work  has  been  afcribed  to  Burgkmair  and 
Brofamer,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  Baldung.  The  great  fpirit 
and  marked  character  of  the  defign  and  technic  of  Baldung's 
engravings  are  highly  diagnoftic. 

Albrecht  Altdorfsr.     Born,  Altdorff  (Bavaria),  1488  ; 

died,  Regenfburg,  1538. 

(Bartich,  vol.  viii.  p-4i*) 

This  mailer  has  been  called  by  fome  French  writers  ^  the 
little  Albert/  becaufe  moft  of  his  works,  which  are  fomewhat 
in  DUrer's  manner,  are  but  fmall.  He  was  painter,  engraver 
on  copper,  and  defigner  on  wood.  It  is  highly  probable,  too, 
that  he  a£lually  cut  many  of  his  own  defigns.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  more  eminent  artifts  that  Bavaria  had  produced 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  His  woodcuts 
are  fhort  of  a  hundred  in  number,  and  from  them  any  of  the 
following  may  be  feleded  for  the  cabinet: — ^The  Hiftory  of 
the  Fall  of  Man  (B.  1-40)  is  fine  and  bright,  with  much 
fparkle  in  good  impreffions ;  the  Virgin  in  a  Church  (B.  48) ; 
the  Worlhipper  of  the  Virgin  (B.  49) ;  the  Virgin  on  the  Half- 
Moon  (B.  50).  TheSaint  Jerome  (B.  57)  is  well  thought  of 
by  fome.  Altdorfer's  mark  is  more  a  monogram  than  a  cipher, 
formed  by  a  fort  of  high-waifted  double-capital  A,  one  A  being 
placed  within  the  other,  the  top  bar  of  the  innermoft  letter 
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forming  the  very  high  tranfverie  bar  of  the  outer  initial  ^fj^ 

A  carelefs  obferver  might  confound  the  mark  of  Altdorfer  with 
the  fymbols  of  Albert  Diirer  and  of  Aldegrever.  The  ftyle  in 
which  Altdorfer's  defigns  are  engraved  is  peculiar,  and  but 
little  experience  is  required  to  enable  the  novice  to  diftinguifh 
this  matter's  pieces  by  the  character  of  their  technic. 

As  we  before  told  the  ftudent  that  he  might  at  once  pafs 
from  Diirer  to  Cranach  if  he  did  not  wifh  to  develope  the 
department  of  wood-engraving  in  his  cabinet  to  any  extent, 
fo  may  we  fay  here  that,  (hould  fuch  be  the  cafe,  he  can 
proceed  from  Cranach  to — 

Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.     Bom,  Augfburg,  circa 

1494-96;*  died,  London,  1543. 
(Pailkvant,  vol.  iii.  p*  353  ;  'Woltmann-Verzcichnifs'  appended  to 

Bibl.  74,) 

This  great  mafter  ranks  in  the  early  Northern  fohool  next 
to  Diirer  in  general  artiftic  ability,  natural  genius,  and  fertility 
of  invention.  He  was  an.  admirable  painter,  and  his  defigns  on 
wood  have,  in  many  cafes,  never  been  furpafTed.  In  fome 
particulars  he  has  been  rightly  judged  to  have  furpaflfed  Diirer, 
while  inferior  to  him  in  others.  Holbein  had  a  freer  feeling 
for  beauty  of  form  than  had  Diirer,  and  he  made  pure  realifm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fuperhuman,  the  fimtaftic,  the  in- 
tangible on  the  other,  fubfervient  to  more  truthful  hiftoric 
reprefentation.  Hence  in  many  of  his  compofitions  may  be 
found  a  more  general  harmony,  refulting  from  more  balanced 
parts,  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Diirer. 
Woltmann  fays  that  *  the  only  man  in  German  art  who  has 
reached  true  perfe£tion  of  form  is  Holbein,  and  Holbein 
alone ;'  and  no  one  could  look  upon  the  beautiful  copies  of  the 
defigns  which  adorn  ^Holbein  und  feine  Zeit'  without  feeling 
that  there  is  a  certain  beauty,  refinement,  and  tone  about  them 
which  were  never  equalled,  much  lefs  furpafTed,  in  the  compo- 
fitions of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  *  Nul  n'a  fu  comme 
Holbein  compofer  une  adion  avec  le  moins  de  figures  et  dans 

*  Naglerfa^s  1499*1500,  vol.  iii.  n.  loio. 
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le  plus  petit  champ  poffible/  fays  M.  Renouvier.     Woltmann 
is  of  opinion  that  Holbein  was  much  influenced  by  Burgkmair. 

Holbein  is  beft  known  by  his  two  feries  of  illuftrations 
familiar  as  the  ^  Dance  of  Death'  and  the  *  Bible  Pi£lures/ 
Both  works  are  of  fuch  high  charader  as  regards  defign,  and 
contain  many  cuts  fo  admirably  engraved,  that  they  have 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Befides  to  thefe  feries,  we 
may  allude  to  certain  cuts  in  ^  Cranmer's  Catechifm,'  to  the 
titles  of  Tyndale's  and  Coverdale's  Bibles,  Initial  and  Dance 
of  Death  Alphabets,  numerous  portraits,  book-illuftrations, 
elaborate  title-pages  and  borders,  arms  of  public  libraries  and 
charities,  and  the  marks  of  well-known  early  printers^  as 
having  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Holbein :  the  fum-total 
being  about  315  pieces,  and  perhaps  20  alphabets.  For  all 
thefe  the  artift,  during  his  refidence  either  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, or  England,  made  the  drawings,  and  almoft  always 
dire£Uy  on  the  blocks.  Some  of  Holbein's  larger  defigns,  fuch 
as  the  Ages  of  Man,  the  Death  of  the  Good  and  Wicked 
Man,  &c.,  would  feem  to  have  been  executed  at  Augfburg, 
Holbein's  native  city.  Thefe  latter  pieces  are  of  great  rarity, 
being  met  with  in  only  a  few  public  collections,  the  Mufeum 
at  Bafle  even  being  without  them,-~a  circumftance  which 
could  (carcely  happen  had  they  been  produced  while  the  artift 
refided  in  that  town.    (PafT.  vol.  iiL  p.  355. ) 

The  few  woodcuts  which  have  Holbein's  fignature  to 
them  are  arrangeable  under  two  divifions.  In  one  rank  may 
be  placed  thofe  executed  during  the  artifPs  early  refidence  at 
Bafle,  when  it  was  of  fome  importance  to  him  that  he  (hould 
become  well  known  to  the  printers ;  in  the  other  come 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Holbein's  refidence  in 
England,  when  he  had  become  eminent,  and  his  name  alone 
would  be  capable  of  beftowing  value  upon  that  which  might 
have  been,  after  all,  but  of  little  worth,  though  in  reality  it 
was  the  reverie,  however  fmall  and  unpretentious.  Under 
fuch  circumftances  there  is  no  doubt  confiderable  difficulty  in 
determining  what  really  was  or  was  not  defigned  by  Holbein. 
(Woltmann,  Bibl.  74,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 
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As  in  the  cafes  of  Diirer  and  Cranach  there  are  thofe 
writers  who  maintain  that  Holbein  actually  engraved  at  leaft 
fome  of  his  own  compofttions.  The  ^  Dance  of  Death '  and 
^  Bible  Pidures '  feries  are  frequently  adduced  as  examples  of 
his  immediate  handwork.  Others  ftrongly  oppofe  this  view, 
and  beftow  the  credit  of  the  engraving  of  the  better  cut  pieces 
on  one  Hans  Liitzelburger,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
Bafle,  and  admitted  poiitively  to  have  been  the  engraver  of  a 
*  Dance  of  Death  Alphabet,'  the  defigns  of  which  fome 
attribute  to  Holbein,  though  Nagler  and  others  confider  the 
^  Dance  of  Death  Alphabet/  by  Holbein,  to  be  a  different 
feries  to  that  engraved  by  Liitzelburger.  (Nagler,  v.  iii. 
nn.  1209,  1241.) 

'  We  agree  efTentially  with  Sotzmann,  Chatto>  and  PafTavant,  that 
the  painters  themfelves  did  not  engrave  the  wood  ....  the  wood- 
engraver  who  executed  all  the  works  confidered  by  Rumohr  to  have 
been  cut  afbially  by  Holbein  was  Hans  Liitzelbuiger/ 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Woltmann.  (Bibl.  74,  vol.  ii.  p.  5-8.) 
The  firft  edition  with  a  date  of  the  ^  Dance  of  Death/ 
having  forty-one  cuts  in  the  feries  printed  on  both  iides 
of  the  paper,  with  differtations,  texts  of  Scripture  and 
verfes,  is  that  of  Lyons  of  1538,  publifhed  by  the  brothers 
Trechfel.  As  early  as  1527  or  1530  fragmentary  fets  appear 
to  have  been  iffued,  printed  on  one  fide  only  of  the  paper,  with 
German  titles,  and  deflitute  of  date.  Editions  continued  to 
be  iffued  up  to  1562,  having  additional  cuts,  making  at  length 
a  total  of  fifty-eight  pieces.  This  feries,  though  habitually 
entitled  a  *  Dance  of  Death/  bears  in  reality  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion,  ^  Les  fimulachres  et  Hiftoriees  Faces  de  la  Mort,'  &c., 
i.e,  *the  Images  and  Storied  Afpeds  of  Death.' 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  *  Bible  Pidures,'  or  *  Bible 
Figures*  (Hifloriarum  Veteris  Inflrumenti,^  Icones  ad  Vivum 
expreffx),  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1538,  though — as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  *  Dance  of  Death' — the  *  Icones*  were  in  circulation 
and  ufe  anterior  to  that  time,  even  as  early,  according  to  fome, 
as  1530.     The  firfl  Lyons  edition  of  1538,  publifhed  by  the 

*  '  Teftamenti  *  in  the  next  edition,  1539. 
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Trechfels,  contained  ninety-two  carefully  printed  cuts. 
Alluding  to  the  former  feries  —  the  *  Dance  of  Death  * — 
Mr.  Chatto  remarks, — 

'They  are  truly  maflerpieces  of  wood-engravings  and  though  they 
have  been  frequently  copied,  all  the  fo-called  £icfiiniles  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  are  far  inferior  to  the  originals.  A  few  years  ago 
one  of  the  bed  wood-engravers  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country, 
being  aiked  his  opinion  of  thofe  cuts,  and  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
re-engrave  them  in  a  nunner  equally  excellent,  replied,  *'  They  are  the 
beft  wood-engravings  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  if  I  were  to  re-engrave  them,  my  copies  would  be  equal  to 
the  originals.  Sach  thii^s  as  they  are,  engraved  in  the  beft  manner 
from  original  defigns,  which  have  all  the  fpirit  of  the  mafter  to  guide  the 
engraver,  can  never  be  equalled  by  any  copies."  There  b  no  needlcfs 
dilplay  of  mere  mechanical  ikill  in  thefe  cuts,  they  are  executed  in  a 
manner  at  once  fimple  and  efficient,  and  they  are  not  fb  remarkable  for 
the  mere  delicacy  of  the  lines  as  for  lines  properly  applied  to  convey 
a  meaning/    ('  lUuftrated  London  News,'  April  20,  1 844.) 

'Though  moft  of  the  "  Bible  Cuts"  are  inferior,  both  In  defign 
and  execution,  to  thofe  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  and  though  fevcral 
of  them  are  rudely  drawn  and  badly  engraved,  yet  many  of  them  afford 
points  of  iuch  perfedl  identity  with  thofe  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death," 
that  it  iecms  impoffible  to  come  to  any  other  conclufion  than  that 
either  the  cuts  of  both  works  have  been  defigned  by  the  fame  perfbn, 
or  that  the  defigner  of  the  one  feries  has  fervilely  copied  from  the 
defigner  of  the  other,  and,  what  is  moft  lingular,  in  many  trifling 
details  which  feem  the  leaft  likely  to  be  imitated,  and  which  ufually 
conftitute  individual  peculiarities  of  ftyle.*  (Bibl.  38,  p.  368.) 

The  laft  obfervation  leads  us  to  remind  the  ftudent  that 
fome  critics  have  refufed  to  acknowledge  Holbein  as  the 
author  of  thefe  two  remarkable  feries  of  illuftrations,  while 
others  admit  that  though  documentary  proof  of  the  fad  may  be 
wanting,  the  intrinilc  evidence  is  in  itfelf  fuflicient  to  eftablifli 
Holbein  to  be  their  defigner.  There  is  a  third  party  which 
avers  that  both  extrinfic  and  intrinfic  teftimony  exift  to  fhow 
that  Holbein  was  the  author  of  the  feries  in  queftion.  Mr. 
Wornum,  in  his  Life  of  Holbein,  commenting  on  the  *  Dance 
of  Death/  writes, — 

R 
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'The  evidence  that  this  remtrkable  feries  of  woodcnts  is  from  the 
original  defigns  of  Holbein,  is  not  conclufive,  and  this  hSt  has  accord- 
ingly been  disputed.  That  Holbein  was  the  author  of  the  defigns  I 
cannot  but  believe ;  they  bear  in  their  vigour  and  dignity  an  internal 
evidence  of  his  hand.  The  engraving  is  ezquilite,  the  lines  being 
fingularly  fine  and  accurate,  the  chandler  and  ezpreflion  very  (eldom 
fiifiering  from  the  inezpertnefs  of  the  engraver.' 

The  polemics  of  this  queftion  are  confiderable,  and  are 
beyond  our  province  for  entering  into  in  detail.  We  muft 
fuffice  with  the  remarks  that  nearly  all  the  teftimony  in  favour 
of  Holbein  being  the  defigner  of  the  ^  Dance  of  Death/ 
ufually  afcribed  to  him,  is  derivable  from  the  feeling  that  the 
fpirit  of  this  artift,  and  not  of  any  one  elfe,  pervades  the  feries ; 
though  there  is  (bme  circumftantial  evidence,  bafed  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  period,  which  clofely  aflfociates  Holbein  with  their 
authorfhip.  It  fhould  be  ftated,  that  there  have  not  been 
wanting  inquirers  who  have  maintained  that  as  regards  the 
^  Dance  of  Death,'  there  is  dired  and  conclufive  evidence  to 
fliow  that  Holbein  could  not  be  its  defigner.  For  arguments 
in  &vour  of  Holbein  reference  fhould  be  made  to  Jacklbn 
and  Chatto,  and  to  Woltmaim ;  for  fuch  as  are  of  oppofite 
charafter,  the  work  of  Mr.  Douce  (the  *  Dance  of  Death,'  &c. 
London,  1833)  may  be  confulted.  One  difficulty  in  con- 
nexion with  this  fubje£l  has  been  placed  in  fo  fair  a  pofition 
by  Woltmann  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  remarks. 
The  difficulty  relates  not  only  to  the  want  of  any  recognition 
of  Holbein  in  the  preface  of  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  Death 
feries,  but  to  the  apparent  defire  to  lead  the  reader  of  it  on 
a  wrong  fcent  as  regards  the  defigner  of  the  cuts  which  follow. 

*  Only  intentionally/  (ays  Woltmann,  *  can  Holbein's  name  have 
been  here  fuppreiled,  and  the  reafbn  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
It  lies  in  the  original  fatirical  charafter  of  the  pidlures.  Holbein's 
intereft,  like  that  of  the  publlfher,  rendered  it  defirable  that  they  fhould 
appear  anonymoufly.  In  Lyons  every  movement  towards  the  Reform- 
ation was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  the  blftiop  and  the  authorities,  and  the 
bloody  edi6l  againft  heretics,  ifTued  by  Francis  the  Firfl,  was  put  in 
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force.  Many  of  thde  pidures  of  Death,  however,  efpecially  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  Pope  and  the  Nan,  might  have  given  offence  to  the  ftndl 
Catholic  party.  This  might  have  been  all  the  more  ferious  had  the 
book  appeared  with  the  name  of  Holbein,  who  was  at  that  time 
reiiding  at  the  Court  of  the  Protellant  King  of  England,  and  was  a 
citizen  of  Bafle,  belonging  to  Switzerland,  from  whence  the  new 
do^ines  emanated.  He  was,  therefore,  not  mentioned,  and  the  death 
of  the  engraver  was  employed  in  a  manner  which  would  evidently  put 
the  public  on  a  falfe  tracL  Further,  a  much-efteemed  ecdeiiaftic 
and  orthodox  writer  was  engaged  to  write  the  preface,  and  the  abbefs 
of  a  well-known  convent  placed  diredUy  under  Papal  joriidifUon,  to 
accept  the  dedication.  If  fiich  perfbns  did  not  take  exception,  others 
would  not  have  pretexts  for  taking  offence.  Holbein  himfelf,  too, 
may  in  his  own  intereft  have  taken  fbme  precaution.  At  this  time  in 
England,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  religious  readtion 
had  commenced,  and  clipped  the  wings  of  true  Proteflant  freedom.' 
(Bibl.  74,  vol.  il  p.  113). 

In  reference  to  the  *  Bible  Pidures'  and  ^Cranmer's 
Catechifm,'  Mr.  Wornum  obferves, — 

*  The  cuts  commencing  with  Noah's  Ark  are  unequal,  fbme  few 
towards  the  end  being  engraved  by  a  very  unfkilful  hand,  as  thofe  of 
Joel  and  Zacchari  efpecially,  and  the  compofition  in  feveral  of  them 
formal  and  uninterefling  from  the  very  nature  of  the  flibjefb ;  others, 
and  thefe  not  a  few,  are  exquifite  defigns,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
they  do  not  fhow  the  fame  fpirit  that  we  find  in  the  Dance  of  Death ; 
the  fubje£b  are  of  a  more  fbber  or  fblemn  chara^er.'  (Op.  cit. 
p.  188.) 

*  The  feries  of  defigns  in  Archbifhop  Cranmer's  Catechifm  is 
coDunonly  given  to  Holbein,  but  of  the  engravings  of  this  work  I  am 
quite  fatisfied  that  he  is  wholly  innocent,  though  one  defign  by  him, 

»  and  perhaps  two,  have  found  their  way  into  it  (p.  190).  .  .  The  fingular 

unfkilfulnefs  of  the  engraving  itfelf,  fhould  the  defigns  belong  to 
Holbein,  fufficiently  proclaim  the  fa6l  that  he  mufl  have  been  dead 
when  they  were  executed  and  publifhed.' 

According  to  Woltmann,  the  greater  number  of  the  cuts 
in  *  Cranmer's  Catechifm'  are  decidedly  French  engravings, 
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in  the  ftyle  of  Bernard  Solomon,  and  that  only  three  deftgns 
of  this  rare  book  were  the  work  of  Holbein.  Thefe  three  are 
Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Pharifee  and  the  Publican,  and 
Chrift  cafting  out.  a  DevU. 

Though  there  is  dired  and  conclufive  evidence  that 
Holbein  defigned  the  '  Bible  Pidures/  there  have  been  thofe 
who  would  have  robbed  him  of  his  right,  and  have  beftowed 
it  on  Levinus  de  Witte,  a  painter  of  Ghent.  In  Weigel's 
opinion,  the  Portrait  of  Erafmus  with  the  Terminus,  by 
Holbein,  is  quite  a  mafter-piece  of  wood-engraving.  The 
block  of  it  ftill  exifts  in  the  Library  of  Bafle,  but  it  is  faid  not 
to  be  ufable. 

The  Lyons  edition  of  1538  of  the  *  Dance  of  Death  *  fold 
at  M.  Potter's  fale  in  Paris,  1870,  for  1020  francs.  The 
original  fet  of  the  Bible  Pidures  may  be  occafionally  met  with 
at  the  price  of  25/.  or  30/. 

Holbein's  mark  confifts  of  the  initial  letters  H  H|  or  a 
monogram  formed  by  two  H's  joined  together,  or  of  a  large 
capital  H  having  a  fmaller  H  on  its  iranfverfe  bar.  By  fome, 
the  monogram  forming  H.  is  given  to  him,  whilft  others 
allot  it  to  Hans  Liitzelburger.  Concerning  the  latter  engraver, 
Nagler,  voL  iii.  nn.  1209,  1241,  may  be  confulted. 

The  fubjed  of  Holbein  and  his  works,  in  relation  to  wood- 
engraving,  is  one  upon  which  very  much  might  be  faid.  We 
muft  refrain,  however,  from  its  further  difcuffion,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  work  of  M.  Firmin  Didot  (Bibl.  18),  to  the 
firft  two  volumes,  publifhed  by  the  Holbein  Society,  in  1869, 
as  alfo  to  the  fources  previoufly  mentioned,  for  valuable  infor* 
mation. 

As  original  copies  of  either  the  ^  Dance  of  Death,'  or  the 
^  Bible  Pidures,'  are  rare  and  coftly,  the  colle£lor  may  be 
difpofed  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  fecfimile  reprodudlions  of  the 
Holbein  Society,  juft  mentioned,  or  to  the  admirable  copies  in 
Mr.  Douce's  well-known  volume  on  the  ^  Dance  of  Death,' 
and  in  the  volume  of  *  Bible  Prints,'  both  publifhhed  by  Mr. 
Pickering.  In  Bohn's  ^  lUuftrated  Library,'  London,  1858,  may 
be  found  a  volume,  containing  the  ^ Death'  feries,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Douce's  ^  Diflfeitation,'  and  the  *  Bible  Cuts/  with  an 
Introdudion  by  Thos.  Frognall  Dibdm.  The  only  other  copy 
of  Holbein  we  need  refer  to  is  the  fet  of  thirty  etchings  of  the 
*  Dance  of  Death '  by  Wcnzel  Hollar.  Thefe  etchings  are 
included  within  ornamental  frames  or  borders  defigned  by 
Diepenbecke.  There  is  not  any  text  to  them,  except  the  Latin 
fcriptural  quotation  under  each  piece  that  occurs  in  the  original 
editions  in  that  language.  Hollar's  copies  from  the  original  cuts 
are  in  a  fmall  degree  lefs  both  in  width  and  in  depth  than  the 
latter.  In  one  fubje£l,  viz.  Death  and  the  Soldier,  he  has 
not  copied  the  original  defign,  but  has  followed  one  from  a 
fpurious  edition  of  the  feries.  It  is  remarkable — as  obferved 
by  Mr.  Douce  —  that  this  is  the  only  print  belonging  to  the 
fpurious  ones  which  is  not  reverfed.  In  Hollar's  copy  all  the 
pieces  are  reverfed,  except  No.  5  and  No.  i8.  The  feries 
bears  the  date  1651.  The  original  copper-plates  of  thefe 
etchings  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Edwards,  who 
publifhed  an  edition  from  them  about  1794,  after  they  had 
been  rebitten  with  great  care,  ^  fo  as  to  prevent  that  injury 
with  refped  to  outline,  which  ufually  takes  place  where 
etchings  or  engravings  upon  copper  are  retouched^  (Douce). 
To  Mr.  Edwards'  publication  of  Hollar's  prints  there  was 
prefixed  a  (hort  difTertation  on  the  ^  Dance  of  Death '  by  Mr. 
Douce.  This  edition  was  reprinted  verbatim^  and  with  the 
fame  etchings  in  18 16,  for  J.  Coxhead,  without  any  mention 
of  the  former  ifTue,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  brief  memoir  of 
Holbein. 

Holbein's  ^  Dance  of  Death  Alphabet '  may  be  feen  facfimiled 
in  Mr.  Douce's  volume,  as  ifTued  by  Bohn,  and  in  Jackfon  and 
Chatto's  treadfe,  but  the  beautiful  little  work  of  M.  Anatole 
de  Montag^ion — truly  a  livre  di  luxe  as  a  large  paper  copy 
— on  the  'Death  Alphabet  of  Hans  Holbein'  efpecially  merits 
notice. 

On  much  concerning  the  works  of  the  Holbein  family  in 
general  Paflavant  (vol.  iii.  p.  353)  may  be  confulted  with 
advantage. 
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LuKAs  VAN  Leyden  (or  LuKAS  Jacobszoon).   Born,  Leyden, 

1494;  died,  Leyden,  1533, 

(Bartfchy  vol.  vii.  page  331*) 

This  eminent  artift,  though  not  holding  relatively  the  very 
high  pofition  above  fo  many  others  as  a  defigner  on  wood, 
which  he  does  with  refpe£l  to  copper-plate  engravers,  never- 
thelefs  maintains  a  fair  rank.     He  no  doubt  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  wood-engraving,  and  was,  like 
his  great  contemporary  Diirer,  alive  to  the  particular  advantages 
which  refult  from  adopting  a  bold  and  large  manner  in  defign 
and  technic,  in  this  branch  of  the  engraver's  art.   While  Lukas 
van  Leyden  in  his  copper-plate  engraving  is  one  of  the  moft 
delicate  and  refined  workers,  he  is  juft  the  reverfe  in  moft  of 
his  woodcuts.     In  fome  of  the  latter  no  mafter  has  been  fi-eer 
in  his  line  and  ftronger  in  his  technic  than  has  ^  Mafter  Lukas,' 
who — fays  Diirer,  in  his  Diary — ^  has  invited  me  to  eat  with 
him.     He  is  the  engraver  on  copper;  a  little  man  here  at 
Antwerp,  for  pleafure,  having  come  from  his  own  town,  Ley- 
den, in  Holland.     I  have  pourtrayed  Mafter  Lukas  of  Leyden 
with  the  point.'  (Scott,  op.  cit) 

Bold  and  good  as  Lukas  is  on  wood,  yet  we  fhall  be  ftruck 
with  the  great  fuperiority  of  Diirer  when  we  compare  the  beft 
pieces  of  the  latter  with  thofe  of  the  former  artift. 

Lukas  van  Leyden  was  not  a  great  producer  in  our  prefent 
branch  of  engraving.  PafTavant  allots  him  only  thirty-two 
pieces ;  one  or  two  of  thefe  (hould  be  pofTefled  by  the  colle£lor 
not  fimply  becaufe  they  are  in  themfelves  good  examples  of 
wood-engraving,  but  as  illuftrating  the  difierence  between  the 
delicate  technic  of  the  mafter  when  working  on  metal,  and  his 
very  pronounced  manner  when  defigning  on  wood.  Adam 
and  Eve  (B.  i  and  2,  page  438) ;  Herodias  with  the  Head  of 
John  the  Baptift  (B.  12) ;  Jezabel  and  Achab  (B.  1 1);  and  the 
Chief  Heroes  of  Antiquity,  may  ferve  the  colIedor*s  purpofe. 
We  would  advife  Bartfch*s  account  of  this  mafter  to  be  fup- 
plemented  by  Pailavant's,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 
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Lukas  van  Leyden's  mark  is  a  capital  L  by  itfelf,  or  on  a 
tablet.  It  is  in  (bme  inftances  accompanied  by  a  date,  1525-27. 
Occafionally  the  L  is  reverfed  J  (^  J).  As  a  rule,  this 
ardft's  wood-engravings  are  icarce. 

Virgil  Solis  (or  Vergile  Solis).     Bom,  Niimberg,  1514; 

died,  Niimberg,  1570. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ix«  page  242.) 

It  will  be  well  to  procure  a  fpecimen  or  two  of  this  moft 
voluminous  mafter,  as  famples  of  the  better  ftyle  of  book  illus- 
trations with  woodcuts  during  the  firft  half  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  Further,  his  name  is  (b  frequently  quoted,  and  his 
cipher  fo  conftantly  coming  before  notice  in  *  Bible  Cuts,'  that 
he  cannot  be  entirely  ignored.  He  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  a  cutter  of  wood-blocks  as  well  as  a  defigner  on 
them.     Mr.  Chatto  remarks  of  V.  Solis, — 

'  The  cats  which  contain  his  mark  are  extremely  numerous,  and, 
from  their  being  moftly  of  fmall  fiae,  he  is  ranked  by  Heinecken  with 
the  ''little  mailers.*'  Several  of  his  cuts  diiplay  great  fertility  of 
invention,  but  though  his  figures  are  frequently  fpirited  and  the  atti- 
tudes good,  yet  his  drawing  u  generally  careless  and  incorredL  As  a 
confiderable  number  of  his  cuts  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  Ber- 
nard Solomon,  it  (eems  as  if  there  had  been  a  competition  at  that 
time  betiveen  the  bookfellers  of  Nuremberg  and  thoie  of  Lyons  for 
fupplying  the  European  market  with  illuflrations  of  nvo  works  of 
widely  difierent  character:  to  wit,  the  *' Bible"  and '^  Ovid*s  Meta- 
morphofes** — Virgil  Solis  being  retained  for  the  German,  and  Bernard 
Solomon  for  the  French  publiihers.'    (P.  406.) 

Several  hundred  woodcuts  are  extant,  having  on  them  the 
mark  of  Virgil  Solis,  which  is  a  cipher,  forming  a  large  capital 

V  having  a  fmaller  capital  S  on  its  right  arm  iJf  .  If  details 

concerning  the  cuts  of  this  mafter  be  defired,  reference  (hould 
be  made  to  Nagler's  ^  Kunftler-Lexicon,*  Art.  Solis.  Superior 
in  boldnefs  and  vigour  to  this  artift  is  — 
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JoBST  (or  Jost)  Amman  (or  Ammon).     Bom,  Zurich,  1539; 

died,  Niirnberg,  1591. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ix.  page  351.) 

Amman  muft  rank  as  one  of  the  beft  defigners  of  his  day 
on  wood.     Chatto  thinks  that  — 

*  His  ftyle  bears  confiderable  refemblance  to  that  of  Hans  Burgmair,  as 
exemplified  in  the  **  Triumphs  of  Maximilian.'*  Many  of  his  figures 
are  well  drawn,  but  even  in  the  beft  of  his  fubje6b  the  attitudes  are 
fbmewhat  affeded  and  generally  too  violent.  •  .  .  Some  of  his  very  beft 
defigns  are  to  be  found  among  his  equeftrian  fubje^b.  His  men  generally 
have  a  good  **  feat/'  and  his  ladies  feem  to  manage  their  heavy,  long- 
tailed  fteeds  with  great  eaie  and  grace.'     (P.  412.) 

J.  Amman  is  often  noticed  in  relation  to  his  little  work  on 
Profeffions  and  Trades;  a  good  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Jack(bn's  Treatife,  p.  409.  A  facfimile  reprodu£tion 
of  his  *  Gynaeceum,  five  Theatrum  Mulierum,'  &c.  was  pub- 
liflied  by  the  Holbein  Society  in  1872.  Full  accounts  of  the 
Mafter  may  be  met  with  in  PafTavant,  vol.  iv.  p.  463 ;  Nagler, 
vol.  iii.  nn.  1768,  1780-81 ;  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  *  Kiinftler-Lexicon,'  edited  by  Dr.  Meyer.  The 
mark  of  Amman  confifts  of  various  modifications  of  J  A, 
I  A  H,  I  H,   in   the  forms  of  both  cipher  and  monogram. 

The  A  in  particular  is  often  made  with  a  flourifli.  AA   c^^ 

He  has  likewife  a  conventional  fign  formed  of  an  inverted  V  (A) 
having  a  capital  T  above  it,  above  which  again  is  the  numeral  4. 

Tobias  Stimmer.     Born,  SchafFhaufen,  1534;  died, 

Strafburg,  ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ix.  page  330.) 

Stimmer  was  highly  thought  of  in  his  day  as  a  defigner  on 
wood  for  book  illuftrations.  Nearly  one  hundred  pieces — of 
which  fome  are  feries  containing  many  cuts  in  a  fet  —  are 
known  to  be  by  him,  while  numerous  other  wood-engravings 
are  attributed  to  him  though  they  do  not  bear  his  mark.     The 
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latter  is  compofed  of  the  capitals  T  and  S  intertwined  (  'CT). 

Like  V.  Solis  and  J.  Amman,  Stimmer  is  conftantly  pai&ng 
before  the  notice  of  the  rummager  of  portfolios  containing 
miicellaneous  wood-engravings.  He  is  thus  known  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  fmall  fcriptural  fubjefb,  in  the  greater  number  of 
inftances  cut  from  books. 

Christopher  van  Sichem.     Born,  Delft,  1580  ?  living  at 

Bafle,  1646;  died,  ? 

Christopher,  Junior  (or  Cornelius  van  Sichem).  Working 

at  Amfterdam  from  161 7  to  1636. 

(Nagler, '  Monognunmiften/  vol.  ii.  n.  803,  651,  ice) 

The  colledor  cannot  fail  of  frequently  meeting  with  fmall 
woodcuts,  chiefly  of  a  fcriptural  charader,  and  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  pieces  of  Solis,  Amman,  and  Stimmer.  Thefe 
cuts  are  by  a  Chriftopher  van  Sichem,  as  above  given.  We 
might  well  pafs  them  over  were  there  not  other  wood-en- 
gravings bearing  a  like  kind  of  mark  as  they  do.  Thefe 
pieces  are  of  a  later  date  of  produdion  than  the  fmaller  fcrip- 
tural fubjeds,  and  are  chiefly  after  the  deftgns  of  H.  Goltzius, 
Matham,  Bloemart,  and  others.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  bold  and  effe£live  charaders,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  heads  fliould  find  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  wood- 
engravings.  Thefe  fine  and  vigorous  produdions  are  ftated 
by  fome  to  be  the  works  of  a  Cornelius  van  Sichem,  who 
flouriflied  at  Amfterdam  from  about  161 7  to  1636.  Nagler 
deems  this  Cornelius  to  be  the  fame  peribn  as  the  younger 
Chriftopher.  Not  left  than  four  Sichems  have  been  ftated 
to  have  defigned  or  cut  on  wood,  viz.  Chriftopher  van  Sichem, 
fenior  and  junior,  Carl  van  Sichem,  and  Cornelius  van 
Sichem.  The  fubjed  is  in  great  confofion;  writers  on  it 
contradiding  each  other.  The  mark  of  the  Van  Sichems  is 
formed  of  a  large  capital  V  having  a  fmaller  capital  C  on  its 

left  arm  and  an  S  on  its  righti  ^T 
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Christoph  Jegher.     At  Antwerp  in  1620 ; 

not  living  after  1664. 

(Nagler»  vol.  ii.  n.  231.) 

This  mafter  was  apparently  of  German  extradion,  but 
little  further  is  known  of  his  hiftory  than  that  he  was  probably 
born  fome  time  between  1578  and  1590 ;  that  about  1620  he 
arrived  at  Antwerp,  and  worked  there  under  the  fupervifion  of 
Rubens. 

Following  the  examples  of  Albert  Diirer,  Lukas  van 
Leyden,  Holbein,  Titian,  and  other  eminent  painters,  Rubens, 
at  a  later  period,  gave  an  important  impetus  to  wood-engraving. 
This  he  efFeded  by  drawing  defigns  on  the  blocks,  and  em- 
ploying Chriftoph  Jegher  to  engrave  them.  The  latter  being 
a  very  able  worker  in  a  bold,  free  ftyle,  developed  Rubens' 
ideas  C9n  amore.  He  cut  the  forms  in  fpirited  ftrokes,  working 
with  crofs-hatchings,  as  in  pen-and-ink  work.  In  fbme 
inftances,  however,  this  gave  a  confufed  or  blotted  look  to  his 
lines  producing  the  broad  (hadows,  and  his  flyle  of  cutting  has 
often  a  coarfe  and  fomewhat  mechanical  feeling  about  it. 
Rubens  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  confcious  of  this,  and 
hence  in  fome  inftances  had  a  tinted  block  fuper-impofed  over 
all  the  compofition,  which  block  had  the  high  lights  cut  out 
upon  it  By  this  means  both  foftnefs  and  brightnefs  were 
given  to  the  whole;  the  idea  of  thus  obtaining  them  being 
derived  probably  from  the  Italian  chiaro-fcuros. 

Take,  however,  the  large  pieces  which  bear  the  names  of 
Rubens  and  Jegher,  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  defign  and 
technic  declare  at  once  that  both  artift  and  craftfman  were  at 
cheriflied  employments.  Some  of  the  cuts  by  Jegher,  after 
Rubens,  are  approached  in  largenefs  of  ftyle  and  efFed  only  by 
the  engravings  of  Boldrini  after  Titian.  The  finer  of  the 
large  heads  by  Sichem  entitle  the  latter  mafter  to  join  the  fiime 
rank.  More  than  one  example  of  the  ability  of  Jegher  may 
well  find  room  in  the  cabinet  of  the  colledor.  It  has  been 
faid  that,  after  the  death  of  Rubens,  Jegher  purchafed  the 
greater  number  of  the  blocks  he  had  engraved  for  the  artift 
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and  publilhed  impreffions  from  them  on  his  own  account. 
The  preferable  copies  are  thofe  having  the  name  of  Rubens  as 
their  publifher ;  fuch  as  have  the  name  of  Jegher  fubftituted 
for  that  of  the  artift  belong  to  the  after  iflues  and  are  lefs 
valuable*  The  pieces  known  as  the  Garden  of  Love, 
Chrift  tempted  by  Satan,  the  Infant  Chrift  and  Saint  John^ 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  are  all  capital  examples.  Silenus 
led  by  a  Satyr  and  old  Man  is  remarkably  fine  and  bold.  The 
late  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  ^  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Foreign 
Artifts,'  thus  alludes  to  thefe  defigns  and  Rubens :  — 

'  Like  Raphael,  he  employed  the  beft  engravers  to  copy  his  works 
under  his  own  fuperintendence,  and  he  drew  upon  wood  many  good 
defigns,  fully  aware  of  the  large  renown  that  Albert  Durer  had 
achieved  by  the  fame  proceis.'  '  Thefe  woodcuts  are  generally  much 
larger  than  Dtirer's,  but  do  not  poflefs  that  cleamefs  of  line  and  know- 
ledge of  pen-drawing  which  Dlirer's  evince.  They  have  more  foJid 
fhadow,  and  their  painter-like  flyle  has  been  fbmetimes  aided  by  tint- 
blocks  printed  over  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian,  Ugo  da  Carpi. 
The  largell  of  his  cuts  is  the  fomewhat  ofienfive  fubjed,  Sufannah  and 
the  Elders — it  meafures  22f  inches  in  breadth  by  17  inches  in  height. 
The  next  in  fize,  and  the  heft  in  treatment,  is  a  Repofe  of  the  Holy 
Family,  remarkable  for  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the  trees  and  land- 
scape, it  is  a  copy  of  one  of  his  bed  known  pid^ures.  But  perhaps  the 
moft  charaderiftic  is  a  group  of  Fauns  fupporting  Silenus;  it  is  admi- 
rably rendered.  All  were  engraved  by  Chriftopher  Jegher,  whofe 
chief  ability  lay  in  the  preiervation  of  Rubens'  powerful  chiaro- 
fcuro.' 

Jegher  has  left  many  fmall  woodcuts  behind  him  bearing 
the  initials  C  1,  and  I  C  1.  He  alfo  cut  the  blocks  for 
illuflrating  the  1649  edition  of  the  *  Perpetua  Crux.'  Criftoffel 
Jegher  is  on  fome  of  his  pieces. 

French  School. — The  old  French  flencillers  and  wood- 
engravers  were  called  Dominotiers^  from  DominuSj  our  Lord, 
whofe  form  they  were  fo  frequently  called  on  to  reprefent,  and 
which  embodiment,  along  with  the  fmall  prints  of  a  religious 
charader  fimilar  to  the  German  *  Helgen/  received  the  name 
of  Dominoi.     A  few  of  the  works  of  the  Dominoiiers  arc  to  be 
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found  in  the  Paris  Cabinet,  and  thefe,  in  the  opinions  of  com- 
petent judges,  have  the  chara£lers  belonging  to  the  firft  period 
of  the  art. 

The  more  ancient  xylograph  ic  books  which  appeared  in 
France,  fuch  as  *•  L'Art  au  Morier,'  the  *  Speculum  Humanae 
Salvationis,'  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  illuftrated  with  cuts  of 
German  origin,  l^his  circumftance  holds  good  as  refpeds  the 
earlier  French  printed  works  having  woodcut  illuftrations,  fuch 
as  the  *  Melufine/  and  *  Miroir '  of  Lyons,  1478,  and  the 
*  Belial'  of  148 1.  It  is  true  that  fome  perfons  regard  thefe 
cuts  as  printed  from  metal  in  relief  and  not  from  wood ;  that, 
however,  were  it  the  cafe,  would  not  invalidate  their  coming 
from  the  (burce  mentioned.  A  ^  Dance  of  Death,'  publifhed 
in  1485,  and  containing  twenty-five  pieces,  would  feem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  firft  feries  of  cuts  of  diftin£lly  French 
origin.  This  feries  was  foon  followed  by  the  beautiful  *  Books 
of  Hours,'  publifhed  by  Simon  Voftre,  Antoine  Verard,  and 
others,  fome  of  Verard's  blocks  for  other  works  being  after- 
wards fent  to  England  for  ufe  in  books  printed  here.  Ac- 
cording to  Didot  and  PafTavant  the  finer  and  more  remarkable 
of  the  illuftrations  in  the  *  Books  of  Hours '  were  from  metal 
and  not  wood.  On  this  debated  fubjed  fomething  has  previ- 
oufly  been  (aid,  and  it  will  be  again  alluded  to  when  fpeaking 
of  la  maniere  criblee. 

While  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  led  by  Albert 
Diirer,  the  Cranachs,  and  others;  and  Italy  reprefented  by 
Ugo  da  Carpi,  produced  important  feparate  wood-engravings, 
and  went  on  repeating  them ;  France,  at  the  fame  period,  did 
not  produce  a  fingle  meritorious  piece  that  we  are  aware  of, 
either  from  the  defigners  of  the  day,  or  as  copies  after  the 
works  of  the  older  mafters.  France  appeared  to  regard 
wood-engraving  only  in  the  light  of  a  helpmate  to  typo- 
graphy. Book-plates,  therefore,  are  almoft  the  only  fburce  to 
look  to  for  fpecimens  of  early  French  wood-engraving.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  *  Books  of  Hours '  they  are  often  very  beautiful  and 
attradive,  elfewhere  they  are  fiequently  poor  enough.  The 
former  are  difficult  to  procure  and  coftly,  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently met  with   in  portfolios  of  mifcellaneous  prints.      Of 
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the  French  book-illuftrations  eaflly  procurable  the  cuts  of  Ber- 
nard Solomon  are  the  befL  Whether  he  adually  engraved  as 
well  as  deAgned  on  wood  is  not  determined,  but  he  was  a  moft 
induftrious  artift,  and  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Lyons  fchool. 
The  pieces  ufually  afcribed  to  him  are  all  of  fmall  fize,  and 
though  executed  in  a  delicate  manner,  are — as  remarked  by 
Chatto — generally  deficient  in  effed,  and  may  readily  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  tall.  Aim  figures  of  the  compofition.  For  the 
general  colledor  there  is  not  much  covetable  in  this  depart- 
ment of  French  art — ^with  the  exception,  of  courfe,  of  the 
'Livres  d*Heures.' 

'It  is  in  theie  works  that  French  engraving  muft  be  ftudied  in 
order  that  the  originality  which  the  art  exhibited  at  its  conunencement 
may  be  rightly  appreciated.  No  country  knew  like  France  how  to 
illuibate  with  naivete  and  fpirit  a  Gofpel^  and  to  decorate  an  '*  office/' 
The  Germans  patiently  arranged  large  compolitions,  which  they  placed 
here  and  there  in  their  Bibles ;  while  the  Italians,  more  ambitious,  and 
alio  more  ikilful,  preferred  to  produce  works  imprefTed  with  an  elevated 
flyle  no  longer  adapted  for  ordinary  volumes.  The  Flemings  were  the 
only  ones  who — along  with  the  French — adorned  their  religious  books 
with  vignettes.  But  thofe  of  the  former  people  were  drawn  without 
fpirit,  and  were  very  frequendy  badly  compofed.  The  French  artifb, 
on  the  contrary,  knew  how  to  beflow  on  their  plates  a  fincerity  which 
explains  (he  fuccefs  obtained  iox  half  a  century  by  the  *'Livres 
d*Heures.'* '  (Avant-propos  par  M.  Dupleffis  a  Jules  Renouvier — 
"  \a:&  Gravurcs  fur  Bois.**} 

For  detailed  information  concerning  thefe  books  the  trea- 
tife  of  M.  Didot  (Bibl.  18),  the  Memoir  of  M.  Dupleffis,  on 
the  works  of  Simon  Voflre  (Paris,  1862)^  and  the  Treatife  of 
Mr.  Noel  Humphrejrs  (Bibl.  36)  may  be  confulted.  The  firfl 
volume  of  Faflavant,  the  work  of  Jackfon  and  Chatto,  and 
various  memoirs  by  Renouvier,  are  other  fburces  of  informa- 
tion on  early  French  wood-engraving,  and  an  ample  lifl  of 
references  is  likewise  given  in  Heller's  work  (Bibl.  31). 

English  School. — The  earliefl  record  of  wood-engraving 
in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  a  folio  fheet  or 
broadfide  containing  fixty-eight  lines  of  a  ^  Moral  Play/    It  is, 
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we  believe,  unique,  and  was  in  the  colledion  of  M.  Weigel  of 
Leipzig,  at  the  fale  of  whofe  cabinet  in  1872  it  brought  nearly 
140/.  (QOOth.)  No  figures,  it  is  true,  are  here  reprefented, 
but  ftanzas  of  xylographic  printing,  having  between  them 
borders  containing  ftrings  of  five-leaved  rofettes.  This  relic  of 
xylography  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  date  1450  to  1470. 

In  reference  to  this  example  believed  by  H.  Payne  Collyer 
and  Weigel  to  be  the  oldefl  remains  of  an  Englifli  dramatic 
work,  Mr.  H.  Bradfliaw,  of  the  Univerfity  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, thus  wrote  in  the  ^  Bibliophile '  for  December,  1863 : — 
'  M.  Weigel's  interefting  fragment  cannot  be  confidered  part 
of  a  moral  play  or  any  fuch  produdion.  If  any  one  will  glance 
at  the  lifls  of  John  Lydgate's  works  he  will  fee  enough  to 
(how  him  that  this  is  a  fet  of  ilanzas  on  the  feven  theological 
virtues,  written  xnofk  probably  for  fcroUs  to  be  put  above  or 
beneath  figures  reprefendng  thefe  virtues  on  the  wall  of  a 
room,  or  in  fbme  fuch  pofition  as  many  of  Lydgate's  verfes  are 
known  to  have  been,'  &c.  &c. 

The  fecond  edition  of  Caxton's  ^  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
ChefTe,'  confidered  to  have  been  printed  about  1476,  is  ufually 
regarded  as  the  firfl  work  in  the  Englifh  language  which  had 
wood-engravings.  Then  followed  the  '  Mirror  of  the  World,* 
the  ^  Golden  Legende,'  &c.,  containing  illuftrations.  There 
are  thofe  who  believe  that  the  chief  part  of  thefe  early  £ng- 
lifh  (?)  engravings  are  imprints  from  metal  plates  in  relief,  and 
not  from  wood-blocks,  while  others  affirm  that  whether  the 
impreffions  be  from  metal  or  from  wood,  they  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  the  productions  of  this  country,  but  may  be 
traced  to  books  of  an  earlier  date  printed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  thus  exprefTes  himfelf  on  this 
fubje£t : — 

*  It  is  probable  that  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  type  of  our 
early  printers,  was  imported  from  Germany  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  coniequently  the  engravings  muH  have  been  the  work  of 
foreign  artilb,  the  engraved  blocks  being  imported  at  (econd-hand 
from  the  Continent,  and  frequently  introduced  in  Englifh  books  with- 
out the  (lighteft  regard  to  their  fitnefs  either  in  fubjedl  or  charafler. 
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But,  in  fii6l,  little  is  known  upon  this  iubje£^.  Strutt  and  Evelyn,  in 
(peaking  of  the  early  uie  of  wood-engraving  in  England,  conftife  the 
diftin£t  arts  of  engraving  on  wood  and  on  copper,  while  a  writer  in 
Chambers'  Cyclopaedia"  is  no  clearer,  but  infers  that  the  art  was 
brought  here  from  Antwerp  by  John  Speed.*'  Dr.  Henry,  of  biblical 
celebrity,  iatisfies  himfelf  with  a  reference  to  Walpole's  fuperficial  cata- 
logue of  engravers,  all  tending  to  prove  that  next  to  nothing  is  accu- 
rately known  of  the  firft  ftages  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  in  England. 
Some  of  the  rude  engravings  in  Cax ton's  "  Mirror  of  the  World," 
1481,  have  indeed  been  thought  to  be  of  Britiih  workmanihip,  as  alio 
the  plates  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the  "  Game  of  the  Chefle,"  Sec.  &c. ; 
but  even  if  fo,  they  may  yet  be  copies  from  foreign  works,  as  we  know 
that  he  copied  a  defign  from  the  ''  Biblia  Pauperum  "  to  iUuftrate  his 
"  Life  of  Chrift."  The  cuts  of  the  (econd  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  have,  however,  a  fairer  claim  to  be  confidered  Englifh  work 
from  certain  peculiar  chara^lerifUcs  of  flyle,  though  beyond  this  there 
is  no  proof  whatever.'  (Bibl.  36,  p.  186.) 

Such  views  but  little  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  thofe 
who,  like  Strutt  and  Ottley,  furmife  we  were  as  early  in  engraving, 
both  on  wood  and  metal,  as  were  the  Germans.  We  have 
before  (page  53)  alluded  to  a  notion  of  Strutt  in  refped  to 
engraving  on  metal ;  in  regard  to  the  latter  writer,  we  may 
ilate  that  he  gives  in  his  'Hiflory  of  Printing'  (Bibl.  52, 
p.  198)  a  iacfimile  of  an  early  Englifh  wood-engraving  repre- 
fenting  Chrifl  in  half  figure  above  the  infcription  of  an  indul- 
gence. This  cut,  Mr.  Ottley  thinks,  from  the  circumflances 
under  which  it  was  found,  may  be  as  old  as  the  Saint  Chriflo- 
pher.  The  infcription  is  in  Englifh.  As  in  the  inflance 
brought  forward  by  Strutt,  there  mufl  be  furely  a  great  mif- 
take  fomewhere  ? 

It  is  almofl  alone — as  far  as  we  are  aware — among  the 
book-plates  of  the  fixteenth  century  that  fpecimens  of  un- 
doubted Englifh  art  can  be  found.  No  feparate  fheets  nor 
feries  of  beautiful  defigns,  like  thofe  of  DUrer  or  Burgkmair,  of 
bold  rugged  pieces  fuch  as  thofe  of  Cranach,  no  grandiofe  com- 
pofitions  and  free  technic  as  we  owe  to  Titian,  Boldrini  and 
Giufeppe  Scolari,  are  to  be  found.      What  there  is  mufl  be 
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fearched  for  on  the  (helves  of  the  bibliophilift ;  the  portfolios 
of  the  iconophilift  muft  not  be  expeded  to  fiirnifh  much  illuf- 
tration.  It  (hould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  few  of 
the  cuts  in  Cranmer's  Catechifm,  printed  in  1548,  are  perhaps 
rightly  judged  to  be  from  the  defigns  of  Holbein  {ante^  p.  243). 
The  firft  complete  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  known  as  Miles  Coverdale's,  is  thought  to  have 
been  printed  at  Zurich  in  1535.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  woodcuts,  which,  although  fomewhat  coarfely  en- 
graved, are  defigned  with  fuch  fpirit  as  to  have  been  confidered 
not  unworthy  of  Holbein.  But  be  they  whose  they  may,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  Englifh  origin  and  work. 

'  Wood-engraving  in  England  during  the  time  of  Holbein's  reiidence 
in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated,  but  though 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  art  was  then  pradlifed  here  by 
native  wood-engravers,  yet  I  very  much  queftion  if  it  were  pra£U(ed 
by  any  peHbn  in  England  as  a  diilindl  profeffion.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  many  of  the  woodcuts  which  appear  in  books  printed  in  this 
country  about  that  period  were  engraved  by  the  printers  themfelves. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  (iippofed  that  moft  of  the  woodcuts  in  Englifh 
books  printed  at  that  period  were  engraved  on  the  Continent,  but  this 
opinion  (eems  to  be  highly  improbable, — there  could  be  no  occafipn  to 
(end  abroad  to  have  woodcuts  ib  rudely  executed.'  (Jackfbn  and 
Chatto,  p.  379.) 

In  the  'Bibliophile  lUuftre'  (No.  18),  and  « Bookworm ' 
(Auguft,  1869),  M.  Beijeau  offers  proof  that  blocks  engraved 
for  Antoine  Verard,  the  well-known  Paris  printer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  fent  to  England,  and  ufed  as  late 
as  1656,  while  Pynfon^  W.  de  Worde,  Notary,  and  others, 
had  not  refrained  from  employing  them  in  their  editions  of  the 
'  Shepheardes  Calendar.'  A  facfimile  of  one  of  the  cuts, 
taken  from  an  edition  of  161 8,  may  be  feen  in  the  number 
referred  to  of  the  *  Bookworm.' 

From  what  has  been  flated,  fufEcient  reafon  muft  appear  for 
our  not  entering  further  into  the  hiftory  of  early  wood-engraving 
in  this  country.     There  is  one  point  of  detail,  however,  which 
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it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to ;  it  is,  that  the  firft 
number  of  an  illuftrated  newfpaper  appeared  in  England  in 
1643.  ^^  ^^  called  the  ^Mercurius  Civicus/  and  was  a 
kind  of  ^  City  Pre(s/  The  firft  number  contained  a  portrait 
of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  likewife  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
both  engraved  on  wood.  (See  Grant's  *  Hiftory  of  the  Newf- 
paper Prefs,*  vol.  i.  p.  39.) 

If  this  country  was  backward  in  our  prefent  department 
of  art  during  its  infancy,  it  has  ftnce  made  amends,  for  now 
we  are  quite  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  wood-engravers  of 
other  places  in  mechanical  technic,  and  the  amount  of  defign 
worked  out  in  its  iervice  is  (bmething  enormous  at  the  prefent 
day.  But  the  intention  and  fpirit  of  the  wood-engraving  of 
our  time  are  not  identical  with  thofe  of  the  paft.  If  in  mere 
technic  of  cutting  and  mechanically  producing  lines,  in  know- 
ledge of  various  ingenious  expedients  to  affift  the  printing 
procefe,  and  in  choice  of  paper,  &c.,  the  wood-engraver  has 
never  been  feen  to  greater  advantage  than  now ;  he  has  never 
— to  ufe  the  words  of  an  able  critic — been  more  unfaithful  to 
the  true  nature  and  principles  of  his  art.  No  art  has  been  (o 
unfortunate  as  modern  wood-engraving  in  being  condemned 
from  the  firft  to  produce  refults  precifely  the  contrary  of  thofe 
which  are  naturally  indicated  by  the  method  (Hamerton),  As 
obferved  alfo  by  Mr.  Afpland, — 

'  The  capacity  of  wood  is  limited.  It  can  ezprefa  perhaps  better  than 
copper  the  flrong  contra(b  of  light  and  (hade,  but  trade  neceffities 
required  that  it  fhould  do  the  work  of  copper ;  the  tint  tools  were 
brought  into  full  ufe,  and  the  refult  was  an  imperfed  imitation ;  the 
value  of  the  proceis  is  gone,  and  a  poor,  tame,  and  for  an  purpofes,  a 
worthlefs  plate  is  produced.'  (Introduction  to  Joft  Anunan's  '  Gynae- 
ceum.*    Holbein  Society's  Publication.) 

To  dilate  on  modem  wood-engraving,  however,  is  beyond 
our  limits. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Division  I. — Wood-Engraving. 

B.  Southern  Schools ,  Italy,  Spain — illuftrated  by 
K  —  Early  printed  books  with  cuts. 

Vavaflbre,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  Campagnola,  Bee- 
cafiuni,  Boldrini,  Scolari. 
A  —  Los  Trabajos   de   Hercules,  Regiment!  de  los  Prin- 
cipes. 

IT  has  been  already  ftated  that  in  Italy  wood-engraving 
was  not  taken  up  at  firft  with  that  liking  and  fpirit  with 
which  it  was  welcomed  in  the  North.  In  the  former  country 
it  was  chiefly  under  the  guife  of  '  chiaro-fcuro'  that  it  cap- 
tivated the  artift  and  arrefted  the  attention  of  the  engraver. 
In  this  reftridlion  the  incunabula^  before  alluded  to  (p.  26), 
of  courfe  are  not  included ;  but  with  thefe  we  tread  upon 
debateable  ground  not  within  our  immediate  compafs,  and 
upon  which  we  have  already  entered.  It  fhould  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  an  after  period  fome  very  fine  and  bold 
work  proceeded  from  the  Italian  wood-engravers,  who  had  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  defigns  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
other  great  painters,  whofe  compofitions  they  developed  on 
the  block  in  a  free  and  painter-like  ftyle. 

The  firft  woodcuts — ufually  regarded  as  Italian — ^with  a 
date  appeared  at  Rome  in  1467,  in  the  form  of  illuftrations  to  a 
work  entitled  ^  Meditationes  Johannis  de  Turrecremata/    This 
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work  is  in  folio,  and  is  ornamented  with  thirty-four  woodcuts, 
the  firft  illuftration  being  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the  laft 
the  Final  Judgment.  Thefe  cuts  are  afiumed  to  have  been 
engraved  by  an  Italian  mafter,  after  the  defigns  of  Fra  Angelico 
da  Fiefole.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  engraving  was 
the  work  of  a  German  ^formfchmider'*  in  the  employ  ofUlrich 
Hahn  (originally  of  Ingoldftadt),  a  German  printer  then 
fettled  at  Rome.  As  far  as  their  mere  technic  is  concerned, 
thefe  cuts  then  (hould  be  regarded  rather  as  of  Northern 
than  of  Southern  origin.  Pafiavant  declares  that  ^  il  n'y  a  que 
quelques-unes  des  gravures  qui  rappellent  par  le  coftume  des 
foldats  romains  et  par  les  cypres  dans  les  payfages  leur  origine 
Italienne'  (vol.  i.  p.  131).  The  forms  are  in  outline,  and 
though  defigned,  as  Chatto  ftates,  with  more  fpirit  than  the 
cuts  of  Pfifter's  Tracts,  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  better 
engraved. 

The  next  dated  woodcuts  illuftrate  the  treatife  of  R.  Val- 
turius  ^  de  Re  Militari,*  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  1472. 
They  are  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  both  defigned  and 
f-  engraved  by  Mathaeo  de  Paftis. 

'  A  confiderable  degree  of  talent  is  difplayed  in  many  of  the  defigns ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  engraving,  as  they  are  mere  outlines,  but  what 
might  be  cut  by  a  novice.  •  • .  The  drawing  of  the  figure  (a  num  (hooting 
with  a  crois-bow)  is  good,  and  the  attitude  graceful  and  natural.  The 
figure,  indeed,  is  not  only  the  beft  in  the  work  of  Valturius,  but  is  one 
of  the  beft,  fb  fiu-  as  refpedb  the  drawing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
book  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.'    (Chatto,  pp.  1 86, 1 88.) 

Of  all  the  wood-engravings  executed,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  ellewhere,  during  the  latter  third  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  are  none  to  be  compared  for  elegance  of  defign  with 
thofe  which  adorn  the  ^  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,'  printed 
by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1499*  By  fome  critics,  not  only  the 
defigning  but  the  engraving  of  thefe  cuts  has  been  afcribed  to 
Benedetto  Montagna.  It  is  juft  pofiible  that  he  defigned 
them,  but  whether  he  cut  them  wholly  or  not  at  all,  or 
called  to  his  aid  either  ^  Mafter  Jacob  from  Strafburg,'  or 
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Giov.  Andrea  VavaiTore,  are  the  mereft  furmifes.     Paflavant 

(along  with  others)  refufes  to  acknowledge  Benedetto  Mon- 

tagna  as  even  their  defigner.      Giovanni  Bellini,  Alefiandro 

Botticelli,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Raphael  Santi,  have  each 

been   regarded   as   the  authors  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in  the 

'  Hypnerotomachia/     The  forms,  which  are  only  in  outline,  4 

bear  intrinfic  evidences  of  the   old  Padua -Venetian   School, 

in  which   a  certain  fiilnefs    of  contour   prevailed,  while  at 

the  (ame  time  there  exifted  a  particular  feeling  for  beauty  of 

form.     When  the  more  graceful  of  thefe  charming  cuts  are 

compared  with  the  early  German  book-prints,  one  is  reminded 

of  companions  between  the  frefcoes  of  the  Pompeian  panels 

and  the  groteiques  of  George  Cruildhank.     The  feeling  of 

thefe  compofitions  is  fuch  that  we  flrongly  advife  the  reader 

to  refer  to  the  copies  of  them,  as  given  in  the  Treatife  of 

Jackfon  and  Chatto,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dibdin's  *  Biblio- 

theca  Spenceriana,'  p.  155,  and  in  Weigel's  '  Holzfchnitte,' &c. 

(Bibl.  71.)     The  work  itfelf  is,  of  courfe,  both  rare  and  cofUy. 

At  a  fale  at  MelTrs.  Sotheby's,  in  1870,  a  copy  brought  30/.  lOf. 

Another  copy  was  fold  a  little  later  in  the  fame  year  for  35/., 

but  this,  on  collation,  proving  to  want  four  leaves,  was  refold 

for  23/. 

Some  early  feparate  Italian  woodcuts  which  fhould  be 
referred  to  are  feven  fheets  of  *  Seven  Planets,'  bearing  on 
three  pieces  the  initials  '  F.  F.,'  and  one  piece  the  addrefs, 
^  In  Veneiia  p  Zuan  Andrea  Vadignino  di  Vovajfori  il  Ponti  di 
Fuferi,*  This  has  been  prefumed  to  refer  to  Florio  VavafTore* 
(brother  to  Zoan  Andrea),  who  worked  at  Venice  in  1544* 
We  have  examined  a  woodcut  attributed  to  Zoan  Andrea 
himfelf. 

To  Domenico  Beccafumi  of  Sienna  (b.  i486,  d.  155 1) 
at  leafl  a  dozen  pieces  have  been  afcribed,  and  there  are  fome 
examples  of  Domenico  Campagnola  among  the  Italian  wood- 
cuts in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 


*  Variouiljr  fpelt,  ▼is.  Valvaifori,  Vavaflbri,  Vavaflbre.      We  follow  Nagler, 
V.  ii.  n.  1536. 


to  the  lytb  Century.  26 1 

From  (bme  remarks  by  Luca  Paccioli  in  the  dedication  of 
his  work, '  De  Proportione  Divina,'  it  has  been  thought  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  not  only  defigned,  but  adually  engraved,  a 
few  woodcuts.  Commenting  on  thefe  remarks  of  Paccioli,  M. 
Dupleffis  writes,— 

'The  text  is  truly  Co  formal  that  it  does  not  appear  to  authoriie 
any  diicuffion.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to  admit,  after 
having  examined  the  volume  itfel^  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  took  any 
further  part  than  that  of  furniihing  the  defigns.  How  can  we  fuppofe 
in  h&  that  one  of  the  greateft  artiib  who  ever  lived  could  have  (pent 
precious  time  in  laborioufly  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  to  obtain  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  a  cube,  or  a  triangle,  when  the  BrOt  engraver  at  hand 
could  have  taken  his  place  without  difadvantage  ?  Among  the 
numerous  cuts  which  adorn  this  volume,  one  only  is  of  any  intereH 
in  an  art  point  of  view.  This  is  the  firfl  cut,  it  is  printed  by  itielf, 
and  repreients  a  profile  likenefs  in  outline.  The  precifion  of  the 
drawing  and  the  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  more  fweet  than 
powerfid,  fuggefts  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Milan  School,  and  the  name 
of  Leonardo  may  be  placed  below  the  portrait,  without  any  perfon, 
we  think,  dreaming  of  difplacing  it'   (BibL  22,  p.  49.) 

It  has  been  a  difputed  queflion  whether  the  eminent  copper- 
plate engraver,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  and  his  well-known 
pupil,  Agoftino  di  Mufi,  ever  worked  on  wood.  Firmin 
Didot  and  Berjeau  reply  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  (ale  of 
Dr.  Wellefley's  Library  in  1866,  the  following  announcement 
was  in  the  catalogue: — 

'2016.  "  Epiflole  et  Evangel!  Volgati  hyfloriate,"  printed  with- 
in wood>cut  borders  with  beautifid  wood-engravings,  by  Marc  An- 
tonio (with  his  cipher),  and  Agoilino  Veneziano ;  calf  extra,  g.  e, 
exceffively  rare.     Venetia,  1517.* 

In  the  ^  Bookworm,'  vol.  i.  p.  188,  M.  Berjeau  alludes  to 
this  volume  as  follows : — 

'  A  moft  important  work  for  the  hiilory  of  wood-engraving,  as  it 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  and  Agoftino 
Veneziano  engraved  on  wood  as  well  as  on  copper.  Heller,  who 
informs  us  that  Agoftino  by  fome  had  been  mentioned  as  an  engraver 
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on  wood,  but  that  there  was  not  the  ilighteft  foundation  for  fuch  a 
furmiie,  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  attempt  even  by  Raimondi,  an 
ignorance  fliared  by  Bartfch,  and  all  others  who  have  given  a  lift  of 
his  works/ 

The  volume  in  queftion  fold  for  32/. 

Not  lefs  a  perfon  than  Maria  di  Medicis  is  (aid  to  have 
engraved  on  wood.  There  is  a  portrait  by  her  of  the  date 
1587 — a  young  Florentine  lady — a  facfimile  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  Weigel's  'Beriihmte  Meifter,'  &c.  (Bibl.  71.) 

About  the  time  of  Titian  feveral  good  and  bold  engravers 
worked  in  Italy.  Many  of  their  pieces  were  intended  for 
chiaro-fcuros,  but  impreffions  were  often  taken,  and  left  to 
remain  as  if  from  fimple  blocks,  and  hence  may  be  occa- 
fionally  met  with  as  ordinary  wood-cuts.  Some  of  thefe 
engravers  worked  on  very  large  blocks.  Impreffions  from 
the  latter  were  often  intended  as  parts  of  a  large  whole  to 
be  obtained  by  their  union,  which  in  fome  inftances  produced 
a  wood-engraving  feveral  feet  in  length.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
there  is  a  portfolio  of  fome  of  thefe  elephantine  cuts  mounted 
on  canvafs.  One  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  Italian 
engravers  was— 

NicoLO  BoLDRiNi  OF  ViCENZA.     Worked  at  Venice 

in  1566. 

He  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  defigns  of 
Titian  to  give  permanent  form  to,  and  fo  well  was  this  duty 
occafionally  done  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  Titian  himfelf 
muft  have  cut  as  well  as  defigned  thefe  finer  compofitions. 
The  pieces  by  Boldrini  after  his  favourite  mafter  are  gene- 
rally of  good  fize,  bold  and  free  in  execution,  the  compofi- 
tions being  as  grandiofe  in  their  feeling  as  their  technic  is 
broad.  The  cabinet  fhould  decidedly  not  be  without  one  or 
two  fpecimens  of  thefe  fine  illuflrations  of  Italian  art.  Atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  Six  Saints  (PafT.  vol  vL  p.  233, 
N.  53) ;  Sampfon  and  Delilah  (PafT.  No.  5)',  Saint  Jerome 
(PafT.  No.  58) ;    Portrait   of  Charles  V. ;    Repofe   in   Egypt 
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(Pair.  No*  12);  Marru^e  of  Ssunt  Catherine  (PaiT.  61);  and 
Venus  and  Cupid  (Bartfch,  vol.  xii.  p.  126,  No.  29.)  On 
the  latter  piece  (which  may  be  met  with  al(b  as  a  chiaro- 
feuro)  is  infcribed  the  moft  complete  reference  to  the  mafter 
which  we  poflefi.  On  a  few  other  cuts  his  (ignature  may  be 
found,  but  in  a  great  many  inftances  the  works  have  been 
referred  to  Boldrini  upon  only  probably  corred  conjedure. 
(Pair.  vol.  i.  p.  150.) 


Giuseppe  Scolari  of  Vicsnza.    Worked  at  Venice 
under  Paolo  Cagliari  Veronefe  in  1580. 

Of  the  perfonal  hiflory  of  this  mafter  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  above  than  that  he  received  his  early  education  in 
his  own  country  from  Giovanni  Battifb  Maganza.  He  was 
a  bold  and  free  workman,  and  his  cuts,  both  in  defign  and 
technic,  are  not  unworthy  of  companionfhip  with  the  works 
of  Boldrini,  Sichem,  and  Jegher.  His  a£lion  is  in  fa£t  too 
energetic,  and  his  line  in  fome  cafes  coarier  than  is  agreeable. 
Neverthelels  an  example  or  two  of  Scolari  (hould  certainly 
be  amongft  the  defidirata  of  the  colledor  of  ancient  wood- 
engravings.  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pieces  have  been 
afcribed  to  him.  Of  thefe  the  Ecce  Homo  (PafT.  voL  vi. 
p.  229,  No.  32)  ;  Chrift  led  to  Execution  (Pafll  No.  33)  ;  the 
Abdudion  of  Proferpine  (PaflT.  No.  67),  will  afford  a  good 
idea  of  this  ardft's  ftyle  and  work.  But  it  will  be  rather  from 
the  Saint  George  (Paff.  No.  56),  that  a  full  notion  may  be  had 
of  the  amount  of  exaggeration  which  Scolari  could  imprefs  on 
both  his  defign  and  technic. 

On  fome  of  Scolari's  pieces  his  name  in  full  occurs,  on 
others  it  is  wanting.  The  latter  cuts  have  been  affigned  to 
him  from  intrinfic  evidence. 

In  the  collection  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum  are  fome  woodcuts 
by  Francefco  de  Nanto,  of  whom,  as  likewife  of  fome  other 
mafters  details  may  be  found  in  Paffavant,  vol.  I  p.  150 ;  vol.  vL 
p.  213. 
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Spanish  School. — In  Spain  as  in  Italy,  engraving  on  metal 
was  early  preferred  to  engraving  on  wood  for  the  illuftration  of 
books.  The  earlieft  cuts  recorded  are  thofe  accompanying  a 
work,  entitled,  *  £1  libro  de  los  Trabajos  de  Hercules/  It  was 
publiflied  at  Zamora  in  1483,  and  contains  eleven  cuts.  Paf- 
favant  refers  to  a  work,  *  Regimento  de  los  Principes,'  publifhed 
at  Seville  in  1494,  as  affording  an  example  of  the  general 
circumftance  that  Spanifh  wood-cuts  of  the  firft  half  of  the 
fixteenth  century  are  moftly  in  the  German  ftyle,  and  were 
executed  probably  by  German  artifts  and  workmen  who 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Spain.  (See  PafT.  vol.  i. 
p.  171.) 

Some  interefting  obfervations  in  connexion  with  wood- 
engraving  occurring  in  an  early  Spanifh  book,  and  fubfequent 
editions  of  it  in  northern  countries  and  their  languages,  may 
be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Bookworm'  (1869) 
under  the  title  '  Le  Chevalier  Delibere.'  The  book  was  firft 
written  in  French,  1483 ;  but,  according  to  the  writer  in  the 
'  Bookworm,' — 

'  the  beft  tranflation  is  the  Spaniih  one  ....  per  don  Hernando  de 
Acuna.  Barcelona,  1 565  ...  .  the  moft  excellent  engravings  of  this 
edition  are  the  work  of  an  unknown  Spaniih  artiil  whofe  monogram 
is  Ay  and  fbmetimes  E  £.  We  looked  in  vain  in  Brulliot  for  the 
monogram  and  name  of  this  artifl  who  highly  de(er\'es  to  be  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  of  Spaniih  engraving  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fix- 
teenth century.'    (P.  26.) 

The  above  remarks  fhould  be  fupplemented  by  reference 
to  Nagler.  (Bibl.  48,  vol.  i.  No.  389.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  ENGRAVINO 
TERMED   *  CHIARO*SCURO.' 

Division  I. — Wood-Engravino. 

C.  Chiaro-scuro  Work  of  Northern  Schools,  iDuftrated  by 

f»,  —  Cnmach,  Baldung,  Burgkmair,   Wechtelin^   Goltzius, 
Jcgher. 
,»  of  Southern  Schools,  illuftrated  by 

9  —  Ugo  da  Carpi,  Antonio  da  Trento,  Nicolo,  Andreani, 
Coriolano. 

THE  method  of  producing  the  particular  effeds  of  the  ftyle 
of  engraving  and  printing-off  impreffions  termed  *  chiaro- 
fcuro'  has  already  been  de(cribed  (p.  98)  in  a  general  way. 
The  works  fo  produced  are  often  very  beautiful,  and  (bme 
of  the  moft  popular  fpecimens  in  the  cabinet  of  the  coUedor, 
as  &r  as  the  uninitiated  are  concerned,  will  be  found  to  be 
in  this  department  of  art.  The  pidorial  refults  fuch  prints 
afford  from  the  judicious  employment  of  gradations  of  colour, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  defigns  and  freedom  of  hand  dis- 
played in  the  compofitions  and  technic,  combine  to  arreft  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned  as  well  as  of  others.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  both  the  beft  defigners  and  the 
beft  craftfmen  have  been  fo  often  engaged  on  the  talk.  In 
this  branch  of  engraving,  the  Italians  in  particular  excelled, 
and  it  is  therefore  capable  of  afibrding  evidences  of  grace  and 
feeling  which  are  often  but  (lightly  apparent  in  other  efforts  of 
wood-engraving  of  early  times. 

But  it  muft  be  admitted  that  fome  rough  work — ^though 
artiftic  in  one  fenfe — is  to  be  met  with  amongft  the  chiaro- 
fcuros.    A  mixture  of  coarfe  indented  outline,  irr^ular  fplotches 
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of  colour,  unfinifhed  work  and  coarfe  textured  paper  are  occa- 
fionally  found  in  thefe  prints  to  fuch  an  extent  that  the  latter 
become  ^  caviare '  to  the  many,  and  the  eye  of  the  amateur 
alone  can  be  brought  to  appreciate  them.  But  taking  them 
en  maffe^  and  weighing  the  great  number  of  beautiful  pieces  to 
be  found  againft  the  leis  attradive  fpecimens,  we  may  (afely 
aflure  the  colledor  that  from  the  chiaro-fcuros  he  may  fill  a 
moderate-fized  portfolio  with  examples  which  will  ftand  fair  to 
rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  artift  friends. 

'When  we  look  at  the  Triumph  of  Cx&r  drawn  by  Andrea 
Andreani  after  Mantegna,  we  feem  to  have  before  us  the  originals 
of  thofe  fublime  temperas,  in  which  the  painter  has  refafcitated  the 
Roman  world,  and  put  motion  into  the  antique  fculptures.  When  we 
meet  with  on  the  plates  of  the  fiune  engraver,  the  gnmdiofe  defigns 
traced  by  Beccafumi  in  the  Duomo  of  Siemia — ^thoie  magnificent  pave- 
ments which  arreft  the  fteps  and  admiration  of  the  traveller — we 
are  pleafed  to  behold  them  again,  and  not  lefi  pleafed  to  think  that 
others  may  thus  enjoy  them  without  travelling  to  Italy.  What 
delightful  illufions  we  experience  from  the  camdieux  of  Antony  of 
Trent,  as  they  reproduce  the  figures  of  Parmigiano  fb  nobly  mannered 
in  their  eeSy  and  graceful  adtions!  What  majefty  the  thoughts  of 
Titian  retain  when  tranilated  by  Boldrini ! '  (M.  Charles  Blanc, 
'  Grammaire/  &c.,  p.  649.) 

It  has  been  already  feen  that  Germany  and  Italy  have 
quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  having  originated  the  *  chiaro- 
fcuro.'  But  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  the  credit 
fhould  be  awarded.  To  Germany,  the  palm  of  priority  at 
leafl  mufl  be  given,  for  the  earliefl  known  chiaro-fcuro  with 
a  date  is  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder, 
having  1506  marked  on  it.  It  is  a  piece  from  two  blocks. 
Then  follow  a  Repofe  in  Egypt,  by  the  fame  mafler,  of  the 
year  1509;  an  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Hans  Baldung  (Griin) 
1 5 10;  the  Sorcerefs,  by  the  fame,  15 10,  a  chiaro-fcuro,  from 
three  blocks ;  the  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  by  J.  Dienecker, 
after  Burgkmair,  151 1  ;  the  portrait  of  Baumgartner,  by  the 
fame,  1512,  a  piece  from  three  blocks;  and  the  Rhinoceros 
of  Albert  Diirer,  1515,  from  two  blocks. 
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The  earlieft  Italian  pieces — thofe  of  Ugo  da  Carpi — carry 
us  back  only  to  15 18,  though  It  may  be  allowed  that  this 
artift  worked  at  the  procefs  In  15 16.  The  earlieft  date 
adually  on  his  work  is  1518.  If  it  be  objeded  in  reference  ta 
the  German  claims  that  the  blocks  of  (hadow  tints  were  added 
at  an  after  period  to  the  original  blocks  of  the  prints  juft 
inftanced,  as  would  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe  -with  refped 
to  the  Rhinoceros  of  Diirer,  we  muft  fidl  back  on  the  irre- 
fragable document  previoufly  mentioned  (p.  100),  which  proves 
that  in  15 10  and  15 12  prints  from  three  blocks  had  been 
already  prepared  by  Joft  Dienecker  at  Augfl}urg  after  defigns 
by  Burgkmair.  We  may  recall  to  mind  alio  the  letter  from 
the  engraver  himfelf  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  which  he 
boafts  of  being  the  inventor  of  engraving  on  wood  from  three 
blocks,  and  announces  that  he  has  executed  in  this  manner  a 
portrait  of  Baumgartner,  after  a  drawing  by  Burgkmair.  Ano- 
ther of  thefe  prints  of  greater  age,  likewife  by  Burgkmair,  is 
that  reprefenting  *  A  young  Man  feized  by  Death,'  and  imper- 
fedly  defcribed  by  Bartfch,  voL  vii.  p.  215,  n.  40. 

The  credit  of  having  originated  the  method  of  engraving 
with  even  three  blocks  belongs  to  Germany,  but  the  Italians 
greatly  advanced  this  particular  procefs,  not  only  by  beftowing 
on  their  prints  the  afpeds  of  more  artiftic  drawings  having 
numerous  gradations  of  light  and  ftiade,  and  of  colour,  but 
by  occafionally  employing  four  blocks  in  their  produdion. 
This  working  with  feveral  blocks,  and  falling  back  on  the 
beautiful  compofitions  of  Raphael,  Parmigiano,  Titian,  and 
others,  conftitute  the  real  part  which  the  Italians  took  in 
advancing  the  pradice  of  chiaro-fcuro.  It  muft  be  allowed, 
too,  that  with  whatever  number  of  blocks  they  worked,  the 
Italians  continued  to  improve  the  method  by  afibciating  with  it 
an  amount  of  artiftic  feeling  not  ufually  beftowed  on  it  by  their 
Northern  compeers.  It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  in  fome 
of  the  pieces  of  Wechtelin,  Baldung,  and  Burgkmair  —  the 
earlieft  in  the  field  —  confiderable  tafte  and  freedom  are 
exhibited. 
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Albrbcht  DUrbr  [anu<^  p.  209). 

There  are  four  pieces  having  this  mafter's  cipher,  which 
have  been  printed  as  chiaro-fcuros.  Thefe  are  the  Rhino- 
ceros (B.  viL  p.  147,  n.  136) ;  the  Holy  Family  (B.  vii.  p.  176, 
n.  10) ;  the  large  Chriftus-Kopf  (B.  vii.  p.  182,  n.  27) ;  and  the 
Portrait  of  an  EIe£tor  of  Saxony  (B.  vii.  p.  189,  n.  43).  Of 
the  firft  piece  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  (hadow  tints  were 
not  originally  intended,  but  were  added  afterwards ;  of  the 
fecond,  that  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  fpurious  Diirer  \ 
of  the  third,  that,  though  generally  admitted  to  be  a  genuine 
Durer,  its  authenticity  has  been  doubted  by  a  few;  and  of 
the  fourth,  that  it  is  at  leaft  doubtful.  All  pieces  are  of  great 
rarity. 

Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder  {ante^  p.  233). 

As  this  mailer  was  the  earlieft  worker  in  chiaro-fcuro,  the 
colle£tor  (hould  have  of  courfe  an  example  of  his  pradice. 
Judging  the  Venus  and  Cupid  (B.  vii.  n.  113)  as  an  impref- 
fion  from  a  fingle  block,  and  from  what  has  been  fhited 
concerning  it  as  a  chiaro-fcuro,  we  infer  it  muft  be  Cranach's 
beil  work.  As  a  chiaro-fcuro,  however,  we  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  feeing  it 

A  well-known  piece  is  the  Repofe  in  Egypt,  dated  1509 
(B.  vii.  n.  3).  It  has  too  ^fpotty'  a  look,  anting  from  the 
numerous  fcattered  high  lights ;  it  wants  quiet.  The  Saint 
Chriftopher  from  two  blocks  may  aUb  be  mentioned  (B.  vii. 
n.  58). 

Hans  Burgkmair  {ante^  p.  229). 

A  fpecimen  of  this  artift  (hould  be  fought  for ;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain,  however.  His  chief  pieces  are  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (PafT.  vol.  iii.  p.  270,  n.  84),  Equeftrian  Portrait  of 
Saint  George  (B.  vii.  n.  23),  Saint  Luke  painting  the  Portrait 
of  the  Virgin  (B.  vii.  n.  24),  and  Death  feizing  a  young  Man 
(B.  vii.  n.  40),  a  piece   from   three   blocks.      According  to 
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Paflavant,  the  deeper  (hadows  in  the  firft-mentioned  print  have 
been  added  with  the  brufh* 


JoHANN  Wechtelin  (alfo  J.  Wechtun  and  Vuechtlin, 
likewise  Johann  Ulrich  Pilgrim).  Worked  at  Strafburg 
from  1508  to  1520 ;  died  at  Strafburg     ? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  vii.  p.  449.) 

Among  the  better  of  the  early  German  chiaro-fcuros  are 
twelve  pieces  bearing  as  the  author's  mark  lo  V.  and  two  crofTed 


pilgrims'  flaves  on  a  tablet,  but  without  a  date.    lo^^  V 

Until  recently  the  author  of  thefe  prints  was  called  Johann 
Ulrich  Pilgrim,  and  ^Le  Maitre  aux  bourdons  croifh*  He 
was  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  185 1  Loedel  (fenior)  announced  that  the  fo-called 
J.  U.  Pilgrim  was  the  fame  perfon  as  Johann  Wechtelin,  a 
painter  of  Strafburg,  the  author  of  a  well-known  Paffio  Chrifli, 
befides  other  things,  and  of  illuflrations  to  the  works  of  Dr. 
Keiferfberg  and  various  theological  treatifes  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  Paf&vant,  Schneegans,  and  Loedel 
(junior)  have  fupported  this  view  of  the  identity  of  Pilgrim  and 
Wechtelin,  placing  the  artifl  (with  Wechtlin  as  his  proper 
name)  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  as  forming 
one  of  the  Diirer  circle,  in  which,  along  with  Burgkmair, 
Schaufelin,  and  others,  he  held  a  worthy  place.  Nagler,  in 
particular,  oppofes  thefe  conclufions  (Bibl.  48,  vol.  iv.  n.  219), 
and  maintains  that  the  mafler  of  the  ^Paffio  Jefu  Chrifli  Salva- 
tons,'  &c.  of  1508,  who  is  lo.  Vuechtlin,  is  not  the  author  of 
the  chiaro-fcuros  marked  lo.  V.  and  attributed  to  one  I.  Ulrich 
Pilgrim.  Nagler  denies  alfo  that  the  crofTed  inflruments  repre- 
fented  on  the  chiaro-fcuros  are  intended  for  pilgrims'  flaves, 
believing  them  to  be  meant  for  cutting  tools.  To  enter  into 
the  difcuffion  would  be  to  go  beyond  our  limits,  we  mufl  refer 
the  reader  to  LoedeKs  work,  Bibl.  42 ;  Paflfavant,  vol.  iii. 
p.  327,  and  Nagler,  vol.  iv.  n.  219. 

The  chiaro-fcuros  marked  lo.  V.  with  two  crofTed  flaves  (?) 
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are  from  two  blocks.  They  are  very  rare,  and  it  is  not  likely 
the  colledor  will  be  able  to  procure  any  of  them.  But  as 
they  all  are  very  good,  and  fome — as  we  think — extremely 
fine,  the  work  of  Loedel  will  not  be  an  undefirable  acquifltion. 
In  it  excellent  facfimiles  of  the  originals  exift  along  with  much 
general  information  in  reference  to  chiaro-fcuros  and  wood- 
engraving. 

Particular  attention  may  be  direded  to  the  following 
beautiful  pieces  among  the  fet  to  which  the  mark  of  this 
artift  is  attached.  The  Crucifixion  (B.  vii.  p.  449,  n.  i). 
Saint  Sebaflian  (B.  5),  Alcon  (B.  9),  and  the  Death's  Head 
(B.  6).  About  fome  of  the  chiaro-fcuros  of  I0.V.  there  is  an 
Italian  look  or  feeling  which  neither  Cranach  nor  Griin  ever 
evinced. 

Hans  Baldung  (Grun)  {antty  p.  236.) 

This  fine,  free,  and  expreffive  worker  offers  to  the  col- 
le£tor  three  pieces  older  than  any  of  the  works  of  the  Italian 
matters.  Endeavour  (hould  be  made  to  obtain  one  at  leaft  of 
them.  They  are  Adam  and  Eve,  from  two  blocks  (B.  vii. 
p.  306,  n.  3),  151 1 }  the  Sorcerefs  (B.  55),  1510,  from  three 
blocks ;  and  a  fine  undefcribed  portrait  of  Ferdinand  the  Firfl, 
an  impreffion  of  which  is  in  the  Bridfh  Mufeum.  In  our 
opinion  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  this  mafler  is  the  finefl  of  the 
old  German  chiaro-fcuros.  The  Sorcerefs  is  a  fbmewhat 
bizarre  defign,  and  may  be  met  with  as  an  impreffion  from  a 
Angle  block. 

Hendrik  Goltzius  (or  Golz).     Born,  Miihlbrecht,  1558  ; 

died,  Haarlem,  161 7. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  iii.  page  3.) 

This  very  clever  and  bold  defigner,  who  often  engraved  his 
own  compofitions  as  well  as  the  works  of  other  artifls,  will  be 
frequently  attrading  notice,  more  efpecially  as  engraver  with 
the  burtHy  at  examinations  of  the  portfolios  of  the  printfellers. 
But  whether  on  wood  or  on  metal,  Goltzius  was  no  common 
man,  and  in  fome  refpedls  may  be  regarded  as  a  mafler  of  firft 
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nmk.  As  a  draughtfinan  he  was  clever;  as  a  defigner,  learned ; 
as  a  compofer,  ingenious;  and  with  both  the  graving-knife  and 
burifij  his  knowledge  and  pradice  of  technic  were  capable  and 
extenfive.  To  Goltzius  the  cabinet  of  the  colIe£tor  may  be 
(aid — in  face  of  Cumberland's  difdain — ^to  be  indebted  for  fome 
very  choice  work.  The  mailer's  crowning  fault  is — exagge- 
ration; whether  in  defign  or  technic  he  can  with  difficulty 
refrain  from  overdoing  his  work.  His  ta^e^  in  &d,  was  bad  ; 
he  was  trap  prononei  in  everything;  he  fometimes  appeared 
almoft  lavage.  Goltzius  had  fcience,  and  he  had  art,  but  he 
led  both  to  the  verge  of  contortion  and  the  grotefque.  He 
imitated  Michael  Angelo ;  but,  as  Chatto  obferves,  ^  not  with 
fuccefs ;  he  too  frequently  miftakes  violence  of  a£tion  for  the 
expreffion  of  intelle£hial  grandeur,  and  difplays  the  contortions 
of  the  Pythonefs  without  infpiration.*  But  with  aU  his  faults — 
fome  of  which  were  common  to  his  contemporaries — none 
of  the  latter  could,  as  Bartfch  rightly  fa]rs,  be  compared  with 
him. 

Here  we  have  to  regard  Goltzius  only  as  a  worker  on 
wood  and  in  chiaro-fcuro ;  as  the  latter  he  muil  be  allowed  to 
have  been  of  iirfl  rank,  and  one  of  the  moft  effedive  mafters. 
His  colour  is  rich  and  contrafted,  but  fometimes  a  little  too 
politive.     Mofl  of  his  pieces  are  from  three  blocks. 

The  portfolio  of  chiaro-fcuros  fhould  certainly  not  be  defi- 
cient in  his  Hercules  killing  Cacus.  (B.  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  n.  231.) 
Some  of  the  finer  impreffions  of  this  print  are  almofl  dazzling, 
even  by  candlelight.  Choice  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  pieces 
from  the  Divinities  of  the  Fable  (B.  nn.  232-237);  of  thefe  the 
Helios  (B.  234)  is  fpecially  recommendable.  John  the  Baptifl 
(B.  226),  from  three  blocks,  is  likewife  fine.  A  landfcape,  fuch 
as  B.  242-245  may  afFord,  will  form  a  novelty  in  chiaro-fcuro. 
Goltzius'  mark  is  a  cipher  formed  by  the  capitals  H  Q  ]^ 

Christoph  Jeghbr  {ante,  p.  250). 

One  of  the  large  landfcapes  after  Rubens,  in  which  a 
general  tint-block  was  employed,  may  form  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  portfolio. 
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It  is  rather  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  Northern  fchools 
that  the  collector  muft  look  for  the  chief  ornaments  of  his 
cabinet.     To  the  Italians  we  now  pafs  then. 


Ugo  da  Carpi  (or  Hugo  d.  C.)    Born,  Carpi,  1450  ? 

died,  Rome,  circa  1520. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xii.  p.  1 1  ;  PaiT.  vol.  vi.  p.  206.) 

In  one  of  two  interefting  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us  concerning  this  mafter  he  defcribes  himfelf  only 
as  a  wood-engraver,  and  afks  for  the  protedion  of  the  Vene- 
tian Senate  againft  fuch  perfons  as  may  deiire  to  copy  and 
counterfeit  his  defigns  in  chiaro-fcuro,  of  which  procefs  he 
declares  himfelf  to  have  been  the  inventor.  The  date  of  this 
application  to  the  Signoria  is  1516.  The  exa£t  refolution  the 
latter  came  to  is  not  known.  Nagler  and  Paflavant  think  that 
Ugo  was  fuccefsfiil  in  his  demand.  The  artift,  however,  left 
Venice  and  went  to  Rome.  We  are  fully  aware  of  this  faS, 
viz.,  that  U.  da  Carpi  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  chiaro-fcuro 
treatment  of  wood-engraving.  As  before  ftated,  there  are 
pieces  by  Lucas  Cranach  having  the  dates  1506  and  1509  on 
them  refpedively,  while  there  is  not  any  work  of  the  Italian 
mafter  having  an  earlier  date  than  15 18.    {Ante^  pp.  266,  267.) 

On  arriving  at  Rome  the  artift  commenced  his  fine  feries 
of  chiaro-fcuros  from  Raphael's  defigns.  So  admirable  are 
fome  of  the  feries  that  they  have  been  thought  by  a  few  critics 
to  have  been  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  Raphael  himfelf.  While 
moft  efFedive  in  refults,  Ugo  da  Carpi  was  yet  fimple  in 
execution.  Generally  three  blocks  were  fufficient  for  his 
intentions.  His  contours  are  decided,  and  his  half-tints  well 
charged.  The  chiaro-fcuros  executed  by  him  have  been 
declared  to  be  not  only  fuperior  to  the  works  of  the  German 
mafters,  but  as  remaining  unfurpaflfed  to  the  prefent  day. 
Loedel  obferves^ — 

'  It  is  not^  as  is  often  afTerted,  that  merit  is  due  to  Ugo  da  Carpi 
chiefly  for  the  ufc  of  three  blocks  in  his  chiaro-fcuros^  but  rather  for 
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the  peculiar  repetitions  of  the  broad  lights,  fhadows,  and  half-fhadows, 
the  rentries  affording  which  were  capable  almoft  alone — i.e.  without 
the  outline-block-*  of  producing  the  effedls  of  a  iketch  in  colour.' 
(BibL  42.) 

One  of  the  mafter's  forcible  pieces  is  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  Vafari,  was  his  firft  eflfay  in  the  new  procefs,  viz., 
A  Sybil  reading  as  a  Boy  holds  a  Torch  (B.  vol.  xii.  p.  89, 
n.  6).  It  is  from  a  defign  by  Raphael,  and  from  two  blocks. 
This  print  is  to  good  that  the  collector  will  do  well  to  refer 
to  the  facfimile  of  it  in  Weigel  (Bibl.  71),  if  he  cannot  get 
a  glance  at  the  original,  which  we  need  fcarcely  fay  is  very 
rare.  A  copy  of  it  the  reverfe  way  is  to  be  more  frequently 
met  with.  This  in  itfelf  is  fo  fatisiadlory  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fecond  chef-d*ceuvre,  Weigel  is  of  opinion  that 
the  latter  is  a  chiaro-fcuro  by  Parmigiano,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  received  inftrudion  from  Ugo  da  Carpi  during  the  time 
the  two  artifts  were  at  Rome  together.  Vafari  and  others  look 
upon  the  Diogenes  after  Parmigiano  (B.  p.  100,  n.  10),  as  the 
chief  piece  of  the  mafter,  and  certainly  both  it  and  the  Saturn 
(B.  p.  125,  n.  27)  are  very  fine  and  free.  The  Diogenes 
was  one  of  his  later  works.  The  Death  of  Ananias,  after 
Raphael  (B.  p.  46,  n.  27),  was  one  of  the  firft,  as  it  bears  the 
date  15 18.  David  and  Goliath  (B.  p.  26,  n.  7),  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fifhes  (B.  p.  37,  n.  13),  the  Defcent  from  the 
Crofs  (B.  p.  43,  n.  22),  the  Refurredion  (B.  p.  45,  n.  26) — ^all 
after  the  defigns  of  Raphael — are  noteworthy.  iEneas  and 
Anchifes  (B.  p.  104,  n.  12),  after  the  lame  painter,  is  a  very 
fatisfadory  piece. 

Some  of  Ugo  da  Carpi's  prints  are  marked  with  his  name ; 
others  with  VDC  or  VQO;  feveral  —  at  leaft  they  are 
attributed  to  him — are  without  any  fignature.  It  is  probable 
that  this  mafter  left  behind  him  fome  fine  fimple  woodcuts, 
befides  the  chiaro-fcuros ;  but  the  former^  being  unfignisd, 
have  been  allotted  too  haftily  to  Boldrini.  (See  PafT.  vol.  vi. 
p.  209.) 
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Antonio  da  Trento  (alfo  Antonio  Fantuzzi  da  Trento). 
Born  1508  ?  died  ?  A.  Fantuzzi,  from  Bologna,  work- 
ing at  Fontainebleau,  1540-1545. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  zii.  p.  14.) 

This  mafter  was  a  pupil  of  Parmigiano,  and  was  inftru£ted 
by  the  latter  in  what  he  had  learnt  from  Ugo  da  Carpi  con- 
cerning the  produfkion  of  chiaro-fcuro  efFeds.  A.  da  Trento 
followed  Parmigiano  to  Bologna  about  1530,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded to  work  in  chiaro-fcuro,  after  the  deilgns  of  this 
artift.  Moft  of  his  pieces  are  from  three  blocks,  and  are 
well  efteemed.  Bartfch  allots  him  fifteen  works,  but  regards 
him  as  one  perfon  with  Antonio  Fantuzzi,  to  whom  he 
afcribes  thirty-feven.  Sele£tion  may  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing pieces :  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
after  Parmigiano  (B.  12,  p.  79,  n.  28) ;  the  Tiburtine  Sybil  and 
Auguftus,  after  the  fame  (B.  p.  90,  7) ;  a  Seated  Man,  viewed 
from  behind  (B.  p.  148,  n.  13).  Relative  to  the  laft,  Bartfch 
writes, — 

'  This,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  (imple  academy  figure,  is  yet 
of  iingular  beauty,  both  for  the  correfhiefi  of  the  drawing  and  the 
lightnefs  of  touch.  Parmigiano  alone  was  capable  of  fuch  refinement, 
and  we  can  icarcely  doubt  that  he  himfelf  traced  on  the  wood,  both 
the  outline  and  the  hatchings  which  ezpreis  the  fhadows  and  lights, 
before  they  were  engraved.' 

Saint  John  the  Baptift  in  the  Defert  (B.  p.  73,  n.  17),  after 
Parmigiano,  from  two  blocks,  although  but  a  fmall  engraving, 
is  generally  regarded  as  of  confiderable  beauty.  Weigel 
gives  (Bibl.  71)  two  facfimiles  of  it,  confidering  it  of  fuch 
excellence  as  to  warrant  the  idea  that  Parmigiano  muft 
himfelf  have  cut  the  outline  and  (hadows  on  the  block,  and 
given  it  to  Antonio  da  Trento  as  containing  examples  to  be 
followed.     The  mark  of  the  mafter  is  a  monogram  forming 

the  capitals  AT,  ANT  R  AfF. 
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Upon  certain  etchings  of  the  Italian  fchool  a  monogram 
forming  AFT  may  be  feen.  Thefe  etchings  were  at  one 
period  afcribed  to  Antonio  Fantuzzi,  an  engraver  and  painter 
of  Bologna,  at  firft  a  fcholar  of  Parmigiano,  and  afterwards 
conne£bed  with  the  fchool  at  Fontainebleau  from  1540  to  1545. 
To  this  fame  A.  Fantuzzi  have  been  afcribed  likewife,  by 
ibme,  a  few  of  the  chiaro-fcuros  attributed  by  many  to  Antonio 
da  Trento.  Vafari,  Bartfch,  and  other  writers  have  main- 
tained that  Antonio  da  Trento  and  Antonio  Fantuzzi,  or  the 
chiaro-fcurift  and  the  etcher,  are  one  and  the  fame  perfbn. 
This  view  is  oppofed  by  others*  The  queftion  may  be  found 
difcuflfed  in  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  17,  n.  5799  and  PaiT.  vol.  vi. 
p.  195. 


Giuseppe  Nicolo  (Vjcentino).    Lived  during  the  firft 

half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

(Bardch,  vol.  zii.  p.  16.) 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Parmigiano,  whofe  defigns  he  worked 
out  in  chiaro-fcuro,  often  very  efFedively.  In  the  ftyle  of 
his  work  he  followed  Ugo  da  Carpi.  According  to  PafTa- 
vant  *  he  is  diftinguifhed  from  Antonio  Fantuzzi,  his  con- 
temporary under  Parmigiano  —  who  likewife  engraved  in 
clair-obfcur  after  this  mafter — by  not  employing  engraved 
lines  for  reprefenting  (hadows^  but  ufing  flat  tints  on  the 
block  for  that  purpofe.'  According  to  Bartfch,  the  following 
piece  from  three  blocks,  after  Parmigiano,  is  one  of  the  moft 
perfe£t  which  has  been  executed  from  this  painter,  viz.,  Chrift 
healing  the  Lepers  (B.  p.  39,  n.  15).  The  a£tion  is  fine  and 
dramatic,  and  the  effed  good ;  but  the  drawing  is  loofe,  if  not 
flovenly,  in  parts.  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  (B.  p.  1 19, 
n.  17)  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  mafter.  The  Portrait  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  is  likewife  fine,  and  may  be  met  with  alfo  as 
a  fimple  wood-engraving. 
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Giuseppe  Scolari,  of  Vicenza  (anUj  p.  263.) 

Of  this  ardft  we  have  feen  a  very  fine  Entombment. 
From  it  and  what  we  know  of  his  fimple  wood-engravings, 
we  (hould  be  inclined  to  think  he  muft  have  executed  (bme 
other  covetable  chiaro-fcuros. 


Andrea  Andreani.     Born,  Mantua,  1540  ?  died  at  Rome 

or  Mantua,  circa  1623. 

(Bartichy  vol.  xii.  p.  1 7.) 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  mafter  was  bom  later  than  even 
1546.  The  earlieft  date  on  any  of  his  pieces  is  1584,  and  it 
is  not  very  probable — ^man  of  energy  and  induftry  as  he  was — 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  years  would  pafs  before  he  came  into 
public  notice.  We  are  in  ignorance  as  to  his  inftrudor ;  nor 
is  there  conclufive  evidence  that  Andrea  Andreani  went  to 
Rome,  although  it  feems  likely  that  he  did  fo.  Andreani  is  an 
artift  of  confiderable  repute,  more  widely  known,  perhaps, 
as  a  chiaro-fcurift  than  any  other  Italian  engraver,  as  he  not 
only  produced  a  large  number  of  prints  properly  his  own, 
but  likewife  procured  blocks  cut  by  other  perfons,  added 
blocks  to  thefe,  or,  having  retouched  them,  publifhed  im- 
preffions  from  them,  as  if  they  had  been  engraved  originally 
by  himfelf.  As  Andreani  took  care  to  kltSt  the  blocks  of  fuch 
able  workmen  as  Ugo  da  Carpi,  Antonio  da  Trento,  and 
Giufeppe  Nicolo,  to  metamorphofe  into  his  own  productions, 
he  has  fometimes  obtained  credit  for  more  than  he  deferved ; 
for,  although  a  good  engraver,  he  was  not  equal  to  the  mafters 
before  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  occafionally,  he  has 
had  fcantier  juftice  done  him  than  was  proper,  fince  fcepticifm 
has  prevailed  refpeding  prints  truly  his  own,  on  account  of  his 
undoubted  deceptions  in  other  inftances.  Andreani  was  a  fine 
chiaro-fcurift,  and  has  popularly  afforded  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  grand  flyle  of  Beccafumi,  in  his  chiaro-fcuros  after  the 
defigns  of  this  painter  for  the  mofaics  of  the  pavement  of  the 
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Duomo  at  Sienna.  The  moft  recent  criticifm  on  the  artift 
which  we  have  met  with  is  by  KollofF,  in  the  article  on 
Andreani  in  the  firft  volume  of  Meyer's  Nagler's  *  Kiinftler- 
Lexicon/     It  is  to  this  efFed : — 

'  Bartfch,  who  is  (b  (crupulous,  evidently  undervalues  Andreani 
more  than  b  juft  when  he  places  him  (b  far  below  his  predeceiTor 
Ugo  da  Carpi.  The  piAorial  effefl  in  Andreani's  pieces  certainly  is 
not  {o  ftriking  as  it  is  in  the  works  of  Ugo  da  Carpi,  who  praAifed 
quite  a  difierent  ftyle  and  obtained  particular  force  from  reiterations 
of  ieveral  colour-blocks,  without  the  ufe  of  any  outline-block.  In 
Andreanl's  proceis  of  chiaro-fcuro  the  employment  of  an  outline-block 
was  habitual,  and  on  which  two  or  more  blocks  in  darker  or  lighter 
tones  were  printed.  Andreani  was  an  induflrious  artift,  and  placed 
much  ftrefs  on  a  clear  and  correct  technic.  His  works— <ven  his  beft 
—have  (bmething  dry  about  them,  and  in  comparifbn  with  the  daring 
but  iketchy  dalhes  of  Ugo  da  Carpi  his  manner  feems  tame  and  cold ; 
but  it  is  more  careful  and  uniform,  and  evinces  a  furety  and  definiteneis 
which  contrafts  to  advantage  with  the  repeatedly  blotty  and  dauby 
manner  of  Ugo.* 

Some  of  Andreani's  pieces  are  of  confiderable  fize  ;  one  of 
the  better  known  of  thefe  larger  fets  is  the  Triumph  of  Julius 
Csefar,  in  ten  Iheets,  after  A.Mantegna  (B.  vol.xii.  p.ioi^n.ii). 
The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  after  Beccaftimi  (B.  p.  22,  n.4),  is  a 
large  and  fine  work ;  as  is  likewife  the  Abdu£tion  of  the  Sabine 
Women,  after  Giovanni  di  Bologna  (B.  p.  94,  n.  4).  The 
coUe£tor  may  be  fatisfied,  however,  with  fome  of  the  mafter's 
moderate-fized  pieces,  fuch  as  Pilate  wafhing  his  Hands  and 
difmiffing  Chrift,  after  G.  di  Bologna  (B.  p.  41,  n.  19);  it  is 
fix>m  four  blocks,  and  is  a  very  agreeable  piece  to  ftudy.  Care 
(hould  be  taken  that  both  halves  of  this  print  be  obtained. 
The  abdudion  of  a  Sabine  Woman  (B.  p.  93,  n.  i  and  2) ;  the 
Entombment,  after  Raphael  da  Reggio  (B.  p.  44,  n.  24) ;  and 
after  J.  Scolari  (B.  p.  45,  n.  25) ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  after 
Ligozzi  (B.  p.  67,  n.  27) ;  Eve,  after  Beccaftimi  (B.  p.  21,  n.  i) 
and  Nymphs  at  the  Bath  (B.  p.  122,  n.  22),  are  each  worthy  of 
feledion. 

The  chiaro-fcuros  reprinted  by  Andreani  may  be  found  in 
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Bartfch  allotted  with  tolerable  corrednefs  to  their  true  authors. 
Thefe  pieces  are  thought  by  fome  perfons  to  be  generally 
fuperior  to  fuch  as  were  engraved  by  himfelf  from  original 
defigns,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  he  had  to  depend  on 
his  own  tafte  and  judgment.  The  pieces  Andreani  engraved, 
after  Beccafumi  at  leaft,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  very  fine. 
Andreani  continued  to  work  late,  as  (hown  by  two  pieces 
dated  1612.  Sometimes  his  name  is  written  in  full  on  his 
prints;  in  other  inftances  he  employs  as  his  mark  a  large, 
ftraggling,  double  kind  of  A,  or  a  large  capital  A  having  a 

fmall  A  within  it  \g^*  Andreani's  cipher  is  fo  fimilar  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  Alb.  Altdorfer  that  they  may  be  cafily 
confounded.     {Ante^  p.  238.) 

Bartolomeo  Coriolako.     Worked  at  Bolc^a  from 

1630  to  1647. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xii.  p.  1 8.) 

There  were  three  artifts  eftabliihed  in  Italy  having  the 
name  of  Coriolano,  viz.,  Criftoforo,  Giovanni,  and  Bartolomeo. 
It  has  been  ftated  that  Coriolano  is  the  name  of  Lederer 
Italianifed,  and  that  the  &mily  originally  came  from  Nurn- 
berg.  Bartolomeo  Coriolano  was  one  of  the  later  and  better 
of  the  Italian  mafters  in  chiaro-fcuro,  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  learnt  in  the  fchool  of  the  CarraccL 

'  He  ufoally  confined  himielf  to  two  blocks  for  his  cuts :  on  one  he 
cut  the  outline  and  dark  (hadows  like  the  hatchings  of  a  pen,  and  on 
the  other  block  the  demi-tint ;  thefe  he  managed  with  great  judgment, 
and  his  prints  have  a  fine  efied.  His  drawing  is  maiterly  and  fpirited, 
and  his  heads  of  a  fine  exprelfion,  charafteriflic  of  the  great  (chool  in 
which  he  was  educated.'  — *  There  are  a  few  of  his  cuts  executed  in 
chiaro-fcuro  in  which  he  ufed  three  blocks.'   (Bryan,  BibL  x.  p.  183.) 

B.  Coriolano  was  fond  of  developing  the  defigns  of  Guido 
Reni  and  of  Guerchino,  and  this  he  generally  accompliflied  in 
a  very  ardftic  way.  The  following  pieces  are  good  illuftrations 
of  the  mafter: — The  Virgin  and  Sleeping  Jefus,  after  Guido, 
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from  three  blocks  (B.  12,  p.  52,  n.  5) ;  the  Virgin,  Infant  Jefus^ 
suid  Saint  John  the  Baptift,  after  Guido,  from  three  blocks 
(B.  p.  61,  n.  20) ;  the  Four  Sybils,  after  Guido  (B.  p.  87,  n.  2, 
3)  4)  5)*     ^^^  mafter's  name  is  very  often  on  his  pieces. 

Reference  to  other  workers  in  this  branch  is  unnecefTary, 
but  a  few  general  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  may  happen  to  the  colle£tor  that  he  has  been  flruck  with 
the  well-defined  work  and  efFe^ve  chara£ter  of  a  chiaro-fcuro 
which  he  has  met  with  in  the  portfolio  of  a  friend.  He  fearches 
after  it  for  himfelf,  but  is  much  difappointed  in  being  able  to 
meet  with  only  a  flovenly   printed,   wa(hed«out-looking  im- 
preffion  of  a  very  different  colour  to  what  he  expeded.     He 
is  much  puzzled,  as  well  as  diffatisfied,  fcarcely  believing  the 
two  copies  to  mean  the  fame  print.     They  do  fo,  neverthe- 
lefi ;  but  the  one  is  a  ^  fine  flate,'  fully  and  carefully  printed, 
the   other  is  a  *  poor  flate,'  1.  e.  an  impreifion   imperfe&ly 
or  badly  worked  off.     In  the  latter  fomething  has  been  left 
out  J  the   middle   tint,   perhaps,   is    lofl   or  left  without  its 
proper    termination.      Inflead  of  having  been  printed  off  in 
feveral  gradations  of  bright,  rich,  effe£Uve  cdour,  it  has  been 
made  to  look   as   if  it  had  been  ^fcamped.'      Even   under 
circumftances  where  there  is  no  intention  of  doing  lefs  than 
the  befl,  and  of  not  carrying  out  the  full  procefs  carefully, 
mi&dventures  in  chiaro-fcuro  printing  will  now  and  then  enfue. 
In  former  days  the  flrongly-fized  paper  needed  confiderable 
damping  to  render  it  fit  for  ufe.     When  thus  diflended,  it 
received  the  impreffion  of  the  firil  block.   It  was  then,  perhaps, 
allowed  to  dry  before  it  was  again  damped,  or  was  placed 
fimply  between  (beets  of  damp  paper  until  the  next  block 
was  ready  for  being  printed  from.      Such  alternations  and 
varying  degrees  of  damping  and  drying  affeded   the   com- 
parative   meafurements    of   the    paper    coniiderably.  -     The 
fmall  regifter  holes  in  the  paper  of  the  firfl  impreffion  did  not 
properly  coincide  with  the  'points'  of  the  fecond  block,  and 
this  misfit  (bowed  itfelf  in  irregular  appearances  in  the  im- 
preffion caufed  by  the  ((retching  of  the  paper  to  one  or  other 
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fide  in  fattening  it  on  the  points  of  the  fecond  and  third  blocks. 
In  a  portrait,  for  example,  the  high  lights  on  the  nofe  and 
eyelids  might  be  placed  quite  away  from  their  truthful  lines, 
and  fimilar  (hiftings  would  become  apparent  in  other  parts  of 
the  print  In  chiaro-fcuros  from  two  blocks  only,  the  operation 
of  the  fecond  or  colour  block,  with  its  broadly-marked  lines, 
kept  fuch  faults  when  they  occurred  at  a  minimum.  But  in 
pieces  from  three  or  more  blocks  the  want  of  coincidence  or 
regifter  between  the  feveral  impreffions  reprefenting  the  compo- 
fition  would  be  plainly  (hown  by  many  parts  of  the  latter  being 
incorre£Uy  placed,  and  out  of  relation  to  each  other.  In  fome 
Italian  chiaro-fcuros  the  laft  block  ufed  was  that  of  the 
contours  and  deeper  ihadows,  and  this  from  fuch  derangement 
as  wc  have  alluded  to,  would  often  caufe  the  limbs  to  appear 
too  meagre  or  too  thick,  according  to  circumftances.  In  many 
imperfeft  Italian  pieces  the  colour  employed  was  too  thin. 
Thin  colour  was  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  more 
tender  gradations,  or  for  getting  tranfparency.  Inftead  of 
thefe  being  obtained,  however,  the  refult  was  that  the  deeper 
cut  lines  of  the  lights  in  the  firft  tone*block  which  ihould 
have  formed  melting  tranfitions  into  one  of  the  after-tones 
flowed  too  eafily  into  it,  difturbing  the  luminofity  and  har- 
mony of  the  compofition,  in  which  they  often  reprefented  form- 
lefs  light  patches  only. 

The  cuftom  of  printing  off  the  fame  defign  in  gradations  of 
different  colours  at  various  times  often  caufes  difappointment 
to  the  coUedor,  as  certain  colours  undoubtedly  better  fuit 
particular  compofitions  than  they  do  others.  When  a  print 
has  been  feen  under  its  moft  becoming  afped  as  regards  colour, 
it  is  annoying  to  be  able  to  find  only  a  vulgarifed  edition  of  it. 
Under  circumftances  of  marked  imperfe£tion,  in  refped  to 
'ftates'  of  chiaro-fcuros,  it  will  be  better  to  refrain  fi-om 
purchafing.  Still,  whenever  a  Ugo  da  Carpi,  and  an  early 
German  piece,  come  in  the  way,  they  fhould  be  fecured^  as 
thefe  things  are  becoming  rara  aves  in  terra. 

With  thefe  remarks  we  bring  to  a  clofe  what  we  have  had 
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to  fay  concerning  the  mafters  of  wood-engraving.  Enough 
has  been  laid  before  the  novice,  who  does  not  intend  making 
this  department  of  art  a  particular  ftudy  and  prominent  feature 
of  his  colle£Kon.  He  who  defires  to  do  fb  will,  no  doubt, 
foon  difcover  that  we  have  left  unnoticed  much,  which  will 
gradually  come  to  afTume  in  his  eftimation  a  pofition  of  fome 
importance.  There  are  many  mafters  with  marks  and  ciphers 
who  are  known,  others  having  them,  but  who  are  unre- 
cognifed,  and  many  pieces  have  reached  us  without  any 
marks,  and  the  authors  of  which  are  in  complete  obfcurity. 
For  all  thefe  the  ftudent  muft  refer  to  the  volumes  of  Bartfch, 
Pafia\^nt,  Heller,  Nagler,  and  others.  Among  them  occur 
fome  names,  however,  which  we  cannot  refufe  to  regifter 
here.  Thefe  are  Jakob  Coomelifz  d'Ooftfanen,  alias  Walther 
Van  Aflen;  II  Barberino,  or  J.  Walfch,  or  the  Mafter  of 
the  Caduceus;  Johann  of  Frankfurt ;  Urfe  Graff;  Antoine  de 
Worms ;  Errhard  Schon ;  Melchior  Lorch  %  Salviati^  and 
Chriegher.  All  were  eminent  in  their  day,  either  as  de- 
figners  or  engravers  on  wood.  Of  fome  of  them  but  very 
few  and  fcarce  pieces  are  extant ;  of  others,  examples  are 
more  numerous  and  frequently  met  with.  Befides  the  cuts 
of  the  known  and  the  unrecognifed  workers,  the  various  early 
printed  books  of  Niimberg,  Bamberg,  Stran)urg,  and  Bafle, 
afford  a  wide  field  for  inquiry.  The  reader  may  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  not  lefs  a  perfon  than  Rembrandt  is  believed 
by  fome  high  authorities  to  have  engraved  a  defign  on  wood, 
though  others  regard  the  piece  in  queftion — the  Philofopher 
with  the  Hour-Glafs  —  as  from  metal,  and  (bme  afcribe  its 
origin  to  Livens.  The  latter  artift  has  cut  on  wood  a  few 
pieces  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner;  they  are  wonderfully 
broad  and  effedive,  and  of  firft-rate  excellence  as  examples  of 
fmall  portraiture.  Gafpar  de  Grayer  and  Dirk  de  Bray  likewife 
tried  dieir  hands  with  the  graver.  Nor  (hould  Aldegrever  be 
forgotten. 

Among  the  workers  in  chiaro-fcuro,  Holbein  and  Altdorfer 
are  to  be  reckoned.  The  Beautiful  Virgin  of  Regenfburg, 
by  the  latter   mafter  from  four  blocks,  is  one  of  the  moft 
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pidurefque  of  the  old  German  chiaro-fcuros.  But  the  pieces 
now  referred  to,  and  others  of  their  clafs,  are  either  unique, 
or  fo  rare  and  expenfive,  that  the  colledor  muft  not  exped  to 
find  them  within  his  grafp.  As  objeds  of  knowledge  and 
rarity,  he  (hould,  as  a  profefled  connoifleur  of  ancient  prints, 
become  acquainted  with  them,  at  leaft  as  they  are  referred 
to  and  figured  in  the  works  of  Weigel  (Bibl.  71),  Loedel 
(Bibl.  42),  and  Derfchau  (Bibl.  15). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  METAL  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. — INCUNA- 
BULA AND  MASTERS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  FROM  THE 
MASTER  OF  I446  TO  VIRGIL  SOLIS. 

Division  II.—  Ordinary  Metal  Engraving. 

D.  Northern  Schools^  illaftrated  by 

{  —  The  Mafters  of  1446— 1451 — 1457 — 1464. 
C  ^  or  the  Mailer  of  1466. 
The  Mafter  of  the  *  Garden  of  Love ;'  the  Mafter 

of  1480. 
The  Mafter  of '  Boccaccio.' 

Germany,  §  —  Martin  Schongauer,  Ifrahel  Van  Meckenen,  Jacob 

Walfchy  Albrecht  Durer,  Aldegrever,  Altdorfer, 
the  Behams,  Binck,  Pentz,  the  Hopfers,  Virgil 
Solis. 

THE  confideration  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  claffical 
form  of  engraving  is  now  before  us,  viz.  engraving  in 
intaglio  with  a  burin  on  copper.  By  it  the  fineft  defigns  of  the 
moft  eminent  mafters  have  been  developed,  and  a  power  and 
beauty  of  technic  attained  which  can  hardly  be  obferved  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  art  of  engraving. 

'  Let  lis  open/  writes  M.  Charles  Blanc,  *  this  portfolio,  which 
contains  a  coliedUon  of  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  prints.  As  we 
therein  read  the  annals  of  engraving,  we  may  become  cognifant  of  the 
laws  of  this  delightful  art  They  are  in  hiSt  burinees  on  copper  by 
the  mafter-gravers.     We  at  once  perceive — which   proves  the  fu« 
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periority  of  art  over  mechanical  technic  —  that  there  are  prints 
which  in  their  nidimentary  iimplicity  do  not  (how  any  manual 
dexterity^  nor  choice  of  meana,  but  which,  nevertheleis,  are  admirable, 
and  have  been  duly  eftimated  for  four  centuries.  As  we  turn  over  the 
engravings  of  Mantegna,  what  an  impofing  character  they  preient,  in 
ipite  of  the  primitive  rudeneis  of  the  work.  Take  as  examples  the 
Bacchanals,  engraved  by  this  mafter — his  combats  of  Tritons  and  his 
plates  of  the  Triumph  of  Csefiu*.  The  bttrin  is  handled  with  an 
uncouth  iameneis.  The  capari(bned  elephants  carrying  torches  and 
candelabra^  the  Roman  (bldiers  bearing  the  eagles  and  trophies,  the 
blowing  trumpeters,  the  oxen  led  to  iacrifice,  the  banners,  the  va(es» 
the  litters,  are  all  engraved  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Short  rigid  hatchings, 
always  parallel  to  each  other»  mark  the  ihadows.  But  how  ftrongly 
the  engraver  accentuates  the  charadbrs  with  his  one  and  uniform 
method  of  work  I  How  well  he  is  able  with  his  unaltering  ftrokes 
to  vary  the  expreffions!  How  inciiive  he  is  in  his  rude  naivete! 
how  grand  in  his  (tiffneis ! 

'  Nevertheless^  fuch  an  auflerity  of  manner  muft  not  be  regarded 
as  fufficient  for  the  art  of  engraving,  which  is  an  art  that  fhould 
diftinguifh  itielf  from  pure  defign.  The  engraved  forms  (hould  be 
rendered  more  interefting  by  a  certain  method  of  cutting  them  in  the 
metal.  This  metbpd  is  to  engraving  what  touch  is  to  painting,  and 
penmanfhip  to  caligraphy. 

'To  the  German  and  Flemifh  Mailers— Martin  Schoen,  Albert 
Diirer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden — is  due  the  credit  of  conceiving  and  intro- 
ducing into  art  the  piquant  variety  of  methods  of  work  which  double 
the  intereft  of  an  engraving.  The  Nativity  of  Durer,  and  the  Saint 
Jerome  in  his  Cell,  ahready  realiie  improvements  beyond  which  fcarcely 
anything  is  to  be  defired.  Seated  before  a  deflc.  Saint  Jerome  is 
abfbrbed  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  A  bright  light  enters  by  two 
cafements  of  (mall  panes  into  the  chamber  of  the  anchorite,  and 
pictures  the  trembling  (hadows  of  the  framework  on  the  embrafures. 
Every  objedl  of  wliich  the  compofition  is  formed  preferves  its  right 
appearance.  The  pine  planking  of  the  floor  is  rendered  with  flriking 
corrednefs^  by  means  of  lines  which  follow  the  couHe  of  the  veins» 
and  turn  round  the  "  knots"  of  the  wood.  A  Lion  and  a  Fox  lying 
in  front  are  engraved  in  ways  which  exprefs  the  fine  hairs  of  the  latter, 
and  the  coarfe  fiir  of  the  lion.  The  incifions  of  the  iurin  are  diredled 
in  conformity  with  the   perfpe^ive,  the   form,   and  nature   of  the 
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obje£b  and  their  chief  dimenfions.  A  gourd  is  fuipended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  one  feels  fore  that  the  iurface  of  the  print  Is  fmooth 
and  glofly.  In  a  word,  the  acceifiories  play  a  very  interefting 
optical  part — a  part  even  too  interefHng.' 

'  If  Diirer  was  not  ignorant  of  aerial  peripedtive,  he  at  leaft  always 
negledled  marking  a  well-felt  feries  of  gradations  between  the  fore- 
ground and  diftance.  This  .omiffion  Lucas  Van  Leyden  iet  the  ex- 
ample of  correcting,  by  reprefenting  obje6b  with  a  touch  which 
became  gradually  lighter  and  lighter  as  theie  obje£ls  receded.  He  put 
*'  atmofphere  ^  into  his  prints,  fo  that  crowds  might  breathe  in  them. 
In  a  plate  where — retracing  a  fiible  of  the  Middle  Ages — he  has  en- 
graved the  poet  Virgil  fuipended  in  a  bafket  by  a  courteian,  ibme 
figures  in  the  foreground,  freely  and  clearly  engraved,  appear  as  if 
within  reach ;  while  on  a  more  dif(ant  plane,  the  bafket  containing  the 
poet,  and  hanging  from  a  window,  is  rendered  by  leis  decided  and 
ibfter  work,  making  one  confcious  of  the  iucceifive  layers  of  air  and 
increafing  the  diftance. 

*  Next  comes  Marc  Antonio  — after  having  renounced  counter- 
feiting the  original  but  tudefqui  engravings  of  Albert  Diirer— glad  to 
ieek  the  iupervifion  of  Raphael,  and  Something  appears  in  the  art  of 
engraving  which  before  had  no  place  in  it.  Beauty  of  execution 
becomes  united  to  laigeneis  of  ilyle.  To  the.coarie  though  fublime 
monotony  of  Mantegna  fucceeds  an  elegant  and  contained  manner, 
varied,  but  without  oddity;  imitative,  but  not  trifling.  Under  the 
fupervifion  of  Raphael,  and  the  fway  of  his  fbvereign  advice.  Marc 
Antonio  regarded  engraving  in  the  way  it  (hould  be  looked  at  when 
engaged  with  the  great  mailers.  He  viewed  it  as  a  concife  traniktion, 
bringing  into  light  the  eiTential  thing,  as  capable  of  indicating  every- 
thing, of  iaying  everything,  and  which,  deititute  of  the  language  of 
colour,  infiib  on  the  iupreme  beauty  of  the  contours,  accentuates  the 
heads,  the  iele^r  forms,  the  fine  a£tion  and  the  force  and  delicacy  of 
the  extremities  and  appendages.  His  manly  and  noble  method  of  in- 
cifing  the  copper  agrees  wonderfully  with  the  facile  dignity  of  the 
defigns  which  he  interprets.  His  fupple  ftroke,  without  hefitation, 
turns  with  the  mufdes,  and  indicates  by  its  movements  the  preience  of 
the  bones,  the  depreffions  and  protuberances  of  the  ibfter  parts.  In 
preierving  extended  lights  on  his  pkte.  Marc  Antonio  arrived  at  a 
fimple  but  grand  and  powerful  efieCl :  he  obtained  a  large  figure  on  a 
fmall  plate.     He  is,/tfr  ixcelience,  an  engraver  oi  ftjle.    But  what  is 
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this,  it  may  be  aiked — what  is  this  **  ftyle  '*  in  art  which  the  Bolognefe 
mafter  has  illuftratcd?  Style  in  engraving  is  the  pre-eminence  of 
drawing  over  colour,  of  beauty  over  richnefs.  I  fay  **  colour,"  fince 
the  engraver,  though  reduced  to  the  monochrome  effedl  of  white  and 
black,  has  neverthdefs  his  own  method  of  being  a  colourift.  Raphael 
had  inaugurated  ftyle  in  engraving,  Rubens  introdued  colour  into  it. 
He  taught  the  two  Bolfwerts,  Vorfterman,  and  Pontius — ^his  engravers 
— ^not  to  negledl  the  value  of  the  local  tints,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
like  notes  in  the  muiic  of  clair-ob(cur.  Cinnabar,  for  example,  being 
more  fbmbre  than  carmine,  fhould  be  rendered  in  the  print  by  a 
fuller  amount  of  black.  This  was  the  laft  Hep  of  progrefs  which 
engraving  could  make,  or — if  it  be  preferred — it  was  the  lafl  refburce 
with  which  it  could  enrich  itfelf.  Nothing  flood  in  the  way  now  of 
the  engraving  becoming  the  equivalent  of  the  pifhire.  Albert  Diirer 
had  underflood  how,  by  variety  of  methods  of  work,  to  imitate  multi- 
formity in  obje6b;  Lucas  van  Leyden  had  fhown  how  to  preferve 
aerial  perfpedtive ;  Marc  Antonio  how  the  fiipplenefs  of  the  graving- 
tool  fhould  fttbferve  the  triumph  of  the  drawing;  the  pupils  of  Rubens 
proceeded  to  fhow  in  what  manner  the  efiefb  of  a  painting  might  be 
produced,  L  /•  its  coloration  by  light.  Thus  the  engraver  became 
armed  at  all  points,  as  in  the  hues  of  Rubens,  the  moft  diverfe  methods 
of  incifing  the  copper  had  been  difcovered.  Drapery,  flefh,  hair,  land- 
fcape,  architefhur,  fculptuie,  every  obje6l,  in  fa6l,  which  can  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  a  pi6lure  is  capable  of  being  charadbrifed  with 
the  point  of  the  burin.*    (Bibl.  7,  pp.  663-668.) 

In  the  following  review  of  the  more  eminent  mailers  of  the 
graver  will  be  found  one  or  two  digrefEons,  for  though  keeping 
within  the  circle  of  engraving  on  metal  we  fhall  yet  difcufs 
as  diflin£l  fubje£ls,  firft^  the  more  eminent  etchers  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  fchools;  fecondly,  la  mantere  criblee; 
and,  thirdly,  nielli.  We  ihall  endeavour  fo  to  arrange  the 
difcuffion  of  thefe  topics  as  may  be  in  leafl  diflbnance  with  the 
fyflematic  clafEfication  of  fchools  in  general. 

In  a  former  chapter  on  the  General  Hiflory  of  Engraving,  it 
was  fhown  (p.  48,  etfeq.)  that  the  Northern  fchools  preceded  the 
Southern  by  nearly  twenty  years  in  engraving  metal  plates  for 
the  purpofe  of  producing  impreffions  from  them  on  parchment 
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or  paper.  It  was  ftated  that  there  has  defcended  to  our  own 
time  a  print  bearii^  the  date  1446.  This  precious  relic  is  one 
from  a  feries — a  Paffion — ^and  was  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of 
M«  Jules  Renouvier,  the  well-known  writer  on  fubje£ts  con- 
nected with  art.  He  defcribed  the  feries  in  queftion  in  the 
Mimoires  de  la  Societi  de  Montpelliery  giving  likewife  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Flagellation,  the  piece  which  bears  the  date. 
Such  of  the  feries  as  have  been  iaved  have  been  printed  on 
paper  made  from  cotton  rag,  the  paper  having  a  water-mark  of 
three  conne&ed  circles  furmounted  by  a  branch.  PafTavant  is 
of  opinion  that  thefe  engravings  originated  in  the  fchool  of 
Upper  Germany,  and  in  the  management  of  the  burin  have  a 
certain  analogy  to  a  Flagellation  at  Drefden,  and  to  a  Chrift  on 
the  Crois  at  Berlin.  According  to  all  appearances,  the  Mafter 
of  1446  was  a  goldfmith-engraver,  but  not  any  definite  inform- 
ation concerning  him  exifts. 

The  next  more  ancient  engraving  with  a  date  is  the  Im- 
maculata,  lately  an  ornament  of  the  Weigel  coUe^on.  It  has 
engraved  on  it  the  year  145 1.  A  full  defcription  and  copy  of 
the  piece  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Weigel's  great 
work.  This  print  underwent  much  fcrutiny,  we  were  told,  at 
the  fale  at  Leipzig,  and  high  authorities  were  not  fatisfied  that 
the  date  was  a  truthful  one,  or  had  remained  untampered  with, 
Nevertheleis  it  fold  for  above  booL  (3950  th.)  The  piece  in 
queflion  has  been  coloured,  but  is  of  a  more  elevated  ftyle 
and  more  delicate  execution  than  is  the  Pai&on  of  1446,  which 
betrays  a  trivial  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  fiur  coarfer  technic« 
Upper  Germany  has  been  thought  to  have  given  birth  to  this 
as  well  as  to  the  preceding  engraving ;  Renouvier  afcribes  it 
to  the  Pays-has. 

The  third  print  with  a  date  is  in  the  coUedion  at  the 
Britiih  Mufeum.  It  is  a  Laft  Supper  in  the  feries  of  a 
Paffion,  and  has  engraved  on  it  the  date  of  1457.  There 
are  twenty-feven  pieces  in  the  fet,  each  piece  being  on 
parchment,  and  rather  more  than  three  inches  high  by  two 
and  a  half  inches  broad.  The  engraving  is  in  fimple  and 
rough  oudine,  the  figures  coloured,  and  in  fome  inftances  so 
completely  as  to  leave  the  engraved  lines  to  be  difcovered  with 
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great  difficulty.  According  to  Waagen,  the  artiftic  charaders 
of  this  feries  recall  the  fchool  of  Cologne  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.     {Jnte,  pp.  43,  51.) 

In  the  library  at  Danzig  is  a  circular  print  reprefenting  the 
decapitation  of  Saint  Catherine.  It  has  been  pafted — in  a  fpot 
le/i  vacant  for  the  purpofe — on  the  title-page  of  a  MS.,  date 
1458.  The  date  of  the  print  may  be  fairly  aiTumed  therefore 
to  be  as  old  as  that  of  the  MS.  The  ftyle  of  the  defign  has 
been  thought  to  recall  Martin  Schongauer,  but  the  technic  is 
not  like  his,  and  is  much  more  ancient  in  charader.  The 
impreffion  is  black  and  clean. 

On  the  firft  letter  of  an  engraved  alphabet  in  the  Drefden 
Cabinet  occurs  the  date  1464,  and  juft  below  it  towards  the 
right  the  fign  given  in  PafI!  v.  ii.  p.  28.  The  earlieft  mention 
of  this  Mafter  of  1464  occurs  in  the  MS.  catalogue  of  Paul 
Beham  of  Niirnberg,  which  is  of  the  year  1618.  In  it  are 
noticed  certain  prints,  viz.  the  ^  Days  of  the  Creation '  in 
connexion  with  a  mark  like  a  capital  T,  or  not  very  unlike 
the  mark  on  the  alphabet  juft  referred  to.  Not  lefs  than 
fifty  other  pieces  are  known  in  unifon  with  the  ftyle  of  work 
met  with  in  thefe  prints,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  the 
Mafter  of  1464  and  his  fcholars.  His  management  of  the 
burin  is  peculiar. 

'  The  contours  are  generally  £nnly  accentuated.  His  fhadows  are 
executed  with  the  dry  point  and  formed  with  doie  lines  eroded  in 
fach  a  manner  as  to  form  very  pointed  lozenges.  The  earlier  im- 
preflions  thus  preierve  a  full  tone,  and  are  covered  equally  throughout ; 
they  have  been  printed  off  with  a  pale  black  ink,  and  always  by 
means  of  the  fr$tt9n.  Worn  impreifions  in  which  the  delicate  lines 
are  abfent,  are  not  only  hard  and  weak,  but  have  a  look  of  rudeneis 
void  of  all  harmony. 

'  It  (hould  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  circumilance  that  we  meet 
with  the  fiune  technical  method  of  engraving,  both  in  reipeft  to  the 
contours  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  forming  the  (hadows,  in  certain 
of  the  prints  of  Sandro  Botticelli  of  Florence,  a  contemporary  of  our 
matter.*     (PafT.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

The  writer  quoted  concludes  that  it  was  the  Mafter 
of  1464  who   influenced  Botticelli,   and   not   the  latter  the 
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Mafter  of  1464,  in  the  ftyle  of  his  work.  The  engraver  laft 
mentioned  was  very  fond  of  introducing  infcriptions  of  feme 
kind  into  his  compofitions.  As  thefe  are  often  placed  on 
(croUs  or  ribbons,  he  has  been  called  the  ^  Mafter  of  the  Ban- 
deroles ; '  likewife  the  '  Mafter  of  the  Feathered  Flefh/  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  rendering  of  the  latter.  M.  Dupleffis 
remarks : — 

'  The  figures  of  his  compofitions  are  covered  with  almoft  imper- 
ceptible flrokes  apparently  produced  by  a  pointed  inftrument,  and  not 
by  a  cutting  Surin.  The  metal  mail  have  been  very  (oft ;  it  has  been 
rather  frayed  than  intagliated,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed  from  with  a  pre6.  The  ink  applied  but  in  final]  quantity  to 
the  fiu'fiice  of  the  plate  would  not,  we  think,  have  borne  much  prefiure, 
nor  would  the  plate  itielf  have  fiipported  it.  Another  ilrong  teftimony 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  proofs  were  obtained  by  aid  of  the 
/rotten  is  the  entire  abfence  of  plate-mark.  Of  this  anonymous  mafter 
we  have  ieen  ieveral  prints  fufficiently  entire  for  the  marks  of  the 
edges  of  the  plate  to  have  been  apparent,  had  it  really  undergone  flrong 
prefliire.*     (Bibl.  21,  p.  181.) 

The  various  infcriptions  found  on  the  pieces  of  the  Mafter 
of  1464  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge, 
while  his  richnefs  of  fancy  in  compofition  proves  his  talents  as 
an  artift.  He  eflayed  for  truth  in  the  expreffion  of  his  heads, 
and  his  want  of  addrefs  in  the  management  of  the  burin  alone 
prevented  him  from  arriving  at  a  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
The  ftyle  of  his  compofition  is  archaic,  and  his  landfcape — 
efpecially  as  regards  the  way  in  which  the  ground  is  indicated 
— along  with  frequent  errors  of  perfpe&ive,  often  recalls  the 
manner  of  the  wood- cuts  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  this  refped  his  flyle  is  fo  removed  from  the 
fchool  of  Van  Eyck,  that  Paflavant  obje6b  to  aflbciating  him 
with  it  (PafT.  v.  ii.  p.  10).  Sotzmann  avers  that  the  Mafter 
of  1464  was  a  monk,  and  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
'Common  Lot'  before  referred  to  (page  188).  But,  as 
PafTavant  remarks,  the  licentious  details  of  fome  of  his  pieces 
would  militate  againft  fuch  a  view  of  the  matter,  unlefs  we 
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afitinied  fuch  pieces  to  have  been  engraved  before  their  author 
profefTed  religion. 

A  few  fcholars  or  followers  adopted  this  matter's  ftyle  of 
work  fo  clofely  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  diftinguiih  their 
pieces  from  thofe  of  their  teacher.  Altogether  the  number 
attributed  to  the  latter  and  his  fchool  by  Paflavant  is  fifty-fix. 
To  the  fecond  volume  of  this  writer,  we  muft  refer  for  details 
conneded  with  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  will  come 
within  reach  of  the  coUedor,  who  muft  avail  himfelf  of  the 
advantages  of  the  National  CoUedion,  which  contains  fome 
examples  of  the  mafter.  It  is  juft  poffible  that  fortunate 
opportunity,  fupported  by  a  good  round  fum  of  money,  may 
enable  the  amateur  to  become  pofl^efTor  of  a  fpecimen  of — 

Th£  Master  of  1466,  or  of  the  Initials  S  ^. 

(Bartich,  vol.  vi.  p.  i.) 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  Mafter  of  the 
Gothic  letters  QB  Sb  was  looked  upon  as  the  earlieft  engraver 
known  having  a  definite  date.  Some  of  his  pieces  have  1467 
on  them,  one  has  1461,  but  the  more  firequent  date  is  1466. 
Different  opinions  have  been  held  in  refped  to  the  date  1461, 
fome  authorities  read  it  as  1467,  while  others  view  it  with 
fufpicion,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the  plate  after  the 
earlier  impreffions  had  been  worked  off.  A  particular  point  of 
intereft  having  relation  to  this  fubjed,  has  of  courfe  ceafed  to 
exift  fince  the  works  of  the  Mafters  of  145 1  and  1457  have 
become  known,  but  carefiil  confideration  of  the  matter  and  of 
the  original  impreffions  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  has  convinced 
us  that  Strutt  was  right,  and  that  Zani  and  Bartfch  were 
wrong.  The  date,  we  believe,  to  be  146 1  and  not  1467. 
When  it  was  placed  on  the  plate  is  another  queftion. 
Here  we  agree  with  Ottley,  who  doubts  its  authenticity. 
This  doubt  is  bafed  on  the  evident  alteration  of  the  date  of  the 
Saint  John  the  Baptift,  of  which  two  copies  exift  in  the  National 

CoUedion.    On  one,  the  earlier  impreffion,  the  date  is  ^j^d'^t 

on  the  other,  the  later  one,  it  is  ^w)(^^^#     In  the  latter  im- 
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preffion,  taken  off  after  the  plate  had  become  worn  by  ufe  and 
had  been  retouched  in  the  darker  parts  with  the  graver,  the  artift 
appears  to  have  introduced  a  figure  reprefenting  a  fecond  ^  be- 
tween that  figure  already  exifling  and  the  4  (  S  )>  and  alfo  to  have 
converted  the  point  following  the  fourth  numeral  of  the  date 
in  the  earlier  imprelEon  into  an  >|,  exadUy  of  the  fame  ihape  as 
is  the  lafl  figure  of  the  date  in  the  print  under  confideration,  and 
forming  the  bafis  of  Strutt's  argument.  (Ottley,  vol.  ii.  p.  605.) 
The  Mafler  of  1466  mufl  be  regarded  as  the  firfl  of  the 
fine  workers  of  the  early  German  engravers,  for  as  refpeds 
technic  he  is  at  once  on  a  different  and  much  higher  level 
than  any  other  we  have  cited.  His  true  name  has  been  flated 
as  Stechin,  Stem,  Schon,  and  Engelbrechtzen,  and  he  has 
been  claimed  by  Salins,  Valenciennes,  Cologne,  Munich,  the 
School  of  Upper  Germany,  Lorraine,  and  the  Pays-bas.  The 
avocation  of  a  goldfmith  has  been  likewife  awarded  him.  That 
he  was  of  this  bufinefs  is  not  unlikely,  but  as  to  anything 
more,  name  and  birthplace,  all  is  mere  conjedure,  and  one 
conjedure  feems  as  good  as  another.  The  following  criticifm 
is  firom  Paflavant : — 

'  Id  the  management  of  the  btain  he  ftill  fhows  confidcrable  ana- 
logy with  the  archaic  method  of  the  Matter  of  1464,  bat  his  hatchings 
in  the  flefh  are  more  regular  and  delicate,  and  in  the  manner  of 
treating  the  (hadows  of  his  draperies  he  widely  differs  from  him. 
His  drawing — which  is  delicate  in  the  contours — and  ftyle  of  com- 
poiition  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  fchool  of 
Van  Eyck ;  and  this  (eems  the  more  probable  as  we  note  that  the 
chief  motive  in  one  of  his  pieces  reprefenting  the  Sybil  with  the 
Emperor  Auguftus  is  borrowed  from  a  pidlure  by  Roger  Van  der 
Weydcn,  the  elder.  The  compofition  of  the  Trinity  (B.  vi.  No. 
37)  is  likewife  treated  in  the  ftyk  of  the  fame  fchool.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  has  fbme  peculiarities  of  drawing  which  depart  from  this 
ftyk,  and  which  are  to  be  fcen  particularly  in  fuch  prints  as  bear  his 
mark,  and  in  which  we  find  the  nofe  on  his  fiices  of  women  and 
young  people  to  be  long,  thin,  and  flightly  rounded  at  the  bafe.  As 
to  his  nunagement  of  the  hurin,  it  does  not  in  the  leail  referable  that 
in  the  much  more  developed  technic  of  the  Netherlands  engraver. 
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known  as  the  Matter  of  1480.  It  (hould  be  remarked,  however,  that 
there  are  confiderable  differences  among  the  prints  attributed  to  him, 
or  which  bear  his  mark  even,  for  while  the  majority  is  executed  with 
much  delicacy  other  pieces  exhibit  far  lefs  of  this  quality,  and  ieveral 
very  good  examples  offer  a  different  type  of  drawing  in  the  youthful 
heads  in  as  far  as  the  latter  have  no(es  very  unlike  that  fine  type  we 
fpecified  as  exifting  in  his  other  engravings.  We  may  add,  too, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  figure-letters  of  an  alphabet  attributed 
by  Bartfch  and  others  to  the  Matter  of  1466,  (hows  dififerences  ot 
execution,  and  very  often  a  freer  and  fuller  burin  in  the  Netherlands 
manner  of  the  time.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Matter 
of  1 466  had  many  pupils  who  in  part  adopted  a  particular  ttyle 
of  engraving,  or  diftinguiihed  themfelves  only  by  a  weaker  manner 
than  that  of  their  prototype.  Very  few  of  them  have  marked  their 
pieces  with  a  monogram  or  date,  and  a  fmall  number  only  offer  (iiffi- 
ciently  defined  chara^teriftics  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  one 
from  the  other.'     (Paff*.  vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 

Some  art-critics  recognife  a  Mafter  CB>  and  others  a 
Mailer  9  Sb*  ^^^  pieces  attributed  to  thefe  matters  are 
afcribed  by  others  to  our  prefent  artift  the  Mafter  of  1466  or 
CB  Sb-  Nagler  is  very  full  on  the  latter,  and  we  ftrongly 
advife  our  own  fhort  notice  to  be  fupplemented  with  a  reference 
to  his  fecond  volume,  nn.  1477  ^^^  '7^3* 

On  examining  the  fine  feries  of  the  works  of  QB  Sb  and 
his  followers  in  the  colledion  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  one  is 
ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  the  technic  in  many  of  the  pieces, 
there  being  in  {kOl  evidence  of  fuch  furety  of  procedure,  and 
fuch  excellence  of  refult  that  no  one  could  for  a  moment 
fuppofe  that  thefe  engravings  were  tentative  fpecimens  in  a 
new  procefs.  From  infpedion  of  them,  one  feels  fatisfied  that 
engraving  on  metal  muft  have  been  pradifed  for  fome  time 
before  fuch  refults  could  have  been  produced.  The  trees  in 
this  Mafter's  pieces  have  a  peculiar  appearance;  they  look 
like  the  formally  clipped  and  cut  larger  orange-trees  kept  in 
tubs. 

Paflavant  allots  not  lefs  than  212  pieces — inclufive  of  fome 
playing-cards — to  the  Mafter  of  1466.      He   alfo  refers   to 
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105  additional  prints,  which,  although  not  bearing  any  figna- 
ture,  are  evidently  in  his  ftyle  or  that  of  his  fchool.  For  the 
moft  part,  however,  thefe  latter  pieces  are  either  too  weak  or 
too  rude  to  allow  of  their  being  confidered  as  the  adual  work 
of  the  mafter.  Of  the  moft  noted  of  his  prints  may  be 
mentioned  Mary  of  Einfiedlin  (B.  n.  35)  \  the  Angelic  Sa- 
lutation (Pair.  116)  of  our  national  coUedion,  and  the  Virgin 
on  the  Crefcent  Moon  (B.  33) ;  the  Virgin  (B.  vi.  p.  52)  is 
interefting  on  account  of  the  date  it  bears.  The  Sudarium 
(B.  86)  is  a  iine  piece,  and  noteworthy  on  account  of  its 
having  the  year  1467  as  well  as  the  iB  and  §^  engraved  on  it, 
but  fcarcely  any  print  excels  the  Saint  Barbara  (PaiC  180)  in 
its  exquifite  beauty.  The  Man  of  Sorrow  (PafT.  155)  may 
be  feen  as  a  coloured  print  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum. 

Following  in  the  train  of  thefe  early  German  engravers  are 
certain  Flemifh  ones,  fuch  as  the  Mafter  of  the  Garden  of 
Love ;  the  Mafter  of  1480,  or  the  Mafter  of  the  School  of 
Van  Eyck;  the  Mafter  of  Boccaccio,  and  numerous  ^ano- 
nymous' mafters  both  of  the  German  and  Flemifli  fchools. 
On  thefe  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dilate.  All  necefiary 
information  concerning  them  may  be  found  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Pailavant. 

The  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Mafter  of  1480 
ibid  at  Mr.  Palmer's  fale,  in  1868,  for  34/.  los.  The  Saint 
Chriftopher  and  Infant  Chrift  of  the  Mafter  of  1466  brought 
at  the  Salamanca  &le,  in  1869^  22/.  The  Pentecoft  of.  the 
fame  mafter  was  ibid  at  the  Weigel  fale,  1872,  for  more 
than  200/.,  and  the  Saint  Matthew  for  above  90/.  At  this 
au^on  four  playing-cards  of  the  fame  mafter  realifed  near 
270/. 

The  firft  of  the  early  German  engravers  the  collector  can 
readily  procure  an  example  of — if  he  choofes   to   pay  th 
money — is  the  diftinguiihed  artift,-^ 
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Martin  Schongauer  (or  M  Schon,  or  M.  Schonoauer). 
Born,  Augfburg,  circa  1420 ;  died,  Kolmar,  1499  ? 

(Bartfchy  vol.  vL  p.  103.} 

This  eminent  engraver  is  in  high  repute  with  admirers  or 
the  German  School  -,  and  defervedly  fo,  for  his  burin  is  alike 
delicate,  forcible,  and  free,  and  fome  of  his  ornamental  work 
has  not  been  furpafied  to  this  day.  A  certain  amount  of 
drynefs  in  (bme  of  his  pieces  and  the  charader  of  others,  like 
the  Virgin  with  the  Parroquet  (B.  29),  point  to  the  influence 
of  the  School  of  Van  Eyck. 

M.  Schongauer  has  been  called  '  the  &ther  of  the  German 
School  of  Engraving,'  but  erroneoufly,  as  muft  have  been  re- 
marked. The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  him  as  was  made 
relative  to  the  Mailer  of  1466,  viz.  that  not  one  of  his  pieces 
exhibits  him  a  novice  in  his  calling,  nor  the  art  itfelf  as  tenta- 
tive, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  B.  29,  juft  mentioned. 
We  know  him  only  as  a  fine  workman  in  a  well-known  branch 
of  art,  and  this — if  ot^er  and  pofitive  evidence  was  wanting 
— would  go  far  to  fupport  the  view  that  engraving  on  metal- 
plates  for  the  purpofe  of  being  printed  from,  was  pra&ifed  in 
Germany  before  it  was  in  Italy. 

Martin  Schongauer's  prints  are  generally  marked  with  the 
capitals  M  S,  between  which  is  placed  a  fign  fomewhat  like  a 

cheefe-cutter —  M^S-  Since  a  date  is  never  prefent,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  when  the  artift  firft  began  to  work. 
From  the  great  and  nearly  equal  excellence  of  all  his  pieces, 
and  aiTuming  that  he  was  born  about  1420,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  pradlifed  drawing  and  goldfmith's  engraving  for  fome 
time  before  he  commenced  engraving  for  fuch  impreflions  as 
have  reached  us.  If  fo,  probably  1450  had  arrived  before  Martin 
Schongauer  turned  pure  engraver.  As  his  prints  have  been 
worked  off  with  fine  black  ink,  and  by  aid  of  the  prefs, 
PaiTavant  thinks  that  he  could  hardly  have  drawn  his  earlieft 
proofs  before  1460.  The  coUedor  muft  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  fpurious,  though  early  prints,  marked  with  Schon- 
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gauer's  initials,  &c.,  which  are  not  of  his  execution.  Like- 
wife  that  copies  of  many  of  his  pieces  exift  by  good  mafters, 
as  Ifrahel  van  Meckenen  and  others.  The  colledor  ihould 
make  himfelf  owner  of  any  piece  in  fair  condition  of  Schon- 
gauer  —  whofe  works  are  every  day  becoming  more  rare 
and  expenflve — that  comes  within  his  range.  One  of  the 
larger,  finer,  and  rarer  of  his  engravings  is  the  Bearing  the 
Crofs  (B.  21).  The  Death  of  the  Virgin  (B.  33)  is  in  high 
efteem.  The  Angel  (B.  i)  and  the  Virgin  (B.  2)  of  the 
Annunciation  are  fweet  little  prints,  and  in  the  two  fmall 
Crucifixions  (B.  22,  23)  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint 
John  are  very  graceful  and  exprelEve.  The  Angelic  Saluta- 
tion (B.  3)  is  a  beautiful  example,  and  the  Bearing  the  Crofi 
(B.  16)  is  likewife  to  be  commended.  Saint  James  the 
Greater  (B.  53)  is  large  and  rare,  while  the  Saint  Anthony 
(B.  47)  exhibits  fine  delicate  technic,  and  even  more  bixar^ 
rerie  than  does  the  compofition  of  the  fame  fubjed  by  Lucas 
Cranach.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (B.  7)  is  a  charming  com- 
pofition— fo  (weet  is  it,  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  thofe 
who  have  looked  on  it  as  the  artifl's  mafler-piece.  As  fpeci- 
mens  of  ornamental  work,  a  Crook  or  Head  for  a  Pafloral 
Staff  (B.  106),  and  a  Cenfer  (B.  107),  may  be  recommended. 
Bartfch  notices  116  pieces  by  M.  Schongauer  and  ninety  others 
which  bear  his  mark  without  having  been  engraved  by  him. 

At  the  Marochetti  fale,  in  1868,  the  feries  of  the  Wife 
and  Fooliih  Virgins  fold  for  52/.  10^. ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  for  15/.;  and  Chrifl  with  Magdalene  for  23/.  lox.  At 
the  Weigel  au^on  in  1872  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin — 
a  beautiful  impreffion  in  admirable  condition — was  fold  for 
above  400/.  (!) ;  the  Nativity  for  nearly  150/.  At  a  fale  at 
Sotheby's  early  in  1872  the  Man  driving  a  Donkey  brought 
14/.  5i.,  while,  later  in  this  year,  the  prices  realifed  there 
were,  for  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  56/. ;  the  Nativity, 
22/. ;  the  Baptifm  of  Chrifl,  19/. ;  Chrift  before  the  High 
Priefl,  46/. ;  Pilate  wafhing  his  Hands,  41/. ;  Chrifl  prefented 
to  the  People,  40/. ;  Chrifl  bearing  the  Crofs,  20/. ;  the 
Virgin    in   a    Court-yard,   96/. ;    the  Temptation    of   Saint 
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Anthony,  26/.;  Saint  Michael,  12/.;  one  of  the  Foolifh 
Virgins,  13/. ;  the  Cenfer,  21/. 

ISRAHEL  VAN   MeCKENEN    (or  ISRAEL  VAN    MeCKEN).      Bom 

Megken      ?  Malines      ?  died,  Bocholt,  1503  (worked  at 
Bocholt  from  1482.) 

(BartTch,  vol.  vi.  page  184.) 

This  matter  is  held  in  fome  repute  in  fpite  of  the  ftifFnefs 
of  his  figures,  the  frequent  defedivenefs  of  his  drawing,  and 
the  famenefs  of  his  work.  Yet  the  ftyle  of  the  latter,  diough 
betraying  the  goldfmith,  is  pure,  determinate,  and  good.  His 
deflgns,  though  quaint,  have  often  much  expreffion  in  them, 
and  his  treatment  of  fome  fubjeds,  fuch  as  courting,  loving 
couples,  mufical  parties,  &c.,  is  quite  his  own.  After  ftudying 
a  few  of  his  pieces,  his  ftyle  and  technic  will  become  at 
once  recognifable  when  examples  come  acrofs  notice  at  future 
times.  They  are  fo  marked  and  peculiar  that  his  prints  can 
fcarcely  be  miftaken.  There  is  likewife  often  fuch  an  archaic 
feeling  about  them  that  one  would  be  difpofed  to  afTume  Van 
Meckenen  worked  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  know  he  did. 
Dupleffis,  in  fad,  has  fuggefted  that,  as  the  ftyle  of  more  than 
one  of  his  prints  appears  to  be  that  of  a  period  anterior 
to  the  time  of  the  engraving,  the  artift  may  have  obtained 
worn-out  plates  of  an  earlier  date,  re-worked  them,  and 
appended  to  them  his  name. 

Few  lefs  than  270  pieces  are  attributed  to  Ifrahel   van 

« 

Meckenen,  but  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  are  copies  from 
other  mafters,  particularly  from  Martin  Schongauer.  The 
Death  of  the  Virgin  (B.  50),  after  Schongauer,  is  one  of  Van 
Meckenen's  beft  works,  and  his  copy  of  this  matter's  large  Bear- 
ing the  Crofs  (B.  23)  is  a  fine  piece.  The  Dance  of  Herodias 
(B.  9),  Chrift  in  a  Pulpit  (B.  144),  the  Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory 
(B.  102),  the  Man  and  Woman  feated  on  a  Bed  (B.  179),  the 
feries  of  the  Card  Players  and  the  Muficians,  are  good  examples 
of  the  engraver.  Some  of  his  ornamental  work  and  pieces  are 
very  fine  and  delicate,  nor  fhould  the  portraits  of  himfelf  and 
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wife  (B.  i),  though  fomewhat  formal,  be  pafled  by,  for  they 
are  well  engraved,  and  there  is  much  expreffion  in  them. 

The  name  of  the  mafter  is  engraved  at  full-length  on  two 
on  his  pieces.  Some  prints  are  marked  fimply  ^  Ifrahel,'  and 
of  others  the  initials  IV  M  or  I  M  or  I  only,  occur  fome- 
times    in    picturefque    and    ornamental    Gothic    charaders, 

•Tt'^Y^^VVV    Ifrahcl  V.  M.  and  a  kind  of  efcutcheon 
may  alfo  be  met  with. 

The  Dance  of  Herodias  fold  at  the  Marochetti  fale  for 
24/.,  and  the  Chrift  crowned  with  Thorns  brought  at  Sotheby's 
in  1872,  15/.  lox.  At  the  Weigel  audtion,  1872,  Mary  with 
the  Clock  (B.  145)  realifed  nearly  50/. 

During  the  period  included  in  the  latter  third  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  firft  portion  of  the  fixteenth,  nume- 
rous engravers  occur  of  fecondary  note.  Of  fome  of  thefe  the 
names  and  meagre  hiftories  are  known,  but  of  others  their 
marks  or  fignatures  alone  are  recogniiable.  There  exift  like- 
wife  many  anonymous  prints  to  which  neither  marks  nor 
fignatures  are  appended.  It  would  be  unadvifable  for  the  col- 
ledor  to  trouble  himfelf  about  thefe  at  the  commencement  of 
his  labours.  He  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  make  him- 
felf acquainted  with  the  leading  mafters  of  engraving.  As 
thefe  become  fiuniliar,  and  the  cabinet  can  boaft  of  well- 
feleded  examples  of  their  work,  the  coUedor  may,  with  leis 
hefitation  and  more  advantage  to  his  colledion,  make  fuch 
divergencies  as  he  choofes  in  the  bye-paths  of  art.  Reference 
need  here  be  made  only  to  the  names  of  fome  of  the  better 
known  of  fuch  engravers  as  may  be  ftudied  at  a  fiiture  period. 
Thefe  are  Bartel  Schon,  Franz  von  Bocholt,  Albrecht 
Glockenton,  Wenzel  von  Olmiitz,  Veitt  Stofs,  N.  A.  Mair, 
Mathiaeus  Zafinger,  Telman  von  Wefel,  and  Meifter  Johann 
von  Koln.  We  may  notice  likewife  the  mafters  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Playing  Cards,  viz.  numeral,  round,  and 
with  the  points  marked  by  men,  dogs,  birds,  flowers,  and 
chimeric  fubjects.  Bartfch  (vols.  vL  and  x.)  and  Paflavant 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 19)  ihould  be  confulted. 

The  next  artift  we  Ihall  fyftematically  refer  to  is  — 
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Jacob  Walsch,  or  J.  Walch,  otherwife  Giacomo  di  Bar- 
berino  Veniziano ;  Jacopo  or  Jacques  di  Barbari ;  the 
Mafter  of  the  Caduceus.  Bom,  Niirnberg,  latter  third 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  flouriihing  at  Venice  1504 ; 
died  before  1516. 

(Bartfch,  vol  vii.  p.  516  ;  PaiT.  v.  ill.  p.  134.) 

This  artift  was  one  of  the  few  early  mailers  who  in- 
fluenced Albert  Diirer,  and  of  whom  Diirer  himfelf  fpeaks. 
He  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott 


'  The  mod  fkilful  engraver,  except  Diirer,  who  ever  engraved  his  own 
defigns — the  only  forerunner  of  Diirer  in  (bftneis  of  effeA — whofe 
works  Diirer  muft  have  carefidly  ftudied.  Indeed  the  figure  of  Apollo 
in  his  little  print  (B.  68),  and  the  Satyr's  family  (B.  69),  (how  that 
he  did  not  diidain  to  derive  ideas  from  Walfh;  his  drawing  and 
ffyle  have  entirely  the  Italian  and  claffic  chara&r,  yet  his  fine  and 
dexterous  manipulation  mvA  have  (hown  the  way  to  Diirer  when  he 
executed  his  Adam  and  Eve,  one  of  his  earlieft  and  moft  pcrftCt 
works.'    (BibL64.) 

Jacob  Walfch  left  Niimberg  very  early,  and  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  refided  in  1498.  He  was  likewife  there  in 
1506.  After  this  period  we  hear  of  him  as  being  in  the  Pays" 
basj  where,  in  concert  with  Mabufe,  he  ornamented  with 
fi-efcoes  the  chateau  of  Zuitborch.  Although  working  at 
Venice,  and  Italianifed  in  flyle  and  manipulation,  Bartfch  and 
others  have  clafTed  Walfch  in  the  German  School.  Some 
recent  critics  have  removed  him  to  the  Italian  School,  and 
afTert  that  he  was  a£tually  born  at  Venice  or  at  Ferrara  about 
1450.  Others,  without  doubting  his  German  origin,  regard 
both  his  art-life  and  works  as  having  very  little  in  common 
with  his  native  country.  PafTavant  agrees  with  Bartfch,  con- 
fidering  that  Walfch  ought  to  be — 

'  Like  Jean  de  Mabufe,  placed  among  thofe  mailers  who,  even  before 
Bernard  Van  Orley  and  Jean  Schoreel,  had  introduced  in  the  Pays-bas 
the  Italian  manner  of  the  fixteenth  century,  with  this  difference,  that 
he  not  only  learnt  the  elements  of  his  art  at  Venice,  but  that  he  there 
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Ifkewiie  eftablifhed  his  reputation  by  numerous  works.'  •  . '  As  artift 
he  indubitably  belongs  to  the  Venetian  School,  but  feeing  that  he 
was  German  by  birth,  that  he  received  his  firft  education  at  Niim- 
bergy  and  that  he  afterwards  made  the  Pays-bas  the  theatre  of  his 
labours,  we  think  we  have  as  much  right  to  enumerate  him  among 
the  German  mailers,  as  we  (hall  have  for  afterwards  including  Barthe- 
lemi  Beham  in  the  lame  category.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  1 39.) 

DupIefSs  regards  Jacopo  di  Barbari,  or  the  Mafler  of  the 
Caduceus,  as  quite  a  different  peribn  to  'a  certain  Jacob 
Walfch  born  at  Niirnberg,'  flates  that  the  former  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1450,  and  that  fome  have  maintained  him  to  have 
been  of  French  origin.  (Bibl.  22,  p.  42.)  Concerning  this 
queftion,  Nagler  (voL  iii.  n.  1842)  may  be  confulted  with 
advantage. 

Not  one  of  this  mailer's  engravings  bears  a  date  or  in<- 
fcription,  but  his  pieces  have  as  a  mark  a  figure  of  a  caduceus. 
According  to  Paffavant,  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
been  executed  in  the  Pays-baSf  fince  *  the  paper  on  which  we 
find  them  printed  is  of  Netherlands  origin,  and  has  the  water- 
marks of  the  manufodurers  of  that  place,  fuch,  e.g.  as  the 
Great  Crown,  the  Hand  and  the  Gothic  y.  We  are 
ignorant  of  any  Italian  copies  of  his  pieces,  but  are  acquainted 
with  numerous  German  ones,  executed  chiefly  by  Nicolaus 
Wilborn  of  Munfter,  and  Jerome  Hopfer  of  Augfburg.' 

Endeavours  (bould  be  made  to  obtain  an  example  of  this 
mafter's  performances,  but  they  are  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  his  larger  pieces  in  particular  are  rare.  The 
Saint  Sebaftian  (PafT.  v.  iii.  p.  140,  n.  27)  is  very  fine  in  draw- 
ing, expreffion,  and  technic.  The  fhadows  on  the  torfo  are 
quite  tranfparent  It  is  without  mark  or  fignature.  The 
Guardian  Angel  (B.  9),  and  the  Woman  with  a  Mirror  (B.  12), 
are  good,  as  are  likewife  B.  13,  14,  15  and  x6.  Mars  and 
Venus  (B.  20)  is  a  large,  as  well  as  a  fine  piece,  and  in  B.  24 
is  good  work,  but  the  compofition  is  obfcene.  Able  as  the 
Mafter  of  the  Caduceus  is  on  the  whole,  we  yet  regard 
him  as  an  unequal  craftfman. 
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PafTavant  refers  to  thirty  pieces  by  this  artift.  The  Britiih 
Mufeum  colledion  has  fome  fine  examples  of  his  works. 

We  may  add  here  that  there  is  an  unrecognifed  old 
Dutch  mafter,  having  for  his  mark  a  W,  and  a  kind  of 
fpear-head  (B.  vol.  vL  p.  56 ;  Paff.  v.  ii.  p.  279),  whofe 
pieces  were  formerly  but  erroneoufly  attributed  to  a  *  Jacob 
Walch/  who  lived  in  1480,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
matter  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth.  This  is  the  *  Jacob  Walch/ 
whom  we  fufpe£t  is  the  obje£t  of  M.  Duplei&s'  remarks, 
before  noticed.     (See  Bryan,  Bibl.  10.) 


Albrecht  Durer  {ante,  pp.  209,  268.) 

Though  the  general  chara£teriftics  of  this  eminent  mafter 
have  been  already  touched  on,  it  was  as  a  defigner  and  en- 
graver on  wood  only  that  Dtirer  came  before  us  in  detail. 
As  we  are  now  to  meet  him  on  different  and  —  in  fome 
refpeds — higher  ground,  where  he  difplays  frefh  and  fuller 
powers,  fome  further  remarks  may  be  yet  allowable. 

Albrecht  Diirer,  as  an  engraver  on  metal,  flands  /aci/e 
princeps  over  all  his  compeers,  whether  the  feeling,  poetry,  and 
romance  of  his  defigns,  the  dexterous  management  of  the  burinj 
or  the  exquifite  finifh  of  his  engravings,  be  confidered.  Like 
Rembrandt,  he  is  a  mafler,  of  whom  the  iconophilift  never 
tires,  and  of  whofe  works  he  defires  to  pofTefs  every  example  he 
can  obtain.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  captivates  both  by  the  poetic 
feeling  of  his  ideas  and  his  confummate  technic.  Further, 
like  the  Dutch  enchanter  with  the  ^needle,'  and  light  and 
fhade  ;  Diirer  owed  almofl  everything  to  himfelf,  after  he  had 
learned  the  ufe  of  the  pencil  and  chalk,  modelling-tpol  and 
graver  in  the  goldfmith's  work-room  \  fuch  knowledge  of 
colours  and  paintings  as  Wohlgemuth  could  teach,  and 
perhaps  fome  general  hints  on  engraving  as  the  brothers  of 
Martin  Schongauer  at  Kolmar  could  beflow.  On  looking  at 
Durer's  choice  of  fubje£ts  for  execution  on  copper,  we  are 
flruck  firfl  by  his  frequent  fele£tion  of  Scriptural  and  religious 
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topics,  fo  that  here  as  on  wood  his  touch  might  be  fandified 
by  his  thought.  Among  thefe  fubjeds  may  be  found  fome 
of  his  fineft  works,  as,  e.g.  the  fmall  copper  Paffion,  the 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  feveral  Marys  on  the  Crefcent  Moon, 
the  Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Anthony,  Prodigal  Son,  &c.  When 
Diirer  left  the  domain  of  religion,  he  came  forth  clad  in 
romance  and  poetry.  He  wrote  tales  with  the  burin  which 
are  both  the  delight  and  the  wonder  of  the  higheft  intelleds 
of  our  day.  Before  the  weird  and  folemn  pidure  of  the 
Knight,  Death,  and  Demon,  we  remain  fpell-bound,  ftrain- 
ing  to  difcover  what  it  may  portend  in  all  its  ibmbre  and 
majeftic  thought.  We  become  young  again  as  we  breathe 
the  freihnefs  of  the  morning,  feel  the  leafinefs  of  the  woods, 
and  partake  in  the  animal  enjoyments  of  thofe  thinking  dogs, 
as  thefe  things  all  flow  towards  us  while  we  gaze  on  the 
Saint  Euftachius.  There  is  a  Cavalier  and  Ladye  walking 
together^  loft  to  everything  but  themfelves*  They  do  not 
perceive  Death  behind  the  tree,  who  is  watching  them-— of 
what  are  they  talking,  and  in  what  dread  fcene  are  they  foon 
to  be  involved  ?     There  is  a  woman,  above  whom  is  written 

*  Melencolia,'  fitting,  bent  in  thought,  or  as  if  in  bittereft 
introfpedion ;  a  key  is  at  her  fide,  an  hour-glafs  is  againft  the 
wall,  a  bell  is  ready  to  found,  a  cube,  compafs,  crucible,  are  at 
her  feet.  On  the  wall  are  the  magic  fquare  of  Agrippa  and 
the  myftic  numbers  of  Hohenheim  and  Paracelfus.  There  is 
a  winged  boy  gazing  with  piercing  look  towards  a  tablet  on 
which  he  writes — ^but  what  ?  Is  it  *  Vanity  of  vanities,*  fays 
the  Preacher  ;  *  all  is  vanity  ?'  There  is  a  Dream — ^what  are 
the  phantafies  now  peopling  that  man's  thought?  Who  is 
that  winged  female — like  the  Woman  in  the  Apocaljrpfe — 
bearing  a  bridle  and  a  richly-chafed  and  golden  cup  ?  That 
bearded  Orfon  or  hairy  (avage  feeking  to  kifs  that  well- 
drefled  lady  by  the  ihield  ?  But  wait — on  the  latter  is  a 
^Death's-head,'  a  bare  and  eyelefs  (kull.  Does  it  tell  that 
of  both  the  jewelled  brow  and  the  beggar's  unkempt  head, 

*  to  this  favour  we  muft  come  ?' 

But  let  us  pafs  from  the  region  of  romance  and  quaint 
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Mediaeval  German  thought  into  that  of  reality.  Let  us  look 
at  the  execution  of  DiirePs  works,  ftudy  his  management  of, 
an^  admire  his  mafteiy  over  the  graver. 

'  Nothing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  more  recent  periods  (urpailes 
in  executive  excellence  his  Saint  Jerome  ieated  in  a  room,  or  his 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  ftnnge  and  weird  Knight  and  Death  and 
the  Demon,  is  alfo  a  mafterly  example  of  execution ;  the  Helmet  with 
its  pomp  of  heraldic  appendages,  and  the  a^bial  and  reflex  lights  on  its 
poliihed  (lirface  are  charadleriftically  though  minutely  exprefled;  the 
fkull  is  accurately  drawn,  and  its  bony  fubftance  unmiftakably  delcribed. 
The  hair  of  the  "  Satyr ,**  with  its  beard  and  wild  redundance  of  fnaky 
tangled  hair,  has  confiderable  well-managed  breadth  of  light  and  ihade, 
here  the  drapery  of  the  female,  quaint  as  it  is  in  ftyle,  is  not,  as  we  fee 
it  m  Diirer's  other  works,  hard,  ftiff,  and  formal,  but  relaxes  in  its 
freedom  and  fimplicity,  and  has  quite  a  filky  texture;  in  faA,  it 
approaches  very  nearly  to  what  we  now  call  **  pidlurefque  compofitions 
of  forms  and  light  and  fhade."  *    (Ure's  Difiionary.     Art-Engraving.) 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  ihort  analyfis  of  the 
memoir  by  M.  Galichon  on  the  works  of  Diirer,  communicated 
by  the  French  critic  to  the  ^  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,'  for  i860. 

M.  Galichon  points  out  that  Diirer  in  his  earlier  efforts  imi- 
tated the  work  of  Schongauer,  but  always  fought  to  excel 
him  in  concealing  the  line  upon  which  the  contour  of  his  forms 
depended.  Diirer  at  this  time  indicated  the  (hadows  by  lines, 
enlarging  towards  the  lights  into  which  they  melt  by  means 
of  flightly  curved  ftrokes  of  the  burin.  His  manipulation 
before  1496  was  fomewhat  rude  or  carelefs,  his  hand  not 
having  as  yet  acquired  all  its  power  of  inciting  the  copper 
with  neatnefs  and  precifion. 

About  1496  Diirer's  line,  though  commencing  to  become 
more  tender,  flill  retains  traces  of  its  former  rudenefs,  foon 
however  to  entirely  difappear.  In  the  works  produced  at  this 
period  we  may  perceive  the  employment  of  a  new  method  in 
rendering  the  half  tones.  We  refer  to  the  ufe  of  the  *  dry 
point'  By  1503  the  line  has  quite  loft  its  coarfenefs,  and 
opens  lefs  as  it  approaches  the  lights.     The  work  is  finer. 
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clofer,  and  very  diy.  The  foreground  and  furfaces  on  which 
the  objeds  are  placed  are  more  elaborated,  covered  with 
numerous  counterftrokes  and  further  ftrengthened  vrith  dots. 

By  151 1,  Diirer  is  complete  matter  of  his  burin^  which  he 
manages  in  the  future  with  every  freedom.  His  work  has  loft 
all  rudenefs,  and  has  not  the  drynefs  of  that  of  the  prints  of 
1503.  His  ftrokes  are  clean,  brilliant,  fupple,  and  much 
varied,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  polifh  of  armour,  the  knots  in 
wood,  the  beautiful  fur  of  animals,  and  the  vitality  of  fleih. 
Diirer  now  avails  himfelf  more  frequently  than  before  of  the 
*  point '  in  rendering  the  half-tones,  and  fbftening  the  deeper 
ihadows,  and  indicates  his  buildings  and  trees  of  the  more 
diflant  parts  of  his  compofition. 

The  cxzSt  date  at  which  the  artift  engraved  his  firft  plate 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  determined.  Some  regard  the  Woman 
with  the  Wildman  (B.  92),  and  the  Holy  Family  with  the 
Butterfly  (B.  44),  as  his  earlier  trials  in  confequence  of  their 
evidences  of  want  of  pra£lice  in  the  management  of  the  graver. 
Other  critics  fdil  back  on  the  Four  Naked  Women  (B. 
75),  becaufe  it  has  1497  engraved  on  it  Confidering  that 
this  latter  piece  is  engraved  in  a  fure  and  forcible  flyle, 
clearly  ihowing  its  author  to  have  been  rather  a  proficient 
than  a  novice  in  his  art,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  date 
1497  refers  to  fomething  elfe  than  the  time  when  the  print 
was  executed.  It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  one 
of  Diirer's  earlier  dated  engravings  on  copper  is  one  of  his 
beft,  viz.  the  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  i),  which  has  on  it  1504. 
If  the  opinion  of  Frenzel^a  former  diredor  of  the  Drefden 
cabinet — ^be  right,  viz.  that  a  certain  Converfion  of  Saint 
Paul,  in  the  Saxon  Colledion,  is  by  Diirer,  this  piece  would 
certainly  have  precedence  even  of  the  Wildman,  and  Our 
Lady  with  the  Butterfly,  fince  the  execution  of  it  evinces 
little  pradUce,  is  rude  and  refembles  the  technic  of  a  goldfmith- 
engraver.     This  Converfion  of  Saint  Paul  is  quite  unique. 

The  later  dated  engravings  are  three  portraits  bearing  the 
year  1526. 
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Some  difference  of  opinion  has  exifted  refped^ing  the  nature 
of  the  metal  plates  ufed  by  Durer  in  certain  inftances,  as  well 
as  the  procefs  he  adopted  in  working  on  them.  There  is  not 
any  doubt  that  he  etched^  and  that  B.  nn.  19,  22,  26,  70,  72, 
and  99,  are  refults  of  the  etching  procefs.  But  what  metal  did 
he  employ  ?  Some  fay  iron  and  not  copper ;  others  reply  neither 
iron  nor  copper,  but  pewter  and  tin.  Leaving  the  etchings 
for  the  prefent,  let  us  refer  to  B.  nn.  21,  43,  and  59,  and  afk 
how  were  they  produced  ?  Some  maintain  that  they  are  etchings 
from  iron  plates,  while,  according  to  Paflavant,  they  have  been 
worked  with  the  ^  dry-pomt '  on  copper,  and  in  allowing  the 
'  burr '  to  remain  on  the  plate  impreffions  were  obtained, 
having  a  Rembrandt-like  effe£l. 

'  The  Man  of  Sorrows,  of  i  p  2  (B.  21)9  is  engraved  in  this  way, 
though  it  would  appear  that  Diirer  has  here  polifhed  to  a  certain 
extent  the  burred  ridges  of  the  lines,  fince  we  do  not  meet  with  im- 
preffions fb  ftrong  in  tone  as  are  thoie  of  the  preceding  two  engravings. 
(B.  43  and  59.)  Although  the  earUer  proofs  of  this  method  are  full 
of  effedty  the  ability  of  Diirer  can  be  feen  to  advantage  only  in  a  few 
examples  now  become  of  great  rarity,  (ince  the  **  burr  *'  ferving  to 
produce  force  of  tone  was  foon  removed  and  later  impreffions  are 
weak  in  efiedl  and  very  pale.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  146.) 

Of  the  pieces  here  referred  to,  M.  Galichon  writes,  '  in 
fa£t  their  execution  feems  to  be  due  to  the  dry-point,  non 
eharhety  ftrengthened  by  fome  ftrokes  with  the  hurin^  worked 
on  plates  of  fome  metal  more  yielding  than  copper.' 

One  hundred  and  fix  (or  thereabouts)  engravings  by  Diirer 
executed  with  hurin  and  dry-point  are  known.  Of  thefe  any 
which  are  obtainable  in  feir  impreffion  and  condition,  (hould 
be  welcomed  by  the  coUeftor.  There  are  not  msLnyJtates  of 
Diirer's  pieces.  Such  as  are  known  are  ufually  the  refult  of 
other  hands  endeavouring  to  repair  portions  of  Diirer's  original 
plates  damaged  by  oxydation.  Plenty  of  Diirers  are  in  the 
market,  but  they  are  too  generally  impreffions  from  worn-out 
plates.  As  a  guide  to  the  novice,  we  ihall  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  mafter  in  fuch  fequence  as  we  prefer  them  ourfelves. 
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acknowledging  at  the  fame  time  that  our  own  preferences  may 
not  be  thofe  of  others.  Of  this  we  are  fure,  however,  that  the 
colledor  will  not  repent  following  our  menu. 

We  give  precedence  to  the  Small  Copper  Paffion  (B.  3-18), 
(o  called  to  diftingui(h  this  feries  from  the  Little  Paffion  on 
wood  before  noticed  (page  221).  This  fet  of  fixteen  fmall 
prints  muft  be  confidered,  as  Mr.  Scott  obferves,  *  equal  to 
the  beft  work  of  Durer,  and  among  the  moft  extraordinary 
feats  of  the  art  of  engraving;  the  curioufnefs  of  execution, 
the  power  of  hand  in  minutiae,  combined  with  the  dramatic 
reality  and  terrible  truthfiilnefs  of  Diirer's  nature,  can  never 
be  reproduced  or  fupplanted.'  The  greateft  mafters  have 
made  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions  for  their  pictures,  and  have 
diredly  copied  fome  of  them  in  the  moft  literal  manner.  A 
iine  fet  in  entirety  is  not  eafy  to  procure ;  the  piece  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  John  healing  the  Lame  Man  (B.  18)  is  pani- 
cularly  difficult  to  meet  with  in  good  impreffion  and  condition. 
Some  have  looked  on  this  piece  as  not  originally  belonging  to 
the  feries,  but  as  a  feparate  compofition. 

Twenty-five  pounds  may  be  afked  for  a  fet  which  may 
juft  give  (atisfa£lion,  while  for  a  fine  feries,  fuch  as  was  fold 
at  Mr.  Marfhall's  fale  in  1864,  60/.  may  have  to  be  given. 
Poor  and  (lightly  imperfed  fets,  or  fets  with  the  pieces  cut 
down  to  the  quick,  may  be  bought  for  lefs.  At  Sotheby's  in 
1872,  fuch  a  cut-down  iet  realifed  only  15/. 

The  fineft  copy  of  the  Small  Copper  Paffion  is  faid  by  Hauf- 
mann  to  be  in  the  Royal  Colledion  at  Copenhagen.  The 
watermarks  on  the  papers  of  the  choicer  copies  are  the  Bull's 
Head  and  Large  Crown.  Numerous  fpurious  copies  by  differ- 
ent hands  exift,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Heller, 
Bibl.  32,  page  385. 

Adam  and  Eve  (B.  i).  This  we  regard  as  the  chef^ctuvre 
of  Diirer's  fingle  pieces.  To  become  fiiUy  fatisfied  that  this 
opinion  is  corredi,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  examine  a  fine 
impreffion,  fuch,  /.^.,  as  the  perfeded  proof  in  the  col- 
ledion  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  In  this  fine  engraving  the 
forms  are  fully  made  out,  the  drawing  is  good,  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  burin  admirable,  and  the  whole  void  of  any 
extremes  or  exaggeration.  In  purity  and  fimplicity  of  deftgn 
and  perfe£tion  of  technic,  not  any  work  of  the  mailer  has 
excelled  this.  Dtirer  himfelf  regarded  it  as  his  beft  work, 
taking  great  pains  with  it.  From  a  branch  of  a  tree  hangs 
a  tablet,  having  on  it  Albertus  Durer  Noricus  faciebat  1504, 
proving  that  the  engraving  was  iinifhed  before  the  artift 
had  completed  his  thirty-fourth  year.  There  is  a  veiy  rare 
ftate  of  this  print,  in  which  the  ground  of  the  left  fide  and 
centre  only  are  finifhed,  while  the  right  hand  portion,  with  its 
figures,  is  indicated  by  outline  alone.  A  proof  in  this  ftate 
may  be  feen  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  It  has  been  faid  that  a 
*  ftate '  exifts  in  which  the  tablet  is  without  any  infcription  ; 
but  this  is  doubtfiil.  The  fine  textured  paper  on  which  the 
choicer  impreffions  have  been  worked  off*  is  very  fragile.  It 
bears  the  Bull's  Head.  Inferior  impreffions  are  more  frequent 
on  paper  with  the  two  Towers.  Under  any  circumftances,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  is  not  fi'equently  met  with ;  in  good  condition 
it  is  rare,  and  brings  a  high  price.  At  the  Ferol  fale,  in  1859, 
the  Adam  and  Eve  brought  1505  francs.  At  Mr.  Marftiall's 
fale,  in  1864,  it  realifed  41/.  loj. ;  at  Mr.  Palmer's,  1868, 
39/. ;  Baron  Marocbetti's,  1868,  13/.  5/. ;  at  an  audlion  at 
Meflrs.  Sotheby's,  in  1872,  this  print  fold  for  21/.  Not  le(s 
than  ten  copies,  metal  and  wood  together,  of  this  piece  are 
enumerated  by  Heller.  The  beft  copy  is  that  by  Wierix ;  it 
bears  his  name  below  that  of  Diirer  on  the  tablet. 

Saint  Euftachius,  or  Saint  Hubert  (B.  57),  is  the  largeft  and 
moft  elaborated  of  the  copperplate  engravings.  If  it  has  a  fault, 
it  is  that  of  appearing  overcrowded  in  detail,  by  which  the 
'breadth'  of  the  compofition  is  detraded  from.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  fplendid  performance,  and  has  always  received 
great  praife.  In  point  of  finifh,  not  one  of  Durer's  engravings 
furpafTes  it,  and  the  expreffion  of  the  dogs  is  extremely  natural 
and  fine.     Haufmann  remarks  of  the  Saint  Euftachius: — 

'  The  unufualty  large  fize  of  the  plate  appears  to  have  given  riie  to 
fome  difficulty  in  printing,  for  in  the  fined  impreffions  fmall  (pots  with 
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bruifed  lines  may  not  rarely  be  met  with,  and  old  impreffions  are  to  he 
found  which  fhow  (light  difplacements  of  the  paper  to  have  taken  pkce 
under  the  roller.  Some  old  proofs  of  wonderful  ftrength  ezift  in 
which  the  ink  has  been  laid  on  too  thickly  to  be  advantageous  to  dear- 
nefs.  Theie  proofs  are  on  a  particularly  firm  paper,  with  (carcely 
perceptible  wire-marks  fifteen  and  a  half  lines  diflant  from  each  other.* 

According  to  the  authority  above  quoted  the  Saint  Eufta- 
chius  is  almoft  exclufively  on  paper  with  the  High  Crown, 
though  feme  impreffions  have  the  Buirs  Head,  and  one  has 
been  met  with  on  paper  with  the  Pitcher.  Heller  ftates  that 
impreffions  exift  on  fatin  and  parchmenL  The  Emperor 
Rudolph,  a  great  admirer  of  the  mafter,  could  not  reft  until 
he  had  obtained  the  original  metal  plate.  This  he  had  gilt,  fo 
that  it  might  be  thought  of  as  highly  as  if  it  were  gold  itfelf, 
but  which  did  not  prevent  it,  however,  feeing  a  change  of  for- 
tune. It  was  fold  at  Prague,  in  1782^  by  an  Imperial  com- 
miffioner  charged  to  retain  only  the  more  precious  articles  of 
the  royal  coUedion.  As  the  commiffioner  did  not  count 
DiirePs  plate  among  thefe,  it  was  its  fete  to  pafs  through 
feveral  hands  until  it  became  the  property  of  M.  Jofeph  Red- 
tendacher,  of  Kirchdorf,  in  Auftria,  in  1826.  This  is  the  laft 
we  know  of  it. 

At  the  Ponfonyi  fale,  in  1867,  this  print  fold  for  21A  Nine 
copies  are  enumerated  by  Heller. 

The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Demon,  or  Nemeiis*  (B.  98). 
In  refpe<^  of  poetical  conception,  romantic  thought,  and  weird- 
like beauty,  this  is  the  chief  compoiition  of  the  mafter.  Nor 
is  it  much  behind  in  technical  execution  and  other  qualities 
any  of  his  works.  ^  It  is,^  as  Mr.  Scott  (ays,  ^  an  invention 
the  moft  perfed,  and  the  moft  interefting  problem  prefented 
by  the  mafter  of  the  art — every  one  who  has  feen  it  never 
forgets  it.*     In  this  remarkable  produdion  Diirer  reprefents — 

*  an  equeftrian  knight  armed  at  all  points,  feen  in  profile,  and  going 
towards  the  left.  Death,  mounted  on  a  ftumblmg  nag,  accompanies 
him,  exhibiting  an  hour-glafs,  while  an  evil  fpirit  follows  him,  with  claw 
extended,  as  if  ready  to  feize  him  at  the  hour  of  death.    The  landfcape 

*  Applied  alio  to  the  Juftice.    B.  79. 
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is  compoied  of  wild  rocks  clothed  with  (bme  withered  trees,  and  of  a 
diftant  caftle.  Near  the  knight's  hor(e  runs  a  dog ;  a  lizard  is  on  the 
ground — a  ikull  b  on  a  done.'     (Bartfch.) 

For  the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  this 
beautiful  yet  folemn  piece  of  art-poetry  of  the  paft,  the  reader 
fhould  refer  to  fome  papers  by  Mr.  Holt  in  the  ^  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  1866-67,  ^"  ^^^  Allegorical  Engravings  of 
Albert  Diirer,  in  which  not  only  Mr.  Holt's  views,  but  thofe 
of  moft  writers  of  eminence,  are  given. 

This  print  bears  a  tablet  having  on  it  S  15 13  A  D.  A 
deceptive  copy  exifts  in  which  the  S  is  abfent.  The  earlier 
imprei&ons  were  worked  off  direfUy  under  Durer's  fuper- 
intendence,  and  are  extremely  clear  and  harmonious.  They 
are  on  a  fine  paper,  having  ribs  about  an  inch  diftant  firom 
each  other,  with  the  Pitcher  as  water-mark.  Under  any  tole- 
rable circumftances  the  Knight  and  Death  always  exads  a 
high  price,  but  when  of  fine  impreflion  and  of  good  condition  it 
cannot  be  purchafed  under  a  very  confiderable  fum.  At  the 
Ferol  fale,  in  1859,  '^  reached  760  francs;  at  the  Hippifley 
fale,  1868,  94/. ;  Baron  Marochetti's,  1868,  26/. ;  at  an  au£lion 
at  MeiTrs.  Sotheby's,  1872,  65/.  i  and  later  in  the  year,  75/. 
Early  in  1872  we  faw  a  fine  impreffion,  in  good  condition,  at  a 
London  dealer's,  which  was  on  fale  for  64/.  He  had  ihortly 
before  difpofed  of  one  with  more  margin  and  a  (bmewhat  finer 
impreffion,  for  80/. ;  we  were  afterwards  gratified  by  the  fight 
of  a  magnificent  proof  which  was  valued  at  90/.  Three  copies 
are  referred  to  by  Heller. 

Saint  Jerome  in  his  Study  (B.  60).  '  One  of  the  wonders 
of  the  mafler,'  fays  Mr.  Scott,  very  truly.  This  work  has 
been  with  the  older  engravers  a  favourite  piece  to  copy.  The 
varieties  of  texture  obtained  by  the  technic  are  extraordinary. 
It  bears  the  date  1514.  Early  impreffions  have  been  worked 
off  apparently  on  paper  with  the  High  Crown,  according  to 
Haufmann,  yet  the  water-mark  is  not  prefent,  probably 
from  the  plate  not  having  been  large  enough  to  include  it, 
though  the  print  is  one  of  the  larger  works  of  the  mailer. 
The  paper  of  fome  late  copies  has  the  Pitcher  water-mark. 
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Thirteen  copies  are  enumerated  by  Heller.  Copies  i  and  2  of 
this  writer  are  deceptive  to  the  inexperienced,  and  the  means 
of  their  detection  ihould  be  ftudied  both  in  Heller  and  Bartich 
before  purchafing  a  Saint  Jerome  from  unknown  hands.  At 
the  Ponibnyi  fale,  in  1867,  this  piece  was  fold  for  49/. 

The  Prodigal  Son  (B.  28).  This  has  always  been  a  favou- 
rite piece  with  the  amateur,  notwithftanding  it  is  one  of 
Albert  Diirer's  earlier  works.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
executed  between  1500-1506.  The  artift  is  thought  to  have 
reprefented  his  own  features  in  the  Prodigal.  The  natural 
charaders  of  fwine,  as  delineated  in  this  print,  have  not  been 
furpafTed  in  truthfulnefs.  Five  copies  are  referred  to  by  Heller. 
One  is  highly  deceptive.  In  1872,  an  impreffion  by  no  means 
in  very  good  condition,  fold  at  MefTrs.  Sotheby's  for  10/. 

The  Larger  and  Smaller  Fortunes  (B.  77-78).  The  firft 
of  thefe  prints,  called  the  Great  Fortune,  Temperance, 
Pandora,  and  Nemefis,  is  for  technic  unexceptionable,  being 
one  of  Diirer's  moil  forcible  and  ftriking  pieces.  There  are 
two  flates  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  between 
1507  and  1 5 14.  Fine  old  impreffions  are  on  paper  with  the 
Crown  above  two  Lilies  in  a  (hield.  Six  copies  are  noticed  by 
Heller.  PafTavant,  vol.  iii.  p.  154,  may  be  referred  to  relative 
to  the  application  of  Nemefis  to  this  piece.  The  Abdu£tion 
of  Amymone  (B.  71),  or  the  Meerwunder;  and  the  Jealoufy 
(B.  73),  or  the  Great  Satyr,  or  the  Bacchanal ;  are  peculiar  but 
fine  examples  of  the  mafler.  The  Shield  of  the  Death's  Head 
(B.  loi)  is  of  maflerly  execution  and  of  fantaflic  defign. 

The  Gentleman  and  Lady  Walking  (B.  94)  is  a  highly  in- 
terefling  print  on  account  of  an  evident  though  hidden  flory  it 
pofTefTes,  and  from  the  coflume  and  general  character  of  the 
piece.  There  is  much  fuggeflivenefs  in  it,  and  it  is  a  general 
iavourite.  The  earlier  impreffions,  though  vigorous  in  tone, 
are  very  delicate  in  flroke.  PafTavant  flates  that  the  plate,  after 
becoming  (lightly  worn,  was  '  brought  up '  by  the  needle  and 
acid.  This  explains  why  the  after-proofs  are  fomewhat  coarfe 
and  more  or  lets  faies  d' impreffion.  In  the  *  Additions  et  Errata ' 
to  Albert  Diirer  (vol.  iii.  p.  491),  the  writer  quoted  notices  three 
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ftates  of  this  piece.     The  earlier  and  better  proofs  are  on  paper 
having  the  large  Crown  water-marL    Heller  notices  fix  copies. 

The  Saint  Anthony  (B.  58)  is  a .  little  gem,  one  of 
the  moft  charming,  both  in  defign  and  technic,  of  the 
fmaller  works  of  Diirer.  It  bears  the  date  1519.  The  ear- 
lier impreffions  are  very  clear,  clean,  and  bright  like  filver, 
while  later  ones  have  loft  (harpnefs,  and  appear  flat.  Heller 
alludes  to  twelve  copies,  and  to  thefe  another  one  is  added  by 
Nagler.  Another  beautiful  little  piece  is,  Mary  with  the 
Starry  Crown  ftanding  on  the  Half-moon  (B.  31).  There 
are  two  ftates  of  this  piece ;  one  in  which  the  fmaller  rays 
of  the  ^  glory '  are  not  completed,  another  in  which  they 
are  finifhed.  The  firft  ftate  is  very  rare.  Heller  enume- 
rates eight  copies.  Caution  is  requidte  in  purchafing  the 
fmaller  Diirers,  as  there  are  very  deceptive  tranfcripts  about. 
Mary  by  the  Wall  (B.  40)  bears  date  15 14.  It  is  a  beautiful 
work  of  the  mafter.  It  is  fometimes  called  Mary  with  the 
Purfe.  The  town  in  the  background  has  been  faid  to  repre- 
fent  Nurnberg,  and  the  likenefs  of  Agnes  Frey  has  been  traced 
in  the  features  of  the  BleiTed  Virgin. 

Should  the  collector  become  pofTefled  of  the  above  pieces, 
he  may  reft  aflitred  that  he  will  have  Albert  Durer's  great 
powers  of  defign  and  execution  well  reprefented.  But  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  will  be  contented  with  thefe 
acquifitions  ;  he  will  fain  have  more.  If  fo,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Melancholy  (B.  74),  the  Dream  or  Idlenefs  (B.  76), 
the  larger  and  fmaller  War  Horfe  (B.  96-97),  Four  Naked 
Women  (B.  75),  and  the  portrait  of  Billibald  Pirkheimer  (B 106)  • 
Should  early  works  be  defired,  then  the  Wildman  (B.  92),  the 
Love  Offering  (B.  93),  or  the  Holy  Family  with  the  Butterfly 
(B.  44),  may  be  fought  for.  If  later  pieces  be  defired,  the 
portraits  of  Erafmus  and  Melancthon  may  be  obtained. 

Before  leaving  Albert  Diirer  it  will  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  in  Heller's  work  (Bibl.  32)  he  may  find  a  ftore- 
houfe  of  information.  As  Heller  wrote  in  1827,  however,  it 
is  to  be  expe£ted  that  fome  additional  knowledge  has  been 
gained  fince  then.     It  will  be  right  therefore  to  confult  befides 
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the  monograph  in  queftion,  the  third  volume  of  Paflavant,  the 
firft  volume  of  Nagler,  and  the  Memoir  of  Haufmann.  For 
the  details  of  Durer's  art  life  generally,  no  better  work  can 
be  recommended  than  the  biography  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  well-known  mafters,  Burgkmair,  Cranach,  Bro(amer, 
and  Baldung,  who  followed  Diirer  in  the  foregoing  account  of 
engravers  on  wood,  may  be  pafled  over  now,  for  though  of  each 
a  few  prints  from  engraved  metal  plates  exift,  the  acquifition 
and  ftudy  of  thefe  pieces  may  be  well  deferred  to  a  future  time. 

The  artifts  coUedively  known  as  the  '  little  matters ' 
have  next  to  occupy  attention.  Amongft  them  are  Altdorfer, 
Aldegrever,  the  two  Behams,  Pentz,  and  Binck, — 

*  All  of  them  bom  in  Numbergy  or  repairing  thither  to  puriue  their 
art  for  a  time,  then  leaving  for  various  countries,  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  the  mafter  (AI.  Diirer)  the 
reafbn  for  this  extraordinary  talent.  We  fee  the  fiibjedb  treated  have 
a  common  character,  and  in  many  inftances  are  traceable  to  the  Diirer 
influence,  although  that  of  Burgkmair  alfb  is  apparent .  .  .  Aldegrever 
was  a  Weftphalian,  and  of  him  we  may  fay  with  certainty  that  he  was 
Diirer's  pupil.  The  works  of  this  nudler  are  fuch  as  to  fliow  him  to 
have  been  a  num  of  quite  extraordinary  powers,  not  a  *'  little  "  but  a 
**  great  mafter,''  realifing  Bible  hiHories  like  a  poet.  How  curious  is 
the  contraft  between  the  German  treatment,  wherein  the  characters  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tefbunents  are  treated  in  the  garb,  and  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  day  in  Niirnberg,  and  the  Italian,  where  the 
(emi-claffic  looie  drapery  and  generaliied  ideal,  (eparate  the  cbaradlers 
reprefented  from  our  fympathy !  .  .  •  Altdorfer  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  Diirer's  fhidio,  but  his  fty]e  is  not  io  clofely  refembling  DiirePs  as 
to  fupport  this  fuppofition,  and  he  is  iaid  to  have  been  the  pupil  of 
old  Holbein  •  .  .  Next  in  invention  and  power  of  hand  to  Henry 
Aldegrever  is  H.  Sebald  Beham,  who  is  faid  to  have  learned  engraving 
from  Bartel,  who  was  however  his  junior,  and  alfb  to  have  ftudied 
under  Diirer.  Certainly  Sebald's  manner  is  more  refembling  Diirer's 
than  that  of  any  of  theie  little  mailers,  even  Aldegrever.  George 
Penfr  was  by  all  accounts  a  pupil  of  Diirer,  and  on  leaving  Niirnberg 
repaired  to  Italy  attraded  by  the  celebrity  of  Raphael  and  Marc 
Antonio  .  .  .  Bartel  Beham  and  Jacob  Binck  both  followed  the  fame 
attrafUon  ...  All  thefe  men  differed  from  Marc  Antonio  and  his 
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Italian  companions  in  an  eflential  particular.  The  Italians  were 
exclufively  copyifts,  the  Germans  were  inventor s,-9,nii  (b  artifts  in  a 
much  higher  (enfe.  No  one  of  the  great  early  period  of  engtaving  in 
Germany  could  have  been  much  affided,  becaufe'they  all  worked  out 
their  ideas  as  a  painter  does/     (Scott,  Bibl.  64,  p.  1 74.) 

Albrecht  Altdorfer  [ante^  p.  237.) 

One  hundred  and  nine  pieces  are  allotted  by  PafTavant  to 
this  mafter.  He  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  inferior  on  metal  to 
what  he  is  on  wood.  We  are  not  of  this  opinion,  and  regard 
the  fine  print  of  the  Crucifixion  (B.  8)  equal  to  anything  he 
ever  accomplifhed  on  wood.  The  Saint  Jerome  (B.  22),  and 
Portrait  of  Luther  (B.  61),  may  be  recommended.  Altdorfer 
is,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  unequal  in  his  technic. 

Heinrich  Aldegrever.     Born,  Paderborn,  1502? 

died,  Soeft,  1558? 

(Bartfch,  vol.  viii.  p.  362.) 

This  able  artifl  was  goldfmith,  painter,  etcher,  as  well  as 
worker  with  the  burin.  As  the  latter  he  has  a  beautiful,  care- 
ful, and  complete  manipulation,  whether  we  keep  in  view  his 
fmaller  pieces  or  his  large  portraits.  The  drapery  of  fome  of 
his  figures,  though  full,  is  broken  and  crumpled  in  an  exag- 
gerated Diirer-like  way,  and  in  one  or  two  feries  of  prints  he 
has  made  his  figures  abfurdly  tall,  with  very  diminutive  heads. 
Ncverthelefs,  his  fmall  pieces  are  very  (atisfadlory,  though  we 
think  his  large  portraits  of  William,  Duke  of  Juliers  (B.  181), 
John  of  Leyden  (B.  182),  and  Bernard  Knipperdolling 
(B.  183),  fpeak  more  highly  for  him.  Albert  van  der  Helle  (B. 
186)  is  alfo  a  fine  example.  Of  Aldegrever's  fmall  pieces  we 
may  fpecifically  notice  the  Annunciation  (B.  38),  the  feries  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (B.  40-43),  Chrift  on  the  Crofs  (B.  49), 
the  B.  Virgin  (B.  50  and  52),  Rhaea  Sylvia  (B.  66),  Mutius 
Scevola  (B.  69),  and  Titus  Manlius  (B.  72).     The  feries  of 
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the  Labours  of  Hercules  (B.  83-95),  the  fmall  Dance  of 
Death  (B.  139  to  142),  and  the  Wedding  Dancers  (B.  160- 
171},  are  to  be  thought  well  of.  Aldegrever's  ornamental 
friezes,  dagger-iheaths,  and  groups  of  children,  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Nearly  three  hundred  pieces  have  been  afcribed  to  this 
matter.     His  prints  are  generally  marked  with  a  large  capital 

A,  having  a  fmaller  capital  g  within  it,  ff^  on  a  tablet  on 

which  is  often  a  date.  Curfory  examination  only  or  a  rubbed 
condition  of  a  print  may  lead  to  the  confounding  Aldegrever's 
cipher  with  that  of  Altdorfer  and  of  Diirer,  and  vice  verfL 

Hans  Seboldt  Beham  {anUy  p.  236). 

This  reputable  engraver  is  generally  confidered  as  that  one 
of  the  '  little  matters '  who  has  more  nearly  approached  the 
manner  of  Diirer,  though  certainly  inferior  on  the  whole  to 
Aldegrever.  His  works  on  copper  are  numerous,  amounting 
to  270  pieces.  The  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  6) ;  Moies  and 
Aaron  (B.  8);  Immaculata  (B.  17);  Man  of  Sorrows  (B. 
26);  Saint  Sebaldus  (B.  65);  Trajan  (B.  82),  may  ferve  for 
illuttration.  The  feries  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (B.  31-34)  is 
very  good,  as  are  alfo  Tome  of  the  friezes,  e.g.  B.  143. 

Barthel  Beham  (or  Bartel  Behem).    Born,  Niirnberg, 

1502;  died  in  Italy,  1540? 

(Bartich,  vol.  viii.  p.  81.) 

This  artitt  was  either  the  coufin  or  uncle  of  H.  S.  Beham. 
Sandrart  ttates  that  he  went  to  Italy,  and  worked  under  the 
direction  of  Marc  Antonio,  both  at  Bologna  and  at  Rome. 
Some  of  B.  Beham's  engraving  is  fo  good  that  it  is  believed 
Marc  Antonio  patted  it  off"  as  his  own.  This  view  is  fup- 
ported  by  an  examination  of  ceitain  pieces  of  the  latter  matter, 
where,  though  the  ttyle  be  Italian,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
compofition  and  drawing,  the  manner  is  that  of  the  German 
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School.  Such,  for  example^  are  the  pieces  B.  vol.  xiv.  niu 
383,  373,  377*  At  one  time  Barthel  Beham  was  confidered 
by  many  as  the  fame  perfon  known  as  the  '  Mafter  of  the 
Die.'     Bartfch  obferves  of  B.  Beham, — 

'  Thb  engraver  having  placed  his  mark  on  a  few  only  of  hb  prints 
it  has  refulted  that  lifts  of  his  worb  have  been  always  very  defective. 
Neverthelefsi  his  burin-  has  fuch  fpecial  charms  that  it  has  not  been 
difficult  for  us  to  feparate  from  the  crowd  o^  anonymous  prints  many 
of  his  unrecognifed  pieces,  and  to  pick  out  from  his  hitherto  fuppofed 
works  tho(e  mediocre  produdtions  which  are  certainly  not  his,  and 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  miflake  and  from  want  of  judg- 
ment/    (Vol.  viii.  p.  83.) 

About  eighty  pieces  belong  to  Barthel  Beham.  His  mark 
— when  it  exifts — is  either  two  capital  B  B,  or  B  P,  joined 
together  by  a  tranfverfe  line,  continuous  with  the  tranfverfe 
portions  of  the  initial   letters    g^Q    Qp.     Concerning   the 

cipher  B  P,  Nagler  (vol.  L  n.  1993)  ihould  be  referred  to. 

The  Virgin  at  the  Window  (B.  8)  is  what  may  be  truly 
termed  a  fweet  little  bit  highly  to  be  commended.  The  Com- 
bat of  Naked  Men  (B.  18)  is  fine  and  full  of  Italian  feeling. 
Apollo  and  Daphne  (B.  25)  is  good,  but  preference  would  be 
given  by  fome  to  the  portraits  B.  60  and  63. 

Jakob  (Jacobus)  Binck.     Born,  Koln,  1504?  died 

Konigfberg,  1568. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  viii.  p.  249.) 

The  hiftory  of  this  mafter  includes  fome  points  of  intereft 
which  our  limits  do  not  permit  of  difcuffion.  For  thefe 
matters  reference  may  be   made   to  Paffavant  and   Bartfch. 

Binck's  pieces  are  unequal  in  merit,  but  when  at  his  beft  he 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  fine  careful  manipulator  with 
a  delicate  hurin.  Though  often  a  copyift,  he  was  a  very  good 
one,  as  witnefs  his  MafTacre  of  the  Innocents,  after  Raphael 
by  Marc  Antonio.  He  became  very  Italianifed  in  feeling 
and  took  pleafure  in  copying  fuch  pieces  as  dealt  with  the 
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Divinities  of  Fable,  and  had  been  engraved  by  Caraglio  and 
his  contemporaries.  ^  When^'  writes  Dupleffis,  ^  he  engraved 
after  Albert  Diirer  and  Marc  Antonio,  Binck's  burin  is 
delicate,  but  after  Beham  it  is  heavy*  When  working  out  his 
own  defigns,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  any,  longer  the  fame 
artift.  The  clofe  and  fharply  accentuated  lines  of  his  plates 
which  reproduced  the  compofitions  of  another  mafter,  are 
replaced  by  diftant  and  meagre  ftrokes,  fcarcely  fufficing  to 
indicate  the  form  and  to  define  the  contours.'  A  fair  fpecimen 
of  Binck's  own  defign  and  work  is  the  Saviour  (B«  14).  The 
Virgin  (B.  19)  is  fine  and  delicate,  and  not  unlike  Diirer ;  fo 
is  the  Saint  Anthony  the  Hermit  (B.  %i)y  chough  there  is 
lefs  fparkle  in  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  Diirer's  fmaller 
pieces.  A  portrait  (B.  95) — faid  to  be  the  artift  himfelf — ^is  a 
good  example  of  his  more  refined  technic.  At  leaft  140 
pieces  belong  to  him.  His  mark  is  a  cipher  formed  by  the 
capitals  I  B,  often  with  a  fmall  c  placed  on  a  tranfverfe  line 
between  them  ^^  •  "T^^^^  fmall  c  frequently  looks  like  g,  and 
hence  Binck's  mark  may  be  confounded  with  H.  S.  Beham's. 

Georg  Pentz  (or  Pencz,  Pensz,  Gregory  Peins).     Born, 
Niirnberg,  1500  ?  died,  Breflau,  1550? 

(Bartich,  vol.  viii.  p.  319.) 

Great  pleafure  may  be  derived  from  the  works  of  this 
artift,  as  he  is  one  of  the  more  perfeft  of  the  '  little  mafters,' 
though  very  Italianifed  in  work  and  character.  So  much  is 
this  the  cafe,  and  fo  excellent  is  he  both  in  feeling  and  technic, 
that  Bartfch  has  defcribed  the  celebrated  MalTacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents au  chicot  (B.  14,  p.  19,  n.  18)  as  an  original  piece  of  Marc 
Antonio,  whereas  it  is  by  Pentz.  It  is  fometimes  preferred  to 
the  original,  which  is  B.  14,  p.  21,  n.  20. 

'  On  carefully  comparing  thcfc  two  maftcrpicces  of  engraving  on 
copper.  No.  1 8  appears,  it  is  true,  neater  and  firmer  in  drawing,  but 
differs  not  only  in  the  burin  line,  which  is  (lightly  thinner  and  ftiffer 
than  that  of  fo  confummatc  an  artift  as  Marc  Antonio,  but  the  ex- 
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preflion  of  the  heads  has  lefs  life,  and  the  hatchings  (bxnetimes  have  that 
horizontal  dire^on  which  is  never  found  among  the  Italian  engravers* 
No.  20,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Marc  Antonio,  is  of  freer  line, 
of  fuller  outline,  and  of  greater  vivacity  of  ezpreffion  in  the  heads. 
Everything  confidered,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  print  No.  1 8, 
"  au  fbuot,**  was  executed  by  George  Pencz  after  the  original  drawing 
of  Raphael.'   (PaiH  vol.  iv.  p.  101.) 

Pentz  has  worked  ievend  large  pieces  after  Italian  maf- 
ters,  and  therein  ihown  what  he  could  accompliih  as  an 
engraver.  But,  as  the  writer  juft  quoted  obferves,  the 
drawing  of  Raphael  and  of  Giulio  Romano  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  degree  of  excellence  exhibited.  In  the  larger 
pieces  of  his  own  compofition  Pentz  is  much  feebler  in  his 
drawing ;  in  the  fmaller  ones,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
deflred  ;  in  thefe  he  has  never  been  excelled  by  his  German 
contemporaries.  The  feries  of  the  Life  of  Chrift  (B.  30-54), 
though  the  pieces  are  fmall,  is  fine  both  in  defign  and  technic. 

^-  5^9  57)  75)  9^9  ^"^  9^9  ^^^  prints  of  value.  The  portrait 
of  John  Frederick,  Eledlor  of  Saxony  (B.  126),  is  a  large 
and  fine  work,  delicately  engraved ;  as  is  likewife  the  un- 
defcribed  portrait  of  Chriftian,  King  of  Scandinavia,  in  the 
coUedlton  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  According  to  Paflavant, 
B.  XV.  p.  412,  n.  66,  attributed  to  Giorgio  Ghifi,  is  by 
Pentz.  Bartfch  regards  the  portraits  (vol.  viii.  p.  361),  confi* 
dered  by  ibme  to  reprefent  Pentz  and  his  wife,  as  not  this 
mailer's.  In  other  words,  the  two  heads  marked  Imago 
Gregori  Peins  and  Imago  Duxore  Gregori  Peins  were 
not  engraved  by  Georg  Pentz,  nor  do  they  reprefent  him  and 
his  wife.     (See  Nagler,  v.  iii.  n.  238.) 

The  works  of  this  artift  have  ufually  a  cipher  formed  by 
the  capitals  P  Q,  the  P  being  placed  above  the  G,  through  the 

top  of  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  P  defcends  £.     Care 

muft  be  had  not  to  miflake  Pentz's  cipher  with  that  of  P.  Galle 
and  of  others.    (See  Bartfch,  vol.  viii.  p.  320.) 
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Daniel  Hopper.     Flouriihed  at  Augfburg,  151^1549- 
Jerome  Hopper.  Ditto  1520-1523. 

Lambert  Hopper.        ?        ? 

Cb  with  the  '  houblon'  and  date  1531. 

(Bartfch,  v.  vilL  -p.  471.) 

From  1500  to  1550  there  worked  at  Augfburg  three 
brothers.  Hopper  by  name,  as  did  alfo  another  artift,  with 
the  initials  CB  and  a  date.  The  work  of  the  latter  being  in 
the  Ajle  of  the  Hopfers,  he  has  been  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  family,  more  efpecially  as  it  was  deemed  necefPaiy 
to  account  for  a  fourth,  or  David  Hopfer,  but  who  is  con- 
fidered  by  others  to  be  the  lame  as  Daniel. 

The  Hopfers — ^particularly  Hieronymus  or  Jerome — ^were 
great  copyifts,  often  coarfe  in  technic,  and  not  always  bearing 
clofe  infpeSion*     Thus  has  arifen  the  praSice,  with  fome,  of 
depreciating  thefe  matters.     We  think  better  of  the  Hopfers, 
however,  than  to  treat  them  difparagingly.   Some  of  their  work 
is  extremely  good,  particularly  that  of  Daniel  Hopfer^  which  is 
often  rich  and  full  of  tone.     The  drawing,  when  clofely  exa- 
mined, is  feen  to  be  occafionally  loofe  and  bad,  and  in  ibme  of 
Damiel'sl'pieces  the  figures  are  exaggerated  into  deformity  or  cari- 
cature ;  but,  in  fpite  of  this,  Daniel  Hopfer  was  an  able  engraver, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  iconophilift.     Even  to  the 
fervile  copying  of  thefe  mafters  we  are  indebted,  for  we  are 
thus  readily  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  what  fome  now  very 
rare  or  utterly  loft  compofitions  of  early  Italian  and  German 
artifts  were  like.   The  Hopfers  are  further  interefting  from  their 
having  been  among  the  firft  engravers  to  employ  alone  the 
etching  proceis   in  copying  the  burin  works  of  thofe  who 
preceded  them.    As  before  implied,  Daniel  was  the  better  artift 
of  the  family.     Some  of  his  pieces  may  be  honeftly  faid  to  be 
Jlne — a  favourite  word  with  the  connoifTeur.   Such  pieces,  e.g.j 
are,   Chrift   leaving  his  Mother  (B.  8),  and  Chrift  on  the 
Crofs  (B.  12  and  B.  14).     B.  21,  25,  and  26,  are  good ;  fo  is 
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B.  34,  in  particular.  B.  38,  41,  and  45,  are  noteworthy.  The 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery  is  a  well-known  print  by  D.  Hopfer, 
whofe  manipulation  evinces  always  confiderable  addrefs  in 
ornamental  architecture  and  decoration.  As  examples  of 
ornamental  work,  B.  17,  19,  may  be  referred  to.  Daniel 
Hopfer's  portraits  are  occafionally  very  fatisfadlory,  ^.^.,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  (B.  79).  B.  122  is  a  fine  defign  for  a 
monftrance. 

Jerome  Hopfer  is,  no  doubt,  little  elfe  than  a  copyift  of 
old  Italian  and  German  mafters.  In  this  line  he  has  done 
fome  good  things  however,  as  witnefs  the  undefcribed  copy  of 
the  MaiTacre  of  the  Innocents  in  the  National  CoUedlion,  the 
Virgin  on  the  Half-Moon  (B.  5),  Jofeph  with  the  Cradle  (B.  4), 
and  Saint  George  on  Horfeback  (B.  16).  The  portrait  of 
Francis  of  Sickingen  (B.  65)  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  are  alfo 
the  copies  from  defigns  of  Raphael  and  Campagnola  (B.  44 
and  46). 

The  copy  by  Lambert  Hopfer  of  Albert  Durer's  fmall 
copper  Paflion  has  a  general  brightnefs  of  cSeA  about  it,  but 
will  not  bear  thinking  of  with  the  original  fre(h  in  recoUedion. 
The  Trinity  (B.  19)  is  a  fmall,  efFe£tive  copy,  but  heavy  and 
black  in  the  ihadows. 

Of  the  Mafter  Cb  153 i  we  may  cite  the  portraits  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  brother  (B.  3). 

The  marks  of  the  Hopfers  are  their  initial  capitals,  having 
a  catkin   of  a  hop-plant,   or  a  candelabrum,  between  them 

DSH*     ^"  ^^  inftance  of  the  Mafter  Cb  the  hop-plant 
follows  the  cipher. 

Virgil  Solis  {anu^  p.  247). 

On  account  of  the  flze  of  the  majority  of  his  pieces,  Virgil 
Solis  is  generally  ranked  with  the  '  little  mafters.'  He  was  a 
moft  prolific  artift.  Paflfavant  awards  him  the  credit  of  625 
pieces.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  this  number,  the  whole  of 
his  engravings  are  included — at  leaft  fuch  as  bear  his  mark  ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  all  thefe  were  produced  by 
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his  own  hand.  They  may  have  been  executed  under  his 
infpedion  by  pupils  and  workmen,  perhaps  not  more  than 
one-third  being  adlually  his  own.  This  view  is  borne  out, 
likewife,  by  the  inequality  of  the  technic  in  the  prints  which 
have  Virgil  Solis'  mark.  Thofe  pieces  of  fuperior  charader 
which  may  fairly  be  confldered  as  the  mafter^s  own  work  on 
the  copper  have  gradually  become  fcarce,  and,  when  in  good 
condition,  are  much  prized.  In  thefe  the  technic  is  fine,  yet 
decifive,  and  all  intentions  are  perfeSly  carried  out.  V.  Solis' 
friezes  and  ornamental  work,  in  particular^  are  valued,  as  are 
likewife  his  defigns  for  goldfmiths'  work. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  METAL-ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. MASTERS 

OF  THE  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  SCHOOLS. 

IT — Lukas  van  Leyden — Cornelius  Matfys — Lambert  Suavius 
—  the  De  Brycs —  the  Brothers  Wierix. 

(  —  Goltzius — I.  Matham — Saenredam — Jacob  Ghcyn. 

The  Sadelcrs — the  Bolfwerts — the  Bloemarts — theVor- 
ftermans — the  Viflchers — P.  Pontius,  Houbraken, 
De  Goudt. 


w 


£  introduce  the  mafters  of  Holland  and  the  Pays-bas 
with  the  eminent  artifl, — 


Lukas  van  Leyden  {ante,  page  246). 

'  At  a  period,*  writes  Bryan,  '  when  Albert  Diirer  had  carried  the 
art  of  engraving  to  fuch  perfe^on  in  Germany,  and  Marc  Antonio 
exerciied  it  with  the  greateft  reputation  in  Italy,  Lucas  difputed  the 
palm  with  tho(e  celebrated  competitors  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
learned  the  uie  of  the  point  and  graver  from  a  goldfmith,  which  he 
carried  to  a  furprifing  pitch  of  perfefUon  for  the  fhort  time  that  he 
lived.  His  (lyle  differs  from  that  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  feems  to  have 
been  built  on  the  manner  of  Ifrael  van  Mecheln.  His  execution  is 
neat  and  clear,  but  as  his  ftroke  is  equally  fine  in  obje6ls  in  the  fore- 
ground, as  in  thofe  in  the  di fiance,  and  as  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
nexion in  the  mafles,  his  plates,  though  extremely  neat,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Albert  Diirer  in  firnmefs  and  harmony  of  eSc€L  His 
figures  are  tall  and  meagre,  the  extremities  rather  mannered  than  cor- 
Tc6kf  and  though  his  attitudes  are  not  ill  cholen,  they  are  generally 
ftiffand  ungraceful/     (Bibl.  10,  p.  401.) 

This  criticifm,  though  juft  in  fome  particulars,  is  only 
partially  fo  in  others,  or  applicable  alone  to  the  earlier  works 
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u(  the  maner.  So  excellent  is  h.  van  Leyden,  that  he  ho)d«  rank 
in  the  cftimation  of  the  collector  generally  next  to  Rembrandt  aod 
Diirer.  But  one  of  his  very  excellencies  is  of  that  kind  vhich 
renders  him  a  moft  difficult  mafter  to  procure  in  a  fatisl^ory 
condition.  His  technic  was  fo  fine  and  delicate,  his  manage- 
ment  of  the  burin  To  &ftidious  and  tender,  and  his  gradations 
were  fo  nice,  that  his  plates  would  bear  but  very  little  ufage, 
and  yield  comparatively  but  few  perfect  imprelEons.  But 
thefe  latter  with  all  their  filvery  tones  are  exquifite,  and  when 
procurable  are  of  great  value.  Unfortunately,  they  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  for  moft  of  L.  van  Leyden's  prints  having 
lolt  their  filvertnefs  and  their  more  delicate  and  tender  lines, 
feem  dull  and  laded,  often  wretched  fcratches,  in  comparifon 
with  what  they  appear  at  their  bell. 

'  Let  any  one,'  fays  Mr.  Maberly,  '  who  would  fee  Van  Leyden 
in  pcrfefllon  beg  i  light  at  the  Biicilh  Mufeum  of  the  print  of  David 
playing  before  Saul ;  but  he  {hould  be  previoudy  apprifed  that  ihc 
fight  of  this  moll  fplcndid  imprelBon  will  make  him  difiatislied  with 
every  print  that  he  is  likely  ever  to  meet  with  by  the  liune  artill.' 

There  is  not  any  mafter  of  whofe  excellencies  fo  imperfect 
a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  common  run  of  prints 
ufually  met  with  as  is  the  cafe  with  L.  van  Leyden.  This 
engraver,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  fhould  be  feen  as  he  is 
reprefented  in  our  own  national  collection. 

His  works  are  generally  arranged  into  thole  of  three  periods 
or  *  manners.'   The  pieces  of  the  firft  manner  are  charaCterifed 
by  very  fine  and  clofe  lines,  much  movement  and  exprelBon  in 
the  heads,  a  drawing  often  not  very  corre3,  and  by  a  tendency 
in  the  compofitions  to  the  llyle  of  the  antique  fchools.     This 
period  is  illuftrated  by  the  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  ii),  Abraham 
difmiffing  Agar  (B.  17},  Jephtha's  Daughter  (B.  24),  Sampfon 
and  Delilah  (B.  25),  the  Refurredion  of  Lazarus 
In  the  works  of  the  fecond  period  or  manner  r 
may  be  perceived  united  to  his  great  delicacy  of  lii 
all,  a  furprifing  tendernefs  of  gradation  in   the 
obJetEts.     This  latter  quality  had  been  till  then 
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engraving  with  the  burin j  and  in  expreffing  it,  L.  van  Leyden 
was  not  excelled  by  thofe  mafters  who  immediately  fucceeded 
him.  In  his  treatment  he  is  now  exclufively  natural,  and 
hence  full  of  chara^er  and  life,  though  eafily  liable  to  exag- 
geration, and  to  pafs  even  into  caricature.  Several  of  his 
better  works  which  are  of  this  period  feem  to  have  been 
produced  between  the  years  15  lO  and  1520.  Perhaps  he 
fhows  himfelf  to  the  greateft  perfedion  in  the  large  Ecce 
Homo  of  1510.  In  the  third  period,  Lukas  van  Leyden 
fwerved  from  nature  towards  the  ideal,  and,  although  be- 
coming larger  and  freer  in  the  management  of  the  burin^  yet, 
from  not  poflfefling  either  the  fentiment  of  the  beautiful,  or  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  drawing  of  the  nude,  his  later 
works  are  not  very  fatisfa£lory.  The  Adam  and  Eve  of 
1529  and  the  Mars  and  Venus  of  1530  belong  to  this 
divifion. 

Lukas  van  Leyden  commenced  engraving  when  very 
young ;  it  is  faid  as  early  as  nine  years  of  age.  We  certainly 
find  he  had  finifhed  a  plate  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen,  for 
the  print  of  the  Monk  Sergius  and  Mahomet  (B.  126)  bears  the 
date  1508.  He  continued  to  work  until  the  year  1533,  his 
laft  performance  being,  it  is  thought,  Pallas  (B.  139).  Tra- 
dition relates  that  the  artift,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  defired 
his  friends  to  bring  this  plate  to  his  bed-(ide,  from  which 
he  gazed  on  it  with  much  intereft,  as  his  laft,  but  unfinifbed 
effort  in  an  art  whofe  bounds  he  had  done  fo  much  to  ex- 
tend. 

The  chief  works  of  this  eminent  mafter  may  be  referred  to 
as  follows ;  but  the  coUedlor,  meeting  with  any  piece  of  fair 
impreffion  and  in  good  condition,  (hould,  if  poffible,  make  it 
his  own. 

The  Calvary  (B.  74)  is  a  fine  large  print,  full  of  figures, 
having  the  date  15 17,  in  reverfe  on  the  earlier  imprelEons 
and  regular  on  the  later.  *  This  piece,'  fays  Bartfch, '  is  one 
of  the  more  perfect  works  of  Lukas.  It  might  ferve  as  a 
model  for  the  treatment  of  diftances,  and  it  would  appear 
that   Goltzius   and    Saenredam    had   well   ftudied   it.      Good 
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impreffions  are  very  rare.'  A  third  ftate  is  recorded  by  Paf- 
favant ;  in  it  the  plate  has  been  retouched.  Chrift  (hown  to 
the  People  (B.  71)  is  another  large  and  rich  piece  of  com- 
pofition  of  the  year  15 10.  Were  it  not  for  the  adlual  date,  it 
would  fcarcely  be  credited  that  a  boy  only  fixteen  or  feventeen 
years  of  age  could  have  produced  fuch  admirable  work.  This 
print  brought  a  good  price  in  the  time  of  its  author.  The 
Con verfion  of  Saint  Paul  (B.  107)  is  a  fine  piece  of  the  year 
1509.  Bad  imprefSons  exift  of  this  compofition  which  have 
been  thrown  oS  after  the  plate  had  been  reworked  by  anony- 
mous hands.  David  playing  before  Saul  (B.  27),  1508: 
nothing  can  furpafs  the  exquifite  work  of  this  engraving,  nor 
aught  rival  its  marvellous  and  brilliant  fdverinefs  in  fuch  an 
impreffion  as  that  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  Poet  Virgil 
fufpended  in  a  Bafket  (B.  136),  1525 :  this  is  an  extremely 
fine  (pecimen  of  the  mafter,  and,  moreover,  of  intereft  in  refpe£t 
to  a  ftatement  of  Vafari  relative  to  Diirer  and  his  print  of 
the  Knight  and  Deatlu  Vafari  has  been  fhown  to  have 
been  incorrect.  *  Thefe  two  prints,'  writes  Paflfavant  (vol.  iii. 
p.  6),  ^  are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  by  perfedUy  different 
methods  of  execution,  the  manner  of  Albert  Diirer  meriting 
in  all  refpe£ls  the  preference,  though  that  of  Lukas  van 
Leyden  exhibits  a  freer  ftyle  of  work.'  Mary  Magdalene 
Dancing  (B.  122):  a  large  piece,  engraved  by  the  mafter  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  powerSj  15 19.  Good  impreffions  are  rare, 
and  realife  high  prices,  which  was  likewife  the  cafe  during  the 
life  of  the  artift.  The  feries  of  fourteen  pieces,  compofing  the 
Paffion  of  Our  Lord  (B.  43-56),  1521  :  a  copy  of  it  by  I. 
MuUer  exifts  ;  the  pieces  have  the  date  152 1,  and  the  fign  of 
the  mafter,  viz.  L ;  *  I.  MuUer  excud.,  C.  Dankert  excudit,' 
are  on  the  firft  print  of  the  feries.  Smaller  and  lefs  expenfive 
works,  but  yet  very  beautiful,  are  the  following : — Chrift  with 
the  Inftruments  of  the  Paffion  (B.  76) ;  Prodigal  Son  (B.  78)  j 
Saint  Chriftopher  (B.  109) ;  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 
(B.  117);  the  two  Surgeons  (B.  156,  157);  the  Portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  (B.  172) ;  a  Young  Man  with  a 
Skull  (B.  174),  thought  by  fome  to  reprefent  the  artift;  the 
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Head  of  a  Warrior  in  a  Medallion  (B.  160);  and  the  Mu- 
ficians  (B.  155),  1524.  Not  far  fhort  of  180  pieces  may  be 
attributed  to  Lukas  van  Leyden. 

In  purchafing  the  fmaller  and  lefs  expend ve  works,  fuch 
as  the  Apoftles,  Pai&on,  &c.,  the  colle6lor  fbould  be  con- 
ftantly  on  his  guard,  both  on  account  of  the  deceptive  copies 
which  are  about,  and  the  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  imprelEons 
produced  after  the  original  plates  had  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time.  Many  copies  are  often  aflfumed  to  be  but  poor  and 
worn-out  originals,  and  fince  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  better 
is  great,  thefe  are  bought  as  a  make-fhift,  the  truth  being, 
however,  that  they  are  altogether  fpurious. 

About  the  time  of  Lukas  van  Leyden  there  flourifhed 
Iheronymus  A£K£N  or  Aken,  likewife  called  Iheronymus 
Bosch,  1450- 15 16.  This  artift  has  been  confounded  with  an 
architect  and  fculptor,  Alaert  du  Hameel.  (See  Nagler,  iii. 
n.  2560.)  Following  Aeken  we  have — along  with  others 
—  the  Mafter  of  the  Crab,  1528;  the  Matter  of  the 
Letters,  15 19;  Alart  Claffen,  1520.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  (ixteenth  century  we  meet  with  other  Dutch  and  Flemifh 
engravers  of  lefs  importance,  and  among  whom  — 

'  We  fee  difappcar  little  by  little  originality,  power  of  invention, 
feeling  for  nature,  and  the  gift  of  being  able  to  reprefent  her  with  that 
naive ti,  delicacy,  and  vitality,  {o  common  with  the  older  mailers. 
This  falling  off  is  efpecially  obfervable  among  the  contemporary  or 
fucceeding  artifb,  who  loft,  under  the  influence  of  imitating  the 
Italians,  the  German  element  which  chara£leriled  their  art.'  (Pafl*. 
I,  p.  223.) 

To  thefe  latter  belong  Cornelius  Cort,  1536;  Cornelius 
Matfys  or  Meflys,  of  Antwerp,  1533-1560;  Lambertus  Sua- 
vius,  of  Liege,  1540-1559.  The  family  of  the  De  Bryes,  of 
Liege  and  Frankfurt,  1528-1570,  and  the  brothers  Wierix  or 
Wierx,  of  Amfterdam,  1550,  remained  true  to  the  older  Dutch 
manner.  The  laft- named  artifts  demand  from  us  fpeciiic 
notice. 
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Johannes  Wierix  (or  Wierx),  Hieronymus  Wierix, 
Antonius  Wierix.  Flourifhed  at  Antwerp  from 
1562  to  1 6 18.  According  to  Alvin,  John  was  born 
at  Antwerp  1549,  Jerome  born  at  Antwerp  1553, 
Anthony  born  at  Antwerp  ?     Died  1624. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  thefe  engravers  were 
born  at  Amfterdam.  Their  name  is  fpelt  on  their  prints  in 
various  ways,  viz.  Wierix,  Wierx,  and  Wierinx,  and  their 
Chriftian  names  are  generally  Latinifed.  Their  works  belong 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  end  of  the  old  period. 

The  prints  of  the  Wierixes  are  very  numerous,  and  often 
commendable,  particularly  the  pieces  of  Jerome,  many  of 
which  may  be  ranked  for  excellence  with  thofe  of  the  '  little 
matters  *  of  Germany.  This  holds  good  efpccially  as  regards 
his  fmall  prints  of  devotional  fubjedls,  fome  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  tender,  both  in  defign  and  technic.  There 
are  amongft  them  thofe  which  look,  as  Nagler  obferves,  like  fine 
miniatures,  but  in  which  neverthelefs,  with  all  their  delicacy, 
the  forms  and  mufcular  markings  are  well  defined.  In  their 
work  thefe  mafters  nearly  always  carried  out  their  intentions 
to  completenefs — often,  too,  with  mafterly  precifion.  This 
was  eiFeded,  at  the  fame  time,  with  far  lefs  pretence  than 
was  exhibited  by  inferior  artifts.  The  compofitions  of  the 
brothers  Wierix  have  been  called  by  fome  critics  ftifF  and  dry, 
and  defcribed  as  put  into  the  fhade  by  the  fchool  of  Goltzius, 
and  difplaced  from  their  pofition  by  the  etchers  who  fucceeded 
it  But  let  us  fay  that  not  one  of  the  fchool  of  Goltzius 
ever  produced  more  charming  and  tender  little  prints  than  the 
Flagellation  and  Crucifixion  in  the  ^  PafSo  Domini  Noftri 
J.  C*  (Alvin,  n.  342.)  They  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
lumpy,  knotty  exaggerations  and  coarfely  executed  pieces  of 
too  many  of  the  followers  of  Goltzius. 

The  chief  authority  on  the  works  of  the  brothers  Wierix 
is  M.  Alvin  (BibL  i.)>  who  fpeaks  of  them  as  follows :— 
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'  Thefc  indefatigable  workers  laboured  without  ceafing  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  i.e.,  from  1562  to  1618.  There  was  fcarcely  an 
illuitrious  perfon  of  their  time  of  whom  their  ^uritt  has  not  preierved 
a  faithful  likenefs.  As  long  as  they  lived  not  an  illuftrated  book  iflued 
from  the  Antwerp  prefs  without  one,  at  leaft,  of  the  three  brothers 
having  (bmething  to  do  with  it.  At  one  time  they  reproduced  the 
dcfigns  of  popular  painters ;  at  another  period  they  engraved  their  own 
compofitions ;  and,  embracing  all  departments,  they  became  to  fome 
degree  a  mirror  reflcdling  the  ideas  then  current  in  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces at  the  exodus  from  the  great  crifis  of  the  flzteenth  century. 

'  The  brothers  Wicrix  have  engraved  the  portraits  of  nearly  all  the 
eminent  perfons  of  their  time :  the  greater  number  of  fuch  prints  are 
very  fmall  in  (ize,  and  of  wonderful  finifh.  Jerome,  however,  has 
executed  fome  of  very  large  fize  —  too  large,  in  fadt,  for  his  ufual 
manner  of  manipulating  the  St/rin,  The  portraits  of  Henry  the 
Third,  King  of  France,  and  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  are 
almoft  of  the  natural  iize.  Thefe  engravings,  though  unqueftionably 
furpriiing  as  far  as  the  mechanical  work  is  concerned,  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  pidurefque  effe^  The  artift  has  not  preierved  any  pro- 
portion between  his  ftrokes  and  the  dimenfions  of  his  copper;  he 
covers  a  plate  a  foot  fquare  in  the  fame  way  he  would  work  had  he 
but  a  few  centimetres.  He  is  like  a  miniaturift  ufurping  a  canvafs  of 
Rubens  or  the  furface  of  a  wall  deflined  for  Michael  Angelo.  As 
draughtfmen  the  Wierixes  are  remarkably  corre^  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  gocdnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  feet  and 
hands — thofe  rocks  on  which  fo  many  mailers  periih.  Their  flyle  has 
not  much  elevation  in  it ;  but  their  idea  of  the  beautiful,  particularly 
in  the  human  face,  and  of  the  female  efpecially,  is  afluredly  more  pure 
than  that  of  their  mailer,  Durer.  I  do  not  wiih  to  overdo  their  merit, 
but  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  like  fome  writers,  be  guilty  of  the 
injuilice  of  depreciating  it.  I  admit  that,  among  their  prints,  nume* 
rous  pieces  are  to  be  met  with,  which,  if  they  were  all  they  had  pro- 
duced, would  rightly  cauie  their  authors  to  be  regarded  as  not  above 
mediocrity.  But  to  judge  the  Wierixes  equitably,  the  whole  of  their 
works  ihould  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  particularly  necellary  that 
good  impreilions  of  them  be  ieen.  The  original  plates  have  become 
worn  out  by  much  over-uie,  and  fuch  impreffions  as  are  ufually  met 
with  for  fale  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  prints  were  in  their 
original  Hate.     Jerome  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  more  able  of  the 
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three  brothers.  I  can  readily  underftand  his  being  (o  confidered,  more 
particularly  when  the  prints  marked  I  H  W — really  the  work  of  John 
Wierix — are  attributed  to  him.  In  my  judgment  John  is  the  truer 
artift ;  it  is  he  who  has  moll  originality  and  moft  ilyle.  Jerome  and 
Anthony  excel  him  in  foftnc(s,  filkinefs,  and  velvety  qualities — qualities 
which  J.  Waldor,  their  pupil^  exaggerated  to  the  uttermoft  limits.  The 
pearl  of  price  in  this  refpe6l  is,  perhaps,  Chrift  Entombed,  engraved  by 
Jerome  after  Otto  Vennius.' 

So  produflive  were  the  brothers  Wierix  that  two  thoufand 
pieces  are  afcribed  to  them  by  Alvin.  Portraiture  and  religious 
fubjeits,  particularly  the  Hiftories  of  the  Bleflfed  Virgin  and 
Saints,  were  moft  favoured  by  them.  They  alio  made — ^Jerome 
efpecially — numerous  copies  from  Albert  DUrer  and  the  older 
matters.  They  varied  their  fignatures  confiderably,  but  ufually 
Anton.  Wierix,  Hieron.  Wierix,  and  Joh.  Wierix,  appear  on 
their  refpedlive  engravings.  Sometimes  their  initials  only  are 
prefent ;  when  I  H  W  or  J  H  W  prefent  themfelves,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  whether  they  be  intended  for  John  or  Jerome 
Wieifix. 

Of  Anthony  it  may  be  obferved  that,  of  his  larger  pieces, 
those  having  the  addrefles  of  J  B  Vrint,  1584,  and  of 
Liefrink,  1588,  are  the  more  defirable  imprefSons.  A  Cru- 
cifixion (AL  254)  by  Anthony  W.,  after  Martin  de  Vos, 
is  very  fine,  as  is  likewife  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Anthony. 
Cain  flaying  Abel  (Al.  82)  is  well  worth  poflfeiEng.  In  fuch 
pieces  as  Al.  484,  after  Quintin  Matfys  and  others,  Anthony 
W.  is  quite  archaic. 

Several  of  Jerome's  portraits  are  very  fatisfadlory,  as  are  alfo 
many  of  his  fmall  fcriptural  pieces,  as,  e.g,^  his  Vita  Deiparse 
Virginis  (Al.  438)  and  the  Infancy  of  Chrift  (Al.  441).  In 
the  latter  may  be  found  fome  charming  bits.  Chrift  with 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  John,  after  Martin  de  Vos,  and  a  Laft 
Supper  (Al.  186),  are  of  larger  fize,  and  very  noteworthy. 

John  Wierix's  copy  of  Albert  Diirer's  Adam  and  Eve 
fhould  not  be  forgotten,  executed,  as  it  was,  at  a  very  early 
early  period  of  his  career. 
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Hendrick  Goltzius  {ante^  p.  270). 

With  this  well-known  mailer  a  new  epoch  in  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  engraving  fet  in.  Though  to  him  its  introduflion  is 
due,  he  yet  fhowed,  in  his  iirft  manner^  the  fpirit  and  technic 
of  the  older  ftyles,  as  may  be  feen  in  B.  13,  17,  &c.  In  fome 
of  his  earlier  works  there  is  likewife  much  of  an  Italian  feeling 
— due,  of  courfe,  to  his  refidence  in  Rome,  where  he  executed 
works  after  Italian  mafters.  Goltzius  was  a  wonderful  man  as 
an  engraver :  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he  engraved  a 
portrait  half  the  fize  of  life  or  a  compofition  not  larger  than 
a  florin.  In  fome  of  his  fmaller  pieces  his  technic  is  mod 
delicate  and  tender,  while  in  his  larger  ones  the  work  is  bold 
and  open,  wi:h  a  very  decided  line,  the  whole  being  brilliant  and 
(hining.  In  his  later  ftyle  originality  may  be  witneflfed.  He 
was  the  firft  engraver  of  the  clear  and  clean  open  line  invading 
the  whole  compofition:  wonderfully,  too,  it  was  managed. 
Some  of  Goltzius'  inciflve  and  filvery  pieces  are  admirable ; 
in  his  other  manner,  particularly  the  ftyle  in  which  the  portrait 
of  F.  d*£gremont  (B.  168)  is  engraved,  he  is  often  quite  as 
excellent,  reminding  us — as  in  the  piece  laft  mentioned — (bme- 
what  of  Hollar.  The  great  faults  of  Goltzius  and  his  fchool 
are  their  frequent  violence  of  a£lion  and  their  exaggeration 
in  drawing  and  forefhortening.  To  thefe  is  not  rarely  added  a 
lumpy,  knotty,  or  rounded  manner  of  indicating  mufcular 
prominences  and  the  fuperficial  vefTels.  It  is  well  that  the 
ftudqnt  fhould  be  aware  what  extremes  may  be  reached,  in 
thefe  refpe£ls,  by  otherwife  good  artifts:  let  him,  therefore, 
refer  to  Goltzius'  Hercules  with  his  Club  (B.  142),  the  Fall 
of  Tantalus,  Icarus,  and  other  pieces  (B.  258  to  261), 
after  Cornelis,  and  the  Companions  of  Cadmus  devoured  by 
Dragons  (B.  262).  Thefe  are  defigns  of  fuch  exaggeration 
and  diftortion  as  to  be  truly  repulfive,  and  the  technic  of  them 
is  equally  difagreeable.  Let  it  be  noted  how  the  fuperficial 
veins  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  of  the  doubtful  pieces,  B.  iii. 
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p.  96,  n.  6  and  7,  are  indicated.  Goltzius  himfelf  is  too  often 
bad  enough,  but,  united  to  Sprangher,  the  refult  is  infufFerable. 
What  a  contraft  when  following  Martin  de  Vos  !  7^ake,  for 
example,  the  Annunciation  (B.  294).  We  do  not  think  that 
Goltzius  can  be  feen  to  greater  advantage  as  an  engraver 
than  in  the  well-known  fix  prints  in  the  manner  of  different 
artifls,  called  his  Maflerpieces  (B.  15-20).  Of  thefe  we 
prefer  the  Circumcifion,  in  the  manner  of  Albert  Diirer :  in 
it  the  technic  is  extremely  good.  In  the  fet  of  the  Paflion 
(B.  27-38),  which  is  rare,  are  feveral  pieces  of  good  defign  and 
admirable  execution.  Several  of  the  artifl*s  portraits,  both 
fmall  and  large,  are  mofl  commendable:  the  large  head  of 
Theodor  Cornhert  (B.  164)  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Nearly 
three  hundred  pieces  rightly  belong  to  Goltzius,  but  other 
prints  are  attributed  to  him ;  there  are  likewife  numerous  en- 
gravings of  his  defigns  by  fome  of  his  known  contemporaries, 
and  by  anonymous  workers. 

(See  Bartfch,  vol.  iii.  p.  94;  alfo  Hubert  Goltzius,  par 
Felix  van  Hulfl,  2d  ed.     Liege,  1846.) 

Jakob  (Jacobus)  Matham  (or  Maetham).     Born, 
Haarlem,  157 1  ;  died,  1631. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  iii.  p.  130.) 

He  was  the  flepfon  of  Goltzius,  whofe  flyle  he  followed, 
and  often  not  unfuccefsfuUy.  But  his  drawing  is  bad,  his  faces 
often  ugly,  and  at  firfl  he  may  be  pafled  over  by  the  collector 
without  much  lofs.  Perhaps  Matham  is  feen  to  mofl  advantage 
when  there  is  more  landfcape  than  figure  work  in  his  pieces 
as,  /.^.,  in  Abraham  difmiffing  Agar,  after  Bloemart  (B.  63). 
Another  pupil  of  Goltzius  and  likewife  of  Gheyn,  was, — 

Johannes  Saenredam.     Born,  Leyden,  1565 ; 

died,  1607. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  iii.  p.  215.) 

This  artift  is  alfo  called  Zaeredam.  Bryan  remarks  that 
his  prints  are  executed  in  a  neat,  clear  flyle,  and  with  con- 
fiderable  facility.     His  defign  is  not  very  correal,  and  there  is 
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generally  a  want  of  efFe£l  in  his  management  of  the  lights  and 
ihadows.  According  to  Bartfch,  Saenredam  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Matham.     Another  eminent  pupil  of  Goltzius  was, — 

Jacob  Ghbyn  the  Elder.     Born,  Antwerp,  1565  ; 

died,  1615. 

(Paff.  vol.  iii.  p.  115.) 

Though  bold  and  free  he  managed  the  burin  with  much 
delicacy,  and  his  portraits  are  full  of  truth  and  life.  Ghcyn 
in  his  hiftorical  compofltions  becomes  mannered,  though  his 
defign  may  be  admitted  to  be  corre£t.  His  ftyle  is  often  dry 
likewife. 

Paflavant  enumerates  209  pieces  by  this  mafter,  of  which 
twenty-feven  are  portraits.  His  mark  is  generally  a  cipher 
formed  with  an  I  and  G.  Sometimes  thefe  letters  are  kept 
diftindi,  and  occafionally  the  name  is  written  in  full. 

Mention  fhould  here  be  made  of  the  Sadelbrs,  a  Bruflels 
and  Antwerp  family.  They  were  fix  in  number,  and  worked 
from  the  latter  third  of  the  fixteenth  century  to  the  latter  third 
of  the  feventeenth.  Some  of  them  lived  for  a  time  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  elder  Sadder — John — was  the  more  eminent. 
He  was  a  very  fair  draughtfman,  and  engraved  both  portraits 
and  hiftorical  pieces  in  a  neat,  clear  ftyle.  His  younger 
brother,  Raphael,  likewife  drew  well,  and  fome  of  his  works, 
whether  portraits  or  compofltions,  are  very  good.  The  latter, 
however,  are  deficient  in  many  cafes  of  freedom  and  life. 
About  the  Sadelers,  generally  there  is  a  kind  of.formalifm 
whether  engraving  their  own  defigns  or  thofe  of  other 
artifts.  In  the  majority  of  inftances,  their  engravings  are  after 
other  mafters.  Moft  of  the  family  were  very  produdiive 
artifts,  and  the  fcriptural  pieces  of  fome  of  them  may  be  met 
with  in  every  mifcellaneous  portfolio.  In  Bryan's  Didlionary 
may  be  found  a  lift  of  the  more  important  works  of  the 
Sadelers,  with  fpecial  references  to  fuch  prints  as  are  more 
worthy  of  attention. 
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The  two  BoLswERTs — Boetius  Adam  and  Scheltius — ^were 
born  in  Friefland,  but  fettled  and  worked  as  engravers  at 
Antwerp  during  the  firft  half  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The 
younger  brother,  Scheltius,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
more  eminent  engravers  of  the  modern  fchool  in  his  country. 
He  has  been  defcribed  as  ^  perhaps  the  moft  powerful  engraver 
for  efFe£t  that  ever  lived,  and  the  moft  fiiithful  renderer  of  the 
ftyle  of  his  original.*  Both  the  Bolfwerts  engraved  after 
Rubens,  and  fome  of  their  better  pieces  are  after  this  artift. 
Of  Scheltius,  Bryan  remarks : — 

^  He  has  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  the  admirable  per- 
formances he  has  left  us  after  ibme  of  the  fineft  pi6lures  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck»  which  he  reprefented  with  a  judgment  and  ability  that 
gives  them  more  effeA  than  can  well  be  expelled  in  a  print,  and  appear 
to  exhibit  the  vtry  character  and  colour  of  the  painting.  It  was  not 
unufual  for  Rubens  to  retouch  his  proofs  in  the  progrefs  of  the  plates 
with  chalk,  or  with  the  pencil,  which  corre^ons  attencled  to  by  the 
engraver,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  charadleriftic  expreflion  we 
find  in  his  prints ;  proofs  of  this  defcription  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
portfolios  of  the  curious.  He  engraved  with  equal  fucceis  hittorical 
fubje^,  paintings,  landfcapes,  and  portraits,  and  the  number  of  his 
prints  axe  Ycry  confiderable.* 

Reference  fliould  be  made  to  Bryan  for  details  concerning 
them. 

The  families  of  Bloemart  of  Utrecht,  of  Vorsterman  of 
Antwerp,  and  of  Visscher  of  Haarlem,  produced  fome  well- 
known  and  good  engravers  during  the  feventeenth  century. 
The  family  of  Hondius  or  De  Hondt  alfo  engraved  portraits, 
often  of  merit,  but  frequently  in  a  very  ftiff  and  dry  ftyle. 
The  De  Passe  femily — fome  members  of  which  worked  in 
England  —  are  in  repute  for  their  portraits  and  for  their 
hiftorical  pieces  after  Martin  de  Vos,  and  other  artifts.  Certain 
of  the  heads  by  William  j>e  Passe  are  much  fought  after, 
and  are  very  fcarce.  Having  refided  moft  of  his  life  in  this 
country,  W.  de  Passe  has  been  placed  by  fome  in  the  Engliih 
School.     Jonas  Suyderhgef  is  an  artift  of  defervedly  high 
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reputation.  Some  of  his  works  are  of  beautiful  execution, 
his  portraits  being  in  high  repute.  Paul  Pontius,  a  pupil 
of  Lukas  Vorfterman,  was  an  admirable  engraver  of  portraits 
after  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens,  and  his  finer  pieces  are  very 
acceptable  to  the  cabinet.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  works 
of  Houbraken  (1698),  whofe  execution  was  particularly  delicate 
and  foft.  He  is  conddered  to  have  formed  his  ftyle  from 
Nanteuil  and  Edelinck  ;  according  to  Bryan,  ^  his  heads 
do  not  yield  to  thofe  of  Drevet  in  the  beauty  of  their  finifh- 
ing,  and  they  furpafs  them  in  the  boldnefs  of  his  ftroke  and 
the  brilliancy  of  colour.* 

There  are  feven  prints  engraved  by  a  Dutch  Nobleman — 
Count  db  Goudt — ^after  defigns  by  Elsheimer,  which  the 
coUedior  will  do  well  to  acquire.  Thefe  engravings  are  re- 
markable for  efie£t,  and  for  their  peculiar  technic.  The 
fmalleft  of  them — ^Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptift  *  —  is  not  common.  The  largeft  — '  Ceres  at  the 
Cottage  Door' — ^was  copied  by  Hollar;  the  two  prints 
fliould  be  compared  together.  With  this  allufion  to  De 
Goudt,  we  clofe  our  remarks  on  the  Schools  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  having  arrived  far  on  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  and  feeling  to  be  gradually  lofing  perception  of 
that  odour  of  hnOxty  which  hangs  about  the  portfolios  of 
*  Ancient  Prints.* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  METAL-ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. 
MASTERS    OF   THE    FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH   SCHOOLS. 

ff — The  Lyons'  Mailer  of  1488,  Duvet,  Coufin,  Garnier,  the 
Schoo]  of  FontainebleaUy  the  De  Laulnes,  Callot,  Mellan» 
Morin,  Nanteuil^  Edellnck,  MafTon,  the  Drevets,  Schmidt  ? 

T — Geniinus,  the  De  Pafles,  Elftracke,  Delaram,  the  Hogenbergs, 
Hollar^  Droefchoutf  Ravenet,  Grignion^  Dorigny,  William 
Faithome,  (exiior. 

IT  may  be  ftated  of  the  French  fchool  that  it  begins  to  be 
important  when  the  intereft  of  the  German  and  Italian 
fchools  has  already  begun  to  hdt.  It  is  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feventeenth  century  that  the  fchool  of 
France  njakes  a  pofition  in  the  hiftory  of  our  prefent  branch  of 
art.  Before  then  numerous  engravers  had  worked,  it  is  true ; 
but,  fpeaking  generally,  it  may  be  (aid  that  thefe  mafters  left 
but  little  of  importance  behind  them,  and  of  their  perfonal 
hiftories  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark. 

Leaving  out  of  confideration  the  illuftrations  in  the  ^  Books 
of  Hours,'  publifhed  by  Verard,  Voftre,  and  others,  which 
fome  think  are  for  the  chief  part  from  metal  plates,  the  only 
engravings  which  are  known  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  fome 
views  of  towns  which  illuftrate  an  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  This  work  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1488,  and 
is  fuppofed    to  have  been   written  by   one  Michelet  Topic, 
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of  Piedmont.  From  this  time  until  1520,  we  have  not 
any  French  engraving  with  a  date»  Of  this  year  we  have 
one  of 

Jean  Duvet.     Born,  Langres,  1485  ; 
was  living  in  1556. 

(Bartich,  vol.  vii.  p.  496.) 

This  artift  was  a  goldfmith  in  the  fervices  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henri  II.  of  France,  and  was  the  firft  French  engraver 
worthy  the  name  of  mafter.  He  is  often  called  the  ^  Mailer 
of  the  Unicorn.*  Although  his  earlieft  dated  print  bears  on  it 
1520,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Duvet  muft  have  handled  the  burin 
fome  fhort  time  before  this;  he  continued  working  until  he 
was  feventy  years  old,  for  in  1556,  he  obtained  a  royal  privi- 
lege for  the  publication  of  his  *  Apocalypfe  Figuree.*  Though 
not  devoid  of  originality.  Duvet  was  fond  of  copying  from 
other  maflers,  and,  in  our  opinion,  (bme  of  his  beft  work  is  to 
be  found  in  thefe  copies.  He  rather  afFe£led  an  Italian  ftyle. 
Bartfch  regards  his  technical  procedure  as 

'  merely  a  pidurefque  aflemblage  of  difFerent  lines,  which,  although 
fufficient  to  produce  the  requifite  fhadows,  does  not  neceflitate  that 
fubtil  attention  neceflary  for  executing  a  clean  and  careful  ftroke.  It  is 
doubtlefs  this  coarfe  kind  of  work  which  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion 
that  Jean  Duvet  did  not  engrave  on  copper,  but  on  a  metal  lefs  hard 
than  it.' 

About  moft  of  Duvet's  work  there  is  a  very  mechanical 
and  metallic  character,  ju ft  fuch  technic,  in  fa6l,  as  an  engraving 
goldfmith  might  produce.  Seventy-five  pieces  are  afcribed  to 
him  by  Paflavant.     On  fome  of  thefe  Joh.  Duvet,  or  Duvet, 

is  written  in  full  \  on  others,  I  D,  on  a  tablet,  may  be  feen  ^ 

Some  prints  have  a  date  only,  while  others  have  not  any 
mark  whatever.  Certain  engravings,  in  which  the  Unicorn  is 
introduced  and  fuppofed  to  bear  reference  to  the  amours  of 
Henri  II.  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  have  caufed  this  mafter  to 
receive  the  cognomen  before  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  (B.  44), 
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Poifon  and  Antidote,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Animals,  is  (o 
fuperior  in  deiign  and  technic  to  the  reft  of  Duvet*s  works 
that  ibme  critics  have  afcribed  the  piece  to  an  Italian  iburce 
of  high  pretenfion.  According  to  Stanley  (fee  Bryan),  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  the  Britifli 
Mufeum,  believed  it  to  be  the  work,  in  totOj  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Mr.  Stanley  agrees  in  this  opinion.  PafTavant 
attributes  the  defign  to  Da  Vinci,  but  the  actual  engraving  to 
Cefare  da  Sefto.  Another,  but  unmarked  print,  afcribed  by 
Robert->Dumefnil  to  J.  Duvet  (Bartfch,  vol.  x.  p.  23,  n.  42), 
is  regarded  by  PaiTavant  as  being  the  work  of  Cefare  da  Sefto, 
as  hr  as  the  compofition  is  concerned.  (See  Nagler,  alio, 
vol.  iii.  n.  2177.) 

It  may  be  (aid,  that,  as  a  rule.  Duvet's  own  compofltions 
are  heavy,  confufed  mafles,  out  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
difentangle  the  motifj  the  whole  compofition  being  made  ftill 
heavier  by  the  cumberibme  ftyle  of  technic.  This  obfervation 
applies  particularly  to  his  ^  Apocalypfej'   (B.  12-35.) 

'  Davety'  (ays  Dapleflis, '  is  too  often  dry  and  involved,  hu  com- 
pofition is  confu(ed«  his  technic  (bmedmes  too  meagre^  and  the  whole 
work  too  frequendy  wanting  in  ftyle.  The  care  alfo  with  which  he 
treats  the  details,  and  the  too  carefully  ftudied  folds  of  the  draperies 
didradl  attention  from  the  general  forms  and  (entiment  of  the  ftory. 
....  Da  vet  takes  juft  as  much  pains  with  the  accefTories  of  his  de(igns 
as  he  does  with  their  moft  important  objcds,  hence  there  is  no  focus 
of  intereft,  but  everything  is  equal,  and  all  is  furcharged.'  (Hiftoire, 
&c.,  p.  60.) 

Duvet's  beft  piece  we  think,  to  be  a  Saint  Sebaftian,  of 
which  there  is  an  impreffion  at  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebaftian  (B.  10)  is  Iikewi(e  worthy  of 
mention,  as  is  alfo  the  Chrift  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  in 
the  above  colledion.  The  Annunciation  (copied  by  Ottley), 
and  the  pieces  B.  24  and  33  of  the  feries  of  the  Apocalypfe, 
are  deferving  of  feleftion.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Raphael  (B.  7),  and  the  Entombment,  after  Mantegna  (B.  6), 
fliow  Duvet  to  moft  advantage  as  a  copyift. 
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After  Duvet  come  feveral  workers,  as  Coufin,  Jean  de 
Gourmont,  Corneille,  Perriffin,  Thomaffin,  Gaultier,  Woei- 
riot,  and  others,  but  whom  the  ftudent  may  at  firft  pafs  by. 
His  attention  muft  neverthelefs  be  called  to  the  School  of 
Fontainebleau  (B.  16,  p.  299),  the  members  of  which,  though 
generally  working  more  as  etchers  than  as  burin ifts,  cannot  be 
fo  conveniently  fpoken  as  now. 

In  1 53 1,  the  French  king,  Francis  the  Firft,  fummoned 
Francefco  Primaticcio,  a  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  to  France, 
to  decorate  with  paintings  the  celebrated  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, having  the  year  previoufly  obtained  the  fervices 
of  RofTo  Roifi.  Thefe  mafters  were  accompanied,  or  foon 
followed,  by  other  Italian  painters.  With  them  certain 
French  artifts  foon  became  afibciated.  Of  this  company 
feveral  members  appear  to  have  reprefented  on  copper  the 
works,  afterwards  decorating  the  palace  they  had  been  Aim- 
moned  to  adorn.  Moft  of  fuch  engravings  are  now  very 
rare,  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fay  to  which  mafters  thofe 
that  are  known  fliould  be  afcribed.  Other  compofitions  alfo 
were  engraved  by  the  members  of  this  fchool,  the  ibuthern 
fpirit  of  which  gradually  Italianifed  for  fome  time  French 
artifts  generally.  The  mannered  ftyle  of  drawing,  however, 
of  many  of  thefe,  and  their  want  of  delicacy  and  care  in 
technic,  give  only  a  fecondary  rank  to  their  engravings. 
According  to  Dupleffis  (Bibl.  21,  p.  79),  Antonio  Fantuzzi 
and  Leonard  Tiry  (Thiry  de  Deventer)  were  the  more  emi- 
nent. Further  knowledge  muft  be  fought  in  Delaborde's  ^  La 
RenaifTance  des  Arts,'  &c.,  t.  i.  j  Renouvier's  *  Des  Types,' 
&c.  i  Dupleffis'  ^  Hiftoire,'  &c. ;  Paflavant,  v.  6,  p.  189  ;  and 
Bartfch,  vol.  xvi.  p.  299.  The  only  mafter  to  whom  we  fliall 
fpecially  refer  before  Callot,  is 

Charles  Etienne  de  Laulne,  or  Stephanus, 
Born  Orleans  ?   15 18.     Worked  until  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century. 

He  engraved  numerous  pieces  after  the  Italian  mafters  of 
Fontainebleau,   after  Raphael,  and  his  own    fon   John,  with 
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whom  he  pafled  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  life  at  Strafburg, 
and  where  it  is  thought  he  died.  He  formed  his  ftyle  chiefly 
by  the  German  ^little  mafters,'  but  remained  inferior  to  the 
beft  of  them.  Some  of  his  figures  and  fmaller  compofitions 
put  one  in  mind  of  Bernard  Solomon  ;  the  execution  of  his 
ornamental  work  is  as  complete  as  that  of  any  of  his  engrav- 
ings. He  ufually  marked  the  latter  with  the  initials  of  his 
partly  Latinifed  name,  S  or  S  F,  or  S fecit;  but  in  fome 
inftances,  added  in  full — Stephanus,  Some  critics  maintain 
that  his  ion, — 

Jean  Etienne  de  Laulne,  working  at  Strafburg, 

likewife  engraved,  and  that  certain  prints  bearing  the  initials, 
I  S  1582,  executed  in  a  peculiar  method,  are  of  his  per- 
formance. In  thefe  pieces  the  contours  of  the  forms  are 
executed  with  the  burin  in  line,  but  all  the  reft  of  the 
technic  is  eflFeded  with  points  or  dots  in  a  ftippled  manner. 
This  gives  the  work  a  peculiar  look,  but  the  ftyle  muft  not 
be  miftaken  for  the  *  dotted  ftyle '  of  the  maniere  criblee^ 
afterwards  defcribed.  De  Laulne's  manner  is  more  nearly 
approaching  to  fome  of  the  work  of  Campagnola,  and  the 
recent  method  of  Bartolozzi  {ante^  page  90).  Thefe  prints 
are  not  at  all  common,  but  are  worth  having  as  examples  illuf- 
trating  one  form  of  the  maniere  au  maillet^  Two  examples 
are  in  our  own  colle£lion,  viz.,  the  Neptune  and  Arethufa. 
(PaflT.,  vol.  iv.  p.  [58,  n.  i  and  2.) 

Jacques  Callot.     Born,  Nancy,  1593;  died,  Nancy, 

1635. 
(Meaume,  Recherches,  &€.,  Bibl.  44.) 

Of  the  French  School  of  engravers  not  one  is .  better 
known  than  Callot,  and  for  fome  time  paft  he  has  been  in 
much  favour  with  colle£lors.  With  his  enthufiaftic  admirers 
we  have  but  little  fympathy  \  there  is  fcarcely  an  engraver  of 
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repute  who  has  fo  little  attradlion  for  us  as  this  mafter. 
Taftes  differ  however,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  coIle6ior 
may  become — like  fome  we  know — Callot-mad.  From  all 
his  multitudinous  prints  a<  dozen  or  eighteen  pieces  are  quite 
fufficient  for  us.  His  fantaftic  vagaries,  and  his  ragged,  jagged 
ftyle,  have  not  for  us  any  charms.  In  fome  of  his  foialler 
prints,  as  thofe  of  the  Paffion  (M.  19-30),  Callot  is  delicate 
and  quiet,  both  in  technic  and  defign.  His  figures  of  female 
coftume  (M.  679)  and  Beggars  are  good ;  his  Coins  are  to 
the  purpofe,  and  the  fets  of  the  Apoftles  and  Saints  (M.  104, 
et/eq)  are  worthy  of  mention.  But  particular  commendation 
may  be  given  to  his  Saint  Nicholas  Preaching  at  the  entry  of 
a  Wood  (M.  140),  a  Crucifix  (M.  176),  and  the  curious 
defign  known  as  the  Benedicite,  or  Grace  (M.  65).  It  may 
likewife  be  admitted  that  in  many  of  his  popular  pieces, 
Callot's  diablerie  is  amufing  and  decidedly  Mephiftophelian. 
But  he  has  too  much  of  this,  and  in  many  of  his  more  fombre 
compofitions  his  figures  have  fuch  large  bodies,  fmall  heads, 
and  fluck-out  limbs,  that  in  fpite  of  their  life  and  the  luminous 
quality  of  the  engraving,  we  feel  but  little  fatisfied  with  the 
impreflion  made  upon  us.  Yet,  as  before  remarked,  there 
are  many  who  extol  Callot;  we  quote  the  following  from 
Strutt  as  being  a  good  criticifm  on  the  maflcr  from  a  different 
ftand-point  to  our  own  : — 

*  The  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  vaft  variety  which  arc  foand  in 
the  works  of  this  excellent  artift,  arc  very  aflonilhing.  One  could 
hardly  have  fuppoied  it  poflible  to  combine  fb  great  a  number  of 
figures  together  as  he  has  done,  and  vary  the  attitudes  without  forced 
contrail,  {6  that  all  of  them,  whether  fingle  figures  or  groups,  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  even  in  the  mafTes  of  fhadow, 
cfpecially  when  we  confider  that  they  are  often  minute  even  to  ad- 
miration. He  generally  (in  his  larger  prints  efpecially)  raifed  the 
point  of  fight  to  a  confiderable  height  in  his  compofitions  to  afford  a 
greater  fpace  for  his  invention.  In  that  charming  print  called  the 
Punifhments,  the  number  of  figures  he  has  introduced  are  wonderful, 
all  of  them  difperfed  in  diflercnt  groups  with  the  greatefl  judgment, 
and  the  afltons  of  the  fmallcfl  of  them  in  the  difbmce  feem  con* 
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rpicuotts,  thoi^h  the  largeft  figure  in  the  foreground  (carcely  exceeds 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  (ame  may  be  iaid  of  the  Fair,  and, 
indeed,  of  many  others  nearly  equal  to  them  in  beauty.  Where  ib 
great  a  number  of  figures  are  introduced,  in  one  print,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  there  ihould  be  any  great  general  efied  to  ilrike  the  eye 
at  firft  fight.  On  the  contrary,  on  cafting  it  curfbrily  over  the  Fair, 
the  Puniihment,  or  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  one  would  be 
at  a  lofs  to  declare  the  fubjed,  the  whole  appears  confuled  and  without 
harmony  ;  but  the  trouble  of  a  careful  examination  is  well  repaid  by 
the  richnefi,  the  beauty,  the  tafte,  and  the  judgment  we  difcover  in 
the  diipofition  of  the  figures,  the  management  of  the  groups,  and  the 
variety  and  propriety  of  the  attitudes  which  deal,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  mind.' 

Callot  worked  in  /everal  ftyles.  His  firft  manner  was  in 
imitation  of  his  tutor,  Cantagallina.  After  this  he  worked 
entirely  with  the  graver^  but  not  with  much  fuccefs.  Of  this 
charader  are  the  lives  of  the  Apoftles,  fmall  pbtes  after 
LuDOvicus  CivoLius.  His  next  ftyle  was  a  mixture  of  point- 
work  and  graver,  with  coarfe,  broad  etching  in  the  fliadows. 
Illuftrations  of  this  work  may  be  feen  in  the  Cardplayers,  the 
Miracle  of  Saint  Manfuetus,  the  Benedicite.  Callot's  beft 
manner  is  that  in  which  he  appears  to  have  worked  with  the 
greater  freedom ;  in  this  he  exprefles  with  a  fingle  ftroke  both 
variety  of  cbarader  and  corre£tne(s  of  defign.  He  is  (aid  to 
have  been  the  firft  to  have  ufed  hard  vamifh  in  etching. 
According  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  Callot's  manner — 

*  was  ufually  fiir  more  that  of  an  engraver  than  a  genuine  etcher,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  wit,  and  when  he  chofe  to  ufe  the 
point  like  a  true  etcher,  he  could  do  (b  vtry  efi^edually.  The  bits  of 
true  etching  occur  rarely,  and  only  in  parts  of  his  works.  The  mais 
of  what  he  did  is  ipoiled  as  etching  by  remintfcences  and  imitations  of 
the  burin.  His  figures  are  vivacious —all  alive  and  doing  fbmething — 
but  there  is  too  frequently  a  (brt  of  pantomime,  or  caricature,  or 
burlefque  about  his  works  which  is  diiagrceable.'     (Bibl.  27.) 

Callot  was  a  moft  prolific  artift,  not  lefs  than  1500  pieces 
being  defcribed  as  belonging  to  him.     In  the  Britifii  Mufeum 
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coUedion  there  are  flx  folio  volumes  appropriated  to  his  en- 
gravings. The  mafter  generally  placed  his  name  in  full  upon 
his  plates.  The  chief  reference  to  his  labours  is  *  Recher- 
ches  fur  La  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  Callot,  par  M.  £. 
Meaume.'     Nancy,  1858. 

A  fmall  and  ferviceable  catalogue  is  that  by  J.  H.  Green, 
publifhed  at  London,  1804,  and  which  may  be  occafionally 
met  with  at  the  fecond-hand  bookfellers. 

Claude  Mellan.     Born,  Abbeville,  1601  ;  died, 

Paris,  1688. 

(Robert-Dumefnil.     Le  Peintre-Gravcur  Fran9ai8.     Bibl.  62.) 

An  eminent  engraver  of  his  fchool,  both  in  portraiture 
and  compofition,  he  ftudied  and  worked  for  fome  time  at 
Rome.  While  there  he  engraved  in  the  ordinary  method, 
croffing  his  ftrokes  a  fecond  and  third  time,  as  the  ftrength  of 
the  fhadows  required.  He  afterwards  adopted  a  novel  and 
peculiar  mode  of  working  with  Angle  parallel  lines,  without 
any  croffing  ftrokes  over  them,  the  (hadows  being  expreflfed 
by  the  fame  lines  being  made  ftronger,  and  confequently 
nearer  to  each  other.  A  print  of  Mellan — the  Sudarium  of 
Saint  Veronica — is  often  a  fliow-print  in  (hop-windows.  It 
is  executed  entirely  with  a  fingle  fpiral  line  begun  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nofe,  and  continued,  without  folution  of  con- 
tinuity, over  the  whole  face  and  back-ground.  Inferior  im- 
preffions,  worked  off  after  the  plate  had  been  retouched, 
fliould  be  guarded  againft  on  purchafing  this  curious  effort 
of  the  graver.  Dupleffis  is  very  fevere  on  this  ^tour  de 
force,'  calling  it  ^  un  enfantillage  impardonnable  chez  un 
artifte  qui  peut  lorlqu'il  le  veut  manier  le  burin  avec  habilite.' 
A  lift  of  Mellan's  more  efteemed  pieces  may  be  found  in 
Bryan. 

Jean  Morin.     Born,  Paris,  1612  ?  died,  1666. 

(Robert-Dumefnil.     Bibl.  62.) 

I'his  is  another  engraver  who  worked  in  a  peculiar  method, 
viz.  a  mixture  of  ftrokes  and  dots,  chiefly  produced  by  means 
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of  the  point,  and  intended,  as  (bme  fuppofe,  to  imitate  Van 
Dyck*s  manner, — 

'  After  having  marked  with  correal  outline  the  charaderiftic  features  of 
a  fiice,  J.  Morin  modelled  the  flefh  by  means  of  an  infinity  of  fmall 
points  obtained  through  the  means  of  a  technic  rendered  foft  by  a 
mordant.  This  procedure  is  (o  difficult  that  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
and  J.  Morin  are  the  only  artifb  who  have  managed  it  ^tisfadorily. 
Morin's  drawing  is  precife,  his  colour  fober,  and  there  is  bright  in- 
telledl  in  his  countenances.'     (Dupleffis,  Hiftoire^  and  Bibl.  21.) 

Morin's  better  prints  are  his  portraits,  particularly  thofe 
after  Phil,  dc  Champagne.  The  latter  are  everywhere  admired, 
and  With  connoifTeurs  of  his  native  country  Morin  is  an  ef- 
pecial  favourite.  His  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  is  con- 
fidered  the  artift's  chef  d* osuvre^  and  that  of  the  Soeur  Catherine 
d'Arnauld  is  of  very  high  chara£ler.  The  heads  of  Vitre 
R.  Dumefna  (88),  of  the  Abbe  Richelieu  (R.  D.  83),  Margaret 
Lemoin  (R.  D.  62),  De  Goudy  (R.  D.  54),  Chriftyn  (R.  D. 
51),  and  of  Lemercier  (R.  D.  69)^  are  good  examples  of  the 
mafter. 

Morin  executed  a  few  landfcapes,  but  thofe  we  have  feen 
are  of  inferior  charafler.  Some  of  his  hiflorical  pieces  are  fo 
furcharged  with  work  as  to  appear  heavy.  One  hundred  and 
eight  pieces,  together  with  (bme  doubtful  ones,  are  afcribed  to 
Morin  by  R.  Dumefnil. 

In  relation  to  the  French  School  generally,  we  would 
recommend  the  ftudent  to  have  recourfe  to  it  chiefly  for  its 
admirable  p<rt raits.  In  this  department  it  is  unfurpafTed,  and 
is  capable  of  enriching  the  cabinet  with  moft  charming  fpeci- 
mens.  The  careful  execution,  the  clearnefs  and  brilliancy 
of  the  technic,  are  often  remarkable,  while  the  indications 
of  texture,  the  feeling  of  colout,  and  general  nobleffi  of 
manner  imparted  to  the  whole  deiign,  are  equally  to  be 
admired.  One  drawback  the  fchool  of  French  engraved 
portraiture  often  has  undoubtedly,  but  this  is  equally  the  fault 
of  the  painter,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  There  is 
frequently  too  much  flutter  of  drefs  and  drapery,  too  much 
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ornamentation  and  framework  about  the  defign.  Were  it  not 
for  the  flowing  and  outrageous  wig  the  head  would  often  be 
fwamped  in  the  magnificent  folds  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud's 
curtains,  which,  luminoufly  engraved  and  admirably  rendered 
in  texture  as  they  are,  tend  only  the  more  to  diftra£t  attention 
from  the  lefs  obtrufive  and  tenderer  features.  One  of  the 
mod  celebrated  mafters  of  this  branch  of  French  engraving  is 

Robert  Nant£Uil.     Born,  Rheims,  1630;  died,  Paris,  1678. 

(Robert-Dumefhily  vol.  iv.  p.  35.) 

This  artift,  though  dying  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  forty-eight,  left  about  three  hundred  pieces  behind  him. 
Some  of  them  are  portraits  nearly  the  flze  of  life,  executed 
with  remarkable  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  charadler.  The 
beauty  of  eflFedi  pofTefTed  by  fome  of  NanteuiFs  works  places 
them  among  the  more  covetable  engravings  of  the  French 
School ;  and  fince  the  artift  worked  in  more  than  one  manner 
the  colledior  has  ample  fcope  for  choice,  which,  with  this 
eminent  engraver,  fliould  be  liberal.  Nanteuil  would  feem,  in 
his  earlier  pra6lice,  to  have  imitated  the  ftyle  of  Mellan, 
working  in  fingle  ftrokes  only,  and  not  croffing  them,  as,  /.^., 
in  the  portraits  of  HefTelin,  the  Abbe  Mole,  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin,  and  of  others.  In  his  after  manner  he  is  to  be  feen  to 
more  advantage.  He  then  engraved  with  fuch  diftindinefs 
and  beauty,  that  his  technic  in  thefe  particulars  has  never  been 
excelled.  Several  of  his  portraits  are  now  fcarce  and  command 
high  prices.  The  following  are  fome  of  the  chief  works  of 
the  matter.  The  Portraits  of  M.  de  Bellievrc  (R.  D.  37)  i  of 
M.  De  Loret  (R.  D.  150) ;  Cardinal  Mazarin  (R.  D.  183)  ; 
De  Da  Vayer  (R.  D.  143)  ;  Louis  XIV.  (R.D.  loi)  ;  Col- 
bert  (R.  D.  74).  Robert-Dumefnil  allots  2  j4  pieces,  and  fix 
or  feven  doubtful  ones,  to  Nanteuil ;  of  thefe  he  gives  a  very 
full  and  critical  account  in  the  ^  Peintre-Graveur  Fran^ais' 
(Bibl.  62). 

At  the  recent  expofition  of  engravings  on  the  opening 
of  the  New  Library^  at  Guildhall,  there  was  a  fine  feries  of 
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portraits  by  this  mafter  on  view.  Mr.  Rofe  remarked,  in  the 
catalogue  concerning  them, — 

'  The  beautiful  condition  of  thefe  portraits  by  Nanteuil  is  vtry 
noteworthy,  confidering  that  they  have  been  engraved  more  than 
200  years.  It  is  lamenuble  to  think  that  of  the  engraved  portraits  of 
lo-day  (bu-ce  a  veftige  will  probably  remain  in  200  years,  owing  to 
the  wretched  paper  now  manufadlured  and  uied  for  engravings.' 

The  Portrait  of  Turenne  brought  840  francs  at  the  Debois 
Sale  in  Paris,  in  1844 ;  and  in  1872,  two  volumes,  containing 
the  Works  of  Nanteuil,  206  in  number,  realifed  122/.  at  a 
fale  at  Mefirs.  Sotheby's.  Another  mafter  in  this  branch  of 
engraving,  almoft,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level,  with  Nanteuil,  is — 

Gerard  Edelinck.     Bom,  Antwerp,  1627;  died,  Paris,  1707. 

(Robert-Dumefnil,  vol.  vii.  p.  169.) 

The  ftyle  of  this  artift  has  been  defcribed  as  '  more  pre- 
cious than  that  of  Bolfwert  and  Pontius  without  being  lefs 
pi£turefque,'  and  he  poiTefled  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
what  is  called  colour  in  engraving.  His  plates,  though  exqui- 
fitely  iinifhed,  difcover  nothing  of  labour  or  littlenefs.  Mr. 
Maberly  fays  of  Edelinck,  that — 

'  He  chofe  to  confine  hlmfelf  to  the  hurin  alone  without  the  admixture 
of  etching;  nothing  can  exceed  the  freedom  of  delicacy  with  which 
Edelinck  handled  his  favourite  tool.  Some  connoifTeurs  fancy  that  a 
little  mixture  of  etching  would  have  given  more  force,  (b  that  delicacy 
and  fbftneis  might  have  been  le(s  predominant  qualities.  Some  aftedt 
to  fee  in  ieveral  of  Edelinck's  prints  a  tendency  to  the  quality  which 
in  modem  French  engravers  has  been,  and  with  fufficient  meaning, 
termed  «*  metallic." '    (P.  148.) 

Edelinck  worked  fo  equably  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fay  with  certitude  which  are  his  earlier  engravings.  Dupleffis 
is  of  opinion  (Hiftoire  and  Bibl.  21)  that,  compared  with 
Robert  Nanteuil,  Edelinck  is  clearly  fuperior.  In  both  the 
drawing  is  equally  corred ;  the  phyfiognomical  expreffion  as 
juft ;  and  the  pofe  as  happily  chofen  ;  but  the  colour,  fo  quiet 
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and  tender  in  the  portraits  of  Nanteuil,  is  always  rich  in  the 
works  of  Edelinck.  The  latter  engraved  other  fubje£ls  than 
portraits ;  (bme  of  thefe  compofitions,  as,  e.  g.y  the  Holy 
Family,  after  Raphael,  are  very  finely  produced. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pieces  are  attributed  to  Ede- 
linck by  R.  Dumefnil,  of  which  200  are  portraits.  The  portrait 
of  Philip  de  Champagne  (R.  D.  164)  is  confidered  a  favourable 
fpecimen  of  the  engraver's  ability.  The  portraits  of  Lebrun 
(R.  D.  238),  Tortibat  (R.  D.  328),  and  Rigaud  (R.  D.  303), 
are  likewife  good  examples. 

Antoine  Masson.     Born,  Orleans,  1636;  died,  Paris,  1700. 

(Robert-Dumefhily  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

This  mafter,  in  fome  of  his  portraits,  flopped  very  little 
(hort  of  either  Nanteuif  or  Edelinck.  He  worked  with  the 
graver  only,  and  of  this  inflrument  he  had  acquired  fuch 
command  from  his  former  occupation  of  ornamenting  the  hard 
metal  of  gun-barrels,  that,  when  he  treated  copper,  he  is 
defcribed  as  '  playing  with  his  tool  as  with  a  pencil.'  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  exprefs  the  textures  of  different  fubftances 
with  great  fidelity.  Some  of  his  heads  are  the  fize  of  life,  but 
they  are  not  generally  confidered  as  his  more  favourable 
efforts.  MafTon  engraved  feveral  fcriptural  compofitions,  of 
which  his  copy  of  the  Difciples  at  Emmaus,  by  Titian,  is 
thought  of  the  mofl  highly.  His  portraits  of  Brifacier  and  of 
Olivier  D'OrmafTon  are  much  efleemed,  as  are  thofe  of  Guy 
and  Charles  Patin ;  68  pieces,  of  which  62  are  portraits,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

Pierre  Drevet.     Born,  Lyons,  1664;   died,  Paris,  1739. 

Pierre  Drevet, //j.     Born,  Paris,  1697  ;  died,  Paris,      ? 

With  fome  examples  of  the  two  Drevets,  in  addition  to 
fele£tions  from  the  works  of  the  maflers  before  referred  to,  the 
colle£tor  may  be  fatisfied  with  his  illuflrations  of  the  French 
fchool  of  portraiture.     The  only  exception  that  might  be  made 
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would  be  in  favour  of  Georg  Friedrich  Schmidt,  a  German, 
who  worked  in  Paris,  and  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  there,  engraving  for  his  reception  plate  his  fine 
portrait  of  Mignard.  But  as  Schmidt  was  not  bom  until 
17 12,  he  is  too  late  for  us,  and  thus  we  fhall  be  faved  the 
invidious  judgment  of  determining  his  pofition  in  the  fchools. 

Of  the  two  able  engravers,  the  Drevets,  the  fon  was  the 
more  eminent,  and  his  portraits  of  BofTuet  and  Samuel  Ber- 
nard are  generally  confidered  fpecimens  of  pure  engraving 
with  the  buririy  which  have  fcarcely  been  furpafTed.  The 
portraits  of  De  Cotte  and  of  Rene  Pucelle  may  alio  be  fig- 
nalifed.  Like  MafTon,  both  the  Drevets  were  very  expert  in 
rendering  the  texture  of  inanimate  objects,  ^  luxgriating,'  as 
Mr.  Maberly  obferves,  *  in  fiirs,  lawn,  velvet,  lace,  bronze, 
carved  woods,'  &c.,  to  a  degree,  exciting,  it  is  true,  much 
admiration,  but  at  the  fame  time  tending  to  draw  down  on 
their  fchool  the  cenfure  of  being  too  fond  of  frippery  and 
flutter;  a  tendency,  we  may  add,  not  abfent  in  their  finefl 
pieces. 

There  was  alfo  a  Claude  Drevet,  who  was  a  good 
portrait  engraver,  concerning  whofe  works,  along  with  thofe 
of  the  other  Drevets,  ample  details  may  be  found  in  the  ^  Ma- 
nuel de  FAmateur  d'Eftampes'  of  M.  Charles  Le  Blanc. 

Befides  the  French  engravers  already  alluded  to,  the  prefent 
fchool  includes  the  families  of  the  Audrans,  of  the  Poillys, 
and  of  the  Picarts  ;  fbme  of  the  members  of  which  attained 
high  rank  as  engravers.  But  thefe,  along  with  many  other 
maflers,  mufl  be  pafTed  by,  and  their  hiflories  learnt  in  Robert- 
Dumefnil's  (yflematic  work  (Bibl.  62),  or  in  Nagler's  *  KiinfHer- 
Lcxikon.' 

Of  the  Old  Englijh  School  there  is  not  much  to  be  faid. 
It  is  very  unpretentious,  numbering  but  few  members,  if 
thofe  engravers  of  foreign  extraction,  who  are  often  claimed 
for  it,  be  excepted.  The  true  and  creditable  Englifh  fchool 
commences  with  Hogarth,  goes  on  with  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
WooUett,  Sharp,  and  Ryland,  and  is  efpecially  charadleriled 
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by  that  band  of  eminent  men  formed  by  Place,  the  younger 
Faithorne,  R.  and  G.  White,  Smith,  Faber,  Houfton,  Corbut, 
Dickinfon,  Earlom,  Valentine  Green,  MacArdell,  and  others, 
who  devoted  their  abilities  to  that  branch  of  work  we  have  to 
allude  to  afterwards  as  mezzo-tinto  engraving.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  include  the  De  Pafles,  Elftracke,  Dele- 
ram,  Hogenberg,  Hollar,  Droefchout,  Ravenet,  Grignion,  and 
Dorigny,  as  belonging  to  the  £ngli(h  fchool.  As  Hollar  and 
Faithorne  are  the  only  mafters  with  whom  we  (hall  here 
fpecifically  deal,  we  (hall  be  fpared  meddling  with  the  litigated 
queftion  as  to  the  fchool  which  has  the  better  right  to  claim 
fome  of  the  before-mentioned  artifts  as  its  members. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  earlieft  copper-plate  engravings 
England  can  claim  as  decidedly  her  own,  are  to  be  found  in  an 
illuftrated  edition  of  Vefalius,  called  ^  Geminies  Anatomie,' 
publifhed  in  the  year  1548.  In  the  folio  edition  of  15599 
referred  to  by  Ames  —  Dibdin  (vol.  iv.  p.  538),  is  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  firft  portrait  we  have  of  this  fovereign. 

Though  obliged  to  admit  that  the  incomparable  worker  we 
have  next  to  refer  to  was  not  an  Englifhman,  but  a  Bohemian 
by  parents  and  birth-place,  we  would  fain  fay  with  Maberly, 
that  ^  in  all  other  refpeds  he  is  Englifh.' 

Wenzel  Hollar,  (or  Wenzel  von  Prachna,  or  Wenceflaus 
Hollar.)     Born,  Prag,  1607;  died,  London,  1677, 

(Parthez,  Bib.  54.) 

The  circumftances  —  hitherto  good  —  of  Hollar's  family 
having  become  ruined  by  the  battle  of  Prague,  in  1619,  the 
(on  Wenzel  was  forced  to  look  towards  fome  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  He  took  to  drawing  plans  and  en- 
graving. In  his  twenty-firft  year  he  left  his  home  and 
family,  afcended  the  Danube,  traverfed  Swabia,  reached  the 
Rhine,  and  remained  at  Cologne.  Whilft  at  Frankfurt,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter  city,  he  received  inftruftion  from  M,  Merian 
in  the  etching  procefs.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  meeting  with 
Hollar  at  Cologne  in   1636,  brought  him  with   his  fuite  to 
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England  when  he  returned.  After  remaining  in  this  country 
for  about  ten  years,  and  being  taken  prifbner  at  Bafingftoke, 
in  1645,  with  Faithome  and  others.  Hollar  went  to  Antwerp, 
returning  to  England  in  1652.  He  foon  afterwards  went  to 
Barbary  on  the  errand  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  returned, 
and,  in  1672,  travelled  about  the  north  of  England.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  died  in  great  mifery,  and  under  circum- 
ftances  which  make  one  blufh  for  humanity. 

As  a  mailer  of  manipulative  procedure,  of  mechanical 
dexterity,  of  delicate  and  imitative  execution.  Hollar  takes 
very  high  rank.  Every  department  of  reprefentation  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  work  of  his  needle  and  graver.  Por- 
traiture, coftume,  landfcape,  architedure,  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  coins,  ihells,  maps,  (hipping,  &c.,  were  undertaken  by  him 
with  equal  facility  and  fuccefs.  With  refped,  however,  to 
the  higher  departments  of  the  artift's  vocation,  fuch  as  inven- 
tion, feeling,  and  freedom  of  deiign.  Hollar  muft  be  regarded 
as  very  deficient  in  them.  Wonderful  power  and  verfatility 
of  technic,  with  the  moil  delicate  imitativenefs,  ufurp  in  his 
hands  everything  eUe.  Hollar's  produ£tivenefs,  too,  was 
remarkable.  Taking  all  his  pieces,  perhaps  2740  may  be 
awarded  him.  If  we  do  not  miilake,  as  many  as  eighteen 
or  nineteen  folio  volumes  are  appropriated  to  Hollar's  works 
in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 

In  the  line  of  mechanical  execution  this  mafter  is  fo  fine, 
that  a  collefUon  ihould  no  more  be  without  examples  of  his 
work  than  it  ihould  want  Diirers,  Rembrandts,  and  Marc 
Amonios.  Some  of  Hollar's  pieces,  efpecially  the  portraits,  are 
rare,  and  command  high  prices.  Several  of  his  prints  are  etched, 
others  are  worked  with  the  graver.  According  to  Mr.  Ha- 
merton,  the  majority  of  Hollar's  etchings  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended as  examples  of  this  particular  technic,  but  one  or  two 
of  them  are  to  be  noted  as  poileifing  a  rare  and  delicate  beauty, 
which  gives  their  author  a  certain  rank.  Hollar  was  ^a 
moil  induftrious  engraver,  but  then  the  training  for  this  hurts 
a  manias  an  etcher.'  (Hamerton.) 

In  refpedl  to  his  pieces,  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  point  out 
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fuch  examples  as  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the  mafter's  admir- 
able manipulation  of  graver  and  needle.  Commendable,  then, 
are  the  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  after  Raphael  (P.  117) ; 
Portrait  of  Clenche  (P.  1376)  ;  Sir  Robert  Heath  (P.  1413) » 
Catherine  of  Arragon  (P.  1549) ;  the  old  Countefs  of  Arundel  ^ 

(P.  1349)5  Antwerp  Cathedral  (P.  824) ;  the  Sufpended  Hare  1 

(P.  2050)  ;  a  Leopard  (P.  2065)  \  a  Lion,  after  Albert  Dttrer ; 
a  Mole;  and  fome  plates  of  muffs,  fans,  gloves,  and  (hells. 
Certain  copies,  after  Elfheimer,  of  fome  of  the  Greek  Divinities, 
are  very  beautiful,  but  the  feries  of  the  ^  Seafons '  (P.  606)  are 
with  right  great  favourites,  for  not  only  is  their  technic  of  the 
higheft  chara£ler,  but  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  feeling, 
of  which  Hollar  is  not  often  demonftrative.  Many  of  the 
artift's  fmaller  portraits,  efpecially  of  female^,  are  very  at- 
tractive, as  are  likewife  fome  of  his  fmaller  landfcapes.  Hol- 
lar's copy  of  a  defign  for  a  chalice  by  Andrea  Mantegna 
(hould  not  be  forgotten*  His  plates  very  commonly  bear  his 
name  in  full,  and  have  often  a  date.  Sometimes  he  has  a 
monogram  forming  WH,  or  W  P  L*  Numerous  impreifions 
of  his  plates  are  about,  taken  after  the  coppers  had  been 
reworked;  againft  thefe  the  novice  (hould  be  on  his  guard. 
Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  monograph  of 
Parthez  (Bibl.  54),  Bryan  may  be  confulted.  There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Hollar  by  Vertue,  but,  except  for 
the  notice  of  the  artift*s  life  appended  to  it,  it  is  not  of  much 
fervice. 

William  Faithorne  the  Elder.     Born^  London,  1620  ? 

died,  London,  1691. 

This  prominent  member  of  the  £ng]i(h  fchool  received 
much  of  his  beft  inftrudion  from  Robert  Nanteuil  before 
fpoken  of,  and  whom,  in  a  few  inftances,  he  perhaps  equalled. 
His  works  are  chiefly  portraits,  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver,  in  a  clear^  free  ftyle,  and  full  of  colour.  In  his  com- 
pofitions  the  drawing  is  often  defective.  His  pieces  are 
numerous,  fome   being,  however,  very  fcarcc  and  valuable. 
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The  name  of  the  mafter  is  very  frequently  placed  on  the 
plate ;  if  not^  the   latter,  is   marked   with   two   capital    F  F* 

Faithorne*s  portraits  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Pafton  are 
mafterpieces,  and  thofe  of  Sir  Francis  Englefield  and  Oliver 
Cromwell — an  emblematic  whole-length  in  armour — are  very 
fcarce ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  commanding  a  high  price  at 
fales  of  prints.  A  lift  of  Faithorne's  chief  works  may  be 
found  in  Bryan  and  in  Lord  Orford's  Catalogue.  If  the  por- 
traits of  R.  Bayfield,  W,  Pafton,  and  W.  Sanderfon,  can  be 
obtained,  the  collector  may  rejoice  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CHIEF  ETCHERS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS. 

IT  has  been  previoufly  ftated  (ante^  p.  92)  that  etching  as  a 
procefs  for  the  ornamentation  of  metal  furfaces  was  pra£tifed 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  to  who 
firft  employed  it  as  a  procefs  of  engraving  in  our  prefent  accepta- 
tion of  this  term,  there  has  been  conflderable  difpute,  and  both 
the  German  and  Italian  fchools  have  claimed  the  credit  of  its 
introdudtion.  To  Albert  Diirer,  Lukas  van  Leyden,  Marc 
Antonio,  Parmigiano,  D.  Campagnola,  L.  da  Vinci,  G.  A.  da 
Brefcia,  has  the  honour  been  awarded. 

Though  (bme  of  thefe  mafters  did  undoubtedly  etch  as  a 
procefs  of  engraving  very  early  in  the  flxteenth  century,  they 
were  certainly  foreftalled  by  Wenzel  von  Olmiitz,  by  whom  a 
fatirical  piece  exifts  bearing  date  1496.  This  etched  print  has 
the  title,  *  Roma  Caput  Mundi.'  Of  it  three  impreifions  are 
known,  one  being  in  our  own  National  CoUedion,  another  at 
Drefden,  and  a  third  at  Frankfurt.  But  if  Pafiavant  be 
corre£t,  there  are  certain  etched  pieces  by  the  old  Netherlands 

Matter  of  the  cipher   \X/^   which  preceded  this  print  by 

Wenzel  von  Olmiitz.  Thefe  are  the  eight  military  fubje^ 
defcribed  by  Bartfch,  vol.  vi.  p.  63,  nn.  24-31.  Under  any 
circumftances  neither  Albert  Diirer  nor  Parmigiano  was  the 
firft  to  pra£tile  etching  as  a  procefs  for  affording  impreffions  on 
paper.  Thefe  two  mafters  have  been  favoured  as  the 
originators  of  it,  and  both  may  have  credit  for  having  very 
early  reforted  to  it,  though  we  cannot  fay  that  they  employed 
it  with  a  fuccefs  commenfurate  with  the  refults  attained  by 
them  in  other  branches  of  art. 
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There  are  nine  pieces  by  Diirer,  the  technic  of  which  is 
very  difFerent  from  that  of  his  other  prints,  and  fo  peculiar 
as  to  imprefs   the  moft  cafual  obferver.      Thefe  pieces   are 
numbered  in  Bartfch,  nn.  19,  21,  22,  26,  43,  59,  70,  72,  and 
99  (vol.  vii.).     The  exa£t  method  of  engraving  and  the  metal 
therein  employed  have  been  matters  for  difpute.     Some  have 
regarded   moft  of  thefe  prints  as  having   been   engraved   on 
iron  plates  by  means  of  a  mordant,  while  others  have  ftated  tin 
and  pewter  to  have  been  reforted  to  in  more  than  one  inftance. 
There  are  thofe  who  perceive   the  true   etching  procels — 
f .  e,  the  ufe  of  a  liquid  mordant  on  copper — in  five  or  fix  of 
the  prints  referred  to,  and  the  employment  of  the  dry-point  on 
iron  plates  in  the  remainder.     The  union  of  the  dry-point  and 
mordant  has  been  thought  by  others  to  have  been  reforted  to 
by  Diirer.     It  may  be  faid,  perhaps  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  not  more  than  five  or  fix  of  thefe  nine  plates  are  pure 
etchings,  and  that  one  only  (B.  19)  is  pofitively  known  to  have 
been  engraved  on  iron.     How  far  the  dry-point  was  reforted 
to,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  metal  ufed  in  the  other 
inftances,  are  open  queftions.     Under  any  circumftances,  thefe 
particular  engravings  with  one  exception,  viz.  n.  59,  cannot 
be  faid  to  fhow  Albert  Diirer  to  advantage.     They  appear,  as 
Mr.  Scott  rightly  obferves, — 

'Rather  tentative  than  anything  elfe,  at  leafl  the  majority.  The 
flight  (ketch  of  one  of  the  befl — Chrift's  agony  in  the  Garden — at 
Vienna  is  much  finer  than  the  etching.  And  even  the  beft  of  them, 
the  Cannon,  for  example,  wants  that  command  over  the  biting-in 
proce(s,  which  enables  the  artifl  to  give  the  exad  light  and  (hade  he 
wants.  It  had  not  occurred  to  Diirer  that  to  keep  the  corro(ive  acid 
longer  on  one  portion  of  the  defign  than  on  another,  was  to  get  variety 
of  (bength  in  the  line.  Befides,  the  corrofion  of  (harp  lines  on  iron  or 
(leel  needs  much  pradtice  and  good  chemicals.  The  ornamenution  of 
the  (inall  iron  ca(kets  by  Niirnberg  fmiths,  and  of  breaft-plates  and 
helmets,  was  not  deep,  but  (hallow.  In  u(ing  the  acid  on  fteel  without 
agitating  it  while  the  a£lion  is  going  on,  there  is  apt  to  take  place  a 
depofition  of  the  difengaged  carbon  which  ob(lru6ls  the  further  deepen- 
ing of  the  line.     And  this  refult  appears  evident  in  Diirer *s  etchings ; 
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they  have  a  faint  grey  charadler,  inftead  of  the  (harp,  fpirited  incifion 
we  recognife  in  his  engravings.  Afterwards  copper  was  univerfally 
ufed,  and  the  adlion  of  nitrous  acid  on  that  metal  is  not  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  difficulty ;  and  as  copper  was  the  metal  Diirer  ufed  for  engraving, 
we  may  conclude  that  his  ufe  of  iron  was  fimply  the  imitation  of  the 
craftfmen  who(e  previous  practice  we  have  mentioned.  On  ibme  of 
the(e  iron  plates  Diirer  has  fallen  back  not  upon  the  graver — which 
perhaps  he  broke  in  the  attempt — but  on  the  etching  point  on  the 
bare  plate  without  corrodon  at  all — dry-point — as  it  is  called,  merely 
fcratching  and  (cribbling,  and  this  printed  gives  a  black  and  grey 
fmudge  admirable  for  light  and  fhadow.  It  was  thus  Rembrandt 
enriched  the  art,  and  Diirer  was  certainly  the  preparative  genius 
fhowing  the  way.*    (Bibl.  64,  p.  105.) 

Mr.  Hamerton  remarks  of  Durer's  etchings,  that  ^  it 
would  be  an  affedation  to  fay  much  beyond  this,  that  they  are 
right  in  workmanfhip  and  as  good  in  conception  as  the  artift's 
other  religious  fubjeSs.' 

The  Saint  Jerome  (B.  59),  when  feen  as  a  fine  impreffion, 
has  fomething  very  charming  about  it,  and  foreOiadows  quite 
the  efFedts  produced  by  Rembrandt,  through  the  means  of  dry- 
point  and  ^  burr.'  Good  impreffions  are  rare.  A  photograph 
of  this  piece  was  given  in  the  illuftrated  fsde  catalogue  of  the 
Durazzo  CoUediion ;  the  original  brought  240/. 

But  we  have  faid  enough  on  this  matter,  for  it  was  not  to 
emphafize  the  etchings  of  Diirer,  that  we  made  of  the  procefs 
in  queftion  a  diftin£i  fubjed ;  but  to  bring  together  thofe 
matters  who  may  be  with  moft  juftice  confidered  as  the 
reprefentative  men  of  the  department,  a  department  diftind 
in  many  of  its  charadteriftics  from  that  of  ordinary  engraving 
with  the  burirtj  and  even  of  the  ^  mixed  manner/  Comparing 
etching  with  the  former,  M.  Charles  Blanc  eloquently 
writes, — 

*  What  a  difference  indeed  between  the  methods !  Jufl  as  the 
burin,  with  its  meafured  procedures,  its  forefeen  and  methodical 
elegance  befits  compofitions  of  ferious  charader,  figures,  and  the  ideal 
nude ;  fo  etching  in  its  capricious  humour  fuits  familiar  and  ruftic  fcenes, 
the  confiifion  of  wild  landfcapes,  the  pidlurefquenefs  of  ruins,  and  the 
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epilbdes — conftantly  new — of  the  combat  between  light  and  ihade 
taking  place  beibre  our  eyes.  The  burin  (lowly  coniervates  the 
mafter-pieces  of  monumental  painting,  and  of  the  higheft  kind  of 
(culpture.  Eubing  re-echoes  as  it  goes  the  fugitive  accidents  and 
varied  phenomena  of  real  life,  or  the  fancies  of  a  day.  The  hurin 
in  a  word  responds  to  the  dignity  of  art,  and  to  the  fevere  eloquence 
of  drawing.  Etching  reprefents  improviiation,  freedom,  and  colour. 
Brought  intocontadl  with  inferior  nature  it  gives  zefl  to  the  moft  vulgar 
fcenes.  Through  the  *'  point "  of  Ofbde  etching  interefb  us  in  the 
difbrder  of  a  poor  ruftic  cabin,  in  the  adventures  of  a  pot-houfe,  in 
the  uglinefs  of  a  peafiint,  and  of  his  female  goflip.  In  the  work  of 
Ruyfdael,  it  communicates  to  us  that  feeling  of  melancholy  with 
which  woody  fblitudes  infpire  poetic  dreamers,  while  on  the  copper 
of  a  Thomas  Wyck,  of  a  Karel  du  Jardin,  it  lends  a  (ingular  charm  to 
the  figure  of  a  beggar  aiking  alms  and  to  the  mules  founding  their  bells 
as  they  go  along.  Etching  attaches  itfelf  in  preference  to  all  that  is 
irregular,  bizarre,  unfinifhed,  unexpeded,  or  in  ruin.  It  likes  to  exprefs 
the  broken  plafler  of  an  old  wall ;  the  ruins  of  a  well  from  which  the 
maid  is  drawing  up  water;  the  fallen-in  roof  of  a  bam  whereon  alight 
the  pigeons;  the  upiet  wheel-barrow  on  which  perch  the  hens,  even 
the  dung-heap  where  the  pigs  wallow  with  delight.  But — oh  miracle 
of  art — in  its  kmgdom  are  neither  unclean  beafb,  nor  odious  monflcrs, 
no  unwholefbme  emanations  nor  foetid  muck.  Through  it,  everything 
becomes  purified,  and  difagreeable  feniations  become  agreeable  feelings. 
Through  it,  the  infignificant  attracts  us,  the  ufelefs  captivates,  uglinefs 
may  actually  pleafe,  and  the  ignoble,  even  though  impardonable,  is 
neverthelefs  condoned.'     (P.  679.) 

'It  is  not  the  lefs  true  that  etching  is  incompatible  with  large 
dimenfions.  Rembrandt  himfelf,  when  he  exceeded  a  quarto  fize,  was 
forced  to  refbrt  to  the  burin  to  bring  his  work  to  a  fatisfa£lory  con- 
dufion,  though  thus  defb-oying  its  charad^ers  of  lively  infpiration,  and 
of  its  having  been  done  at  once.  Or  he  was  obliged  to  negled  a  portion 
of  his  plate,  in  order  to  delicately  finifh  only  certain  choien  parts  of  his 
compofition.  **  To  finifh  an  etching ! " — the  very  words  (eem  aftonifhed 
to  find  thcmfelves  together !  It  is  the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of 
regulating  a  converfiition,  or  of  performing  the  toilet  of  desbabiiie, 
Ofbuie  in  going  over  his  pieces  with  the  dry-point  has  more. often  than 
not  nuule  them  dull  and  heavy.  Take  the  prints  of  Van  Dyck — parti- 
cularly his  portraits  of  artifts — in  their  fhte  of  pure  etchings  before 
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touched  with  the  bMrin — they  are  exquifite  works  produced  with 
little  labour;  they  are  (ketches^  but  they  are  perleA.  Sneyders, 
Frank,  Breughel,  Vorfterman,  De  Vos,  and  others  live  in  them ;  they 
move,  rpeak  to  you,  call  yoo,  ofier  you  their  hands.  With  ibroe 
touches  of  the  ''  point,**  Van  Dyck  has  indicated  the  ofteology  of  the 
brow,  the  vanifliing  of  the  temples,  the  prominences  of  the  cheek- 
bones, the  cartilages  of  the  nofe,  the  flattening  of  the  cheeb  and  of 
the  chin.  Two  more  ftrokes,  a  few  touches  thrown  here  and  there, 
a  few  dottings,  and  you  touch  thefe  fine,  elegant,  halitous  hands,  uper 
fingers,  and  delicate  articulations.  You  think  you  perceive  the  living 
halitus  imbibed  by  the  paper.  .  .  .  But  what  becomes  of  thefe  mar- 
vellous etchings  as  foon  as  the  engravers  of  Antwerp  finifh  them  with 
the  burin  f  What  heavinefs,  what  coldnefs,  what  an  effiicement  of  all 
the  accents  of  life.'    (Bibl.  7,  p.  68g.) 

Though  the  mafters  prefently  to  be  noticed  may  be  con- 
fidered  the  etchers  far  excellence^  as  they  carried  out  the  procefs 
in  their  different  walks  to  a  great  perfection,  and  almoft  dii^ 
carded  the  ufe  of  the  hurin^  many  of  the  engravers  already  pafled 
in  review  frequently  had  recourfe  more  or  lefs  to  the  acid 
and  dry-point  in  perfecting  their  plates.  From  many  of  the 
mafters  already^  fpoken  of  numerous  pieces  in  this  mixed 
work  exift,  but  though  the  etching  be  there  it  merges  its 
marked  and  artiftic  qualities  in  the  general  efFe£t  produced, 
and  which  is  very  different  from  that  charafterifing  the  works 
of  the  purifts  and  great  etchers  now  to  be  fpoken  of.  But 
we  wi(h  the  ftudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  of  the 
pieces  of  the  mafters  already  alluded  to,  there  is  often  a 
confiderable  amount  of  technic  due  to  the  needle  and  dry- 
point. 
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Etching  in  the  Northern  Schools  may  be  illuftrated  by 
the  following  Matters  in — 

Portraiture ;  Scriptural,  Hiftoric  Compofition. 

V  —  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Bol,  Van  Vlict,  Livens. 
Genre,  Domeilic  and  Peafant  Life,  Humour. 

^  —  Oftade,  Teniers,  fiega,  Du£irt. 
Animal  Life. 

X —  P-  Potter,  Berchem,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Van  de  Velde, 
RoQs,  Stoop,  De  Laer,  De  Bye. 
Landicape. 

^ — Claude,  Both,  Swanevelt,  Waterloo,  Ruiidael,  Ever- 
dingen,  Weirotter. 

If  every  bnmch  of  art  has  its  reprefentative  mafter,  then 
(as  Mr.  Hamerton  truly  fays)  the  reprefentative  etcher  is, — 

Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Ryn.    Born,  Leyden, 
1606-1608;  died,  Amfterdam,  1669. 

(Wilfon's  Cata]og:ue  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  London,  1836. 

Bibl.  73.) 

In  approaching  this  wondrous  artift, 

'  Rembrandt  King  of  Shadows, 
£arthb(M>n,  iky-engendered  Son  of  Myfteries,* 

we  feel  that  words  cannot  convey  either  the  homage  or  the 
delight  his  works  infpire.  To  him  perhaps  alone  may  be 
awarded  the  high  encomium  that,  numerous  as  are  his  prints, 
they  continue  to  fafcinate  and  never  produce  fatiety.  He  was, 
as  Fufeli  wrote  of  him,  a  genius  of  the  firft  clafs  in  whatever 
does  not  relate  to  form.  In  fpite  of  his  frequent  uglineis  of  the 
latter,  and  without  confidering  the  fpell  of  his  chiaro'fcuro, — 

'  Such  were  his  powers  of  nature,  (uch  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or  fimplicity 
of  his  compofitions,  from  the  mod  elevated  or  exteniive  arrangement  to 
the  meaneil  or  mofl  homely,  that  the  beft  cultivated  eye,  the  pureft 
fenfibility,  and  the  moft  refined  tafle  dwell  on  them,  fimply  enthralled. 
Shakefpeare  alone  excepted,  no  one  combined  with  fo  much  tranfcendent 
excellence,  ib  many  in  all  other  men  unpardonable  faults,  and  recon« 
ciles  us  to  them.     He  poflefled  all  the  empire  of  light  and  (hade,  and 
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all  the  tints  that  float  between  them ;  he  tinged  his  pencil  with  equal 
fuccefs  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  in  the  noonday  ray,  in  the  livid  flafh^  in 
evanefcent  twilight,  and  rendered  darknefs  viiible.' 

It  is  however  as  Rembrandt  may  be  feen  in  his  etchings 
only  that  we  have  to  fpeak  of  him  here.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us 
that  this  beautiful  procefs  of  the  needle  and  acid  was  fo  in 
unifon  with  the  mafter's  peculiar  feelings  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  revel  in  the  utmoft  luxury  of  ardftic  enjoyment,  and 
to  leave  as  an  appanage  to  pofterity  fuch  a  dower  of  almoft 
pricelefs  gems.  Certain  it  is  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hamerton)  that  if  Rembrandt  had  been  fet  to  record  his 
conceptions  with  the  burin^  he  muft  either  have  reftrained 
his  paffion,  whilft  the  flow  tool  ploughed  its  painful  way 
through  the  copper,  or  have  renounced  his  work.  That 
Rembrandt  cannot  be  admired  for  his  feledion  of  forms, 
or  his  ideas  of  perfonal  beauty,  muft  be  admitted.  In  all 
his  conceptions  it  would  appear,  too,  that  the  feeling  fo  well 
known  as  the  clajjical  as  oppofed  to  the  romantic^  was  totally 
wanting.  But  in  everything  elfe,  what  a  mafter  !  How  grand 
in  compofltion,  as  witnefs  hts  Ecce  Homo,  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin^  Chrift  healing  the  Sick,  the  Raiflng  of  Lazarus.  How 
gentle  and  reiined  in  feeling  he  could  be,  is  fhown  by  the  En- 
tombment, Jefus  found  by  his  Parents,  and  the  Spanifh  Gipfies. 
What  charadler  and  expreffion  in  his  fimple  heads  !  What 
admirable  treatment  and  poetic  feeling  in  the  Burgomafter  Six  ! 

In  his  technic,  too,  and  production  through  it  of  eflFeAs, 
he  was  as  wide  and  varied  in  fcope  as  he  was  excellent  in 
work.  The  Baptifin  of  the  Eunuch  will  {how  what  Rem- 
brandt could  do  with  a  fingle  line  interwoven  into  a  mere 
(ketch,  and  the  Man  Meditating  by  a  Lamp  at  a  Wall  will 
prove  what  a  pearl-drop  of  Kght  on  a  hand's  breadth  of  black 
velvet  can  eflFe£l.  Look  at  the  curly  hair  in  the  Portrait  of 
the  Artift  in  a  Cap  and  Feather.  How  fine,  tender,  and 
playful  is  every  line,  light  and  delicate  as  a  goflamer*s  web  ! 
Then  turn  to  fuch  an  imprei&on  as  the  Saint  Jerome  on 
vellum,  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and  behold  the  poetry  and 
force  of  (bme   almoft    formlefs  dabs    of   printer's  ink!     Of 
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Rembrandt  it  may  be  (aid,  Non  tetigit  quod  non  ornavitj  and 
all  hiftoiy  and  regions  were  at  his  feet.     The  iblemn  gloom  of 
Calvary  and  Golgotha^  the  blazing  light  of  the  Marriage  of 
Jafon,  the  dark  vault  of  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Studio 
of  Fauftus,  refplendent  with  luminous  corufcations,  were  not 
Ie(s  at  the  command  of  the  magician's  wand  than  were  the 
landfcapes   of  his  native  Holland,  and  the  beggars  and   rat- 
catchers he  met  with   in   the   ftreets.     His   very  name  has 
become  a  word  for  a  glamour  and  a  charm,  which  he  alone 
knew  how  to  caft  over  alike  the  fublimeft  and  the  humbleft 
fubjefks  of  the  artift's  treatment.     It  requires  no  training  to 
admire  Rembrandt,  he  arrefts  even  a  vacant  mind;  yet  the 
moft  learned  in  art-lore,  the  moft  proficient  in  technical  power, 
and  the  deepeft  in  poetic  feeling,  are  ever  ready  to  pay  homage 
to  a  genius  they  cannot  fathom,  and  a  power  they  can  fcarccly 
comprehend. 

In  confidering  the  manipulation  and  technic  of  Rembrandt, 
we  may  obferve,  firftly,  that  many  artifts  have  endeavoured  to 
evolve  from  the  magical  effe<as  of  his  work  fome  hidden  method 
or  peculiar  fyftem  of  procedure,  by  the  imitation  of  which  they 
might  feem  to  have  caught  the  mantle  of  the  feer  j  but  their 
fuccefs  has  not  been  great.     It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
Rembrandt  did  more  than  employ  the  procefles  known  to  all 
etchers ;  the  peculiarity  of  his  work  was  not,  as  Mr.  Hamerton 
appofitely  obferves,  <  a  peculiarity  of  method,  but  a  furpaffing 
excellence  of  flcill.*      It  is  queftionable,  too,  whether  Rem- 
brandt followed  znyfji/lem  in  ufing  thcfe  procefles,  as  etching 
would  appear  to  have  been  with  him  not  a  fimple,  but  a  very 
mixed  technic.     Perfe<a  freedom  in  both  drawing  and  manipu- 
lative procedures  was  the  praaice  he  chiefly  adopted.     There 
is  no  doubt  Rembrandt  largely  employed  the  dry-point,  and 
the   refulting    produdion   of  burr^   giving  that   rich   velvety 
chara<aer  to  his  etchings,  has  been  one  caufe  of  the  latter 
being  not  only  different  from  other  ancient  etchings,  but  fuch 
favourites  with   the    coUedor.      It   muft  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  while  as  a  rule  the  prefence  of  this  burr  adds  a 
great  charm  to  his  works,  it  is  in  fome  cafes  not  any  improve- 
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ment  to  them,  but  rather  a  detriment,  as  it  deftroys  the 
balance  of  light  and  (hade,  and  removes  much  of  the  delicacy 
and  definition  of  parts  which  are  feen  to  exift  in  other  im- 
preffions  with  little  or  no  burr,  from  the  fame  plate.  This  is 
efpecially  the  cafe  with  fome  of  Rembrandt's  landfcapes ;  but 
no  doubt  the  burr  beftows  a  charm  in  moft  inftances  Jut  ge^ 
neris.  What  it  can  efFedl  in  this  way  is  forcibly  ihown  by  the 
impreffions  on  vellum  of  the  Saint  Jerome  unfiniihed  (W. 
109),  and  the  Saint  Francis  Praying  (W.  112),  in  the  Britiih 
Mufeum.  The  burr  lies  in  denfe  black  mafles — the  refult  is 
magical — thefe  half-finiihed  fplotches  are  both  our  wonder 
and  delight.  Turn  to  the  impreffions  of  the  Saint  Francis 
which  have  no  burr ;  they  are  coarfe-lined  things,  for  which 
we  have  no  efteem.  The  objed  of  the  mafter  having  been 
apparently  more  to  paint,  as  it  were,  than  to  engrave  on  his 
plates,  he  made  ufe  of  any  method  and  procefs  that  fuited  him 
at  the  time,  and  hence  his  etchings  are  often  made  up  of  fuch 
complicated  work  as  render  it  impoffible  to  be  fure  of  what 
the  technic  adfually  confifts.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  example, 
to  determine  in  what  manner  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (W.  61) 
has  been  executed. 

'  It  is  certain  that  the  grey  tint  diffufed  throughout  the  firft  imprer- 
(ions  of  this  print  on  the  group  and  the  eminence  in  front  is  the  effcA 
of  pumice-flone»  with  which  thoie  places  on  copper  have  been  rubbed, 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  (ay  what  method  has  been  refbrted  to  in  forming 
the  landicape  which  occupies  the  left  of  the  plate,  icarcely  any  ftrokes 
are  to  be  difcovered^  and  the  few  we  find  have  apparently  been 
added  on  after-thought.'  (Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  i,  p.  XL.) 

Rembrandt  was  unqueftionably  a  perfed  mafter  with  the 
dry-point,  and  fuch  pieces  as  the  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  portraits  of  Adam  Frans  and  of  the  Younger 
Haaring,  were  brought  up  to  their  beautiful  efFe£ls  by  being 
entirely  worked  over  with  that  inftrument.  The  principal 
proof,  according  to  Wilfon,  of  Rembrandt's  maftery  over 
the  dry-point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Landfcape  with  a  Vifta 
(W.  219).     The  large  Ecce  Homo  (W.  82),  and  the  Dcfccnt 
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from  the  Crofs  (W/  83),  have  been  in  many  parts  retouched 
with  the  burin.  In  the  Painter  drawing  from  a  Model  (W. 
189),  all  the  ihadows  have  been  executed  with  the  burin^  and 
afterwards  harmonifed  with  the  dry-point.  According  to 
Bartfch  the  Gold-weigher  (W.  283),  and  Burgomafter  Six 
(W.  287)  have  been  worked  in  the  fame  way,  there  being 
very  few  traces  to  be  found  of  the  ufe  of  the  acid.  Of 
the  latter  piece  Wilfon,  in  his  ^  Catalogue  of  an  Amateur,' 
obferves  that  it  has  been  conjedured  to  combine  ^  all  his 
various  modes.'  Of  pure  etching  alone,  Jofeph  relating  his 
Dream  (W.  41)  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example,  and  the 
landfcape  called  the  Canal  (W.  218)  may  be  cited  as  of 
pure  dry-point.  Rembrandt  not  only  frequently  rebit  his 
plates,  but  during  the  bidng-in  fucceffively  covered  the  copper 
with  fome  unduous  fubftance  to  obtain  degrees  of  depth  in 
his  work.  This  was  a  mode  of  ^  ftopping-out '  in  fad. 
Occafionally  the  execution  of  the  ftroke  and  line  is  coarfe, 
fometimes  fine,  in  other  inftances  of  the  moft  extreme  light- 
ne&  and  delicacy.  In  the  firft  ftate  of  the  large  Ecce  Homo, 
lines  accompanied  by  ftrong  burr  may  be  (een  running  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  plate,  while  in  fome  of  Rem- 
brandt's delicate  portrait-work  the  lines  are  as  fine  as  fpider- 
web. 

Rembrandt  had  a  printing-prefs  in  his  ftudio,  and  threw 
off  his  own  proofs ;  very  frequently  on  India  or  China 
paper.  Thefe  proofs  are  much  fought  after,  both  becaufe 
the  tint  of  the  paper  gives  a  mellow,  harmonious  appear- 
ance to  the  print,  and  becaufe  the  impreffions  have  thus 
a  warranty  for  being  very  early.  But  this  rule  is  fubjedl 
to  many  exceptions,  for,  according  to  Wilfon,  all  the  im- 
preffions of  the  Sabre  Portrait,  the  firft  flate  of  Wten- 
bogardus,  of  Ephraim  Bonus,  the  Younger  Haaring,  and 
feveral  others,  are  to  be  met  with  only  on  ordinary  paper,  whilft 
of  the  portrait  of  Van  Tolling  but  one  impreffion  on  India 
paper  is  known.  Some  equally  early  impreffions  on  vellum 
are  to  be  feen ;  but,  remarks  Wilfon,  *  they  are  not  fo  much 
coveted,  as  they  are  in  general  ill  printed,  and  the  vellum  being 
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fubje<a  to  {hrink  and  cockle,  leaves  irregularities  which  cannot 
ever  be  perfeSly  got  rid  of.'  Such  impreflions  as  we  have 
feen  on  vellum  have  been  of  the  moft  covetable  kind,  and 
Mr.  Wilfon  admits  that  his  vellum  proof  of  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  ^  lies  quite  flat,  is  exquifitely  printed,  and  is  equal  to 
many  of  the  fineft  painted  landfcapes  of  the  artift.' 

Rembrandt's  etchings  amount  to  at  leaft  350  pieces ;  to 
thefe  may  be  added  a  few  more  ufually  confidered  doubtful. 
Of  thefe  350  pieces  230  variations  or  *  dates'  have  been 
recorded.  A  complete  coUedion  in  firft-rate  condition  could 
not  be  acquired  for  lefs  than  1400/.  or  1500/.,  though  per- 
haps it  might  be  faid  with  more  truth  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  with  any  amount  of  money  to  make  a  perfed  and 
fatisfa£tory  fet,  and  for  two  reafons.  In  the  firft  place,  there 
are  certain  rare  ^  dates'  of  which  but  few  copies  are  known  to 
exift,  and  thefe  have  *  taken  the  veil '  in  the  cloifters  of  Paris, 
Amfterdam,  Vienna,  and  London.  There  they  are  enclofed, 
and  there  they  will  remain.  In  the  fecond  place,  there  are 
always  more  private  coIle£lors  of  ample  means  endeavouring 
to  fecure  particular  ftates  and  fine  impreffions  than  there  are 
examples  of  thefe  ftates  and  impreffions  in  exiftence  wherewith 
to  fatisfy  them.  The  colledors  outnumber  the  defiderata^  and 
will  continue  to  do  fo.  The  fimple  announcement  of  one  of 
thefe  much-fought-for  gems  in  the  catalogue  of  a  (ale  is 
fufficient  to  aroufe  a  large  circle  of  amateurs  immediately. 
Now  and  then  it  may  occur  from  circumftances  not  eafy  to 
explain  that  a  rare  purchafe  may  be  made  unexpectedly  at  an 
auction.'  But  fuch  a  chance  as  refpeAs  the  higher  works  of 
Rembrandt  becomes  every  day  lefs  likely  to  happen.  M. 
Charles  Blanc  informs  us  that  he  had  in  his  colledion 
in  1854  304  prints  by  Rembrandt.  Thefe  he  parted  with 
to  M.  Thibaudeau  the  fame  year.  At  the  death  of  the  latter, 
the  coUedlion  was  put  up  at  audlion,  but  the  fale  was  a 
failure.  *  It  feemed,'  fays  M.  Blanc,  ^  as  if  there  had  been  a 
tacit  agreement  between  amateurs  and  dealers  to  flop  the 
biddings.'  Six  months  later  the  fame  prints  fold  for  triple  the 
amount;  now  they  are  worth   at  leaft  five  times  as  much. 
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Having  tried  to   form   another    colledion  of  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  M.  Blanc — 

'  Was  obliged  to  renounce  the  projefl  in  confequence  of  the  exceffive 
prices  to  which  the  etchings  of  this  mafter  have  attained.  Thoie  who 
are  (imply  amateurs  have  now  to  fuffer  the  cruOiing  combination  of 
financiers^  whofe  education  they  have  undertaken  to  their  own  detri- 
ment. Alas !  now-a-days  governments  and  millionaires  alone  can  pofleis 
the  coIleAive  works  of  Rembrandt  in  fine  condition.'  (VoL  ii.  p.  no.) 

To  fhow  the  progreffion  of  prices,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
the  famous  print  known  as  the  *  Hundred  Guilder'  Rem- 
brandt, or  ^Chrift  Healing  the  Sick' (W.  78),  fold  in  the 
artift's  own  time  for  about  8/.  %s.  of  our  prefent  money.     At 
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One  of  the  rareft  of  Rembrandt's  works  is  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Petrus  Van  Tol^  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  ^  Advocate 
Tolling*  (W.  286),  and  which  when  a  copy  comes  at  very 
rare  intervals  before  the  public  for  fale,  gives  rife  to  much 
excitement  amongfl-  coUedors.  M.  Charles  Blanc  relates  the 
following  amufing  accouut  he  received  from  a  French  amateur 
of  repute,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Pole  Carew 
Sale  in  1835  : — 

'At  this  audlion  the  more  eminent  colledlors  in  England  were 
preient,  viz.  Lords  Aylesford  and  Spencer,  Sir  Jacob  Aftley«  W.  Eidaile, 
Chambers  Hail,  Wilfon,  Maberly,  and  M.  Donnadieu.     Befide  theie 
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there  was  to  be  feen  not  leis  a  perfon  than  the  Chevalier  de  Clauffin, 
the  aathor  of  the  well-known  catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  works.  Such 
well-known  dealers  as  MefTrs.  Colnaghi^  Tiffin,  Smith,  Graves,  Evans, 
and  others,  were  likewiie  there.  Probably  no  finer  colledHon  of 
prints  had  ever  been  feen.  Nearly  the  whole  Pole  Carew  colledion 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  cabinets  of  MefTrs.  Barnard,  Haaring, 
Hibbert,  and  Lord  Bute.  The  portrait  of  Aflelyn  with  the  Eafel,/.^. 
to  fay  the  firfl  flate,  brought  39/.  18/.,  the  Hundred  Guilder  print 
1 63/.  At  length  the  Advocate  Tolling  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
a  firft-rate  impreffion,  nearly  unique,  loaded  with  burr,  the  edges 
uncut,  and  the  print  leis  worked  on  than  is  the  impreffion  in  the 
mufeum  at  Amflerdam.  It  had  been  purchaied  by  Mr.  Pole  Carew 
for  only  56/.  at  the  Hibbert  fale  in  1809.  The  warmth  of  the 
biddings  was  at  its  height.  Every  countenance  became  changed ;  M. 
de  Clauffin  could  fcarcely  breathe.  As  the  print  pafled  before  him, 
the  bidding  had  rifen  to  1 50/.  He  took  hold  of  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  examined  it  for  a  fhort  time  with  a  lens,  and  added  5/.  to  the 
bidding.  As  the  print  finiihed  the  circuit  of  the  table,  the  bidding 
roie  to  200/.  Le  pauvre  Clauffin  became  pale;  a  cold  fweat  ran 
down  his  temples  Not  able  to  reflrain  himfelf  any  longer,  and 
feeling  certain  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  powerful  competitor,  he 
flrove  to  foften  his  unknown  rival,  who  thus  waged  with  him  fb  hard  a 
fight.  After  having  flammered  out  fome  words  in  Englifh,  *'  Gentle- 
men," faid  he,  in  this  language  which  he  could  almoft  fpeak  as  well 
as  his  mother  tongue,  '*  you  know  me ;  I  am  the  Chevalier  Clauffin ; 
I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  my  life  in  preparing  a  new  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  copying  the  rarer  etchings  of  this 
great  mafler.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been  in  fearch 
of  the  Advocate  Tolling,  and  it  has  been  only  in  the  National  col- 
lections of  Paris,  Amfterdam,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barnard — where  the  prefent  copy  then  exifted — that  I  have  met  with 
the  objedl  of  my  fearch.  If  thb  copy  efcape  me,  I  cannot  at  my  age 
have  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  with  it  again.  I  befeech  then,  my 
competitors,  to  take  into  confideration  the  fervices  which  my  work 
may  render  to  amateurs,  my  quality  of  flranger,  the  facrifices  which 
I  have  all  my  life  impofed  on  myfelf  in  order  to  form  a  colle^ion 
enabling  me  to  inflitute  frefh  obfervations  on  the  maflerpieces  of 
Rembrandt.  A  little  generofity,  gentlemen,"  added  Clauffin,  as 
a  peroration.     The  tears  were  already  in  his  eyes.     The  unexpeded 
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ipeech  produced  ibme  fenfation ;  many  were  touched  with  It.  Some 
imikd  and  whUpered  to  each  other  that  this  fame  M.  de  Clauffin, 
who  was  capable  of  running  up  the  price  of  a  print  to  200/.,  might 
be  often  met  of  a  morning  in  the  ftrects  of  London  going  to  fetch  in  a 
little  pot  two-pennyworth  of  milk.  But  after  a  moment's  paufe  a 
fign  was  made  to  the  auAioneer,  a  bidding  was  declared,  and  the 
fatal  hammer  fell  to  the  ofler  of  220/. !  It  was  only  then  known 
that  the  fortunate  purchaier  of  the  Van  Tolling  was  M.  Verflolk  of 
Soelen,  Miniiler  of  State  in  Holland.'    (Bibl.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

Rembrandt  is  one  of  thofe  mafters  of  whofe  prints  very 
numerous  ftates  are  known ;  many  of  thefe  are  interefting  in 
an  artiftic  point  of  view,  but  others  depend  on  fuch  capricious 
and  unimportant  charaders  as  to  render  them  unneceflary 
difiderata  to  any  perlbns  but  fuch  as  are  determined  to 
have  as  complete  a  (et  as  it  is  poffible  to  obtain  of  the  works 
of  the  artift.  Commercial  (peculation,  alfo,  has  not  hefitated 
to  difcover  ^  new  ftates/  which^  unlefs  fuch  things  conftituted 
very  marketable  articles,  would  fcarcely  have  been  thought  of. 
In  connexion  with  the  fubje6l  of  ^  ftates'  reference  may  be 
made  to  J.  F.  Link's  ^Nachtragen*  to  fiartfch  (Bibl.  3)  in 
Naumann's  *Archiv.*  vi.  f.  31,  (F.  n.  370,  or  to  Nagler's 
Epitome  of  Link's  Memoir  in  Monogr.  iv.  n.  3649.  Both 
thefe  writers  regard  many  of  the  fb-called  different  ftates  as 
not  bafed  on  any  effential  differences  in  the  original  plates,  but 
as  dependent  on  the  perfe£biefs  and  beauty  of  the  impreffions, 
which  qualities  depend  on  the  fequence  of  the  impreffion 
or  the  time  at  which  the  proof  was  taken.  This  fequence, 
with  which  the  beauty,  and  often  alio  the  rarity,  of  a  print  is 
connected,  is  generally  affociated  with  certain  chara6leriftic 
figns  indicating  the  poiition  in  the  fequence  of  the  printing-off 
of  the  impreffions.  The  more  important  of  thefe  figns  are  as 
follows : — 

*  a.  The  r§ugb  margins  dependent  on  the  marb  of  the  Si^t 
which  marks  have  not  been  polifhed  off  the  edges  of  the  plate^  and 
betray  themielves  in  the  impreffion  as  fmall,  clofe-Iying,  equidifbint 
ftrokes  or  elongations.     From  the  wiping  of  the  plate  during  print- 
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ing  theie  (ile-marks  gradually  become  fmoothed  and  poliflied  away, 
i^  that  the  ftrokes  in  queiUon  become  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
length  entirely  difappear.  The  more  evident,  therefore,  they  fhow 
themfelves  in  the  print,  the  more  reafbn  is  there  for  afTuming  the 
earlinefs  of  the  produdion  of  the  engraving.  If  the  edges  of  fuch  plates 
as  have  had  already  the  file-marks  cleaned  away  be  not  properly  wiped 
by  the  printer,  either  from  intention  or  from  accident,  the  fo-called 
'*  foiled  margins"  are  produced  in  the  impreilions.  Thefe  foiled 
margins  are,  however,  diflinguifhable  from  the  rough  margins  in 
wanting  the  traces  of  the  file-marks,  and  in  refembling  the  efle^s  of 
Indian  ink  in  their  dirty  ftains,  rather  than  the  appearance  of  the 
rough  margins.  The  foiled  margins  are  not  fure  figns  of  earlinefs 
of  impreffion,  unleis  they  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  following 
figns,  as  pointed  out  by  Link. 

^  b.  The  iecond  charaderiilic  of  earlinefs  of  impreflion  is  an 
undeaned  ground  of  the  plate.  This  happens  from  the  circumllance 
that,  after  the  plate  has  been  polifhed  with  whitening,  it  .has  not  been 
further  fmoothed  with  the  polifliing  (leel,  but  has  been  at  once  made 
ufe  of  by  the  artift.  This  occurred  frequently  with  Rembrandt.  As, 
under  fuch  circum fiances,  the  plate  does  not  exhibit  the  ufual  extreme 
degrees  of  cleanlinefs  and  fmoothnefs,  but  its  ground  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  fiach  condition  as  to  prevent  complete  removal  of  flains  by 
wiping  during  the  procefs  of  printing,  it  follows  that,  in  impreffions 
from  fuch  a  plate,  the  ground  is  of  a  more  or  lefs  grey  tone,  in  which 
the  traces  of  fmall  hatr-flrokes  or  cracks,  the  remains  of  the  polifhing, 
are  frequently,  or  rather  almofi  always,  to  be  feen.  Thefe  latter, 
whether  fingle  or  fcattered,  lie  always  in  one  diredlion,  and  are  gene-> 
rally  afibciated  with  the  before-mentioned  **  rough  margins,'*  fince  by 
the  time  thefe  have  difappeared  the  others,  /'.  r.,  the  polifhing  ridges 
on  the  ground,  have  become  obliterated  by  the  wiping  of  the  plate 
during  printing.  This  grey  tone  of  the  ground  is  occafionally  produced 
in  already  well-worn  plates  which  the  printer,  either  from  intention 
or  accident,  did  not  wipe  fufficiently  clean.  Impreffions  from  fuch 
plates  not  only  want  fharpnefs  and  deamefs,  but  are  generally  recog- 
nifkble  by  the  fmooth  edges;  and  when  thefe  have  become  dirty — as 
before  mentioned — in  printing,  they  fail  to  exhibit  thofe  diagnoftic 
figns  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion  previoufly  defcribed. 

'  r.  The  third  indication  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion  is  the  burr 
obfervabk  in  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt.     This  refults  from  the  artifl. 
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after  completing  his  work,  not  (craping  off  the  grit  of  the  metal  formed 
by  the  needle  and  point,  but  rather  employing  it  for  ftrengthening  the 
ihadows  and  giving  to  them  an  Indian-ink  or  mezzotinto-like  tone- 
Bat  fince  this  metallic  grit  or  burr  on  the  plate  gradually  diiappears 
from  the  frequent  wiping  and  inking  of  the  latter  during  printing,  it 
follows  that  fuch  impreilions  as  have  the  burr  in  greater  force  and 
harmony  fhould  be  regarded  as  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  degree  of 
leflening  of  thefe  qualities  as  indicating  the  fequence  in  which  the  print 
ilTued  from  the  prefs. 

'  d.  Such  prints  as  have  the  '*  Indian-ink-like  tone^  (the  orl^n  of 
which  has  been  fo  fully  dcfcribed  by  Bartfch  in  his  Eflai,  p.  xxxvii.), 
which  is  the  refult  merely  of  manipuladon  during  printing,  are  not  to 
be  included  with  thofe  impreffions  having  burr,  nor  in  no  manner 
of  way  to  be  confidered  as  dependent  on  particular  conditions  of  the 
plates.  As  a  rule  theie  printing  manipulations  were  reibrted  to  by 
Rembrandt  in  the  caie  of  plates  only  which  had  already  loft  fome  of 
their  original  power,  in  order  to  give  greater  depth  and  force  to  the 
ihadows,  and  more  (pirit  and  harmony  to  the  whole  defign.  Such 
impreffions  as  thefe,  even  when  they  have  proceeded  dired  from  the 
artiil,  do  not  belong  to  the  earlieft  proofs  from  the  plates,  and  quite 
recent  iropreflions  produced  in  this  method  from  worn-out  plates  are 

to  be  met  with Many  of  Rembrandt's  original  plates  have  been 

prefer ved  until. modern  times.  Impreffions  from  them  were  publifhed 
by  Bafan,  and  afterwards  by  Jean  and  his  widow  at  Paris.  Ba&n 
coUeded  them  in  a  **  Recueil  de  Quatre  Vingt-cinq  eibmpes  originales 
delT.  et  grav.  par  Rembrandt;"  to  which  he  added  thirty-five  copies, 
by  himlelf  and  Watelet,  of  the  rarer  etchings  of  the  mafler.  Bafan 
charged  96  liv.  for  this  colle£Uon  of  1 20  pieces.  The  later  impreflions 
iHued  by  Jean  are,  as  may  be  readily  underflood,  unprized  by  colledlors.' 
(Nagler,  vol.  iv.  n.  3649.) 

The  lateft  and  moft  complete  monograph  on  Rembrandt's 
etchings  is  that  by  M.  Charles  Blanc  (Bibl.  6).»  We  (hall 
follow  here,  however,  in  referring  to  examples  of  the  mailer, 
the  fmaller  and  earlier  work  of  Wilfon  (Bibl.  73).  This  is 
bafed  on  the  well-known  work  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3).  Though 
we  fafely  fay  to  the  collector,  ^  Buy  anything  of  Rembrandt  in 

*  Two  delightfiil  volumet,  which  Aould  be  fecured  by  the  colIcAor  before 
,^^  become  coftly  and  difficult  ofacquifidon. 
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fair  condition' — except  mere  fiuicy  ftates — it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  draw  his  attention  to  fuch  pieces  of  the  mafter  as 
have  elicited  particular  notice  from  his  profefled  critics  and 
admirers. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  fignalifes,  from  among  the  fubjeAs 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  Abraham  fending  away  Hagar  and 
Ifhmael  (W.  37),  as  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  beauty  of 
expreffion,  defign,  delicacy,  and  richnefs  of  work  and  chiaro- 
fcuro.  The  fame  critic  refers  to  Jofeph  telling  his  Dream 
(W.  41)  as  being  very  well  etched,  highly  fmifhed,  of  admir- 
able compofition,  in  which  thirteen  figures  are  well  grouped 
in  a  fmall  fpace.  This  etching,  we  may  remark,  was  much 
thought  of  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author.  David  on  his 
Knees  (W.  45),  which  Clauffin  regarded  as  *  un  des  plusfaibUs 
de  Voewure^  and  Mr.  Wilfon  as  a  piece  ^  not  well  executed, 
and  poflefTes  but  little  tafte,'  M.  Blanc  coniiders  *  comme  un  des 
meilleurs:  In  Tobit  Blind  (W.  46)  the  latter  declares  the 
chief  figure  to  be  as  ftriking  and  as  naturally  expreffive  as  the 
fine  figure  of  Ely  mas  in  Raphael's  cartoon.  Mr.  Hamerton 
draws  attention  to  the  *  Prefentation  in  Rembrandt's  dark 
manner'  (W.  55)  as  being  very  fine,  though  heavily  inked. 
It  has  certainly  a  mofl  wonderful  and  weird  efFed  in  fuch  a 
magnificent  impreffion  as  the  one  in  the  coUe&ion  at  the 
Bridfh  Mufeum.  You  feel  as  if  you  could  gaze  and  gaze  for 
ever  on  its  dark  and  vague  folemnity.  Mr.  Hamerton  refers 
to  Chrifl  Preaching  (W.  71),  of  which,  as  an  example  of 
genuine  etcher's  work,  an  early  impreffion  is  unexceptionable. 
The  Refurredlion  of  Lazarus  (W.  77),  a  large  arched  piece 
finely  executed,  is  now  extremely  rare  in  the  form  of  early 
impreffion.  M.  Blanc  naturally  praifes  very  highly  the  power, 
or  rather  the  phantafmagoric  effed,  of  the  light  and  ihade,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  defign  and  the  wonderful  expreffion 
of  the  figures.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  obferves,  it  has  been 
remarked  that — 

'  Chrift  appears  in  this  print  of  Rembrandt  as  an  enchanter.  There 
is  (bme  truth  in  the  obfervation.  But  reference  fhould  be  made  to  the 
text  of  the  Gofpel  of  Saint  John,  where  it  may  be  found  written  in 
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connexion  with  Mary,  the  fitter  of  Lazarus,  *'  When  Jefus  therefore 
iaw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  alfo  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he 
groaned  in  the  fpirit  and  was  troubled.  Jefus  therefore,  again  groaning 
in  himielf,  cometh  to  the  grave."  It  appears  to  me  that  Rembrandt, 
after  peru£d  of  this  deicription,  fought  to  represent  the  miracle  of 
Chrift  as  the  marvellous  effedl  of  iuperhuman  magnetifm,  of  a  fublime 
incantation.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  170.) 

The  print  of  greateft  celebrity  is  Chrift  Healing  the  Sick 
(W.  78).  Need  we  allude  to  its  wonderful  compofition,  the 
magical  technic,  its  whole  attradive  beauty?  The  fpirit  of 
Rembrandt  is  in  every  line,  revealing  itfelf  in  the  £iinteft 
gradations.  As  M.  Blanc  obferves,  ^  The  execution  has  here 
only  to  follow  the  delicacy  of  the  fentiment ;  the  **  point"  is 
guided  not  by  the  hand,  but  by  the  heart.'  According  to 
Mn  Hamerton, — 

*  there  are  ieveral  other  plates  by  Rembrandt  at  leaft  equal  to  this  in 
ardftic  quality;  but  from  its  laige  dimenfions  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
finilh,  as  well  as  the  imprefliveneis  of  the  fubjed  and  the  force  with 
which  the  fcene  is  realifed,  the  Hundred-Guilder  print  is  ufually  con- 

fidered  the  moft  important  work  of  the  mafter There  is  a  good 

deal  of 'Mry-point"  in  it  toward  the  left.  Rembrandt  removed  the 
httrr  in  his  more  finifhed  prooft,  as  it  probably  deilroyed  the  balance 
of  the  chiaro-fcuro.  Neverthelefs,  the  market  price  of  thefe  early 
impreffions  with  the  burr  is  much  higher  than  the  after  and  improved 
— qu9ad  artiilic  tScSt — pktes.'    (Bibl.  27.) 

Mr.  Hamerton  particularly  notes  the  various  degrees  of 
finifli  fkilfully  united  here  in  the  fame  plate,  as  well  as  the 

*  rapid,  mafterly  work  in  naked  line,'  in  W.  81  and  84.  We 
may  recall  to  mind  that  an  impreffion  of  Chrift  Healing  the 
Sick,  in  the  firft  ftate — one  of  the  eight  only  known — was 
bought  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1867,  for  1180/.;  this  was  refold, 
on  his  death  in  1868,  for  iioo/.;  while  another  impreffion, 
of  a  later  time,  brought  270/.  only. 

The  largeft  of  Rembrandt's  prints  is  the  Ecce  Homo 
(W.  82) ;  it  is  more  than  21  inches  high,  by  above  17  inches 
broad  ;  a  fine  impreffion   *  is  very  fcarce,   and  is  highly  ef- 
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teemed ;  there  are  many  fine  heads  in  it,  and  it  is  extremely 
well  executed,  producing  a  great  effe£t/  (Wilfon.)  No 
claim  can  be  laid,  of  courfe,  by  this  wonderful  production 
to  be  confidered  an  example  of  pure  etching,  there  being 
too  much  of  the  work  of  the  graver  in  it  for  that.  As 
an  example  of  Rembrandt's  mixed  technic,  it  is  well  worth 
ftudy,  fhowing,  as  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  the  limits  to 
fize  of  plate  which  etching  neceffitates,  and  on  the  other 
how  we  can  be  led  away  from  dwelling  on  the  incapacity 
here  involved,  by  the  marvellous  capabilities  of  etching  within 
its  legitimate  range.  And  what  a  luxurious  piece  of  work, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  ! — how  fine  its  compofition  !  Alluding 
to  the  advantages  of  a  low  horizon^  Fufeli  obferves, — 

*  What  gives  fublimity  to  Rembrandt's  **  Eccc  Homo"  more  than 
this  principle  ? — a  compofition  which^  though  complete,  hides  in  its 
grandeur  the  limits  of  its  icenery.  Its  form  is  a  pyramid,  whole  top 
is  loft  in  the  (ky,  and  its  ba(e  in  tumultuous,  murky  waves.  From  the 
fluduating  crowds  who  inundate  the  bafe  of  the  tribunal  we  rife  to 
Pilate,  furrounded  and  perplexed  by  the  varied  ferocity  of  the  fan- 
guinary  iynod  to  whofe  reroorielefs  gripe  he  furrenders  his  wand ;  and 
from  him  we  afcend  to  the  fubliroe  refignation  of  innocence  in  Chrift, 
and,  regardlefs  of  the  roar,  iecurely  repofe  on  His  countenance.  Such 
is  the  grandeur  of  a  conception  which  in  its  blaze  abfbrbs  the  abomin- 
able details  of  materials  too  vulgar  to  be  mentioned.  Had  the  materials 
been  equal  to  the  conception  and  compofition,  the  "  Ecce  Homo"  of 
Rembrandt,  even  unfupported  by  the  magic  of  its  light  and  ihade 
or  his  fpell  of  colours,  would  have  been  an  afTemblagc  of  fuperhuman 
powers.' 

In  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (W,  104)  the  force  of  ex- 
preffion  has  been  carried,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Blanc,  *  to  its 
uttermoft  limits;'  while  Hamerton  believes  that  this  piece 
*  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  great  typical  examples  of  what 
etching  may  be  and  ought  to  be.'  Our  Lord  before  Pilate 
(W.  80),  Our  Lord  crucified  between  the  Two  Thieves 
(W,  81),  and  certain  ftates  of  St.  Jerome:  Unfinifhed  (W. 
109),  are  wonderful  eiFeds  of  light  and  ihade. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  to  etch  a  good   portrait  is 
difficult.       Of    the    few   perfons   who    have   overcome    the 
difficulty,  Rembrandt   has   done   fb   in  the  moft  fatisfadory 
manner.      Some   of   his   larger  heads   are   among  the   fined 
of  his  works,  and  of  thefe  the   portrait  of  Ephraim  Bonus 
(W.  280)  is  ufually  reckoned  the  beft  of  all.     The  face  is 
full  of  expreffion,  and  the  chiaro-fcuro  has  a  mafterly  efFeiSl. 
It  is  very  rare,  not  more  than  three  impreffions  of  the  firft 
date  being  known.     Of  thefe  one  is  at  A mfterdam,  another 
in  the  cabinet   of  Mr.  Holford,  and   a   third    in   the  Britifh 
Mufeum.    An  impreffion  of  Ephraim  Bonus  brought  65/.  lox. 
at  Mr.  Palmer*s  fale,  i868.     We  had  lately  one  in  our  hands 
for  which  250/.  were  afked.     The  portraits  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Haaring  (W.  276,  277),  of  J.  C.  Sylvius  (W.  282), 
Wtenbogardus  (W.  281),  Lutma  (W.  278),  and  Clement  de 
Jonghe  (N.  274),  are  of  very  high  character.     To  thefe  may 
be  added  thofe  wonderful  examples  of  chiaro-fcuro,  the  Bur- 
gomafter  Six  (W.  287)  and  Dr.  Fauftus  (W.  272).     Among 
the   portraits  of  himfelf  which  Rembrandt  etched  are  fome 
beautiful   fpecimens   of  technic   and   expreffion  in  drawing: 
fuch,  ^.  ^.,  as  W.  20, 18,  23,  21.     The  portrait  of  the  Great 
Jewifli  Bride  (W.  337),  A  Naked  Woman  feen  from  Behind 
(W.  202),  the  Landfcapes  (W.  209,  210,  220,  221,  and  230), 
along  with  the  Damier  or  Shell  (W.  156),  are    particularly 
noteworthy,  as  affording  proofs  of  Rembrandt's  fkill  in  various 
departments.    But  a  fpecification  of  all  the  matter's  fuccefsful 
efforts  is  impoffible :  of  fuch  as  we  have  alluded  to  we  may 
add  that,  at  Mr.  Palmer's  fale  in  1868,  the  following  prices 
were  obtained  for  them  : — ^An  impreffion  in  the  firfl  ftate  of 
the  Ecce  Homo,  71/. ;  Lutma,  84/. ;  Uytenbogaert,  27/.  lOj. ; 
Three  Trees,  87/.     At  the  fale  of  the  Hippifley  CoUedion, 
which    immediately   followed    that   of  the    Palmer   Cabinet, 
Rembrandt  leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill  brought  47/. ;  Rembrandt 
Drawing,  40/. ;  Lutma,  80/. ;  AfTellyn,  150/. ;  Six,  121/. ;  and 
the  Great  Jewifli  Bride,  140/.     At  the  fale  of  Baron  Maro- 
chetti's    prints,  1868,   the   Three  Trees   realifed   40/.  lOf. ; 
Village  on  a  High  Road,  i{/.  51. ;  Arched  Landscape,  10/.  lOs, 
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An  impreffion  of  the  Burgomafter  Six,  of  the  fecond  ihite,  fold 
at  the  difperfion  of  M.  Aroferena's  cabinet  for  above  250/.* 
All  the  above  pieces  were,  of  courfe,  fine  impreffions  in  high 
condition. 

Moft  of  Rembrandt's  prints,  in  one  or  other  of  their 
dates,  have  either  ^  Rt  fecit '  or  '  Rembrandt  fecit '  on  them ; 
to  which  is  frequently  added  a  date.  The  fignature  is  occa- 
fionally  (o  loft  in  the  technic  as  not  to  be  fatisfadorily 
decipherable,  and  fometimes  it  is  written  the  reverie  way. 
Of  many  of  the  pieces  copies  are  about,  fome  of  which  are 
comparatively  coarfe,  and  not  likely  to  deceive  ;  others  are 
highly  deceptive,  againft  which  the  more  experienced  have  to 
be  on  their  guard.  The  beft  copies  of  Rembrandt  are  faid 
to  be  thofe  by  Solomon  Savry,  who  made  a  very  deceptive 
one  of  Renier  Anfloo  (W.  273).  The  large  Refurreftion  of 
Lazarus  was  fo  clofely  copied  by  Denon,  in  1785,  that  the 
copy  has  pafTed  for  the  original ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  copy 
of  the  Advocate  Tolling  of  fuch  merit  as  may  deceive  a 
colledor  who  is  not  remindful  of  the  fignature.  (See  '  Rem- 
brandt and  his  Works,'  by  John  Burnet,  edited  by  H.  Murray, 
1859.)  Of  another  famous  work  of  Rembrandt,  viz.  the 
Goldweigher  (W.  283),  there  is  an  excellent  copy  by  Captain 
Baillie;  while  of  his  fmaller  pieces  and  The  Beggars  there 
are  copies  innumerable,  ever  waiting  for  the  infpe£Uon  of  the 
inexperienced  colledlor,  who  has  likewife  to  proted  himfelf 
from  modern  impreffions  of  the  original,  and  often  reworked 
plates.  As  we  write  we  have  before  us  a  ^  cutting'  from  a 
number  of  the  *  Saint  James's  Chronicle'  for  the  year  1768. 
It  is  to  the  following  effedl: — 

*  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  J.  Chronicle. 

*  Sir, — As  a  Rage  (eems  to  prevail  for  old  Prints,  Etchings,  &c.,  it 
may  be  right  to  inform  the  Pablick  that  an  Englifh  Gentleman  who 
refides  at  Bruflels  amuies  himfelf  in  etching  copies  of  Rembrant  and 

*  At  Meflrs.  Sotheby's,  early  this  year,  an  impreflion  of  the  Three  Trees  brought 
113/.    The  fame  had  produced  at  the  Hippifley  £At  83/. 
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fach  Sort  ofWork,  and,  having  a  Rolling-Preis  in  his  Houie,  fiirnifhes 
his  Friends  and  the  Publick  with  a  great  Variety  of  new  Editions, 
bearing  however  the  old  Dates  i  and  now  and  then  I  fuppoie  the 
Dcletanti  are  delighted  in  procuring yr//^  imprejjions  of  old  Mafters,  for 
it  is  a  Hazard  whether  they  know  the  genuine  from  the  ipurious. 

*  Rembrant's  Ghost.' 

An  advertifement  from  another  newfpaper,  of  the  date 
January  1 768,  is  as  follows : — 

*  Lately  engraved  by  an  artift  from  Paris,  and  publiihed  by  Mr. 
B0YDBLL9  a  copy  of  that  celebrated  Print  the  Gold  Weigher  of 
Rembrandt,  which  is  not  only  efleemed  as  one  of  the  greateft  Rarities, 
but  admired  alfb  by  the  Connoifleurs  in  Preference  to  all  the  other 
Portraits  of  The  eminent  Mailer  for  the  ftriking  Efie£l,  the  Delicacy  of 
the  Touch,  the  Richneis  of  the  Compofition,  and  the  Propriety  of  the 
Chara6ler. 

'  The  Performer  and  Publifher  intreat  the  Favour  of  the  Virti)o(i 
and  Lovers  of  Prints  carefully  to  examine  this  Work,  and  compare  it 
not  only  againfl  another  Imitation,  but  al(b  with  the  Original.  For 
this  Purpofe  Mr.  Boydell  is  furnifhed  with  an  Original  Print  (which 
has  (old  for  upwards  of  Twenty  Guineas),  as  alfo  with  the  other  two 
Copies,  whereby  the  Curious  will  be  enabled  the  more  readily  to 
decidcion  the  Merit  of  the  Performance.  It  is  printed  on  the  fineft 
thick  India<Paper,  and  none  but  chofen  Impreifions  delivered  out  at 
One  Guinea  each.  To  be  had  at  Mr.  Boydell's,  the  Corner  of  Iron- 
monger Lane,  Cheapfide,  and  at  Mr.  Robfbn*s,  Bookieller,  in  Bond 
Street.' 

Mr.  Maberly  thus  wrote  in  1844 : — 

'Great  intereft  and  well-merited  admiration  have  been  recently 
excited  by  an  etching  executed  by  a  lady  amateur,  but  not  publiflied. 
It  b  highly  creditable  to  her  tafte  and  talent,  being  fo  excellent  a  copy 
of  Rembrandt's  Mill  that  none  but  ikilful  judges  are  able  to  diftinguifh 
It  from  the  original.' 

We  have  little  doubt  the  colledor  will  join  us  in  wifli- 
ing  that  fuch  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  the  before- 
mentioned  would  find  fome  other  fource  of  amufement  and 
profit  than  that  of  making  counterfeit  copies  of  the  etchings 
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of  great  mailers.  By  thefe  adepts  in  imitation,  and  the  many 
worn-out  old,  and  retouched  new  impreflions,  the  young  col- 
ledor  is  fo  liable  to  be  deceived  that  we  would  advife  him,  in 
refpeft  to  Rembrandt,  to  avoid,  at  firft,  taking  a  fingle  ftep  on 
his  own  refponfibility  alone.  Nothing  will  more  annoy  him 
than  to  find  he  has  been  feduced  into  purchafing  a  modern 
impreffion,  or  but  a  very  fecond-rate  original,  when  by  waiting 
a  little  longer  he  might  have  fecured  a  defirable  one  at 
but  a  flight  advance  in  price.  The  more  prudent  plan  will 
be,  therefore,  to  alTure  fome  well-known,  honourable  dealer 
that  he  muft  depend  both  on  his  judgment  and  honour  in  the 
fele£lion  of  Rembrandts  for  the  cabinet. 


Antoni  Van  Dyck.     Born,  Antwerp,  1599  >  ^*^^> 

London,  1641. 

(Hermann  Weber^  Bibl.  69.) 

Next  to  the  portraits  etched  by  Rembrandt  come  thofe  by 
Van  Dyck  for  energy,  expreflion,  and  freedom  of  work.  How 
able  Van  Dyck  could  be  in  other  departments  is  (hown  by 
his  Chrift  Mocked.  Of  him  as  an  etcher  Mr.  Hamerton 
writes, — 

'  One  of  the  great  princes  of  the  art^  a  royal  mailer^  who  is  to  be 

ipoken  of  only  with  the  mofl  profound  refpe6l He  had  all  the 

great  qualities — perfe6l  freedom  and  exquifite  refinement — uied  the 
needle  with  ea(e  and  grace,  and  reftrained  or  tempered  his  maflerly 

force  with  a  cultivated  fcvcrity Study  everything  of  Van  Dyck 

with  fcrupulous  care.' 

This  matter's  etchings  confift  chiefly  of  portraits  of  the 
more  eminent  artifts  of  his  own  time,  after  his  own  defigns. 
Little  attentive  (fays  Bryan)  to  the  minutene&  or  neatnefs  of 
his  execution,  his  point  is  animated,  with  a  vigour  and  energy 
which  are  perhaps  without  example.  But  to  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  what  Van  Dyck  could  do,  it  is  necefliary  that 
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the  fir/i  ^  dates'  of  his  prints  be  feen ;  for  the  original  plates 
were  fubfequently  worked  upon  and  ^  finiOied  up'  by  Bolfwert, 
Meyflens,  and  other  Flemiih  engravers,  with  the  burin.  Little 
more  than  the  head  was  ever  completed  by  Van  Dyck ;  and 
even  this  part  the  barbarians  would  not  leave  alone,  but 
attempted  to  improve  it !  In  the  impreffions  ufually  met  with 
of  the  Van  Dyck  portraits  the  print  is  a  heavy-finiihed  work, 
having  loft  all  fpirit  and  delicacy  of  touch,  but  the  fire  and 
enei^  of  the  expreffion  and  charader  ftill  remain ;  thefe  the 
Flemiih  engravers  could  not  fmother. 

Dupleffis  regards  Van  Dyck  as  much  inferior  in  his  com- 
politions  to  what  he  is  in  his  portraits ;  the  Chrift  crowned 
with  Thorns,  and  Titian  with  his  Miftrefs,  by  no  means 
illuftrating  the  full  power  of  the  artift  as  an  etcher.  The 
technic  of  the  compofitions,  Dupleffis  thinks,  is  carried  too  far, 
the  forms  being  furcharged  with  lines  and  the  pure  paper  not 
being  allowed  to  play  a  fufficient  part  in  the  production  of 
the  flefh  tones.  The  portrait  of  Vorfterman  Hamerton  calls 
^  magnificent,'  but  obferves  that  the  background  is  not  very 
good,  and  that,  whenever  Van  Dyck  falls  into  anything  like 
mechanifm,  it  is  fure  to  be  in  a  background. 

The  following  pieces  of  the  mafter  are  highly  efteemed  : 
Chrift  crowned  with  Thorns,  Titian  and  his  Miftrefs;  the 
portraits  of  J.  Snellincx,  P.  Pontius,  L.  Vorfterman,  A.  Van 
Noort,  J.  Breughel,  and  J.  Sutterman.  The  early  proofs  of 
Van  Dyck's  etchings  have  greatly  increafed  in  value  of  late 
years.  At  Mr.  Seguier's  fale  in  1844  they  averaged  —  we 
quote  from  Mr.  Hamerton — from  3/.  to  8/.  each,  and  were 
then  thought  to  be  very  dear ;  while  at  recent  auctions  they 
have  produced  fums  varying  from  8/.  to  30/.  Mr.  Marftiall's 
fet,  which  a  few  years  ago  might  have  brought—  fays  Mr, 
Hamerton — 8o/.or  90/.,was  knocked  down  at  his  fale,  in  1864^ 
for  400/. 
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Ferdinand  Bol,  born  Dordtrecht^  1611 ; 
died,  Amfterdaniy  1681^ 

(Bartfch,  Bibl.  3,  vol.  ii.) ; 

was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  executed  flxteen  etchings  after 
the  manner  of  his  great  inftru£lor.  Thefe  pieces  are  well 
thought  of,  Bol's  needle  having  been  managed  in  a  free  and 
vigorous  way,  and  his  treatment  of  light  and  fhade  being 
pidlurefque  and  judicious.  One  or  two  of  his  heads  might 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  fmaller  works  by  Rembrandt.  The 
following  pieces  may  be  recommended.  Abraham's  Sacrifice, 
the  Philofopher  with  Spectacles  in  his  hand,  the  Philofopher 
with  a  large  Beard,  and  the  Woman  with  a  Pear.  The  latter 
piece  being  particularly  fine.  ^  F.  Bol  fee./  or  ^  f/  is  the 
iignature  moilly  on  his  prints. 

Jan  Livens  (or  Lievens).     Born,  Leyden,  1607; 

died,  ?  1663; 

was  another  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  Rembrandt,  fome  of  whofe 
works  he  copied,  though  he  likewife  etched  after  his  own 
defigns.  Certain  of  the  latter  etchings  are  (b  excellent  as  to 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  little  inferior  in  technic  to  the 
work  of  Rembrandt  himfelf.  The  latter  artiil  and  Livens 
are  thought  to  have  iludied  together.  Livens'  print  of  the 
Raifing  of  Lazarus  has  been  confidered  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs 
in  defign,  the  compofition  of  the  large  piece  by  Rembrandt. 
The  efFed  of  the  former,  as  difplayed  in  a  pidlure  of 
the  fubjedt  by  Livens,  exhibited  a  year  or  fo  back  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Old  Mailers,  was  weird  and 
folemn  in  the  extreme.  Livens'  pieces  number  about  fixty. 
Though  firft  etched,  they  are  generally  finifhed  with  the 
graver.  Many  have  the  artift's  name  in  full,  others  1  L  only  on 
them,  H..  The  portraits  of  Heinflus,  Gouter,  Bonus,  and  of 
a  Man  with  a  furred  cap,  may  be  recommended,  along  with  the 
before-mentioned  Raifing  of  Lazarus.  The  fecond  volume  of 
Bartfch  (Bibl.  3)  includes  the  works  of  this  engraver. 
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Jan  Georg  van  Vliet.     Born,  Delft  ?  1610 ; 
worked  from  1631  to  1635. 

This  mafter  was  likewife  a  follower  of  Rembrandt.  His 
etchings,  notwithftanding  conliderable  faults  of  drawing  and  of 
arrangement  of  drapery,  are  forcible  and  attradive.  Early 
impreffions  are  coveted  by  that  colle£lor  who  places  pidorial 
efFed  higher  than  rigid  corredbiefs.  Van  Vliet  diligently 
finiflied  off  his  pieces  with  the  dry-point,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  pidorial  efFe6l  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  etchings  of 
Livens.  But  his  broad  and  ftrong  fhadows  are  often  mono- 
tonous and  contraft  harlhly  and  formally  with  the  high  and 
expanfive  light.  Some  critics  think  Van  Vliet*s  beft  works  to 
be  thofe  he  copied  after  Rembrandt. 

Nagler  allots  to  this  mafter  nearly  one  hundred  pieces. 
Of  thefe,  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  Sufannah  and  the  Elders, 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Cave,  the  Brothel,  the  Peafant's  Feaft, 
Buft  of  a  Man  with  his  ftice  in  Shadow,  and  Buft  of  a  Man 
with  a  Turban  and  Aigrette,  are  worthy  of  fele6lion.  Van 
Vliet's  Beggars  are  widely  known.  Some  of  the  mafter's 
original  plates  were  in  England  in  1826,  and  impreffions  were 
then  taken  from  them.  (See  Nagler,  v.  iii.  n.  1 1.)  Van  Vliet's 
pieces  are  fometimes  ligned  with  his  name,  and  at  other  times 
marked  with  a  cipher  formed  by  the  capitals  J  G  V,  placed 

one  over  the  other,  J^ 

The  fecond  volume  of  Bartfch  (Bibl.  3)  includes  a  long 
lift  of  Van  Vliet's  works. 


Adriaan  van  Ostade.     Born,  Liibeck,  1610 ; 
died,  Amfterdam,  1685. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  349.     Alfo,  Faucheux,  Gaedertz,  and 

Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1464.) 

Though  not  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  yet,  from  all  his  art-life 
having  been  palTed  in  Holland,  and  from  his  fubje<5ls  being 
of  a  domeftic  and  local  character,  Oftade  is  univerfally  placed 
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in  the  Dutch  fchool.  He  is  everywhere  known  as  a  moft 
able  and  genial  painter,  and  to  the  iconophilift,  in .  particular, 
as  an  etcher  of  firft  rank.  A  fine  fet  of  the  etchings  of 
this  mafter  muft  always  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  cabinet.  There  are  critics,  however,  who  regard  the 
technic  of  Oftade  as  nothing  very  particular,  and  confider 
his  ftrength  to  have  been  in  compofition  and  expreifion.  Mr. 
Hamerton,  for  example,  remarks, — 

'  His  execution  is  gcxxl  and  (bund  in  its  way,  but  quite  fimpley  lack- 
ing the  great  refources  of  Rembrandt.  His  &me  depends  more  on  his 
truth  to  peafant  life  and  his  clever  compofition.* 

Mr.  Gilpin  alfo  writes,  ^  His  etchings  abound  in  humour 
and  exprei&on  in  which  lies  their  merit.  They  have  little  befides 
to  recommend  them.'  Admitting  that  Oftade  is  unfurpafled 
in  natural  chara£lerifticnefs  of  his  compofitions  and  in  that 
peculiar  power  firft  alluded  to  by  Defcamps,  viz.,  the  de- 
taching his  figures  fo  as  to  allow  the  fpedator  to  walk  around 
them  as  it  were,  we  cannot  think  fo  lightly  of  his  technic 
as  do  fome  perfons.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  very  boldly  and 
freely  etched,  whilft  the  work  in  others  is  touched  often  in  the 
moft  tender  and  refined  way.  Though  all  his  prints  may  not 
entitle  him  to  be  confidered  quoad  technic  a  mafterly  and  repre- 
fentative  etcher,  there  are  fome  which  afTuredly  do.  His  free 
and  facile  needle,  the  truthful  expref&on  of  his  figures,  and  his 
dexterous  compofition  taken  all  together,  may  be  faid  to  have 
raifed  Oftade's  etchings  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  eftimation 
of  moft  connoifTeurs.  Independent  of  thefe  intrinfic  excellencies, 
Oftade's  prints  are  coveted  from  their  appealing  to  the  general 
tafte,  for  no  portfolio  of  the  cabinet  is  more  popular  on  the 
common  table  of  a  winter's  eve  than  that  containing  the  Dutch 
etchers,  with  Oftade  at  their  head. 

'  Early  ftates^'  writes  Mr.  Hamerton,  *  of  Oftade's  etchings  are  now 
of  great  value,  and  have  rifen  much  in  the  market  during  the  laft 
twenty  years.  In  1838,  Mr.  Wilfon's  fet  fold  for  105/.  Mr.  Seguier 
afterwards  gave  159/.  its.  for  the  fame  iet,  which  was  fold  again  in 
1 844  for  309/.  1 5/.,  and  again  in  1 846,  for  500/.  It  is  now  worth 
a  1000/.,  ten  times  its  value  twenty  years  ago.' 
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Between  fifty  and  lixty  pieces  are  known  as  belonging  to 
the  mafter,  and  of  many  of  thefe  feveral  ^  ftates '  exift.  It 
makes  much  difference  to  (bme  of  the  works  of  Oflade 
whether  they  are  feen  in  fine  or  only  in  fecond-rate  impref- 
fions.  La  tendreiTe  champetre  (B.  11)  is  quite  another 
thing  in  fuch  ah  impreffion  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  in  one  as  generally  met  with.  In  the  latter  all 
the  fine  work  in  the  face  of  the  woman  has  vanifhed.  Oftade 
is  one  of  thofe  mafters  whofe  every  piece  may  be  defired.  But 
it  will  be  unadvifable  for  the  novice  to  trouble  himfelf  about 
different  flates.  We  pardcularife  the  following  works  as  being 
good  examples  of  the  matter.  La  Famille  (B.  46)  is  often 
confidered  as  his  chef-^* oeuvre^  but  preference  is  given  by 
others  to  La  Goute  (B.  50).  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Player 
(B.  8)  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hamerton  as  a  marked  example  of 
a  careful  rendering  of  the  folds  of  drefs.  The  Walking  Couple 
(B.  24),  and  Three  Grotefque  figures  (B.  28),  are  good 
examples  of  Oflade's  more  fine  and  delicate  work.  In  the 
Goffips  (B.  12),  and  Mother  and  Children  (B.  14),  there  is 
much  chara£ter  and  expreffion,  as  likewife  in  the  Man  exa- 
mining an  Empty  Bottle  (B.  15).  In  the  Pig-Killers  (B.  41), 
a  curious  night  efFe£l,  with  artificial  light,  may  be  feen  ;  while 
the  Spedacle  Seller  (B.  29),  and  the  Violin  Player  (B.  45), 
are  general  favourites.  Mr.  Hamerton  recommends  a  young 
etcher  to  fludy  the  Bufl  of  an  old  Peafant  with  a  pointed  Cap, 
and  the  Smoker  in  an  Oval.  But  we  might  cite  nearly  every 
one  of  Oflade's  etchings  as  pofTefling  fome  fpecial  attradion. 
His  pieces  are  often  figned  *  A.  V.  Oflade,*  fometimes  they 
are  marked  with  a  monogram  formed  by  the  capitals  A  and  V, 

by  the  fide  of  which  is  a  fmaller  O,  \/ylO,^  Numerous  and 
deceptive  copies  of  Oflade's  etchings  are  in  the  market.  Of 
thefe  copies,  thofe  of  Deuchar  are  very  good,  but  they  are 
mofUy  figned  with  his  name.  The  fludent  cannot  do  better 
than  fupplement  the  article  on  Oflade  in  Bartfch  (vol.  i.)  with 
that  of  Nagler  (Bibl.  48,  vol.  i.  n,  1464.) 
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CoRNBLis  Bega.     Born^  Haarlem,  1620 ;  died, 

Haarlem,  1664. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  v.  p.  223.) 

This  mafter,  when  judged  of  through  fine  impreffions  of 
his  works,  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  great  proficient  in 
the  ufe  of  the  needle,  and  fecond  to  Oflade  only  in  the  fpirit 
and  charadler  of  his  deflgns.  Some  of  Bega's  etchings  are 
worthy  of  Oflade  himfelf.  In  examining  the  valuable  feries  of 
Dutch  etchings  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  the  amateur  cannot 
fail  of  being  ftruck  by  the  force  and  beauty  with  which  Bega 
there  appears.  His  contrafl  of  light  and  fhade  is  fometimes 
harfh,  more  middle  tones  being  defirable,  but  his  chiaro«fcuro 
is  yet  often  fine,  and  there  is  much  nature  and  eafe  in  his 
compofitions.  Bartfch  alludes  to  36  pieces  by  the  mafler. 
Of  thefe  B.  11,  13,  19,  31,  and  32,  may  be  fpecially 
noticed.  Le  Cabaret  (B.  35)  is  alluded  to  by  Hamerton  as 
*  a  brilliant  and  efFedlive  plate,'  and  the  Femme  portant  la 
Cruche  (B.  9),  as  being  *  the  moft  delicate  bit  of  work  by 
Bega,*  with  '  the  drefe  very  accurately  accentuated.*  B.  19 
has  been  executed  entirely  with  the  *  dry-point,'  which  has 
been  ufed  likewife  in  B.  25  and  31. 


CoRNELis  DusART  (or  Du  Sart).     Born,  Haarlem,  1665  ; 

died,  Haarlem,  1704; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  465  ;) 

Was  a  pupil  of  A.  van  Oflade,  and  etched  about  twenty-fix 
pieces  of  much  fpirit  and  humour,  with  a  very  efFeftive  needle. 
His  Dancing  Dog  (B.  11),  and  the  dark  flate  of  the  Violin 
Player  (B.  15),  are  very  able  works.  His  largefl  plate  is 
B.  16,  or  the  Village  Feftival.  B.  5,  7,  and  10,  may  be 
fpecifically  referred  to. 
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There  exift  feveral  pieces  on  which  either  the  name  or  the 
cipher  of  David  Teniers  exifts.  Some  may  be  fairly  con(i- 
dered  the  zStuaX  work  of  either  the  father  or  fon,  who  bears 
this  name.  Of  others  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  whom  they 
really  belong,  for  C.  Boel  and  F.  van  den  Wyngaerde,  not  to 
fpeak  of  other  contemporaries,  copied  both  the  pidlures  and 
etchings  of  the  two  Teniers,  and  to  which  copies  they  fre- 
quently attached  the  names  of  the  original  artifts.  Thefe 
Teniers  prints  may  be  at  firft  paffed  by,  as  may  likewife  the 
works  of  Karel  de  Moor,  who  etched  a  few  pieces  in  a 
delicate  and  clever  manner.    ' 


Paul  Potter.     Born,  Enkhuifen,  1625  ;  died,  Amfterdam, 

1654. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  39.) 

With  this  well-known  name  we  introduce  thofe  etchers 
who  have  excelled  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  lower  animals. 
Among  thefe  artifts  Paul  Potter  is  pre-eminent  for  the  fpirit 
and  general  truthfulnefs  of  his  deiigns,  but  his  technic  does  not 
ftand  (b  high  in  the  eflimation  of  ibme  critics  as  it  does  in 
that  of  others.  Mr.  Hamerton  admits  that  P.  Potter  has  *  a 
clear,  firm  hand,  fpirit,  but  no  freedom,'  and  is  *  not  of  firfl 
rank :  he  drew  beautifully  with  the  point,  but  does  not  feem 
ever  to  have  underflood  fketching,  and  thoroughly  good 
intelligent  fketching  is  the  foundation  of  great  etching.  Study 
the  Bull,  and  the  three  etchings  of  Horfes.' 

There  are  not  more  than  fourteen  pieces  that  can  be 
afcribed  with  furety  to  this  mafler.  There  are  eight  others 
often  allotted  him,  but  which  fome  think  are  the  work  of 
Jan  Visscher.  The  fignature  *  P.  Potter,'  or  *  Paulus  Potter,* 
with  a  date,  is  on  his  pieces.  On  this  mafler  Bryan,  as  well 
as  Bartfch,  may  be  confulted. 
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NicoLAAs  Berchem  (or  Berghem,  or  Class  Pieterszoon 
Berchem).     Born,  Haarlem,  1624;  died,  Haarlem,  1683. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  v.  p.  247.) 

Some  of  the  etchings  of  this  artift  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  as  compofitions  have  more  in  them  than  have  the  defigns 
of  any  other  etchers  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of  Karel  du 
Jardin.  The  atmofphere  and  light  in  (bme  of  Berchem's 
pieces  are  charming.  Hamerton  allows  that  he  has  a  certain 
firmnefs  and  precifion  with  the.  point,  a  certain  neatnefs  and 
elegance  of  feeling,  while  his  fhadows  are  exceedingly  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  his  refle£tions  bright,  but  he  does  not  confider  him  a 
great  etcher,  though  *  he  had  abfolute  manual  fkill.' 

Between  fifty  and  fixty  pieces  are  known  of  the  mafler, 
fome  of  which  are  fcarce,  and  when  in  fine  condition,  command 
high  prices.  Several  of  his  prints  were  ifTued  in  fets ;  of  thefe, 
one  fet  is  known  as  the  Milk-maid's  3ook;  another  as  the 
Woman's  Book ;  and  a  third  as  the  Man's  Book :  from  their 
title-pages  bearing  fuch  figures  on  them.  The  Bag-pipe 
Player  (B.  4)  ;  the  Flute  Player  (B.  6) ;  the  Shepherd  by  the 
Fountain  (B.  8) ;  and  the  Head  of  a  Goat  (B.  19),  may  be 
quoted  as  chara£leriflic  examples  of  the  mafler.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  true  name  and  the  fignatures  on  his  pieces, 
Nagler  (vol.  i.  n.  1794,  1795,  and  vol.  iv.  n.  2337)  fliould 
be  confulted.  Fa£litious  copies  of  Berchem's  prints  are  not 
uncommon,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound  Jan 
VifTcher's  works  with  thofe  of  Berchem.  It  is  but  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  the  prints  of  VifTcher  are  often  admirable 
productions. 


Karel  du  Jardin.     Born,  Amfterdam,  1635  ;  died, 

Venice,  1678  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  161 ;) 

Was  an   eminent   pupil   of  N.    Berchem   and   Paul   Potter. 
His  compofitions  of  Landfcapcs  and  Animals  have  charms, 
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beyond  fuch  as  the  reprefentation  of  cowrs,  fheep,  and  horfes 
only  can  beftow.  Some  of  his  etchings  are  fweet  little  bits, 
{bowing  refined  tafte,  delicate  manipulation,  and  drawing  power. 
But  K.  du  Jardin  does  not  pleafe  everybody.  Mr.  Hamerton 
refufes  to  confider  him  a  good  etcher,  becaufe  ^  he  could  not 
(ketch  well/  his  chiaro-fcuro  is  aflerted  alfo  to  be  weak,  and 
his  work  deftitute  of  local  colour.  In  the  etchings  of  Karel 
du  Jardin,  we  find  traces  of  the  fame  poetry  and  refinement 
that  we  meet  with  in  Both,  Swanevelt,  and  Claude,  and  due, 
in  his  cafe  as  in  theirs,  to  refidence  and  work  in  Italy. 

Karel  du  Jardin  has  left  more  than  fifty  etchings,  fome  of 
which  are  landfcapes,  others  landfcapes  with  cattle,  and  fome  are 
animal  pieces  alone.  The  latter  are,  as  remarked  by  Bartfch, 
chara£lerifed  in  their  forms,  attitudes,  and  movements,  with 
ftriking  truthfulnefs.  ^  K.  Du  Jardin,^  with  a  date,  is  on  moft 
of  the  pieces. 


Adriaan  Van  de  Velde.     Born,  Amfterdam,  1639  ; 

died,  1672; 

(Bartich,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 1  ;) 

Holds  a  good  pofition  as  an  etcher  of  animals.  He  en- 
graved a  few  other  pieces  aUb.  Above  twenty-five  works  are 
attributed  to  him.  They  are  ufually  marked  either  with  the 
initials  A.  V.  V.  f.,  or  A.  V.  Velde,  and  a  date. 


JoHANN  Heinrich  Roos.     Bom,  Otterdorf  (Lower  Rhine), 

1631 }  died,  Frankfurt,  1685  ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  1 3 1 ;) 

Was  another  able  etcher  of  animals,  and  remarkable  for  the 
good  treatment  of  his  light  and  fliade.  Roos  is  confidered 
to  have  rendered  the  wool  of  fheep  and  the  hair  of  goats  more 
truthfully  than  any  other  matter.  The  pretty  backgrounds 
and  landfcape  accefTories  to  his  groups  of  animals,  have  com- 
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bined  to  render  the  etchings  of  Roos  much  fought  for  in  fine 
condition  hy  coUedors.  Between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  of 
this  mafler  are  to  be  met  with.  Many  of  them  were  ilTued 
in  fets  having  the  author's  name,  &c.,  on  a  title-page ;  others 
and  fmgle  etchings  have  occafionally  ^  H.  Roos  f.'  on  them. 

In  addition  to  the  mafters  already  mentioned,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  names  of  Marc  de  Bye,  Peter  de 
Laer,  Dirk  or  Thierry  Stoop,  as  their  owners  were  able 
etchers  of  animals;  but  our  limits  forbid  dwelling  on  them, 
and  oblige  us  to  pafs  to  the  landfcape-etchers  par  exceUenciy  of 
whom  we  fpeak  firft  of — 


Claude  Gell^e  (or  Claude  le  Lorrain  or  de  Lorraine). 
Born,  Chamagne,  1600  ;  died,  Rome,  1678- 1682. 

(Robert-Dumefnil,  Bibl.  62,  vol  i.)* 

Rather  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  thus  wrote  Mr. 
Gilpin, — 

'The  etchings  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  are  below  hb  charadter. 
His  execution  b  bad,  and  theie  is  dirtinefs  in  it  which  di/plea(es ;  his 
trees  are  heavy,  his  lights  feldom  well  mafled,  and  his  dilUnces  only 
(bmetlmes  obierved/  while  '  Perelle  has  great  merit.' 

Were  Mr.  Gilpin  living  and  ftill  believed  what  he  then  faid 
we  fhould  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart.  Our  creed 
is  different.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  etching  not 
lovelier  works  can  be  found  than  fome  of  the  creations  of  the 
needle  of  Claude  Gellee  de  Lorraine.  We  differ  in  toto  to 
Mr.  Wilfon,  when  he  fays  (Catalogue  of  an  Amateur,  p.  253) 
that  Claude's  etchings  ^  are  by  no  means  fo  abundant  in  talent 
as  we  fhould  expe<5l  from  fo  great  a  mafler/     We  affert  that 

*  See  fikewife  the  revifed  Memoir  of  Claude,  by  M.  G.  Dupleflis,  in  vol.  li.  of 
'Le  Peintre-Graveur  Fran9ai8.*  Paris,  1871.  M.  Dupleflti*  article  was  bafed  on 
notes,  ice,  confided  to  him  by  M.  £.  Meaume. 
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one  of  them,  Le  Bouvier  (R.  D.  8),  ftands  almoft  peerlefs 
and  alone;  it  is  unfurpafled,  it  is  perfe£Uy  delicious,  it  is 
the  quinteflfence  of  beauty.  It  ftands  in  the  fame  rank  for 
excellence  as  Diirer's  Adam  and  Eve,  L.  V.  Leyden's  Saul 
playing  before  David,  Rembrandt's  Chrift  healing  the  Sick, 
and  other  mafter-pieces. 

As  we  look  on  it  we  are  forced  from  admiration  of  the 
creating  technic— confummate  and  refined  though  it  be,  and 
eflfential  in  its  chara£ler  to  the  produdion  of  the  whole — into 
worihip  of  fuch  lovelinels  that  makes  us  ^  drunk  with  beauty.' 
^  What  nonfenfe  ! '  the  uninitiated  may  fay.  ^  Is  fuch  really  the 
truth  ?'  the  young  iconophilift  may  afk.  The  former  may  be 
let  reft  in  peace,  but  to  the  latter  we  reply,—- Go  fome  warm 
funny  day  when  body  and  mind  are  in  love  with  languor  and 
repofe,  and  the  feelings  are  attuned  to  a  quiet  idyllic  poetry, 
and  look  upon  the  chief  ^  Le  Bouvier '  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 
If  you  are  not  delighted  as  we  have  been,  we  can  only  pity 
you,  as  we  do  Mr.  Gilpin.  Pafs  from  this  mafter-piece  of 
beauty  to  the  Dance  under  the  Trees  (R.  D.  10)  ;  to  the 
Dance  by  the  Lake  (R.  D.  6) ;  to  the  Setting  Sun  (R.  D. 
15);  and  to  the  Abdudion  of  Europa  (R.  D.  22).  Thefe 
pieces  too,  we  afTure  you,  are  *  jewels  of  the  firft  water/ 
Turn  yet  to  others,  to  fome  in  which  the  Sun  is  fetting  over 
the  Sea,  you  feel  at  once  that^ — 

'  O'er  the  hulhed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws^ 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 
On  old  iEgina's  peak  and  Hydra's  ifle. 
The  God  of  Gladnefs  fheds  his  parting  fmile/ 

Should  it  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  ftudent  to  firft 
know  Claude,  aflfociated  with  the  advantages  which  a  firft- 
rate  cabinet  alone  can  offer,  let  him  beware  of  being  mifled,  and 
deeming  our  praifes  unwarranted.  He  may  be  aflured  Claude 
is  as  we  (ay ;  he  is — a  prince  among  princes.  But  the  col- 
lector may  very  likely  remain  unprovided  with  the  truth, 
fhould  he  form  a  judgment  from  every-day  impreffions  only 
of  the  mafter.      To  learn  what  Claude  did,  firft-clafs  proofs 
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of  his  works  muft  be  fludied ;  thefe  of  fome  half-dozen  of 
his  etchings  are — perfeftion.  Others  of  his  pieces  are  very 
beautiful  indeed — a  few  are  not  anything  beyond  the  common. 
The  later  modern  impreffions  from  retouched  plates,  and  the 
worn-out  older  proofe,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  lovelinefs 
of  fome  of  Claude's  creations. 

Unfortunately  good  early  imprei&ons  of  his  works  are 
fcarce,  and  command  high  prices.  Wealthy  coUeftors  of 
Claude's  works — fmce  all  are  comparatively  fmall  in  iize — 
are  often  not  fatisfied  with  one  fpecimen  alone  of  the  fame 
'  ftate,'  but  will  revel  in  two,  or  even  more,  to  fhow  the  in- 
fluence which  fequence  of  iflue  and  condition  have  on  the 
beauties  of  the  mafter.  Claude  is  one  whofe  works  the  ftudent 
(hould  be  advifed  to  examine  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  taftefiil  connoiflfeur.  M.  Charles  Blanc  remarks 
of  Claude  that  ht 


*  knew  how  to  unite  ftyle  to  fketching.  His  powers,  it  is  true,  extended 
to  landfcape  only,  but  thefe  by  a  wondrous  tranfpofition,  Claude 
brought  down  to  the  ideal,  to  realities ;  the  landfcapes  he  has  etched 
being  (Iriking  without  hizarrerie^  attra£live  without  difbrder.  The 
heavens  are  pure,  the  earth  happy  and  laughing,  and  fhould  the  fun 
be  perceptible,  he  is  calm,  though  glowing,  the  air  fcarcely  trembling 
to  the  evening  breeze.  In  the  prints  of  Claude,  even  when  etching 
eats  away  the  acanthus  of  a  broken  column,  or  the  remains  of  a  ruined 
bridge,  dill  the  ideal  predominates  over  the  pidlurefque,  and  dignity 
continues  to  be  found  where  it  was  unexpected.' 

Mr.  Hamerton,  allowing  the  Claude  had  wonderful  tender- 
nefs  in  handling,  and  great  power  in  obtaining  delicate  tones 
with  very  beautiful  gradations,  is  of  opinion  that — 

'  His  fuperiority  as  an  etcher  is  chiefly  a  technical  fuperiority..  He 
could  lay  a  fliade  more  delicate,  and  with  more  perfedl  gradation  than 
any  other  etcher  of  landfcape ;  he  could  reach  rare  efie£b  of  tranf- 
parency,  and  there  is  an  ineffable  tendemefs  in  his  handling.  Add  to 
the(e  qualities  a  certain  freedom  and  fpirit  in  the  line,  which  ierved 
him  well  in  near  mafles  of  foliage,  and  a  Angular  perfedl  tonality  in  one 
or  two  remarkable  plates,  and  we  have  the  grounds  of  his  immortality 
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as  an  etcher.  He  was  great  in  this  (enfe»  but  not  great  in  a  range  of 
intellectual  perception,  and  his  genius  at  the  beft  is  fbmewhat  femi- 
nme.  He  has  left  a  few  unimportant  and  weak  etchings,  but  he  has 
alio  left  half-a-dozen  maflerpieces  which  the  feverefl  criticifin  mud 
re/pe£l.  One  merit  of  his  is  not  common  in  his  modern  fuccelTors 
— the  extreme  modefty  of  hb  flyle ;  no  etcher  was  ever  lefs  anxious 
to  produce  an  impreffion  of  clevemefs,  and  his  only  objeCl  (eems  to 
have  been  the  fimple  rendering  of  his  ideas.  He  fincerely  loved 
beauty  and  grace,  and  tried  innocently  for  thefe,  until  his  touch 
became  gentler  than  that  of  a  child's  finger,  yet  fb  accomplifhed  that 
the  fhibbom  copper  was  carefied,  as  it  were,  into  a^villing  obedience/ 
(Bibl.  27.) 

It  fhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  Claude's  entire  art  hiflory  is  linked  with  an  Italian  life 
and  education. 

Forty-four  pieces  are  known  as  having  been  etched  by 
this  mafter.  Of  moft  of  thefe  from  two  to  five  ftates  exifl^ 
fome  of  which  are  very  rare.  Several  of  the  pieces  have  the 
artift's  name  in  full  on  them;  others  have  CL.  I.,  or  fome 
fuch  abbreviation;  the  remainder  are  without  mark.  To 
about  half  their  number  a  date  is  attached,  ranging  from  1630 
to  1662.  In  the  firft  volume  of  Robert-Dumefnil  (Bibl.  62), 
may  be  found  plates  giving  full  explanation  of  the  various 
fignatures  of  Claude,  and  of  the  marginal  or  border  lines  of  his 
prints.  The  earlier  ftates  of  the  artift^s  etchings  are  without 
numbers,  and  therefore  a* Claude  before  the  number'  com- 
mands a  high  price. 

Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  more  choice  pieces 
of  the  mafter,  and  it  need  be  added  only  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  feries  of  eleven  from  R.  D.  28  to  38  of  Feu 
d 'Artifice,  the  coUedor  fhould  fecure  every  Claude  he  can 
meet  with  of  good  ftate  and  fatisfa<5lory  condition.  The 
words  of  Robert-Dumeihil  fhould  be  remembered,  viz. : — 

'  Ail  the  prints  engraved  by  this  mafler  belong  to  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  beil  choien  collections.  They  are  fought  after  with  avidity, 
and  good  impreflions  are  rare.     Thcie  latter  alone  teflify  to  the  power 

c  c 
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of  Claude,  and  are  like  diamonds,  pofleffion  of  which  is  difpnted  by 
amateurs  at  prices  often  exceedingly  high.' 

At  Baron  Marochetti's  fale,  in  1868,  the  Campo  Vaccino 
fold  for  10/.  lox. ;  at  that  of  the  Rev.  £.  Goddard,  in  1867, 
the  Setting  Sun  brought  17/.,  and  the  Herd  advancing  in 
Stormy  Weather,  12/.  In  1871,  at  Meflrs.  Sotheby's,  a 
fair  Le  Bouvier  realifed  above  loL  \  30/.  is  often  afked  for 
a  more  choice  impreffion.  Very  fele£t  examples  of  Claude's 
finer  pieces  at  a  fale  of  the  cabinet  of  a  well-known  colledor 
will  command  much  higher  prices  than  thofe  juil  mentioned  ; 
60/.  has  been  given  for  a  fingle  print.  In  parting  from  this 
admirable  mailer,  it  may  be  ilated  that  a  French  engraver 
once  refident  in  Rome — Dominique  Barriere — engraved  with 
the  point  five  or  fix  plates  after  the  compofltions  of  Claude 
Gellee,  and  which  are  fometimes  regarded  by  the  inexperienced 
as  the  etchings  of  Claude  himfelf,  or  as  copies  by  D.  Barriere 
of  his  etchings. 


Jan  Both  ;  Born,  Utrecht,  j6io;  died,  Utrecht,  1650; 

(Bartfchy  vol.  v.  p.  201 ;) 

Was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  but  worked  in  Italy,  pro- 
ducing fifteen  landfcapes  in  fo  maflerly  and  pi£turefque  a  ftyle 
as  to  make  us  regret  he  did  not  leave  more  examples  of  the 
power  of  his  needle.  Throughout  the  etchings  of  J.  Both, 
a  truly  graceful  and  Italian  feeling  predominates;  in  fbme 
of  them  the  gradations  of  light  and  {bade,  the  diftances,  and 
the  fbft,  funny  luminofity  of  the  atmofphere  are  particularly 
agreeable.  The  amateur  can  look  upon  the  works  of  this 
mafler  always  with  pleafure*  Jan  Both  worked  with  and  was 
much  attached  to  his  brother  Andries,  who  etched  a  few 
pieces  of  a  grotefque  chara<5ler. 
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Hermann  Swanevelt.     Bom,  Woerden,  1620 ;  died, 

Rome,  1690. 

(Bardchf  vol.  ii.  p.  249. ) 

This  mafter,  while  at  Rome,  became  a  pupil  of  Claude 
Gellee,  according  to  fome  authorities.  He  is  one  whofe 
works  often  glow  with  Italian  funihine  in  a  dreamy  fort  of 
atmofphere,  and  exprefs  much  grace  and  tendernefs  both  of 
fubjed  and  technic.  Bartfch  defcribes  116  pieces  repre- 
fenting  landfcapes,  ^  in  which  the  fltes,  the  largenefs  of  the 
forms,  the  arrangement  of  the  light  and  (hade,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  foliage,  are  equally  admirable/  Many  of  thefe 
pieces  are  of  extreme  finifh,  and  to  Swanevelt  we  are  indebted 
— in  Bryan's  opinion — 'for  feveral  of  the  moft  beautiful 
etchings  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  portfolios  of  the 
colledor.'  Notwithftanding  our  liking  for  Swanevelt,  we 
muft  confefs  to  feeling  fomewhat  of  famenefs  of  efFed  and 
execution  when  going  through  his  works.  This  mafter  was 
more  thought  of  formerly  than  now. 

Antoni  Waterloo.    Born,  Utrecht,  1618;  died, 

Utrecht  ? 

(Bartichy  vol.  ii.  p.  3.) 

One  of  the  beft  known  and  moft  efteemed  of  landfcape- 
etchers.  Unlike  the  artifts  juft  referred  to,  Waterloo  never 
left  Holland,  and  the  majority  of  his  pieces  are  artiftic  and 
poetic  tranflations  of  the  environs  of  his  native  town.  In  a 
few  of  his  works,  however,  he  is  entirely  imaginative,  the 
fcenery  reprefented  being  rocky  and  roughly  foliaged,  and  the 
figures  introduced  having  reference  to  fcriptural  or  mythologic 
legends.  Waterloo's  favourite  fubjefb  were  woody  fcenes, 
pools,  and  ftreams,  bound  in  by  banks  of  foliage.  He  has  but 
few  diftances,  and  his  plane  is  never  flattened.  In  execution 
he  is  a  mafter  of  tree  and  foliage,  but  is  wanting  in  breadth  of 
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light  and  (hade.  From  his  h'ghts  being  (b  much  fcattered,  and 
his  parts,  /.  e.  foliage,  being  fmall,  his  pieces  frequently  look 
fpotted,  wiry,  or  frittered  away.  As  an  engraver  he  carried 
out  a  particular  method  of  work,  for  the  details  of  which  the 
fecond  volume  of  Bartfch  (hould  be  confulted.  More  than 
150  pages  of  this  are  taken  up  with  the  confideration  of  the 
prints  of  this  artift,  of  whom  136  pieces,  and  one  doubtful 
one,  are  defcribed.  Weigel  and  Smith  have  carefully  fearched 
for  and  regiftered  different  varieties  and  ftates.  Waterloo 
is  fo  good  and  important  a  mafter  that  the  collector  (hould 
ftudy  the  article  on  him  in  Bryan's  Didionary,  in  addition 
to  that  in  Bartfch. 

There  are  fome  colledors  who  have  a  fpecial  liking  for 
him,  and  procure  everything  of  his  they  can  find ;  but  with 
all  his  excellencies  and  charms  it  muft  be  the  &te  of  many 
to  experience  a  monotony,  both  of  fubjedi  and  technic,  by 
the  time  they  have  examined  a  third  of  his  works.  We 
would  advife  that  a  few  only  of  his  fmaller  pieces  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  the  fubjeds  from  the  Old  Teftament  (B. 
131- 136),  the  landfcapes  with  mythological  fubjeds  (B. 
125-130),  and  the  fet  of  fix  landfcapes  with  figures  (B. 
1 19-124),  be  fought  for.  The  fmaller  Waterloos  are  com- 
mon and  reafonable  in  coft,  but  fome  of  the  larger  fcriptural 
pieces  are  relatively  unfrequent  and  higher  priced.  Agar  con- 
foled  by  the  Angel  (B.  132),  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  (B.  136), 
Pan  and  Syrinx  (B.  128),  and  the  Mill  (B.  119)9  are  choice 
examples  of  the  mafter. 

Numerous  impreffions  from  the  retouched  plates  are  in  the 
market ;  they  are  thick,  heavy,  and  black  in  efFed,  yet  liable 
to  deceive  the  inexperienced.  On  the  other  hand,  proofis  from 
worn-out  plates,  with  all  the  more  delicate  etching-work  gone, 
and  the  harfh  marks  of  the  graver  predominating,  have  to  be 
guarded  againft.  This  drawback  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
later  impref&ons  of  the  works  of  other  Dutch  etchers  than 
Waterloo,  who  about  the  fame  time  began  to  accentuate  parts 
of  their  etching  with  the  burin.  True  it  is,  as  Dupleflis  ob- 
fcrves, — 
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<  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  revivify  a  too-flightly  indicated  or 
tender  line  by  means  of  the  burin.  But  after  a  plate  thus  treated  has 
been  printed  from  for  fbme  time,  the  etched  work  and  more  highly 
executed  parts  diiappear  from  the  worn  metal,  while  the  lines  of  the 
kurin  retain  their  importance,  or  rather  (how  it  in  an  exaggerated 
degree.*     (BibL  zt,  p.  130.) 


Jacob  Ruisdael  (or  J.  Ruysdael,  or  J.  Ruisdaal). 
Born,  Haarlem,  1635  ;  died,  Haarlem,  1681. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

Of  the  feven  or  eight  etchings  left  us  by  this  eminent 
painter,  an  example  or  two  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  the 
cabinet.  Ruifdael's  work  is  very  peculiar,  and  unlike  the 
technic  of  any  other  Dutch  etcher.  Some  critics  praife  it, 
others  fpeak  of  it  with  difparagement.  Ruifdael's  etchings,  and 
thofe  of  Gafpar  Pouffin  (Dughet),  are  thought  more  highly 
of  on  the  Continent  than  at  prefent  they  are  thought  of  here. 
Hamerton  places  the  former  artift  as  regards  technic  in  the  fifth 
or  fixth  rank,  while  Bartfch,  Strutt,  and  Bryan  locate  him  much 
higher.  Dupleffis  in  particular  praifes  the  works  of  Ruifdael, 
affirming  that 

'  He  has  produced  etchings  afTuredly  as  worthy  of  as  much  efleem 
and  favour  as  are  his  paintings.  His  etchings  are  treated  in  a  free 
manner,  and  are  iketched  with  remarkable  knowledge  and  firmnefs. 
No  one  before  Ruifdael  had  indicated  with  ib  truthful  a  line  the  forms 
of  trees,  nor  marked  out  with  fuch  neatneis  foliage,  and  thefe  he  did 
without  ever  falling  into  confufion  or  muddle.  His  light  is  wifely 
diflributed,  freely  brightening  up  the  different  planes  11  ruck  by  the 
fun ;  and  a  like  care,  intelligence,  and  truthfulnefs,  are  (hown  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fhadows.'     (Bibl.  22,  p.  1 26.) 

The  Little  Bridge  (B.  i),  the  Field  edged  with  Trees 
(B.  5),  or  the  Travellers  (B.  4),  may  be  fele&ed. 
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Aldert  van  Everdingen.    Born,  Alkmaer,  1621 ; 

died,  Alkmaer,  1675. 

(Bartfch,  vol.ii.  p.  157.) 

The  works  of  this  engraver  are  favourites  with  many. 
His  technic,  though  totally  different  to  that  of  Ruildael,  is 
equally  charadieriftic,  as  are  alfo  many  of  his  pieces  of  fub- 
Alpine  fcenery.  There  cannot  be  any  miftaking  his  prints  for 
thofe  of  any  other  mafter  when  once  his  ilyles  of  execution 
and  fubjed  have  become  known.  A  full  defcription  of  his 
works — ^more  than  160  in  number,  including  the  illuftrations 
to  ^Reynier  le  Renard'  (B.  p.  220) — may  be  found  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Bartfch.  Good  impreffions  of  Everdingen's 
landfcapes  are  by  no  means  common.  The  plates  were  (bon 
reworked  on  by  other  perfons,  who  often  added  ikies  with  the 
burirtj  executed  in  parallel  lines. 

F.  E.  Wkirotter  (1730-1773)  is  too  recent  to  detain  us, 
but  we  may  fay  with  Mr.  Hamerton,  that  he  'attained  re* 
markable  truth  of  tonality  which  is  not  common,  and  he  attained 
it  by  quite  fimple  means.* 

Many  other  etchers  of  variable  excellence  may  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  firfl  five  volumes  of  *  Le  Peintre-Graveur' 
(Bibl.  2),  to  whom  attention  may  be  paid  by  the  ftudent  at  a 
future  period. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE   ^  MANI&RE  CRIBL^E,'   OR  ENGRAVING  IN  THE 

«  DOTTED  MANNER.* 

E. — Dotted  Prints. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  Northern  Schools  of  Engraving  would 
be  incomplete  were  we  to  pafs  by  in  (Hence  a  peculiar 
mode  of  work,  and  certain  ftrange-looking  prints,  the  produce 
of  it,  which  illuftrated  for  a  (hort  period  the  art  of  engraving 
in  Germany.  The  prints  themfelves  are  as  uncommon  as 
they  are  curious,  and  though  not  very  ealy  to  obtain  will  be 
fure  to  attrad  the  notice  of  the  colledor  by  the  facfimiles 
he  will  meet  with,  and  the  remarks  of  modem  writers  on 
ancient  prints.  The  engravings  to  which  alluflon  is  now 
made  are  fo  diftind  in  tecbnic  and  general  charader  that 
they  could  not  fiiirly  be  ranked  under  any  divifion  of  the 
fubjed  already  difcuiTed;  we  have  hence  alluded  to  them 
feparately.  They  have  been  termed  prints  in  *  the  dotted 
manner,'*  in  *  the  ftyle  of  the  Mazarin  Crucifixion,' f  in 
la   manure  cribleeyX   en   travail    interrafiUy^    en   maniire    de 

*  FnMD  the  dotted  or  honeycombed  appeanoce^  the  more  typical  pieces  exhibit. 

\  From  a  fine  fpecimen  of  the  work  foond  pafted  within  the  cover  of  a  copy 
of  the  Masaiin  Bible. 

\  From  the  numeroot  little  doti  or  fpoti  refembliog  the  holes  or  riddling  of  a 
fieve. 

§  From  the  mode  of  engraving  being  fuppofed  to  rcfemble  that  technic  described 
by  the  earlieft  known  writer  on  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages  -the  Monk  Theophilus 
— in  his  Divtrjtantm  Artitm  SckedmU.  In  it  he  writes  Di  opert  iniurafR  (from 
ititirradere)  and  de  ofere  ftniffili,    (See  MM.  de  rEfcalopier,  Rcnoovier,  Hymans.) 
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Bernard  Milnet^  von  gefcbrotener  j/rbeitjf  and  Scbrotblatter. 
The  procefs  has  been  called  opus  interrafiU. 

Thefe  curious  prints  have  received  in  recent  years  only 
particular  attention,  for  though  alluded  to  by  De  Murr,  Zani, 
and  Dibdin,  it  is  to  Duchefiie,  Dupleffis,  the  Delabordes, 
Pailavant,  Weigel,  Renouvier,  and  Hymans,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  moft  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  As  it  is 
neceiTaiy  for  the  proper  underftanding  of  what  is  to  follow 
that  the  reader  (hould  have  before  him  fome  illuftrations  of  the 
ftyle  under  difcuffion,  we  (hall  give  a  few  references  to  works 
in  which  either  facfimiles  or  reduced  copies  are  given  of  prints 
in  the  Motted  manner/  Such  are,  e.g.^  the  ^  Illuftrated 
London  News,'  April  20^  1844;  Dibdin*s  *Tour  in  France 
and  Germany,*  fecond  volume ;  ^  Documents,  &c.,  de  la 
Bibliotheque  de  Belgique,  1864,'  par  M.  H.  Hymans  (Bibl. 
19,  2  liv.) ;  Ottley's  *  Early  Uiftory  of  Printing,*  edited  by 
Beijeau  (Bibl.  52) ;  WcigeFs  *  Drucker-Kunft  '  (Bibl.  70) ; 
Delaborde  in  ^  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,'  before  mentioned ; 
Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Weigel  Colledion  \  Lacroix's  ^  Arts  au 
Moyen-Age'  (Bibl.  41). 

On  firft  view  thefe  prints  fimply  furprife  and  puzzle  the  icono- 
philift.  Careful  infpedion  (hows  them  to  he  a  mode  of  engrav- 
ing in  which  the  fubjed  is  worked  out  with  a  varied  combina- 
tion of  dots,  lines,  and  fcratches,  detaching  themfelves  white 
from  a  black  ground,  affifted  by  lines  and  fcratches  detaching 
themfelves  black  from  a  white  ground^. 

The  longer  we  look  the  more  inclined  are  we  to  believe 
that  the  ground  of  the  original  plate  has  remained  for  the 
greater  part  in  relief  as  it  were,  and  has  been  inked,  and  that 
the  white  forms  or  the  dots  and  lines  have  been  cut  in  intaglio^ 
kept  free  of  ink,  and  fo  appear  white  off  black  in  the  im- 


*  From  an  aflumed  worker  in  the  particular  proceft. 

f  From  the  cutting  of  the  plates  or  blocks  fimulating  a  gnawed  or  indented 
manner — %u  Jchnten,  *  Von  gefchrottener  Arbeit '  was  a  term  firft  ufed  by  Paul 
Beham  in  his  Catalogue  of  1618,  in  refpedl  to  fome  prints  of  the  date  1440,  but  of 
the  exaa  charaden  of  which  nothing  definite  is  known  by  modem  writers.  (See 
Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  6.) 
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preffion.  But  in  other  parts  it  would  ieem  that  the  ground* 
has  been  kept  clean  or  uninked,  and  the  cut  or  intagliated 
lines  and  fcratches  have  been  inked  and  appear  black  ofF  white 
as  in  ordinary  copper-plate  impreffions.  Where  the  inked  or 
black  ground  appears  to  give  the  forms,  the  plate  or  block 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  engraved  in  relief  or  en  faille 
iPepargne ;  but  where  the  inked  intagliated  lines  or  fcratches 
indicate  them,  it  muft  have  been  engraved  en  creux.  This 
ftrange  mixture  of  work  and  efteds  gives  rife,  as  M.  Hymans 
obferves,  ^  to  a  combination  more  fingular  than  agreeable/ 
The  draperies  are  frequently  ornamented — 

'  With  little  points  or  dots  of  difierent  iizes  which  imitate  embroidery 
with  pearls  and  the  filks  of  charch  hangings,  or  with  ftars,  ob- 
long granules,  &c.,  punched  out  over  very  fine  hatchings  or  from  the 
background,  the  lights  being  graduated  towards  the  ihadows  by  the 
removal  of  the  metaL  The  refult  is  a  particular  play  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  of  light  and  fhade  which  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  charm, 
though  thb  method  of  work  cannot  pretend  to  occupy  a  difUnguifhed 
place  as  an  object  of  art.*     (PafT.  vol  1.  p.  84.) 

According  to  Dupleffis  (BibL  21),  thefe  ^dotted  prints,' 
or  prints  in  the  maniere  criileej  may  be  ieparated  into  three 
clafles  i  firft,  into  one  in  which  the  technic  confifts  of  dots 
only ;  fecondly,  into  a  clafs  in  which  it  confifts  of  dots  and 
lines ;  and  thirdly,  where  it  is  made  up  of  various  kinds  of 
work,  dots,  lines,  fcratches,  hatching,  &c.  Thefe  prints 
were  often  coloured,  but  generally  in  rather  a  partial  and 
negligent  way.  The  queftion  foon  arifes  in  the  mind  of  the 
obferver,  viz.  Are  thefe  engravings  impreffions  from  metal  plates 
or  blocks  of  wood  ?  The  thicknefs  of  the  contour  lines  of  the 
extremities  and  features,  the  coarfenefs  of  the  hair,  the  numer- 
ous white  points,  detached  from  a  dark  ground  incline,  at  firft 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  from  wood-blocks  or  engravings  en 
taille  ifepargne.  But  on  examining  other  portions,  fuch  as 
the  enfloriation  of  the  parquetted  ground  plane,  the  diapered 
or  chequered  background,  &c.,  we  perceive  a  delicacy  of  work 
and  line  which  at  the  period  thefe  engravings  were  produced. 
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the  burin  alone  could  execute.  But,  as  if  ftill  further  to 
puzzle  us,  occafionally — 

'The  figure,  or  even  the  whole  fubje^  reprefenced  by  the  artift» 
including  the  materials  and  acceflbries  of  the  background — as  in  the 
Saint  Chriftopher  of  the  Munich  CoUedion — ^appears  as  if  (harply 
ftanding  out  from  the  paper,  and  often  having  a  framework  perhaps, 
feparately  executed,  the  whole  recalling  from  its  general  appearance 
the  pidhires  of  the  early  mailers  m  which  the  gold  ground  ierves  to 
relieve  the  fubjefL'    (Hymans,  BibK  19,  2  Hv.) 

The  majority  of  Continental  writers  regard  thefe  prints  as 
produced  from  plates  of  metal,  but  we  believe  that  in  this 
country  the  opinion  ftill  held  by  many  is  that  of  Dibdin  and 
Chatto,  viz.  that  they  are  wood-engravings.  The  latter, 
referring  to  the  Saint  Bernardin,  remarks  that  it — 

'Is  executed  in  a  curious  manner,  the  engraver  wiihing  to  exprefs 
more  than  mere  outline  has  reduced  the  black  by  cutting  out  a  number 
of  fmall  circular  fpots  which  give  the  cut  the  appearance  of  having 
been  printed  from  a  block  that  had  been  honeycombed  by  worms.* 

Believing  that  the  dotted  prints  generally  met  with  are 
proois  from  metal  plates  as  (hown  by  the  vigour  of  the  im- 
preffions,  the  meagrenefs  of  the  hatchings  and  intagliated 
lines,  and  by  other  circumftances  previoufly  and  afterwards  to 
be  alluded  to,  we  are  yet  fure  that  in  fome  inftances  the  punc- 
tated technic  was  tried  on  wood.  PafTavant  refers  (vol.  i.  p.  95) 
to  a  print  of  the  Laft  Judgment  in  the  Derfchau  colle£lion, 
from  a  wood-block,  which  is  treated  in  the  (ame  way  as 
are  the  examples  aflumed  to  have  been  worked  off  from 
metal  plates.  On  reference  to  this  print  (which  we  poflefs) 
we  find  that  the  drapery  of  God  the  Father,  and  part  of 
that  of  Chrift,  are  treated  en  manure  criblie^  and  that  the 
impreffion  is  from  wood.  But  was  this  the  ufual  pradice  ? 
We  think  not,  but  agree  with  PafTavant,  Renouvter,  Hymans, 
Delaborde,  and  others,  that  nearly  all  the  dotted  prints 
known  are  from  metal,  and  from  plates  formed  of  a  metal  or 
alloy  (bfter  than  ordinary  copper.     Dupleffis  ('  Hiftoire,*  &c.) 
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has  fuggefted  that  this  metal  may  have  been  filver,  but  which 
from  the  fize  of  the  pieces  and  other  circumftances,  we  doubt. 
If  it  be  the  &d,  as  Firmin  Didot  and  Paflavant  aiTert,  that 
many  of  the  prints  illuftrating  the  *  Books  of  Hours'  of 
Verard,  are  proofs  from  metal  plates,  a  mode  of  work  was 
therein  adopted,  which  in  part  approaches  fome  of  the  technic 
involved  in  la  maniere  criblee.  This  portion  of  the  fubjed  we 
difmifs  for  the  moment,  however,  to  allude  to  the  period  of 
time  when  the  dotted  prints  were  produced. 

Were  we  to  regard  imperfedi  drawing,  ftifF  forms,  com- 
parative coarienefs  of  line  in  the  features  and  extremities,  as 
evidence  of  antiquity,  then  the  dotted  prints  would  deferve 
to  rank  with  the  earlieft  produ&ions  of  the  engraver's  art. 
But  becaufe  a  work  is  bad  it  is  not  necefiarily  old,  and  fuch 
is  the  cafe,  we  believe,  with  the  prints  under  confideration, 
which  are  the  efforts  of  inferior  artifls  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  not  thofe  of  reprefentative  men  of  a  very  early 
time.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  held  by  one  or  two  good 
authorities  however;  they  would  affign  a  very  early  origin 
to  the  works  in  quef^ion,  bafing  their  views — on  the  one  hand 
—on  the  craft-fource,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  from  which 
the  prints  were  derived ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  certain 
dates  with  which  it  has  been  afTumed,  the  latter  were  inti- 
mately conneded.  For  the  moment  let  us  obferve  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  a  dotted  print  of  a  date  anterior  to 
1450.  M.  Weigel — it  muft  be  allowed  a  good  authority-— 
fuppofed  Nos.  322  and  323  of  his  fale  catalogue  (1872),  to 
have  been  executed  between  1425  and  1450,  and  PafTavant 
f^ates  that  the  oldefl  examples  which  have  reached  us  *re- 
femble  in  flyle  that  of  the  engraving  on  wood  of  the  Saint 
Chriflopher  of  Buxheim  of  1423,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
fame  epoch.'  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hymans  remarks  in 
allufion  to  the  Saint  Barbara  of  the  BrufTels  CoUedion, — 

'  If  we  examine  the  ftyle  of  the  omafflentatioo,  the  floriation  of  the 
crown  which  the  Saint  has  on,  and  particularly  the  charadler  of  the 
drapery,  we  become  perfuaded  that  we  are  much  nearer  the  end  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.' 
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If  appeal  be  made  to  certain  knowledge  inftead  of  to  ftyle, 
work,  and  theory,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  earlieft  dated 
piece  we  have  bears  1474  on  it.  This  is  the  often-quoted 
Saint  Bemardin  of  the  Paris  Cabinet.  It  is  right  to  mention, 
however,  that  fome  perfons  have  read  the  date  14 14,  and 
others  1454*  But  if  1474  be  corred,  then  we  have  here  a 
print,  '  one  of  the  moft  imperfe<^  which  is  to  be  feen/  pro- 
duced more  than  half  a  century  after  the  earlieft  dated  engrav- 
ing in  relief.  Though  thinking  it  very  doubtful  if  we  have 
any  dotted  print  ranking  with  the  Saint  Chriftopher,  or 
even  with  the  Santa  Maria  of  the  Mafter  ^  145 1 — afTuming 
this  date  to  be  genuine — ^we  hold  that  the  craft-fource  from 
which  thefe  engravings  originated,  and  their  peculiar  technic 
date,  much  further  back  than  the  periods  above  implied,  and 
thofe  of  the  adual  execution  of  the  pieces  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

In  the  firft  place,  be  it  remarked,  that  if  after  attentive 
ftudy  of  fome  of  the  dotted  prints  reference  be  made  to  the 
defcription  given  by  Theophilus  (M.  de  PEfcalopier^s  tranfla- 
tion)  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  goldfmiths  and  others  of 
his  day  in  producing  the  opui  interrafile  and  the  opus  punctiU 
by  means  of  fpecial  inftruments  deftined  refpe<^ively  to  perfo- 
rate and  punctate  the  metal,  we  (hall  be  ftruck  with  the 
analogy  between  the  refults  which  apparently  muft  have  been 
produced,  and  thofe  exhibited  to  us  in  the  travail  cribli.  In 
the  fecond  place,  we  know  that  plates  worked  upon  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Theophilus  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  printed  from,  but  to  be  ufed  as  ornamental  plates 
on  fmall  articles  of  furniture  and  to  be  placed  on  the  covers  of 
illuminated  books  and  mifTals  after  fuch  plates  had  been  gilt, 
or  gilt  upon  the  relief  parts,  while  the  portions  in  intaglio 
received  enamel.  Now,  on  referring  to  the  dotted  prints, 
we  occafionally  find  evidence  that  the  plates  they  were  printed 
from  were  not  originally  intended  to  yield  impreffions,  for  had 
they  been,  the  infcriptions  would  not  have  appeared  in  revirfe 
on  the  proofs,  nor  would  the  perfonages  be  made  to  per- 
form adions  with  the  left  hand  which  are  almoft'univerfally 
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repriefented  as  being  undertaken  with  the  right.  Further,  cer- 
tain marks  and  traces  may  be  found  at  the  corners  of  (bme 
prints,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  original  plates  had  been 
fattened  by  nails,  or  fulpended  from  fomething,  by  way  of 
decoration. 

'The  plates  engraved  ^  maniire  criblie  might  equally  (erve 
for  ornamenting  a  reliquary,  lince  we  obferve  the  apoftles  uliially 
placed  two  and  two  below  an  arch  fupported  by  columns,  and  their 
names  in  the  impreflion,  written  in  a  reverie  way,  within  the  aure^ldy 
while  a  Latin  infcription  of  two  lines  reveried  ezifts  beneath.  The 
Drefden  cabinet  poflefles  two  (uch  impreffions.  Saint  John  the  Evan- 
gelift  and  Saint  James  the  Greater,  along  with  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint 
James  the  LefTer,  in  8vo.'     (PaC  i.  p.  91.) 

By  examination  of  fuch  impreffions  as  exift  a  very  fair 
notion  may  be  formed  of  what  the  efFed  of  the  original  plates 
would  have  been  as  ornaments  when  the  parts  in  relief  had 
been  gilt,  and  thofe  en  creux^  filled  with  coloured  enamel,  or 
(bme  dark  fubftance.  That  other  plates,  engraved  in  the 
dotted  ftyle,  were  produced  with  a  probability,  if  not  adual 
intention,  of  their  being  printed  from,  muft  be  conceded 
firom  the  infcriptions  and  a&ions  not  being  in  reverfe.  Still  it 
(hould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  infcriptions  and  adiions  are 
not  always  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  for,  according  to 
Weigel,  there  is  a  fchrotblatt  in  the  Munich  Cabinet,  in 
which  Chrift  is  bleffing  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  infcrip- 
tion  reads  right.  The  conclufion  to  which  the  above  con- 
fiderations  and  others  our  limits  forbid  us  entering  on,  lead 
us  is,  that  the  plates  which  produced  the  dotted  prints,  were 
the  works  not  of  the  true  artift-engravers,  but  of  the  gold- 
fmiths  and  ornamental  metal-workers  of  the  time.  They  may 
be  faid  to  have  moftly  belonged  to  the  lame  clafs  of  engraving 
in  intent  and  purpofe  as  the  Italian  nielli^  though  their  technic 
and  fize  differed  from  the  latter ;  the  former  more  nearly  ap- 
proached in  all  refpeds  the  opus  inUrrafilt  and  opus  punctiU  of 
Theophilus.  Though  the  *  dotted  prints  *  were  firft  produced 
during  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  are  yet 
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intimately  linked — ^if  what  has  been  ftated  be  correal — to  far 
earlier  efforts  of  the  goldfmith's  art,  and  thus  by  their  anceftral 
hiftory  precede  by  centuries  of  potential,  if  not  actual,  exift- 
ence,  the  earlieft  dated  prints  either  from  metal  or  from  wood. 
Who  was  the  firft  ornamental  worker  on  metal — the  Italian 
niellatore  or  the  German  goldfcbmied^  and  who  firft  produced 
impreffions  from  plates  not  intended  to  be  printed  from,  may 
be  open  queftions  to  remain  long  unanfwered. 

Certain  impreffions  to  be  met  with  in  cabinets  have  been 
worked  off  in  modern  times  from  fuch  ornamental  plates  as  have 
been  defcribed.  Before  us  is  now  lying,  e.  g.^  an  impreffion 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century  from  a  votive  tablet  of 
Abbot  Ludwig,  executed  by  the  goldfmith  Wolfgang,  in  1477, 
and  found  in  Augfburg  (honly  before  the  impreffion  was  printed 
off.  Thus  within  the  keeping  of  the  goldfmith  and  orna- 
mental metal  chafer  was  flumbering  a  power  (eemingly  ever 
ready  to  burft  forth  in  vigour  if  only  the  initial  movement 
could  be  beftowed. 

'  The  goldfmith  alone/  writes  M.  Delaborde, '  whether  monk  or 
(ecular,  had  by  him  all  the  requifites  for  producing  impreffions ;  the 
plate  of  metaU  iron  inflraments^  blackened  oil  for  cleaning  and  proving 
his  work,  the  burnifhers  applicable  to  rubbing-off  a  proof,  even  the 
paper  which  had  ferved  for  tracing  the  drawing.  Add  to  this  very 
favourable  combination,  that  the  craftfman  in  queftion  was  well  placed 
for  appreciating  the  advantage  of  having  his  work  proved  as  it  pro- 
gref&d,  and  we  perceive  the  difcovery  of  working  off  impreffions  to 
have  been  poffiblc  at  any  moment,  and  ferviceable  to  him  who  might 
meet  with  it  without  having  fought  it.'  ('La  Plus  Ancienne  Gravure 
du  Cabinet  des  Eflampes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,  eft-elle  an- 
cienne ? ') 

Mr.  Hymans,  referring  to  the  views  of  M.  Delaborde, 
obferves  that  the  latter — 

*  is  quite  correal  in  his  opinion,  and  the  difcovery  of  printing,  as  being 
ever  ready  to  the  goldfmiths  of  old,  is  now  fufficiently  demonflrated. 
In  illuftration,  we  may  remark,  that  fome  years  back,  when  the  ccle- 
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brated  hnthorn  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la»Chapelle  by  Frede- 
rick the  Firft  and  hb  confort  Beatrice,  about  the  year  1165,  ^^  taken 
down  to  be  cleaned  and  receive  fome  indifpenfable  repairs,  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  taking  off*  impreffions  of  the  fixteen  engravings  orna- 
menting the  face  of  the  luftre  or  crown.  The  refult  of  the  operation 
was  the  produdUon  of  engravings  as  if  from  copperplates  (of  great 
value  and  high  artiftic  excellence)  executed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  according  to  all  probability,  by  two  dificrent  hands.  Already  at 
this  early  period  then  and  perhaps  before,  there  were  engraven  who 
were  forced  to  remain  goldfmiths  fince  the  art  of  taking  off*  impreffions 
was  as  yet  unknown.'     (Hymans,  Bibl.  19.     See  alfb  Pafl!,  vol.  i. 

p.  352-) 

It  has  been  already  (hown  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  art  of  taking  off  impreffions  from  wood-blocks  en- 
graved in  relief  preceded  that  of  acquiring  them  from  metal 
plates.    But  reafbns  were  alfo  given  for  thinking  (fee  p.  76)  that 
not  a  few  incunabuhy  generally  fuppofed  to  be  woodcuts,  are 
in  reality  impreffions  from  metal   plates   engraved   in   relie£ 
In   conformity  with  his  views  regarding  the  old  goldfmiths, 
M.  Leon   Delaborde  maintained  (L'Artifte,   1839,  p.   113) 
that  the  firfl  impreffions  mu/l  have  proceeded  from  engravers 
on  metal,  that  the  flyle  of  the  engraving  was  in  reliefs  and 
that  engraving  in  relief  on  metal  far  more  furely  gave  rife  to 
the  difcovery  of  typographic  impreffioii  than  did  the  xylogra- 
phic  procefs*  ufually  aiTerted  to  have  led  to  it.     As  to  the 
particular  technic  of  which  proofs  were  firfl  taken,  M.  De- 
laborde  pronounced   in   favour  of  the  maniere  criblee.      He 
believed  that  among  the   goldfmiths  working  in   the  Pays- 
Bays,  or  the  Rhine  Provinces,  feveral  mufl  have  printed  off 
*  des  e/lampes  criblees  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  the  woodcuts,  ufually  defcribed  by  iconographifls  as 
the  more  early  of  the  incunabula  of  the  art  of  engraving,  were 
in  reality  but  the  refults  of  a  reform  or  the  products  of  an 
art  already  modified.      Thefe,   after  all,  only   more  or   lefs 
fpecious    conjedures   of  the    fenior   Delaborde,  have    been 
fought  to  be  juflified   by   M.    Henri  Delaborde,  who,  in  a 
memoir  in  the  ^Gazette  des   Beaux  Ans'  for  1869,  which 
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we  have  before  alluded  to  (p.  33),  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Parifian  colledion  pofTeiTes  two  prints  en  criblie  which 
were  certainly  executed  by  the  year  1406.  Circumftances 
obliged  us  to  difcufs  the  validity  of  the  opinions  of  M.  Henri 
Delaborde  (page  35)  and  the  judgment  arrived  was  —  Not 
proven.  It  is  unneceiTary  therefore  to  dilate  here  upon  the 
matter,  and  (hall  (imply  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been 
already  faid,  and  which  may  properly  fupplement  thefe  oblerva- 
tions. 

That  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the  exad  mode  of 
execution  of  the  maniere  criblie  is  yet  a  dejideratum  we  candidly 
admit  in  the  face  of  what  we  have  already  faid.  Neverthelefs 
we  believe  that  we  are  fo  far  right  in  maintaining, — (irft,  that 
it  was  '  generally  pradifed  on  metal  plates ;  fecondly,  that 
the  engraving  was  both  in  relief  and  intaglio,  according  to 
circumftances ;  thirdly,  that  the  larger  '  dots '  were  punched 
out  of  the  metal,  and  the  fmaller  ones  indented,  but  not  to 
complete  perforation,  or  at  any  rate  that  all  the  plindiform 
technic  was  in  intaglio,  and  did  not  receive  ink ;  fourthly,  that 
narrow  lined  forms  or  contours  indicated  in  the  impre(fion  by 
black,  detaching  itfelf  from  a  white  ground  were  often  from  re- 
lief-engraving on  the  metal ;  fifthly,  that  narrow  lined  engraved 
work  and  hatchings,  indicating  texture  and  (hadow  rather  than 
forms,  in  the  impreffion,  were  from  work  in  intaglio ;  (ixthly, 
that  the  peculiar  efFe6ls  produced  by  the  admixture  of  engraving 
en  creux  and  en  faille  d^epargne  were  added  to  and  varied  by 
the  removal  of  the  ink  in  certain  parts  before  printing. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  pradice  of  engraving  a  metal  plate  both 
in  relief  and  in  intaglio  has  been  fet  at  reft  (ince  the  publica- 
tion by  M.  Hymans  of  an  impre(fion— now  by  our  (ide — taken 
adually  from  an  ancient  copper-plate  engraved  in  this  twofold 
manner,  and  now  in  the  po(reffion  of  M.  Aug.  de  Bruyne,  a 
Mechlin  archaeologift.  It  reprefents  the  Trinity  attended  by 
the  patron  Saints  of  the  Shoemakers  and  Cobblers.  The  plate 
originally  belonged,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  a  confraternity  of  the 
Trade,  impreffions  from  which  were  wont  to  be  diftributed  to 
the  members  of  the  AiTociation. 
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'In  this  place  the  lines  of  the  features,  the  rays  encircling  the 
heads  of  the  faints,  the  folds  of  the  drapeiy,  in  a  word,  everything 
which  marks  form,  is  in  relief  as  in  engraving  on  wood ;  but  elle where 
ia  taiile  douce  has  been  made  to  largely  contribute  and  give  to  the 
impreffion  the  appearance  of  white  lines  on  a  black  ground.' 

M.  de  Bruyne  has  an  impreffion  from  another  plate  like- 
wife  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  and — it  is  believed — ^by  the 
fame  engraver.     If,  writes  M.  Hymans, — 

'  We  (eek  to  discover  the  reafbns  which  led  the  artift  to  employ  fo  long 
and  di£Scult  a  procedure ;  and  further,  one  {o  reftri£led  in  its  means  of 
expreffion  as  the  prints  of  M.  de  Bruyne  teftify,  we  can  fuppofe  them 
only  to  have  been  the  neceflities  of  a  tirage  eonfiderable,  and  the 
defire  to  diminifh  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate.  This  iyftem  of 
engraving  in  relief  on  metal  had  beiides  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
yield  impreffions  after  a  very  fimple  manner.  A  ftroke  of  a  mallet 
would  fuffice  to  produce  a  proof,  and  the  tirage  not  neceflitating  any 
preparation,  could  be  refumed  and  relinquiihed  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  time.'    (Hymans,  Bibl.  19.) 

Conneded  with  our  prefent  fubjedi  may  be  found  feme 
remarks  in  a  previous  chapter  (iii.  p.  75),  to  which  re- 
ference (hould  be  made,  as  likewife  to  PafTavant,  vol.  i. 
p.  100. 

M.  Dupleffis  is  of  opinion  that  the  engraver  pradlifing  the 
manure  criblie  began  his  work  by  covering  the  plates  with 
dots.  Such  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  inftances,  but 
afTuredly  not  in  all,  fince  the  dots  are  often  fyftematically 
gradated  according  to  the  fpirit  of  a  fold  of  drapery  and  the 
force  of  the  light  and  (hade.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  our  minds, 
that  in  many  inftances  the  forms  muil  have  been  indicated 
on  the  metal  in  a  lined  manner,  previous  to  the  execution 
of  the  dots. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  how  many  of  thefe  dotted 
prints  have  been  catalogued|  perhaps  300  may  be  known. 
The  Weigel  coIIe£lion  contained  78,  feveral  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  Munich  cabinet  is,  we 
believe,   the  richeft  in   fpecimens,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
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obtained  from  the  fupprefTed  convents.  They  were  found 
ftuck  infide  book-covers,  or  inferted  in  MSS,  Of  the  greater 
number  of  dotted  prints,  only  fingle  or  unique  impreffions 
are  known  ;  not  many  are  to  be  found  repeated  as  imperfed 
or  inexa£l  tranfcripts  of  each  other,  and  fewer  ftill  as  exacft 
repetitions,  even  in  the  Munich  collection.  The  fubjefts 
ufually  treated  are  pious  ones,  or  fuch  as  have  fome  connexion 
with  religion.  Exceptions  occur,  however,  fatirical  and 
profane  topics  being  met  with.  It  is  the  rule  likewife  that 
the  dotted  prints  occur  ifolated,  i.  e,  unconnected  with  xylo- 
graphic  and  typographic  text.  They  themfelves  fi'equently 
bear  infcriptions  of  greater  or  lefs  length,  and  have  been  occa- 
fionally  inferted  in  MS.  volumes.  This  latter  circumftance 
is  exceptional. 

A  few — very  few — inftances  are  known  of  what  muft 
be  termed  books  illuttrated  with  dotted  prints.  According 
to  PafTavant  there  is  an  unique  copy  of  the  *  Seven  Joys 
of  Mary,'  in  the  Munich  Library,  which  contains  eight 
fuch  pieces,  in  union  with  a  German  text  printed  from 
movable  type.  There  is  alio  a  ^  Paffion  of  Jefus'  in  German 
text,  with  twenty  dotted  prints,  this  work  being  apparently  a 
fuppleuient  to  the  previous  one.  As  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  thefe  examples  has  much  refemblance  to  the  type  ufed  by 
Albert  Pfifter  of  Bamberg,  both  the  text  and  the  illuftrations 
have  been  afTumed  to  have  fprung  from  the  School  of  Fran- 
conia,  between  the  years  1450  and  1460 ;  all  moft  gratuitous 
aflumptions  in  the  opinion  of  Renouvier.  Another  ^  Paffion,' 
of  eight  leaves,  with  eight  prints  and  text,  was  in  the  Weigel 
collection,  and  is  now  in  our  National  Mufeum.  Each  leaf 
is  printed  on  one  fide,  and  has  a  dotted  print  on  the  other ; 
this  work  has  been  already  alluded  to,  page  36.  One  or 
two  more  feparate  pieces  are  defcribed  by  Weigel  as  having 
printed  text  afTociated  with  them,  and  Renouvier  flates  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  ^  Matin  de  la  Vierge,'  printed  at  Barcelona  in 
15 16,  which  is  ornamented  with  five  prints  in  the  dotted 
manner,  which  are  decidedly  of  Spanifh  origin.  In  the  Weigel 
Cabinet  was  the  laft  leaf  from   the   table  of  contents  of  a 
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Spanifh  edition  of  the  letters  of  Saint  Jerome,  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1520,  having  on  its  verfi  an  impreffion  from  a 
gefihrotenen  Tafelj  while  on  the  re^o  was  printed  tabla  de  la 
prefenti  obra^  Fo,  viii.  The  plate,  as  well  as  the  type,  had 
been,  according  to  Weigel,  taken  by  German  printers  to  Spain ; 
the  reafon  for  fo  thinking  may  be  found  in  this  writer's  '  Ver- 
fteigerung's '  Catalogue.  The  latter  iconophilift  defcribes  alfo  a 
Paffion  of  fix  leaves  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  which  xylographic  text  accompanies  dotted  illuftrations : — 

'  This  tinion  of  dotted  work  and  xylography  is  very  remarkable, 
fince  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  latter  had  not  been  uled  at  the 
fame  time  for  both  cut  and  text.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  that  of  a 
very  clear  curfive  text,  fuch  as  may  be  (een  in  the  "  Biblia  Pauperom  ** 
of  Walthern  and  Hiiming,  and  in  the  *'  Defenf.  virginitads  Mariffi/'  * 

That  by  bx  the  greater  number  of  thefe  engravings  which 
are  known  are  of  German  origin,  we  think,  is  clear,  though 
to  what  local  fchool  of  that  country  they  belong  is  not  deter- 
minable. They  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  to  the  (chool  of 
Upper  Germany,  while  others  have  traced  affinities  between 
them  and  the  works  of  the  mailers  of  the  fchools  of  Cologne 
and  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  But  MM.  Duchefne  and  Dupleffis 
are  difpofed  to  refer  them  to  France  as  their  birth-place,  the 
latter  remarking  in  his  *  Hiftoire'  (Bibl.  21,  p.  55) : — 

*  This  ftyle  of  engraving,  by  rea(bn  of  its  analogy  with  miniature 
work,  appears  to  us  quite  French  in  chara£ler.  In  no  other  country 
do  we  find  prints  engraved  by  means  of  this  proce(s,  and  the  wood- 
engravings  which  ornament  the  Livres  J^Henns  alone  can  be  (aid  to 
approach  them,  and  in  theie  it  is  only  the  ground  which  is  crihli* 

The  affinity  above  alluded  to  between  the  dotted  procefs 
and  miniature  work  is  maintained  by  M.  Renouvier  alfo,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  the  cribli  and  gaufri  grounds  of  the  interrafile 
engravings  reprefent  the  gilt  grounds  of  the  illuminators  and 
painters. 

Not  anything  is  known  as  to  the  a£lual  authors  of  the 
dotted  plates.  On  a  very  few  only  of  the  impreffions  are 
marks  to  be  found,  and  to  whom  or  to  what  they  refer  we 
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know  not  Duchefne  thought  that  the  names  Birnhardinut 
Alilnet^  in  Gothic  charaders,  were  to  be  read  on  a  piece — 
the  Virgin  and  Child — in  the  Paris  Cabinet.  A  reprodudion 
of  this  print,  originally  obtained  by  Mr.  Hill  at  Frankfurt  in 
1818,  is  given  in  *  Ottley's  Hiftory  of  Printing/  edited  by 
Berjeau  (Bibl.  52).  On  another  piece — a  Laft  Judgment — 
in  the  fame  colIe£tion  a  fmall  fhield  with  a  gothic  |^  is 
prefent.  Both  thefe  prints  have  been  affiimed  to  be  by  the 
mailer  of  the  Paris  Saint  Bernard  (fee  Jackfon  and  Chatto, 
p.  57),  and  to  prove  the  French  origin  of  the  manure  crthlie. 
But  the  Saint  Bernardin  was  found  near  Mainz,  and  the  words 
which  M.  Duchefne  reads  '  Bernbardinus  Milnet*  are  only 
an  enigma  to  others. 

'According  to  the  infcription  which  Leon  de  Laborde  has  re- 
produced in  facfimiie  the  name  is  thus  written,  %ern]^atTltnuif  mtlntt. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  iatisfaftory  interpretation  of  the  latter 
word,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  iirft  word  is 
written,  viz.  ^ith  an  1^,  and  the  termination  ntt  of  the  fecond,  that 
the  print  itfelf  is  hx  more  likely  to  be  of  German  than  of  French 
origin.*     (PafT.  vol.  1.  p.  89.) 

According  to  Renouvier  the  infcription  in  queftion  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  end  of  a  legend  having  re- 
ference to  the  Angular  Bivour  which  Saint  Bernard  melli^ 
Jiuus  Do^oVy  had  received  from  Our  Lady,  a  favour  referred 
to  in  other  Gothic  prints  where  we  obferve  the  Saint,  Firginis 
ubere  inftar  filius  paftus^  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Paquot. 
The  word  milnit  has  alfo  been  read  as  implying  minuavity  or 

iUuminavit. 

The  almoft  fudden  difappearance  of  the  dotted  prints  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth, 
is  as  remarkable  and  obfcure  in  its  fignificance  as  is  their 
commencement. 

The  Britifh  Mufeum  has  now  a  fine  colIe£lion  of  all 
the  three  varieties  recognifed  by  Dupleffis,  and  one  fufEcient 
to  prove  that  the  dotted  procefs  was  not  confined  t6  the 
atelier  of  a  Angle  mafter,  and   was   praSifed  over  a   period 
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probably  of  feventy  years.  Under  the  foftering  care  of  the 
prefent  obliging  Keeper,  Mr.  Reid,  the  cabinet  has  lately 
been  enriched  by  fome  good  additions  from  the  Weigel 
treafury,  amongft  which  we  would  particularly  refer  to  the 
Fight  between  Hufband  and  Wife  (previoufly  defcribed  by 
Paff.  V.  p.  95)  as  a  rare  choice  of  fubje£l  (not  being  religious), 
and  important,  as  fhowing  that  the  black  outline  of  the  female 
figure,  detached  from  a  white  ground,  muft  have  been  printed 
from  engraving  in  relief,  as  the  paper  is  deeply  indented  from 
the  &ce  backwards.  The  black  ground  of  the  infcription 
muft  have  been  likewife  in  relief,  and  the  white  letters  in 
intoglio.     (W.  Coll.  398.) 

The  Saint  Sebaftian  (W.  Coll.  385)  fhows  the  white  forms 
to  have  been  from  relief.  The  Saint  Barbara  (W.  Coll.  362) 
is  evidently  the  fame  as  the  BrufTels  piece  given  by  Hymans 
(op.  cit.),  with  the  addition  of  a  border  in  our  own  example 
This  Saint  Barbara,  as  likewife  the  Saint  Dorothea  (W.  Coll. 
363),  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  are  interefling,  as  fhowing  that 
occafionally  a  certain  amount  of  artiflic  feeling  and  elegance 
could  be  thrown  into  the  work.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  which  has  alfo  an  elaborate, 
coloured,  and  highly  decorative  border,  refembling  miniature, 
or  rather  enamel  work.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  coUedion 
is  the  remarkable  Crucifixion  (fomewhat  damaged  at  its 
border),  with  infcriptions  and  partially  coloured,  to  which  are 
appended  the  following  remarks : — 

'  An  impreffion  of  this  print  was  fold  at  Mr.  Ottley's  fale  in  May 
1837,  and  was  purchafed  by  White  for  10/.,  having  the  following 
lines  attached  to  it :  "  This  very  fingular  print  is  executed  in  a  re- 
markable dotted  manner,  having  the  appearance  of  being  executed  in 
a  foft  metal,  although  evidently  on  wood."  It  was  difcovered  palled 
on  the  infide  cover  of  the  celebrated  vellum  copy  of  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  formerly  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  Pall  Mall,  and  was 
purchafed  at  the  fale  of  his  co]le6Uon  by  Mr.  Britton  for  Sir  John 
Soane,  who  afterwards  relinquifhed  it  to  Mr.  Ottley.* 

Following  this  dotted  piece  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  cabinet 
is  a  ^  heliograph'  copy  of  a  fimilar  Crucifixion  in  the  colledlion 
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of  M.  le  Baron  Edouard  de  Rothfchild,  the  coft  of  the  origmal 
Having  been  lOo/.  The  Rothfchild  Crucifixion  is,  I  think, 
a  copy  from  the  Mazarin  one,  and  as  a  copy  it  is  pretty 
exa£l  fo  &r  as  the  general  defign  is  concerned,  but  in 
(bme  details  it  varies,  as  was  firft  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mn 
Reid.  When  the  technic  is  clofely  regarded,  the  Rothfchild 
piece  is  feen  to  be  in  the  whole  management  of  the  work 
coarfer  and  lefs  careful  than  is.  the  Britifh  Mufeum  example. 
Evidently  two  different  details  of  manipulation  have  been 
followed.  The  Mazarin  Crucifixion  is  purely  black-out- 
lined and  dotted,  having  in  fome  of  the  drapery-forms  both 
black  and  white  lines,  but  the  fcratching,  fraying,  and  hatch- 
ing-work, and  that  which  looks  as  if  done  with  a  kind 
of  roulette^  are  very  limited  and  confined  to  fome  parts 
(women's  drapery  and  back  of  horfe)  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  print)  on  the  left  hand.  In  the  Rothfchild  piece  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  abundance  of  thefe  details  of  manipulation ; 
they  are  almoft  everywhere  mixed  up  with  the  lmperfe£Uy 
executed  dotted  work.  With  thefe  Crucifixions  V(c  may  in- 
clude a  Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory  and  a  Death  of  the  Virgin,  as. 
being  the  largeft  pieces  in  the  maniire  criblee  we  have  feen. 
The  latter  pieces  are,  we  believe,  undefcribed  \  they  were 
referred  to  in  the  fale  catalogue  of  the  *  Perkins  Library'  as 
being  fixed  infide  the  covers  of  a  ^  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  &c. 
Nurembergiae  Coburger,  1478.'  They  are  now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  clofe 
examination  of  them.  They  are  13 J  inches  high  by  fiilly 
10  inches  broad,  including  a  decorative  border  of  i|  inches 
width.  The  Mafs  of  Saint  Gregory  has  a  Latin  infer iption 
of  fix  lines  at  the  bottom,  the  letters  being  detached  white 
from  a  black  ground.  The  impreffions  have  been  coloured 
after  the  manner  of  the  Swabian  School  (ante^  p.  i8o)«  The 
gum-varnifh  applied  has  caufed  the  colouring  matter,  &c.  to 
become  fo  clofely  united  to  the  ink  with  which  the  plates  were 
worked,  that  on  the  accidental  after-occurrence  of  adhefion 
between  the  gummy  furface  of  the  coloured  portions  and 
extraneous    paper,  gum-varnifh,  colour,  and   ink  have   been 
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removed  en  majfe  in  cerduii  fpots^  leavii^  the  paper  quke 
bare.  In  tbefe  denuded  parts  proof  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
dicationsy  to  be  (een  on  the  furiace  of  the  paper,  that — in 
thefe  places  at  leaft — the  forms  to  be  afterwards  inked  had 
been  engraved  in  relief,  and  not  in  intaglio.  From  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  technic  thefe  pieces  may  be  confidered  as  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  ftyle  now  under  confideration. 

Another  piece  to  which  attention  may  be  direded  is  a 
Chrift  on  the  Crofs  with  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John  (in  con- 
ventional ftyle),  which  has  a  back-ground  in  a  large  coarfe 
irregular  'dotted'  manner;  but  a  back-ground  only  in  this 
technic,  the  ground-plane  and  the  reft  of  the  piece  being  in 
the  manner  of  ordinary  engraving.  The  work  appears  as  a 
tranfidonal  eftbrt  from  ordinary  technic  to  the  maniere  crihlie. 
In  the  Chrift  adored  by  a  Monk  (from  the  Weigel  coUedion, 
444)  is  feen  the  tranfition  from  ordinary  engraving  en  creux 
on  copper,  to  fcbrothlatt  work.  In  concluding  this  fubje£i:, 
we  may  refer  to  an  Ecce  Homo,  having  a  full  infcription 
around  it ;  to  a  Chrift  after  his  Refurredion,  much  coloured  \ 
a  Saint  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and  to  a  Saint  Jerome, 
as  deferving  attention.  Thefe  latter  pieces  are  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum  along  with  the  others  before  mentioned. 

Nbgative  Impressions. — In  ordinary  engraving,  both  on 
metal  and  wood,  the  artift  follows,  as  we  have  feen,  exadly 
oppoiite  methods,  in  order  to  obtain  a  like  refult,  viz.  the 
reprodu£lion  of  a  given  deiign  by  printing  in  black  on  a  white 
ground.  To  Paflavant  (vol.  i.  p^  lOi),  and  in  particular  to 
Hymans  (Documents,  &c.  Bibl.  19),  we  ftand  indebted  for 
drawing  attention  to  certain  ancient  prints  which  exhibit  the 
reverie  of  this  principle — prints  in  which  the  defign  detaches 
itfelf  white  from  a  black  ground.  Thefe  engravings  have 
been  called  by  M.  Hymans, '  negative  impreffions.' 

Such  imprei&ons,  according  to  this  writer,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  refiilts  of  a  fpecial  branch  of  engraving  on 
metal,  as  are  thofe  in  the  maniere  eriblee^  but  fimply  as 
anomalies  due  to  the  deiire  or  fancy  of  the  printer  to  leave  the 
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defigning  lines  of  the  artift  perfedly  mtzSt.  To  elFed  this, 
the  fur&ce  only  of  the  plate  was  inked  with  the  roller,  the 
intagliate  lines  being  left  untouched.  Hence  the  latter  would 
work  off  white  from  a  black  ground. 

The  reverie  way  of  printing  intagliate  lines  has  been 
followed  in  the  cafe  of  wood  as  well  as  of  metal  engraving, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  corred  to  fay  as  refpe£ls  the 
former  (fince  in  it  all  intagliate  parts  work  off  white), 
that  intagliate  lines  detaching  themfelves  white  from  a  black 
ground  have  been  made  to  exprefs  the  forms,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  negative  impreffions  from  metal  plates.  M.  Hymans 
gives  (op.  cit.)  facdmiles  of  original  ipecimens  of  thefe 
different  procedures.  One  of  them — the  Saint  Benedi<S — 
in  the  original  ferves  as  a  frontifpiece  to  a  work  entitled  '  Po- 
merium  de  tempore  fratris  Pelbarti  ordinis  San£li  Francifci,* 
thought  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  noticed  alfo  by 
Faffavant,  who  maintains  it  to  be  an  impreffion  from  a 
metal  plate,  and  not  from  a  wood-block,  executed  en  faille 
doucej  as  believed  by  Hymans.  This  piece  may  be  feen  in 
the  original  form  in  the  third  volume  of  '  Early  German 
Mafters'  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  It  has  two  dates  in  MS.  on 
it,  viz.  1588  and  1638. 

Paffavant  makes  mention  of  a  variety  of  engraving  or 
printing  under  the  title  '  Figures  in  Black  on  White  Ground,' 
and  which  he  ftates  to  be  a  ftyle  that  '  caufes  the  figures  in 
the  form  of  Jilhouettes  with  white  hatchings  to  detach  them- 
jelves  from  an  equally  white  ground;' 

Concerning  thefe  various  modifications  of  the  art  we 
cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend  the  peruial  of  M»  Hymans' 
Memoir  (Bibl.  19)  and  the  firft  volume  of  Paflavant,  from 
p.  84  to  loi  and  p.  234. 

Should  the  coUedor  be  defirous  of  poffeffing  an  example  of 
la  maniere  criblee^  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  fulfilling 
his  defires  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Thefe 
prints  command  a  good  price,  the  loweft  chaise  we  have 
known — indeed  we  paid  it — being  10/.  for  an  example  3  inches 
wide  by  4  inches  high,  and  in  rather  poor  condition.     A  piece 
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about  8  inches  high  by  6  inches  wide — a  good  example  and 
in  fair  condition — may  command  fh>m  30/.  to  50/.;  we 
have  feen  that  the  Rothfchild  Crucifixion  coft  its  prefent 
owner  looL  At  the  Weigel  fale,  in  1872,  the  higheft  price 
obtained  for  a  Schrothlatt  was  a  little  above  84/.  for  the 
Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine  (No.  357),  fuppofed  to  have  been 
executed  between  1460  and  1475.  The  Saint  Jerome,  fac- 
fimiled  in  WeigeFs  large  work,  brought  nearly  50/.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  engraved  between  1450  and  1460. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGRAVING  ON  METAL. — 

NIELLI. 

Division  II. 

F.  Southern  Schools ^  as  illuftnted  by 

mm  —  Nielli  and  the  Niellatori,  Finigaerra,  Peregrin!,  and 
others. 

IN  the  courfe  of  the  previous  pages  it  has  been  more  than 
once  pointed  out  that  from  very  early  periods  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages  a  form  of  engraving  on  metal  quite  capable 
of  being  printed  from  was  pradlifed  by  the  gold  and  filver- 
fmiths  and  ornamental  metal-workers  of  thofe  times.  A 
curfory  examination,  for  inftance,  of  the  intagliate  figures  on 
the  ancient  patera  and  analogous  articles  in  public  mufeums 
will  {how  that,  were  it  not  for  the  projeding  border  often 
furrounding  fuch  things,  and  from  the  metal  being  too  weak 
or  fragile  to  endure  the  force  of  a  prefs,  they  might  now  be 
ufed  for  yielding  impreflions  on  parchment  and  paper.  From 
fome  of  thefe  ornamental  works,  indeed,  proofs  have  adually 
been  taken,  and  copies  may  be  found  in  Strutt  and  other 
works  often  quoted  from  here.  Down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  work  we  have  referred  to  continued 
to  be  performed  by  the  goldfmiths  and  others,  but  who  &iled 
to  apply  it  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  which  tue  have  fince 
done  by  way  of  experiment.     But  a  few  pages  back  reference 
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was  made  to  the  remarkable  example  of  printing  from  the 
engraved  metal  plates  of  early  date  ornamenting  the  crown  of 
the  lantern  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  the 
cafe  that,  with  everything  ready  to  the  purpofe,  it  was  not 
until  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  been  attained, 
that  in  Italy  the  ornamental  engravers  on  metal  completed 
their  labours,  by  making  their  plates  yield  to  paper  impreffions 
of  the  defigns  they  had  wrought  on  them.  In  Germany  this 
had  been  already  accomplifhed,*  for  we  have  proofs  fi'om 
metal  plates  having  on  them  the  years  1446  and  145 1  (?)  ;  the 
former  being,  according  to  good  authority,  the  work  of  a  gold- 
fmith,  the  other  being  of  flyle  fo  refined,  and  of  technic  fo 
comparatively  free,  as  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  its  author 
was  a  true  artifl,  and  far  from  being  a  novice  in  his  art.  In 
Italy  the  year  1452  was  reached  before  an  engraved  metal 
plate  gave  an  impreffion  to  paper ;  and  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  even  then  fuch  plate  had  not  been  engraved  intention- 
ally for  that  purpofe;  whereas  the  earlier  German  plates 
evidently  were  meant  to  be  printed  from.  At  leafl  ten  years 
had  to  pais  from  this  time  (1452)  ere  equivalent  performances 
were  carried  out  in  Italy.  During  this  decade,  however, 
imprei&ons  from  engraved  metal  plates  were  taken,  which 
became  the  germs  of  the  legitimate  art  of  engraving  in  Italy. 
In  the  latter  country,  as  likewife  in  France  and  Germany, 
from  a  very  early  period  the  ornamental  workers  in  metal  were 
wont  to  produce  a  particular  kind  of  work  known  in  Italy  as 
Nigellum  znd  Niello.  Its  chara£ler  was  this: — Small  plates 
of  metal — ufually  of  filver,  though  other  metals  were  employed 
— had  defigns  of  arabefque  character,  or  figures,  and  even 
elaborate  compofitions^  engraved  en  creux  on  them  by  means 
of  the  burin.  The  hollows  thus  formed  in  the  metal  were 
afterwards  filled  in  with  a  black  matter  compofed  of  filver, 
copper,  lead,  crude  fulphur,  and  borax.  The  application  of 
heat  havijig  caufed  this  fufible  fubilance  to  melt  and  become 
firmly  fixed  in  the  hollows  worked  by  the  burin^  the  plate,  on 

*  We  refer  to  prints  alone  marked  with  a  date. 
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1>ecoming  cool,  had  its  general  fur&ce  or  ground  cleaned  and 
polifhed.  By  this  procefs  the  defign  engraved  on  the  metal 
plate  was  exhibited  as  portrayed  in  dark  lines  on  a  bright  filver 
furface.  During  the  progrefs  of  fuch  work  it  was  of  courie 
neceflary  for  the  niellatore  to  know  how  he  had  got  on  with 
his  engraving,  and  how  it  would  appear  when  finifhed.  To 
obtain  this  knowledge  he  took  what  may  be  termed  a  proof 
of  his  work  in  the  following  way: — Before  he  filled  in  his 
engraving  with  the  fulphate  of  filver  or  black  compound,  or 
nigillum^  he  took  a  mould  of  his  plate  in  moift  clay ;  from  this 
mould  a  caft  in  melted  fulphur  was  procured,  into  the  hollows 
or  intagliate  lines  of  which  a  greyifh  matter  was  rubbed,  fo 
that  the  defign  might  become  apparent  and  appear  as  it  would 
in  the  original  metal  plate.  Some  writers  have  afTerted,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  quite  unnecefiary  for  the  niellatori  to  take 
prooft  of  their  works,  and  that  the  fulphur  cafts  which  have 
reached  us  were  not '  proofs'  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  term, 
but  were  made  by  the  artifts  to  be  kept  as  memorials  of  their 
defigns  afterwards  paffing  into  other  hands,  or  elfe  as  obje£ls 
for  ftudy  by  their  pupils.  Thefe  nielli^  when  worked  in  filver 
or  gold,  were  employed  as  coftly  decorations  to  church  plate, 
reliquaries,  jewel-cafes,  knife-handles,  &c.  The  plates,  con- 
fequently,  were  always  fmall,  and  fometimes  truly  diminutive. 

According  to  PalTavant  the  ^Gloflary  of  Ducange'  furnifhes 
us  with  the  earlieft  reference  to  this  peculiar  work  of  the  filver- 
fmiths,  for  we  are  there  told  that  L&odebodb,  in  the  feventh 
century,  left  to  the  cloifter  of  Saint  Aignan  d' Orleans  two  fmall 
gilt  Marfeillaife  cups, '  quae  habent  in  medio  cruces  niellatas.* 
But  others  have  given  another  meaning  to  the  term  crux 
niellata ;  this  they  make  fynonymous  with  croix  nillee  —  a 
term  in  heraldry  fignifying  a  particular  form  of  crofs.  (See 
Duchefne.) 

A  fragment  of  a  nieUo  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
is  ftated  to  have  been  in  the  Debruge-Dumefnil  CoUedion 
at  Paris,  and  was  apparently  of  French  origin.  Very  fine 
examples  of  the  date  1181  ornament  an  Antipendium  in  the 
cloifler  of  Neuburg,  near  Vienna^  while  the  renowned  facriflies 
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of  HQdeflieim  can  boaft  of  other  early  examples — one  having, 
it  is  furmifed,  been  executed  ibme  time  between  936  and  973. 

In  Italy  fpecimens  of  niello  work  exift  as  early  as  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  this  latter  country, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  niello  work  was 
at  its  prime,  and  among  the  niellatori  of  repute  then  flourifhing 
the  moft  renowned  of  all  was  Maso  (or  more  properly  Tom- 
MASo)  FiNiGUERRA.  He  was  a  Florentine,  and,  about  1450, 
being  then  twenty- four  years  of  agej  was  commiffioned  by  the 
Corporation  of  Merchants  of  Florence  to  execute  a  ^  Pax,' 
'  in  filver-gilt,  enamelled  and  niellated,'  for  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  i .  /.  the  Baptiilery  of  Florence.  This  Finiguerra  did 
by  1452,  and  was  paid  for  it,  the  fame  year,  fixty-iix  golden 
florins,  one  lire.  The  Pax  in  queflion  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
one  which  was  preferved  in  the  (acriily  of  San  Giovanni  until  it 
was  removed  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence, 
where  it  now  is.  Engraved  on  it  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  com- 
pofition  reprefenting  the  Coronation  of  our  BlefTed  Lady,  and 
the  whole  is  unfurpalTed  in  excellence  by  any  contemporaneous 
performance.  Though  not  any  mention  is  made  in  the  archives 
of  the  guild  that  the  Pax  was  to  have  fuch  defign  engraved 
on  it,  and  thus  allow  of  a  dired  and  pofitive  identification,  the 
weight  of  authority  is  In  favour  of  the  belief  that  this  Pax  of 
the  Incoronata  is  the  one  ordered  of  and  executed  by  Mafo 
Finiguerra.  C.  F.  von  Rumohr  fought  to  fhow  that  this  Pax 
was  the  work  of  Matteo  Dei,  and  not  of  Finiguerra.  No 
confirmatory  evidence  of  fuch  has  been  adduced,  and  we 
believe  that  M«  Schuchardt  of  Weimar  is  the  only  art-critic 
who  has  adopted  Rumohr's  opinion. 

Tommafo  Finiguerra  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Floren- 
tine niellatori  J  but  was  renowned  for  having  been  the  firft  to 
take  proofs  from  his  plates  on  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  ufual 
mould  and  fulphur-caft  method,  and  as  laying  the  bafis,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  for  the  praftice  of  true  copper-plate 
engraving  in  Italy.  In  what  way  Finiguerra  was  led  to  this 
important  procedure  is  not  exadly  known*  It  has  been  faid 
that,  while  cleaning  a  fulphur  caft,  he  had  the  black  marking 
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of  the  dedgn  on  it  left  by  accident  upon  the  linen  he  was 
either  ufing  or  wearing — thus  fuggefting  to  him  that  he  might 
obtain  a  copy  from  the  engraved  plate  itfelf  on  paper.  There 
is  another  legend  to  the  efFe£l  that,  while  reaching  acrofi  the 
table  for  one  of  his  tools,  his  naked  arm  came  into  conta£l 
with  fome  work,  which  left  an  outline  of  the  defign  on  his 
fkin,  and  io  prompted  him  to  at  once  apply  paper.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  f2L&,  is,  as  Baldinucci  and  Zani  have  recorded,  that 
clofe  upon  1450  Mafo  Finiguerra  derived  impreffions  from  his 
nielli  plates  on  paper,  either  from  the  latter  being  diredly 
applied  to  the  plates  or  to  the  fulphur  cafts  obtained  from 
them.  Whichever  way  it  was  eiFefted,  this  method  of  proof 
was  made  known  to  other  niellatori^  the  refult  being  that  we 
have  had  come  down  to  us  feveral  hundreds  of  thefe  little 
ancient  prints  —  impreffions  on  paper  from  plates  of  the 
workers  in  niello.     The  account  given  by  Vafari — 

*  Is  fully  confirmed  by  two  calls  in  fulphur,  and  two  impreffions 
on  paper  of  the  "  pax "  already  referred  to,  which  have  been  prc- 
ferved  to  our  own  day,  and  which  add  further  evidence  in  fupport 
of  the  opinion  which  attributes  the  pax  in  queftion  to  Mafo  Fini- 
guerra. One  of  thefe  impreffions  in  fulphur,  which  reproduces  the 
engraving  yet  unfiniihed,  and  which  copy  has  been  damaged  in  fome 
places,  belonged  to  Gori,  then  palled  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Mar- 
quis Durazzo,  at  Geneva,  and  ihould  be  at  prefent  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Turin.  The  other  -^  a  proof  of  the  work  when  completed  —  came 
from  the  colle6lion  of  the  Senator  Serrati,  at  Leghorn,  and  paffing 
through  (everal  hands,  came,  at  length,  into  the  colledion  of  the 
Bridfh  Mu(eum.  The(e  two  fulphur  cafts  are  very  iharp  in  their 
outline,  and  the  defigns  en  creux  are  filled  with  a  black  colouring  matter. 
The  London  caft  has  in  the  centre  a  hole  which  has  been  adroitly 
filled  with  maftic,  on  which  the  defign  has  been  traced  with  pencil 
only.  The  two  paper  prooB  are  at  Paris.  One  was  difcovered  in 
1797  by  the  indefatigable  Zani  in  the  CoUedlion  of  Prints  in  this 
city,  amongft  which  it  exifted  unrecognKed,  fidlened  on  a  fheet, 
having  other  old  Italian  prints  on  it.  .  .  .  The  other  proof  was 
found  by  Robert-Dumefnil,  on  the  15th  June,  1841,  in  a  volume  of 
engravings  of  the   feventeenth  century  amongft  the  prints  of  Callot 
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and  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arienal  at  Paris.*  ...  A 
happy  chance  has  preierved  for  us  a  third  proof  from  another  original 
nieilo  of  Maib  Finiguerra.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  feated 
on  a  throne,  and  furrounded  by  Angels  and  Holy  Women.  This 
deiign  is  treated  in  the  fine  artiftic  manner  of  the  Paris  proofs,  and  is 
in  perfeA  preiervation.  It  belonged,  in  1 798,  to  M.  Borduge,  and, 
having  afterwards  palled  through  the  Cabinets  of  Revil  and  Durand 
finally  fettled  in  the  Albertine  CoUeAion  at  Vienna.'  (Pafll  i.  p.  195.) 

It  has  been  difputed — owing  to  a  want  of  clearnefs  in  fome 
parts  of  Vafari's  account — whether  the  niellatori  applied  the 
paper  dire£Uy  to  the  metal  plate  or  to  the  fulphur  caft.  We 
fide  with  thofe  who  believe  that  Finiguerra  and  his  brethren 
would  not  have  taken  the  round-about  way  of  employing  an 
intermediate  caft  even  had  it  been  poffible  to  do  (b.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  fuch  a  caft  could  fupport  the  preiTure  of  the 
roller  neceftary  —  and  adually  ufed  as  we  are  told  —  for 
obtaining  an  imprefiion.  Ottley  made  fome  experiments  in 
connexion  with  this  matter,  and  decided  that  the  caft  was  not 
able  to  do  fo,  while  M.  Schuchardt,  of  Weimar,  who  inftituted 
ibme  more  recently,  maintains  that  it  could  bear  the  necellary 
preflure.  On  this  and  other  debated  points  we  muft  refer  for 
further  information  to  the  works  of  Duchefne  (Bibl.  20}, 
Bartfch,  Ottley,  and  PafTavant. 

Some  Italian  writers  have  placed  the  dilcovery  of  Fini- 
guerra as  far  back  as  1440  ;  even  Mr.  Ottley  was  of  opinion 
that  he  pofTeiTed  an  impreffion  from  a  niello  of  Finiguerra  of 
a  date  not  later  than  1445.  ^  ^^^  perfons  have  been  difpofed 
to  carry  back  the  pradice  ft  ill  further  than  1440;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzt,  is  the  earlieft  date  likely  to  be  true,  for  it  was 
not  until  about  that  time  that  Roman  Letters  returned  into 
general  ufe,  and  infcriptions  are  ufually  found  in  thefe  letters 
on  Italian  nielli*  But  we  cannot  fafely  get  beyond  this,  viz. 
the  earlieft  paper-proof  of  an  Italian  niello  plate,  to  which  we 
can  affign  a  clofely  approximate  date,  is  that  of  the  &mous 
Pax  of  Mafo  Finiguerra,  which  we  know  was  ordered  in  1450, 
and  finiflied  and  paid  for  in  1452. 

*  A  miftake,  at  will  be  ibown  prefently. 
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Ceruin  pieces  of  Albert  Diirer,  viz.  the  Small  Crucifixion 
(B.  23),  Saint  Jerome  (B.  62),  Judgment  of  Paris  (B.  65),  and 
the  Saint  Veronica  (B.  64),  are  looked  upon  by  fome  high 
authorities  rather  as  nielli  proofs  than  as  ordinary  engravings. 
In  the  firfl-mentioned  very  rare  print  the  ground  is  all  dark, 
the  infcription  on  the  crofs  in  reverfe,  and  Saint  John  flands  on 
the  left-hand  fide.  Tradition  affirms  that  the  fmall  round 
original  plate,  fcarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  of 
pure  gold,  engraved  as  an  ornament  for  the  handle  of  a 
fword  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Both  Bartfch 
and  Heller  have  fallen  into  miflakes  concerning  the  genuine 
impreffion  of  the  Small  Crucifixion,  which  have  been  correfted 
by  PafTavant  (vol.  iii.  pp.  146-149). 

It  has  been  flated  by  the  latter  writer  that  there  exifled,  in 
1836,  in  the  Cabinet  at  Drefden  ten  proofs  of  nielli^  executed 
in  Germany,  probably  before  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  that  in  1858  he  could  not  find  them.  The 
Cabinet  of  Munich  is  faid  to  pofTefs  two  examples  apparently 
of  Netherlands  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  firft  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  PafTavant  goes  too  far,  we  think,  when 
feeking  to  fhow  that  Mafo  Finiguerra  was  indebted  to  Roger 
van  der  Weyden  for  dired  inftru£lion  in  taking  his  firfl 
impreffions  on  paper  from  nielli.  (PafT.  vol.  ii.  p.  197O  This 
writer  is  flrongly  oppofed  to  Ottley  and  Cumberland,  for, 
while  the  latter  look  to  Italy  for  both  the  earliefl  and  befl 
produ£tions  of  the  burin^  PafTavant  finds  them  in  the  fchools 
of  the  North. 

Cellini,  alluding  to  the  method  of  working  in  niello^  ftates 
that  by  the  year  15 15  the  procefs  had  been  almofl  abandoned 
in  Italy.  At  intervals  it  has  been  fince  refufcitated,  and  at 
the  prefent  day  in  Ruffia  platina  and  filver  fnufF-boxes  are 
ornamented  by  a  procefs  having  much  analogy  to  that  of  the 
worker  in  niello. 

The  paper  proofs  of  the  niellatori  have  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  Italy.  The  characters  by  which  they  are  recognifable, 
and  which  in  moft  cafes  ferve  to  diflinguifh  them  from  other 
engravings  of  the  older  maflers,  are,  according  to  Duchefiie — 
a  very  high  authority — as  follows: — 
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*  The  dlmeniions  of  the  largeft  pieces — and  thefc  are  the  *•  Paxs  ** — 
do  not  exceed  four  [^ve  ?]  inches.  Other  nielli  are  ufually  of  one  or 
two  inches;  many  medallions  do  not  exceed  fix  or  eight  lines,  and 
(bme  are  not  more  even  than  four  lines  in  fize.  The  ground  is 
generally  black ;  indeed  one  might  fay  always  fo,  were  it  not  that 
fome  uniiniflied  nielli  exhibit  a  white  ground.  There  are  exceptions, 
too,  in  which  the  niellatcd  forms  are  relieved  by  a  gilt  ground,  on 
which  is  engraved  (bme  kind  of  ornament  in  fquares  or  in  roies. 

*  The  ink  with  which  the  proofs  of  nielli  plates  have  been  worked 
offb  frequently  a  little  bluifh,  or  rather  of  a  grey  tone.  Further  much 
finejfe  and  extremely  clofe  lines  may  always  be  feen  in  nielli  proofs. 
Lanzi  gives  two  more  figns,  but  which  I  am  far  from  coniidering  as 
difUndive.  The  proof,  he  fUtes,  is  in  reverfey  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
plate  of  metal,  fb  that  we  perceive  on  the  left-hand  fide  a  Saint,  who, 
from  his  importance,  fliould  occupy  the  right,  and  often  all  the 
peHbnages  of  the  compofition  play  mufical  inHruments  or  aA  with 
the  left  hand.      Though  this  remark  in   itfelf  is  true,  the  fadls  it 

'includes  are  not  diftindUve,  for  it  would  be  neceilary  to  fee  the  original 
plate  to  know  whether  the  figure  be  there  on  the  right-hand  or  on  the 
left-hand  fide ;  and  as  refpedb  arms  and  infiruments  held  in  the  left 
hand,  Lanzi's  obfervations  might  equally  apply  to  all  ancient  prints, 
fince  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  that  ufe  was 
made  of  the  mirror  while  engraving,  and  which  ufe  became  conftant 
by  degrees  only.  The  other  remark  of  Lanzi  relates  to  the  infcrip- 
tions  on  the  proofs  being — as  it  were — written  from  right  to  left  in 
reverfcd  letters.  It  is  true  that  a  print,  in  which  an  infcription  has 
to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  fhould  be  looked  on  as  a  proof  fi-om  a 
niello  plate.  But  the  majority  of  niilli  have  not  infcriptions,  and, 
moreover,  I  do  not  think  we  fhould  reject  as  doubtful  thofe 
proofs  which,  having  all  the  other  charadleriflics  previoufiy  men- 
tioned, yet  have  letters  or  infcriptions  in  the  ordinary  dire^on  of 
writing.  It  is  proper  to  iUte,  too,  that  among  the  latter  are  to  be 
found  all  thofe  pieces  bearing  one  or  other  of  the  marks  of  Peregrini. 
Thefe  various  marks  are  always  in  the  ordinary  diredion  of  writing, 
i.e.  from  left  to  right.  It  is  true  that  the  mark  is  often  placed  in  the 
margin  below  on  that  portion  of  the  metal  which  is  beyond  the 
engraving.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  thefe  marks  and 
infcriptions  have  been  placed  on  fuch  plates  alone  from  which  it  was 
intended,  that  impreffions  only  fhould  be  thrown  off*  apparently  for 

BE 
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Serving  as  models  for  pupils  or  for  other  goldfmiths  of  inferior  abi- 
lities. It  may  be  afTumed  that  when  the  nigeiium  was  applied  to  the 
filver  plate  Peregrin!  had  this  ufeleis  piece  of  metal  removed,  or  if  it 
occafionalJy  happened  that  it  was  preferved,  it  became  hidden  in  the 
joints  of  the  ihudl  filver  difcs  which  were  nnited  to  form  a  fingle 
ornament,  and  fb  ceafed  to  be  vifible.  Theie  confiderations  explain 
half  only   of  the  difficulties   exifting,  for   there  is  yet  to  iay  what 

became  of  the  mark  J^,  when  placed  in  the  centre  of  arabe(ques,  on 

the  (hields  of  medals,  or  on  parts  of  ornaments  which  would  not  allow 
of  its  removal,  as  in  other  inftances,  where  it  was  traced  outiide  of 
the  compoiition.  We  have  likewiie  to  explain  what  became  of  the 
ln(cription  8  C  O  F  and  the  initiab  8  C,  repeated  one  or  other 
difierent  times,  and  always  on  tablets  forming  integral  portions  of  the 
arabefques.  It  is  undoubtedly  permiffible  to  believe  that  in  theie 
caies  the  letters  were  efikced  by  the  goldfinith  after  he  had  proved  his 
plates,  and  before  they  were  niellated.  I  am  aware  that  ibme  (fee  PaiT 
vol.  V.  p.  2o6)  infer  that  the  proofs  on  which  infcriptions  read  in  the 
ordinary  dire£Uon  are  not  nielli^  but  engravings  intended  to  fcrve  as 
models.  But  if  fuch  be  the  cale — if  they  are  not  proofs  of  niiiH 
plates  —  how  comes  it  that  they  pofTefs  all  the  other  diftindive  cha- 
raders?  How,  e.g,^  could  the  pieces  of  Judith  (nn.  2i  and  22)  be 
rejefled  from  the  nielii  becaufe  —  according  to  Lanzi  —  this  heroine 
holds  her  fword  in  the  right  hand,  and  becaufe  the  inicription  on 
n.  21  has  to  be  read  in  the  ordinary  diredlion?  Further,  for  what 
purpose  were  the  two  holes  made,  which  we  fee  at  the  top  of  the  plate, 
and  which  (how  fo  clearly  that  this  little  dife  was  intended  to  be  fixed 
on  feme  article  of  furniture,  and  was  not  meant  to  yield  impreffions  ? 
If  thefe  engravings  had  been  made  to  ferve  as  models  they  would  have 
been  multiplied  in  confiderable  number,  yet  pieces  of  this  chara&r 
are  as  rare  as  the  proofs  without  inferiptions,  or  as  thofe  on  which  the 
marks  are  in  reverfe.  They  agree,  too,  in  other  refpe^,  fiich  as  in 
their  compoficion,  the  flyle  of  drawing,  ik'^finfffe  of  work,  the  quality 
of  imprefiion,  and  antiquity  of  paper. 

'  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound  with  proofs  oi  nielli  thofe 
numerous  engravings  of  the  German  Little  Mailers  from  Aldegrever 
to  Theo.  de  Brey,  as  aUb  thofe  publifhed  in  France  by  Etienne  de 
Laulne,  Jacquart,  Daniel  Mignet,  and  others.  The  fmall  engravings 
executed  by  thefe  artifts  to  ferve  as  patterns  for  jewellers  and  gokl- 
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fmiths  genendly  repreient  arabeiques  detaching  themielves  light  from 
a  black  ground  as  do  niellL  They  have  been  ibmetimes  adduced  as 
examples  of  the  latter  ftyle  of  work,  nevertheleis  it  is  eafy  to  recogniie 
them  from  their  vigour  of  tone  and  the  quality  of  their  paper,  which 
latter  is  thick  and  white,  as  alio  from  the  regularity  of  the  technic, 
which  otherwife,  too,  has  not  that/sr^  adopted  in  the  true  nielli,* 

Examples  of  niello  work  have  come  down  to  the  prefent 
time  under  three  forms ;  firftly,  as  the  original  metal  plates ; 
fecondly,  as  fulphur  cafts  from  plates ;  thirdly,  as  impreffions 
on  paper  from  the  plates.  Of  thefe,  fulphur  cafts  are  by  far 
the  more  rare, — moft  probably  from  their  fragility.  Of  the 
impreffions  on  paper,  modern  colle&ions  exhibit  diflFerent 
varieties.  In  the  firft  rank  are  the  impreffions  which  were 
taken  in  ancient  times  firom  the  original  plates  before  the 
nigellum  was  added ;  in  the  fecond  rank  come  impreffions 
taken  more  recently  from  plates,  the  engraving  on  which  was 
either  never  filled  with  nigellum  or  has  had  the  latter 
removed  from  it.  Further,  there  exift  modem  facfimiles  of 
ancient  work,  and  likewife  falfifications  which  are  modern 
both  in  defign  and  impreffion. 

Some  fyftematic  writers  on  nielli  have  mixed  up  together 
in  their  catalogues  all  the  above  varieties,  with  the  exception 
of  the  modem  falAficarions.  The  pieces  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  fubjiSls^  fb  that  metal,  fulphur,  and  papier  n/V/fi,  (b  to 
fpeak,  occupy  the  fame  rank  and  file.  In  the  moft  complete 
catalogue  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  that  by  Paflavant 
(vol.  i.  p.  276),  the  nielli  of  various  fchools  are  placed  together. 

Moft  nielli  proofs  are  unique ;  as  with  prints  en  tnaniire 
criileey  it  is  quite  exceptional  that  more  than  one  fimilar  im- 
preffion  of  a  fubje£l  is  to  be  found,  and  this  holds  good  as 
regards  nielli  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi.  Among  the  four  hundred  examples  defcribed  by 
Ducheihe  (Bibl.  20)  in  1826,  not  more  than  thirty-nine  are 
twice  repeated,  three  eleven  times,  and  four  eight  times  re- 
peated. The  fifty-nine  impreffions  defcribed  by  Mr.  Reid 
in  his  account  of  the  Salamanca  Colle&ion  are  moftly  *  unique.' 
A  few  years  back  M.  Alvin  found  twenty-nine  nielli  proofs  in 
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a  MS.  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  eight  different  inftances, 
from  two  to  four  copies  of  the  fame  proofs  were  found,  but  all 
with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  of  which  three  copies  exifted, 
had  been  already  defcribed  as  the  works  of  Peregrini,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  fome  writers  (hould  not  be  regarded  as  true 
nielli. 

Since  the  niellatori  generally  refrained  from  adding  either 
their  names  or  marks  to  their  plates,  and  documentary  evidence 
is  flight  and  unfadsfaAory,  our  knowledge  of  the  authors  of 
the  pieces  we  poflTefs  is  extremely  imperfe£^.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Milan  was  noted  for  its  able 
niellatori^  and  the  name  of  CaradofTa  has  been  recorded  as  that 
of  one  of  its  mofl  reputable  workmen.  Jacopo  Porta  of 
Modena  was  alfo  in  repute.  But  Florence  ftood  pre-eminent 
in  this  department. 

The  names  of  feveral  orfevres-nielleurs  are  given  by 
Duchefne  (Bibl.  20,  p.  20),  but  we  know  not  which  are  their 
works,  but  quite  exceptionally.  Neverthelefs,  Duchefne  allots 
eight  to  Mafo  Finiguerra,  fixty-fix  to  Peregrini,  one  to  Danielo 
Arcioni,  three  to  Matteo  Dei,  two  to  Antonio  da  PoUajuolo, 
three  to  Nicoletto  Rofex  di  Modena,  one  to  G.  A.  da  Brefcia, 
four  to  Francefco  Raibolini,  and  three  to  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi.  It  is  evident  that  Dupleffis  (Merveilles,  &c.,  p.  16), 
is  fceptical  as  to  the  juflice  of  the  attributions  to  PoUajuolo, 
Francia,  and  Raimondi.  Peregrini  da  Cefena*  before  men- 
tioned is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  who  put  his  name  or  cipher 
on  his  plates,  and  thefe,  according  to  fbme  authorities,  were 
not  always  executed  for  the  purpofe  of  being  niellated,  but  as 
patterns  for  others  to  follow. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fay  what  number  of  examples  of 
nielli  paper-proofs  and  of  replicas  exift.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  more  of  each  than  is  generally  fuppofed. 
If  we  take  PafTavant's  Catalogue,  which  includes  the  322 
of  Duchefne's  lifl,  we  have  803,  add  to  thefe  the  209  (201 
in   the   recent  fale   catalogue)  of  the   Durazzo   cabinet,  59 

*  Called  likewife  Perigrino,  Stephanus  Centenfis,  &c.  See  Nagler,  vol.  !▼.  n.  27289 
who  thinks  (as  do  othera)  that  two  artifts  have  been  included  under  one  fignature. 
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German  niV///,  and  the  59  of  the  Salamanca  coUedion,  we 
have  more  than  a  thoufand.  But  in  this  lift  are  included 
all  forms  of  nieUi,  viz.  plates,  cafts,  paper-proofs  of  all  fubjeSs, 
niello  work  on  watch-cafes,  book-covers,  vafes,  &c.  Never- 
thelefi,  the  paper-proofs  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the  examples 
amongft  which  too,  there  are,  we  fufped,  more  repetitions  of 
the  fame  fubjeS  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  The  purely 
faditious  modern  pfeudo-niV/Zi  are  alone  rejeded. 

In  addition  to  the  true  nielli  there  are  to  be  found 
in  cabinets  impreffions  taken  in  modern  times  from  ancient 
engraved  plates  of  much  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  niello  work, 
and  in  moft  of  which  the  intagliate  lines  were  not  intended 
to  be  filled  up  with  any  coloured  fubftance  or  preparation, 
though  in  others  they  were  meant  to  be  fo  filled.  Under  all 
circumftances,  however,  the  original  plates  were  decorative, 
and  not  intended  to  be  printed  from.  As  examples,  we  may 
refer  to  the  impreffions  taken  from  the  lanthorn  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  from  the  votive  tablet  executed 
by  the  goldfmith^  Wolfgang,  in  1477,  before  alluded  to. 
Some  of  thefe  original  plates  on  being  rubbed  over  with  black 
colouring  matter,  were  probably  hung  up  near  church-doors 
and  fimilar  places  for  the  notice  of  the  faithful.  There  are 
exifting  impreffions  likewife  of  one  or  two  lavori  a  graffito — 
mere  fketches  on  metal  with  a  fteel  point — fcarcely  capable  of 
being  niellated  \  an  example  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
in  the  form  of  an  impreffion  of  an  Annunciation  by  Buonin- 
coNTRO  DA  Rbggio.  The  original  plate  of  this  piece  ferved 
as  an  ornament  to  a  lamp  in  the  church  of  a  convent*  Laffly, 
there  are  a  few  prints — perhaps  thirty  in  number — from  metal 
plates,  the  exaA  nature  of  the  work  on  which  and  their 
original  purpofes  are  not  fatisfa£lorily  determined.  Of  thefe 
latter,  details  may  be  found  in  PafTavant  (vol.  i.  p.  358). 

All  claiTes  of  fubjeds  may  be  met  with  treated  in  the 
form  of  nielli.  Scriptural,  legendary,  hiftoric,  mythologic 
compofitions,  as  likewife  arabefque,  and  other  ornamental 
forms,  occur.  In  niello  work  were  decorated  all  kinds  of 
valuable  articles  from  the  moft  facred  church  utenfil  and  relic 
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to  a  knife-handle  and  dagger-fheath.  The  majority  of  nielli 
proo6  are  to  be  met  with  in  public  cabinets,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Drefden,  and  London. 

The  colledlion  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  probably  the 
richeft  of  all,  and  is  renowned  in  art  and  antiquarian  circles. 
Under  the  prefent  adminiftration  the  nielli  treafures  of  the 
Print-room  are  difplayed  to  much  advantage.  The  noble 
houfes  of  Durazzo,  Cicognara,  and  Salamanca,  were  pofleflbrs 
of  well-known  collections  now  difperfed  among  public  and 
private  hands.  The  Buckingham  and  Sykes  coUedions  alfo 
were  once  renowned,  and  through  the  MeflTrs.  Woodburn 
many  valuable  examples  found  proper  refting-places.  For  the 
fmall  niello  plate  now  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and  attributed  to 
Mafo  Finiguerra,  the  Meflrs.  Woodburn  paid  315  guineas, 
and  for  a  caft  in  fulphur  by  the  fame  mafter  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  gave  250/.  The  plate  in  queftion  is  only  3I 
inches  by  2}.  At  the  fale  of  the  Salamanca  CoUedion,  a  few 
years  back  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  paper-proo6  ran  from 
about  2o/.  to  33/.,  while  on  the  other  hand  (bme  pieces 
brought  only  5/.  or  6/.  each.  Occailonally  a  fpecimen  or  fo 
may  be  met  with  at  an  audion  when  if  the  proofs  are  fmall 
and  not  in  very  good  condition  they  may  be  overlooked  or 
negleded,  and  hence  may  become  purchafed  for  a  trifle.  We 
poflefs  two  of  the  poorer  of  the  Salamanca  fet,  which  with  a 
third  rather  better  were  fold  by  a  well-known  firm  in  1872 
for  a  few  (hillings. 

An  impreffion  of  the  &mous  Adoration  of  the  M^  (D. 
32)  of  the  Sykes  collection — fuppofed  by  Lanzi  and  Laz- 
zara  to  be  earlier  by  ten  years  than  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Mafo  Finiguerra,  but  denied  to  be  fo  by  others 
— was  fold  in  London  in  1824  for  52  guineas,  while  the 
Virgin  furrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints  (D.  54)  realifed 
300  guineas.  The  Refurredion  of  Chrifl  (D.  122) — opus 
Peregrini  firfl  ftate — was  fold  in  1824  for  20  guineas. 

At  the  recent  fale  of  the  Durazzo  Cabinet  at  Stuttgart  in 
1872,  the  higheft  price  realifed  was  above  330/.  (including 
the  five  per  cent  towards  the  fale  expenfes),  which  was  ob- 
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tained  for  the  Adoratioii  of  the  Ms^  (D*  32),  ^  pi&ce  capitale 
de  Maib  Finiguerra  ^prouve  fuperbe,  peu  rembrunie  et  peu 
defedueufe  dans  les  marges/  fo  runs  the  (ale  catalogue,  n. 
3008.  The  Refurredion  of  Chrift  by  Peregrin!  (D.  122) 
realifed  above  230/. ;  the  Buft  of  a  young  man^  with  flat  cap 
and  long  hair,  more  than  230/. ;  and  the  Buft  of  a  young  man, 
with  long  hair  between  a  curtain,  brought  above  2io/.  Thefe 
were  the  higher  prices  realifed  at  the  (ale  of  the  famous  Du- 
razzo  CoUedion,  and  which  are  (ufficient  to  (how  what  fums 
choice  examples  of  the  particular  cla(s  of  prints  we  have  been 
confidering  can  command  under  favourable  circumftances. 
But  let  the  novice  bide  his  time,  for  (hould  his  afpirations  not 
run  too  high  in  the  way  of  renowned  examples,  fize,  and 
perfediun,  he  may  be  able  on  fome  occafion,  for  10/. 
perhaps,  to  enrich  his  cabinet  with  one,  if  not  two  fmall  fpeci- 
mens.  We  need  (carcely  fay  that  fuch  {hould  adorn  every 
collection,  but  until  the  genuine  articles  can  be  procured  much 
(atisfadion  may  be  obtained  from  a  little  work,  viz.  ^  Repro- 
duSion  of  the  Salamanca  CoUedion  of  prints  from  mV///, 
photographed  and  printed  in  carbon,  with  defcriptions  by 
George  William  Reid,'  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  Briti(h 
Mufeum.  In  the  illuftrated  fale  catalogue  of  the  Durazzo 
engravings  may  be  found  fome  inftrudive  photographs  of  nielli. 
In  Duchefne's  well-known  monograph  (Bibl.  20),  and  in  the 
works  of  Ottley  (BibL  50),  facfimiles  may  likewife  be  met 
with.  The  thirteenth  volume  of  Bartfch  contains  a  copy  by 
Gerftner  after  Pauquet  of  the  ^  Pax '  of  1450-52  by  Mafo 
Finiguerra. 

In  the  quotation  made  at  page  415  from  Paflfavant,  it  is 
there  ftated  that  two  paper  proofs  of  the  fitmous  pax  of  Fini- 
guerra exift  at  Paris.     Lacroix  afTerts  the  (ame,  obferving, — 

'  The  firfl  of  the  impreflions  of  this  niello  found  its  way  into  the 
Royal  Library  with  the  Marolles  Collection  bought  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1667;  the  other  was  difcovered  only  in  1841  by  Robert-Dumefhil, 
who,  in  the  Library  of  the  AHcnal,  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
volume,  containing  engravings  by  Callot,  and  Sebaftian  le  Clerc. 
This  latter  impreffion,  though  uken  on  inferior  paper,  is  neverthelefs 
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in  a  much  better  date  of  prefervation  than  the  other,  but  the  ink  is  of 
a  greyer  hue,  and  one  might  readily  fiincy  that,  «s  M.  Duchefne  the 
learned  writer  alTerts,  it  was  printed  before  the  final  completion  of  the 
plate.' 

But  according  to  M.  H.  Delaborde  (^  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts/  January'  1873,  p.  14)  the  proof  brought  to  light  in 
1 84 1  by  Robert-Dumefnil  *eft  unc  copie '  only,  and  there 
is  but  one  genuine  impreffion  known. 

In  concluding  this  fubjed  we  muft  caution  the  coUedor 
to  be  on  his  guard  when  (hown  niilli  as  articles  to  be  pur- 
chafed.  In  the  market  fpurious  examples  are  common,  decep- 
tion often  of  the  moft  barefaced  chara&er  being  praSifed. 
Even  fo  renowned  a  colledtion  as  that  of  the  Durazzo  fiunily 
has  been  thought  by  fome  critics  to  have  contained  doubtful 
examples,  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Cicognara 
Cabinet.  Not  long  fince  ^  a  very  choice  colle£Uon  of 
beautiful  impreffions  from  works  in  niello,'  was  (old  with  a 
flouri(h  of  trumpets  in  London.  There  were  more  than  one 
hundred  paper-proofs,  fome  of  which  were  defcribed  as  attri- 
butable to  Peregrini,  Marc  Antonio,  the  beft  Italian  mafters  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  fuperb  impreffions,  of  the  higheft  merit, 
&c.,  &c.  Of  this  *  very  choice  colledion  '  the  final  judgment 
was  that  it  did  not  contain  perhaps  a  fingle  genuine  example  ! 
One  piece  realifed,  if  we  recolle£l  rights  5/.,  but  the  majority 
fold  for  71.  6^.,  5^.,  and  thereabouts  each  piece  !  Conneded 
with  this  topic,  the  article  n.  2727  in  Nagler's  fourth  volume 
relative  to  fome  works  fuppofed  to  be  fictitious,  of  Peregrini  da 
Cefena,  merits  perufal. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  METAL  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. —  ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS,  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  MARC  ANTONIO  RAI- 
MONDI,  AND  FOLLOWERS. 

F.  Sovtbem  Schools — illuftrated  by — 

/3  iS  —  The  Florentine  burinifts^  Baldini,  Botticelli*  Pollajuolo, 
Filippo  Lippi*  Verocchio,  Gherardo,  Antonio  da 
Giunta,  Robctta. 

y  y  —  The  Paduan,  Lombardian,  Mantuan  workers  and  others 
of  Central  Italy,  as  A.  Mantegna,  Zoan  Andrea, 
Nicoletto  da  Modena,  Giov.  Ant.  da  Brefcia,  Giro- 
lamo  MocetOy  Pelligrinoda  Udine,  Marcello  Fogolino, 
Benedetto  Montagna,  the  Campagnolas,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fr.  Raibolini. 

IT'  has  been  {hewn  that  Tommafo  Finiguerra,  about  1450- 
1452,  obtained  impreffions  on  paper  from  engraved  metal 
plates,  and  that  his  fellow-craftfmen  then  or  fbon  after  did  the 
(ame,  continuing  to  do  (b  during  the  remainder  of  that  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  But  we  have  feen  alfo  that 
thefe  impreffions  were,  for  the  firft  ten  years  at  leaft,  in  great 
probability  taken  only  iingly  or  but  rarely  repeated,  from  plates 
in  niello^  ornamental  plates  not  originally  intended  to  yield 
impreffions.  At  the  end  of  this  time  thefe  goldfmith-engravers, 
though  continuing  to  take  impreffions  from  plates  in  niello 
work,  began  to  engrave  other  plates — plates  intended  to  be 
printed  from,  not  to  be   niellated.     Such   plates  were  meant 
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to  give  off  an  indefinite  number  of  copies,  and  not  one  or 
two  only  as  fimple  proofs  of  a  work  in  reality  only  half 
completed,  as  refpeded  its  original  purpofe.  From  Vafari  and 
Baldinucci  we  learn  that  about  1460 — 


Baccio  Baldini.     Born,  Florence,  1436 ;  died,  Florence     ? 

(Bartichy  vol.  ziii.  p.  161); 

A  goldfmith  and  engraver  of  Florence,  having  been  initiated 
by  Finiguerra  in  the  art  of  taking  an  impreffion  on  paper  from 
a  niello  plate,  was  induced  to  engrave  copper-plates  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  giving  ofF  an  indefinite  number  of  copies, 
thus  originating  in  Italy  the  pradice  of  engraving  as  now 
underflood  {antiy  p.  50).  Baldini  is  fuppofed  to  have  gone 
on  by  himfelf  thus  engraving  for  at  leafl  ten  years,  when, 
feeling  very  fenfibly  his  own  feeblenefs,  he  (ought  the  aid  of — 


Alessandro  Filipepi  Botticelli  (or  Sandro  Botticello). 
Born,  Florence,  1447;  died,  Florence,  15 10? 

Firfl  a  goldfmith,  then  a  painter  of  renown,  of  that  period. 

M.  Henri  Delaborde,  in  fome  articles  on  ^La  Gravure 
Florentine  au  XV.  Siede,'  in  the  January  and  February 
Numbers  of  the  ^Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts'  for  1873,  draws 
attention  to  the  anomalous  circumftance  that  between  1452 
and  the  period  of  Baldini,  engraving,  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of 
the  term,  fhould  not  have  been  pradifed.  But,  afks  M.  Dela- 
borde, is  it  really  the  cafe  that  not  any  efforts  of  the  kind  in 
queflion  were  made  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were, 
and  that  the  refults  have  been  enumerated  amongfl  impreffions 
from  nielli  ?  We  know,  it  is  urged,  that  there  are  certain  of 
the  latter  impreffions  which  are  wanting  in  one  of  the  cha* 
raderiflic  niello  figns,  viz.  everything  en  rebours.  Now  in 
what  light  (hould  fuch  impreffions  be  regarded  ?     According 
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to  fome  as  proofs  from  »iV///;  in  the  opinion  of  others  sis 
proofs  from  copies  only  of  hUIU  plates,  or  from  models  made 
for  pupils  to  follow,  and  not  from  plates  intended  to  be  printed 
from.  But  why  ihould  it  be  (b  ftrenuoufly  maintained  that 
fuch  are  not  true  engravings,  feeing  that  everything  is  right 
(as  oppofed  to  en  rebimrs)^  and  that  they  cannot  be  nielli 
proofs,  fince,  were  they,  everything  would  read  en  rebours 
in  the  originals — an  evident  abfurdity  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
then,  we  may  pofTefs  as  yet  unrccognifed  links  of  true  Italian 
engraving,  executed  between  1450  and  1460 !  M.  Delaborde, 
without  pretending  to  eftablilh  the  fad  that  during  this  period 
engraving  in  the  modern  fenfe  was  praAifed,  neverthelefs 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was,  and  that  the  teflimony  in  form  of 
impreffions  has  either  fimply  difappeared,  or  that  we  flill 
poiTeft  it,  but  have  fiiiled  to  recognife  it,  and  have  affigned 
the  prints  a  wrong  place,  both  as  to  time  and  chara&er. 

As  far  as  we  recoiled  there  are  not  any  early  nielli  proofs 
with  letters  or  infcriptions  the  right  vfzjj  except  thofe  of  Pere- 
grini ;  the  others  are,  in  all  probability,  after  this  period,  i.  /. 
from  1460  to  the  time  of  Marc  Antonio.  But  of  the  works 
of  Peregrini  M.  Delaborde  believes  ^  beaucoup  d'entre  elles 
pourtant  ont  du  etre  gravees  et  publiees  a  titre  d'eflampes  .... 
le  nombre  des  epreuves  qui  exiftent  de  chacune  des  planches 
dues  au  burin  de  Peregrmi  femble  juflifier  cette  fuppofition.' 
(P.  J  7,  Op.  cit.) 

Mariette,  Woodburn,  and  Dibdin  were  difpofed  to  regard  a 
rare  print  of  Hercules  killing  the  Lermian  Serpent  as  a  work 
of  Tommafo  Finiguernu  This  piece  has  on  it  IF  T.  Thefe 
letters  the  writers  named  read  backwards  as  T  F  I,  impljring 
^Tommafo  Finiguerra  fecit;'  but,  unfortunately  for  their 
theory,  the  F  doe%not  fit  it,  fince  the  letter  is  engraved  to  be 
read  the  ufual  way.  The  print  in  queftion  is  afcribed  by 
Bartfch  to  Giov.  Ant.  da  Brefcia  (B.  13,  p.  324,  12),  and  by 
Ottley  to  *  one  of  the  fchool  of  Mantegna.'  A  copy  of  it 
may  be  found  in  Ames-Dibdin,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  and  the 
matter  is  difcufTed  by  Ottley,  vol.  ii.  p.  584.  (See  alfo  Ns^ler, 
vol.  iii.  n.  2364.) 
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M.  Delaborde,  in  the  articles  juft  alluded  to,  as  likewife  in 
fome  which  appeared  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  at  the 
end  of  1872,  on  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in 
the  French  National  Colledion,  argues  warmly  to  fhow  that 
Finiguerra  was  ^  en  realite  I'inventeur  de  la  gravure,'  and  that 
his  anticipators,  the  Germans,  were  merely  ^  tailleursd'images' ! 

We  return  to  Botticelli  —  whofe  proper  name,  however, 
was  Filipepi,  Botticelli  being  only  the  name  of  the  goldfmith 
who  iirft  taught  him  art,  and  Sandro  being  diminutive — after 
whofe  defigns  Baldini  frequently  engraved.  The  ftatement  of 
Vafari  and  intrinfic  evidence  have  led  to  the  belief  that  Botti- 
celli gave  more  affiftance  to  Baldini  than  was  included  in  the 
loan  of  his  defigns.  It  is  thought  that  the  former  often  af&fted 
the  latter  in  adual  work  on  the  copper,  and  that  Botticelli 
himfelf  both  defigned  and  entirely  engraved  numerous  plates. 
Of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  which  exifted 
between  the  artifts  not  anything  conclufive,  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, is  known.  Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  pieces 
left  (it  is  afTumed)  by  thefe  early  Italian  engravers,  the  better 
authorities  are  content  to  leave  the  a£tual  paternity  of  the 
majority  a  doubtful  queftion.  As  Baldini  was  merely  an 
engraver,  weak  in  defign,  ftiiF  and  hard  in  technic,  while 
Botticelli  was  large  in  defign,  appropriate  in  expreffion,  and 
freer  and  more  artiftic  in  his  contours,  thofe  prints  in  which 
inferior  artiftic  traits  exift  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  Baldini; 
while  fuch  as  are  of  comparatively  fuperior  chara£ter  have 
been  given  either  folely  to  Botticelli,  or  to  him  as  their 
defigner  and  to  Baldini  as  their  engraver.  Some  critics  have 
been  of  opinion  that  Botticelli  engraved  much ;  others  have 
doubted  whether  he  ever  engraved  at  all,  though  they  admit 
that  he  frequently  made  defigns  for  Bald^pi  to  work  from. 
Bartfch  excludes  Botticelli  from  the  rank  of  engravers,  while 
PaiTavant  obferves  of  him, — 

'  He  engraved  much  on  copper^  and  his  works  of  this  kind  are 
cafily  diilinguifhablc  by  their  fuperior  drawing,  particularly  of  the 
contours.     Another  charaflcr  diilinguifhing  them  from  the  engravings 
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of  Baldini  .is  the  ufe  made  of  the  "  dry-point,'*  particularly  in  the 
obliquely  croflcd  hatchings — a  method  adopted  by  the  old  German 
mafterSy  and,  among  them,  by  the  Mafter  of  1464,  or  of  the 
'*  Creation."  As  thefe  hatchings  generally  di(appear  after  the  earlier 
iropreffions  have  been  taken,  the  later  copies  have  frequently  a  fome- 
what  harih  appearance,  Botticelli  employed  this  manner  of  engraving 
in  his  prints  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and  particularly  in  his 
illufbations.*    (P.  y.  p.  271.) 

The  firft  Italian  engraving  with  a  date — and  this  has  been 
aflumed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Baldini — is  the  Kalendar 
of  1465.  An  impreffion  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum ;  another  is  faid  to  be  at  Coburg,  and  a  facfimile  copy 
is  given  by  Strutt.  This  Kalendar  (B.  xiii.  p.  191)  has  been 
regarded  as  the  frontifpiece  or  commencement  of  the  feries 
of  prints  known  as  that  of  the  Planets,  of  which  feries  two 
fets  exift  (B.  M.  Coll.),  one  being  evidently  an  inferior  copy  of 
the  other ;  a  third  fet — ^thrown  off  after  the  plates  of  one  feries 
had  been  re-worked — is  faid  to  be  in  the  Paris  Colle£lion  (PaflT. 
V.  V.  p.  31).  The  ftyle  of  work,  colour  of  the  ink,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Kalendar,  as  well  as  the  flze  of  the  plate, 
agree  with  the  inferior  fet  (or  copy)  of  the  Planets;  and  if 
the  latter  be  really  a  copy,  the  Kalendar  {hould  be  confidered 
as  moft  likely  a  copy  too.  Hence,  though  we  may  poflfefs  in 
this  Kalendar  a  copy  of  the  earlieft  Italian  engraving  having  on 
it  a  date,  yet  we  have  not  the  original  work,  which  muft  have 
been  anterior  to  the  copy,  as  are  the  far  finer  impreffions  of 
the  larger  fet  of  the  Planets.  If,  however,  as  PaiTavant 
aflerts,  the  Kalendar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^  Planets,' 
then  we  may  aflume  that  the  period  of  execution  of  the  former 
piece  was  that  of  the  date  it  bears.  PaiTavant  does  not  appear, 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  have  compared  the  Kalendar 
with  the  inferior  and  fomewhat  fmaller  fet  of  the  ^  Planets,' 
but  with  the  larger  feries  —  the  original  one  —  from  all  the 
chara&ers  of  which  it  diflFers  confiderably.  Under  any  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  we  may  believe  that  in  1465  an 
engraving  exifted  having  that  date  on  it.      The  original  fet 
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of  the  Planets  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  defigns  of  Bot- 
ticelli, engraved  by  fialdini,  though  (bme  have  confidered  it 
as  entirely  the  work  of  the  former  artift. 

M.  H.  Delaborde  denies  that  the  prints  on  the  Kalendar 
of  1465  are  by  Baldini,  believing  them  to  be  by  an  anonymous 
hand,  of  no  great  power,  it  is  true,  but  fufficient  to  (how  that 
the  art  of  engraving  had  then  life  outfide  the  boundaries  of  the 
true  nielli.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  according  to  M.  Delaborde, 
of  the  Calvary,  an  early  Florentine  work,  of  which  a  facfimile 
is  given  by  Ottley  in  his  ^  Scarce  and  Curious  Prints.'  This 
piece,  if  not  after  a  deftgn  by  Finiguerra,  is  after  a  mafter 
of  the  (ame  epoch,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of 
tranfldon. 

The  next  prints  conne<3ed  with  a  date  may  be  found  in 
a  work  called  ^  £1  Monte  Sando  di  Dio,'  compofto  da  MefTer 
Antonio  (Bettini)  da  Sienna,  publi(hed  in  1477.  This  rare 
book  contains  three  engravings,  fuppofed  to  be  after  the  defigns 
of  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  one  of  which  (B.  xiiL  p.  189,  58), 

'  Would  appear  to  have  been  engraved  by  him  ^  it  is  diflinguifhed 
by  its  greater  cnetfy,  while  in  the  two  executed  by  Baccio  Baldini — 
particularly  N.  57-^  more  tendemeis  and  care  are  to  be  feen.* 
(Faff.  V.  p.  31.) 

Next  follows  the  ^  Commento  di  Chriftophoro  Landini 
Florentino  fopra  la  comedia  di  Danthe  Alighieri,'  publiihed 
at  Florence,  148 1.  In  it  are  numerous  prints  or  vignettes j 
aflumed,  chiefly  fix>m  the  ftatements  of  Vafari,  to  be  the  work 
entirely  of  Botticelli.  But,  according  to  PafTavant,  if  this 
artift  furni(hed  the  defigns  he  certainly  did  not  engrave  more 
than  a  few  of  them,  the  others  having  been  executed  by  Baldini 
under  his  fupervifion.  Ottley  conflders  that  thefe  pieces  from 
Dante  bear  in  their  ftyle  of  execution  a  very  ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  the  engravings  which  have  been  afcribed.  to  Baldini, 
and  efpecially  to  the  feries  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  three 
prints  in  the  ^  Monte  Sanflo  di  Dio/  Admitting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  queftion,  Ottley  on  the  whole  inclines  to  the 
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opinion  that  a  few  of  the  engravings  in  the  ^  Inferno'  are 
entirely  the  work  of  Botticelli ;  that  he  was  a£5fted  more  or 
lefi  by  Baldini  in  the  execution  of  others,  and  that  (bme  were 
engraved  by  Baldini  alone.     (Ottley,  Bibl.  5c,  p.  413.) 

In  his  recent  ^  Studies  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Renaiflance/ 
Mr.  Pater  obferves, — 

'  In  a  few  rare  examples  of  the  edition  of  148 1  the  blank  (paces  left 
at  the  beginning  of  every  canto  for  the  hand  of  the  illuminator  have 
been  filled  as  far  as  the  nineteenth  canto  of  the  ''Inferno"  with 
impreffions  of  engraved  plates,  ieemingly  by  way  of  experiment,  for  in 
the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  one  of  the  three  impreffions  it  con- 
tains has  been  printed  upfide-down,  and  much  awry  in  the  midft  of 
the  luxurious  page.*  '  Botticelli's  iUuftrations  are  crowded  with  in- 
cident,  blending  witli  a  naive  careleilhefs  of  piiiorial  propriety  three 
phafes  of  the  fame  icene  into  one  plate.' 

Dr.  Dibdin  tells  us  (^  Bibl.  Spenceriana,'  vol.  iv.  p.  1 14) 
that  a  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham  records  that  in  the 
year  1770,  when  he  was  at  Florence,  the  common  tradition 
among  the  cogmfanti  there  was,  that  thefe  engravings  iiluf- 
trating  the  Dante  of  148 1  had  been  executed  on  fUver  plates, 
and  poffibly,  adds  Mr.  Wilbraham,  ^  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  plan  of  fupplying  cuts  for  the  whole  work  may  afford 
fome  kind  of  colour  for  fuch  tradition,  as  it  is  imagined  that 
plates  of  fo  foft  a  metal  as  iilver  would  foon  wear  out.' 

Befides  the  pieces  before  referred  to,  there  exift  numerous 
prints  of  the  Prophets,  Sibyls,  Scriptural,  mythologic,  and  or- 
namental fubjefls,  of  fo-called  tarocchi  cards  [ante^  P«  ^i))  which 
are  ufually  afcribed  either  to  Baldini  alone,  or  to  him  and 
Botticelli  conjointly.  Ottley  is  of  opinion  that  the  feries  of 
the  Prophets  are  by  Baldini,  after  defigns  by  Botticelli  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  probably  not  later  than  1460-1470, 
and  that  firom  the  incorrednefs  of  drawing  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  figures — the  only  naked  parts,  except  the  faces, 
which  are  feen — there  would  appear  fair  ground  for  confider- 
ing  them  among  the  firft  productions  of  Baldini.  Our 
National  coUedion  has  a  fine  fet  of  thefe  early  Italian  prints. 
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among  which  the  ^Otto  Series'  (hould  be  fpecially  noticed. 
(PaflT.  V.  p.  36.)  Dupleffis  fpeaks  very  highly  of  the  latter,  as 
alio  of  the  Sibyls,  both  of  which  feries  he  readily  admits  to 
have  been  defigned  by  Botticelli.  Delaborde  is  of  opinion 
that  Botticelli  engraved  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  as  likewife 
the  large  plate  of  the  Flagellation  of  Chrift  before  Pilate ;  and 
the  fecond  of  the  prints  in  ^  £1  Monte  Sando  di  Dio.'  Of  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  it  is  evident  that  there  are  feries  by 
different  hands.  Deiign,  technic,  infer iptions,  &c.  clearly 
evince  this  &dl.  Some  copies  are  comparatively. fine  and 
rich  in  efFe£t,  lefs  mannered  in  technic,  and  even  large  and 
grandiofe  in  ftyle,  while  others  evince  more  of  the  goldfmith- 
engraver  than  of  the  true  artift.  Some  of  the  pieces  afcribed 
to  Baldini  are  fuppofed  to  be  from  plates  originally  engraved 
as  articles  of  ornament  or  furniture  rather  than  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  yielding  impreffions.  Some  true  iriVi/i,  likewife  by 
Baldini,  are  confidered  to  exift. 

Only  one  of  the  prints  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  any 
name,  Agn,  or  mark  of  engraver.     The  Sibilla  Delficha  in  the 

Britiih  Mufeum  Cabinet  has  a  on  a  level  with  the  third  and 

A 

fourth  lines  of  the  verfe  at  the  bafe.  We  have  fearched  for 
the  mark  A  B  on  the  piece  of  the  Prophet  Zaccharia  (fee 

PaflT.  V.  p.  28),  but  could  not  find  it.  The  firf^-mentioned  ^  is 
fuppofed  to  imply  Alessandro  Botticelli. 

There  are  fome  old  editions  of  Dante — a  poet  much  in 
favour  with  this  artift,  according  to  Vafari — containing  wood- 
cuts, fome  of  which  have  the  letter  b  on  them.  From  their 
ftyle  and  other  circumftances,  they  have  been  thought  to 
be  firom  the  defigns  of  Botticelli,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  copper- 
plate vignettes  in  the  Dante  of  1481.  As  refpeds  this 
mark  b,  met  with  on  very  early  Italian  engravings,  whether 
from  metal  or  wood,  it  may  be  obferved  that  it  has  been 
afcribed  to  Bellini,  Bonconflglio  il  Marefcalco,  Benedetto  or 
Bartolomeo  Montagna,  G.  A.  da  Brefcia,  Bernardus  Pi£lor, 
and  others,  as  well  as  to  Baldini  and  Botticelli.  (See  Nagler, 
vol.  i.  n.  1613.) 
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At  the  Durazzo  fale,  in  1872,  the  feries  of  the  Prophets 
(aicribed  to  Baldini),  22  in  number,  brought  470/. ;  the 
Tiburtbe  Sibyl  (B.  34),  80/.,  and  the  Erythraean  and  Hellef- 
pontine  Sibyls  (B.  29-30),  each  above  70/.  At  the  fame 
au£tion  the  AflTumption  of  Botticelli  (B.  13,  p.  86,  4),  afcribed 
by  Bartfch  to  Nicoletto  da  Modena,  realifed  above  420/. ;  the 
Judith  (B.  13,  p.  147,  13),  100/.,  and  the  Round  with  two 
Medallions  (B.  13,  p.  146,  11),  160/.  At  the  Weigel  fale  a 
few  months  previous,  one  of  the  feries  of  B.  13,  p.  143, 
n.  1-24,  afcribed  to  Botticelli,  realifed  about  65/. 

The  next  of  the  old  Florentine  niafters  who  may  be 
quoted  is— ^ 


Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.    Bom,  Florence,  1433  » 

died,  Rome,  1498. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  xiii.  page  201.) 

According  to  Delaborde  (*  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,'  .1873), 
the  works  of  Pollajuolo  mark  the  epoch  of  traniition  from  the 
(irft  age  of  Italian  engraving  to  the  time  when  Art,  already 
entered  on  her  period  of  ftrength,  had  recourfe  to  all  the 
refources  at  command  in  carrying  forward  her  intentions. 
By  this  artift  we  have  a  few  pieces,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
of  large  fize.  In  illuftration  reference  may  be  made  to  a  Battle- 
piece,  or  the  Gladiators  (B.  13,  p.  202,  2),  in  which  are  ten 
naked  figures,  from  9  to  ii  inches  in  height.  An  im- 
preffion  is  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  a  ^cfimile  of  a  group 
in  it  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  of  Ottley.  This  piece 
is  fuppofed  by  the  latter  writer  to  have  been  executed  between 
1460  and  1470.  The  contours  are  engraved  with  a  firm  and 
deep  line,  the  inner  parts  being  fhaded  with  zig-zag  diagonal 
hatchings.     Ottley  obferves, — 

'  The  whole,  while  it  juftifies  the  obfcrvation  of  Vafari  that  Pollajuolo 
poflefled  a  far  more  perfe£i  knowledge  of  the   con(lru£lion    of  the 

F  F 
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iiuman  figure  than  all  the  artifts  who  had  preceded  him  appears  alfb 
to  merit  the  eulogium  beftowed  on  it  by  Lanzi,  who  eloquently  flyles 
it,  "La  celebre  battaglia  de  nudi  ultimo  e  viciniflimo  grado  al  fiero 
ftile  di  Michel  Angiolo.*' 

Cumberland,  on  the  other  hand,  doubts  whether  this 
piece  was  really  engraved  by  PoUajuolo,  though  it  may  be 
after  his  defign.  He  maintains  the  drawing  to  be  bad, 
and  the  outline  to  have  been  traced  like  that  of  a  map 
(p.  78). 

FiLipPo  LiPPi,  Andrea  del  Verocchio,  Messer  Ghe- 
RARDo,  LucA  Antonio  da  Giunta  (Zonta)  and  Robetta, 
were  other  early  Florentine  engravers,  who  are  believed, 
with  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  truth,  to  have  left  us  fpe- 
cimens  of  work  with  the  burin.  Of  one  or  two  of  thefe  it  is 
certain  we  poflfeis  proofs  of  their  engravings,  but  with  regard 
to  others  it  is  the  mereft  conjecture  that  we  do  fo.  (See  PaC 
pajjim^  and  Dupleffis,  BibL  22,  p.  24.)  They  have  been  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  hiftory  of 
early  Italian  engraving,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  indicating 
to  the  coUeflor  which  of  their  aflfumed  works  he  fhould  en- 
deavour to  procure,  for  this  would  be  ufelefs,  except  in  refpeCt 
to  Robetta. 

Not  any  prints  of  the  latter  third  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  commencement  of  the  fixteenth,  are  fcarcer  than  thofe 
of  the  old  Italian  maflers,  nor  is  our  knowledge  of  their 
true  paternity  at  all  fatisfadlory.  Fortunately  for  the  fludent, 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  contains  a  rich  fequence  of  thefe  and 
*'  anonymous'  incunabula  from  the  time  of  M.  Ftniguerra  and 
the  niellatori  through  Baldini,  Robetta,  Mantegna,  the  Cam- 
pagnolas,  and  others,  to  the  epoch  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. 
Among  them  may  be  found  two  unique  examples — hifloric 
landmarks,  as  it  were— of  the  hiflory  of  Italian  art.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  colleftor  may  come  acrofs  fome  prints  by — • 
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RoBETTA.     Florence,  flouriflied  about  1510; 
(Bardchy  vol.  ziil.  p.  392 ;) 

An  old  Florentine  goldfmith-engraver,  of  the  exa£t  period 
of  whofe  birth  and  death  we  are  ignorant  Thirty-fix  pieces 
by  him  are  known,  feveral  of  which  are  after  defigns  by 
FiLippiNO  LiPPi,  and  in  others  plagiarifms  fi'om  A.  Diirer 
may  be  detedled  in  the  backgrounds,  originally  got  perhaps 
alfo  through  F.  Lippi. 

The  technic  of  Robetta's  prints  is  much  inferior  to  their 
defigns,  though  the  former  varies  confiderably.  His  earlier 
ftyle  of  engraving  is  hard  and  formal  in  chara£ter,  fcratchy 
and  metallic,  as  it  were,  while  in  other  pieces  (B.  3,  &c.)  it 
is  more  delicate  and  refined,  and  evinces  a  fomewhat  facile  and 
artiftic  power.  In  certain  inftances  Robetta  is  (o  goldfmith-like 
and  archaic  as  to  lead  to  the  fuppofidon  that  he  worked  at  an 
earlier  date  than  we  know  he  did.  He  might  be  thought 
to  have  engraved  as  early  as  Baldini,  but  fuch  was  not  the 
fzSty  though  fome  writers,  like  Mr.  Scott,  aflbciate  Robbtta 
with  earlier  mafters  than  he  is  ufually  clafied  with,  believing 
that  ^  by  internal  evidence  we  may  affign  ibme  of  his  works  to 
a  date  prior  to  1500.*  (Op.  cit.  p.  35.)  Robetta  was  the 
horror  of  Cumberland,  who  remarks,  *  It  is  with  real  wearinefs' 
that  he  writes  about  him  (p.  136).  Dupleffis,  on  the  contrary, 
aflerts  (p.  25,  Merveilles,  &c.)  that  Robetta's  prints  are 
deferving  of  particular  attention,  and  devotes  feveral  lines 
highly  laudatory  to  this  laft  mafter  of  the  early  Florentine 
engravers.  Both  Cumberland  and  Dupleffis  have  gone  to 
extremes,  which  are  not  warranted  by  &£ts.  Thefe  have 
been  more  rightly  appraifed  by  Delaborde,  who  may  be 
faid  to  ftand  mid-way  between  the  other  critics  in  reference  to 
Robetta.  The  latter  occafionally  put  his  name  in  full  on  his 
plates,  fometimes  fhortened  it  in  various  ways,  and  in  other 
inflances  marked  his  pieces  with  R  B  T  A.  Roretta  is  on 
one  print. 
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Of  this  mafter  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  colledor  may 
meet  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (B.  6),  and  A  Man 
attached  to  a  Tree  by  Love  (B.  25).  Of  thefe  prints  the 
original  metal  plates  exifted  up  to  1821 — and  may  exift  now 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary — at  which  period  fome 
imprei&ons  were  caufed  by  Signr.  Vallardi  of  Venice  to  be 
worked  off,  and  hence  thefe  two  pieces  are  more  frequently 
met  with  than  any  others  of  the  mafter.  Thefe  impreffions 
fhould,  neverthelefs,  be  fecured,  as  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
truft  to  obtaining  anything  older. 

When  a  feries  of  Italian  prints  are  examined,  it  (hould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  praflice  of  engraving  fubje£ts  in  nielb 
naturally  led  the  old  engravers  to  work  in  ftraight  (as  oppofed 
to  curved)  clofe  lines  in  one  dire£Hon  throughout  the  plate. 
In  fuch  work  the  lines  were  fimply  a  mechanical  means  for 
fixing  the  nigellum^  and  preventing  its  being  rubbed  away. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  little  importance  whether  their  dire£tion 
was  this  or  that  way,  flnce  the  black  and  opaque  nigellum 
prevented  any  imperfe£tion  in  the  lines  being  feen.  The  iirft 
artift-engravers  being  goldfmiths,  they  continued  to  work  in 
the  fame  manner,  /•  e.  with  fine  contiguous  lines  in  one 
flanting  diredion.  Sometimes  thefe  lines  were  not  crofled,  at 
other  times — particularly  in  the  broader  (faadows — they  were 
crofled,  but  not  with  much  regularity.  Even  Marc  Antonio, 
as  pointed  out  by  Duchefne  (p.  38),  in  his  earlier  works, 
betrays  the  method  of  the  goldfmith,  though  he  foon  began  to 
Ihow  more  tafte  in  the  direction  of  his  hatchings,  curving 
them  and  working  them  in  dtfFerent  diredions  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  mufcles  or  the  folds  of  the  drapery  he 
defired  to  exprefs.  The  early  goldfmith  ftyle  of  engraving 
may  be  well  feen  in  the  facfimile  given  by  Mr.  N.  Humphreys 
of  a  ^  mafterpiece  of  an  early  Florentine  engraving  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Refurre£tion.'  The  original  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  work  of  Baldini  after  Botticelli,  and  is  in  our  national 
colle^lion.     The  technic 
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'  appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a  niellift  or  goldfmith  than  of  an  artift 
accuilomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  pencil,  as  well  as  the  chafing- tool  or 
graver.  The  treatment  of  the  armour  poflefles  indeed  in  its  richly- 
chaied  ornaments  much  of  the  charader  of  fimilar  portions  of  the 
produdtions  of  Maib  Finiguerra,  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Florentine 
f  workers  in  niello** 

According  to  Lanzi  and  others,  filver,  tin,  and  alloys 
fofter  than  copper,  were  employed  in  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
firft  Florentine  and  other  Italian  engravers.  Both  the  roller 
and  prefs  which  they  at  firft  ufed  were  very  imperfect  To 
ftrengthen  the  impreffions,  thefe  old  matters  firft  enclofed  the 
plate  in  a  frame  of  wood,  having  four  fmall  nails  to  prevent 
its  flipping ;  on  this  they  placed  the  paper,  and  over  it  a  moift 
linen  cloth,  which  was  then  prefled  down  on  the  plate  with 
force.  Hence  in  the  firft  or  earlier  impreffions  traces  may  be 
often  feen  on  the  verfo  of  marks  fi^om  the  linen,  for  which  felt 
was  next  fubftituted,  and  which  did  not  leave  any  traces 
»  behind.     They  made  trial  alio  of  various  tints  of  ink,  often 

*  giving  preference  to  a  flight  azure  or  blue  colour,  though  the 

engravings  illuftrating  old  editions  of  Dante  and  other  Floren- 
tine books  have  a  yellowifli  coloured  ink,  and  ftains  of  oil  and 
blots  may  be  here  and  there  noticed. 

Though  the  engravings  of  the  beft  of  the  German  artifts 
of  the  fame  period  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Italians  in  the 
management  of  the  burin^  the  latter  have  much  the  advantage 
in  grace  of  a£lion  and  contour  of  form,  and  likewife  in  the 
tafte  with  which  the  fuBje£ls  treated  are  compofed.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  mere  technic,  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
,  while  fome   early  Italian  work  exhibits  the  ftiff,  unpra£tifed 

charafler  alluded  to,  other  pieces  evince  a  handling  of  a  very 
fuperior  kind,  and  which  goes  far  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
German  ftandard.  For  defign,  grace  of  a£tion  and  form,  the 
ftudent  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  feries  of  prints  of  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin  and  Chrift  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  early  Italian 
mafters  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  This  feries  has  been  attributed 
to  Baldini,  Botticelli,  Nicoletto  da  Modena,  and  others,  but 
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there  is  reafon  for  believing  that  it  is  from  deftgns  by  Fra 
FiLippo  LiPPi,  engraved  by  one  of  his  pupils  foon  after  the 
death  of  the  mafter.  It  is  moft  probable  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  was  miftaken  when  he  fpoke  of  the  nielb 
chara£ler  of  one  of  the  feries.  Thefe  prints  do  not  convey  to 
us  in  the  leaft  the  feeling  of  this  ftyle,  and  fearch  at  Florence  did 
not — according  to  PaflTavant — bear  out  the  Duke's  ftatements 
on  other  points.  But  to  the  latter  perfbnage  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  dircSted  us  to  the  fource  of  thefe  defigns,  (bme  of 
which  are  extremely  beautiful,  with  a  technic  both  fine  and 
tender. 

A  few  early  Italian  pieces  are  coarfely  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  German  prints. 

Not  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  matters  attached  to  their 
plates  either  ciphers  or  other  (Igns,  and  only  one — as  far  as 
we  know — of  the  early  Florentine  prints  (B.  13,  p.  202,  2) 
bears  the  name  in  full  of  its  author,  who  was  PoUajuolo.  If 
RoBETTA,  however,  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  group 
in  queftion,  he  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  exception,  flnce  he 
figned  many  of  his  pieces. 

Next  to  the  Florentine  engravers  may  come  thofe  Paduan, 
Lombardian,  and  Mantuan  artifts,  who  took  chiefly  Man- 
TEGNA  for  their  model.  Their  technic  is  charaf^erifed  by  the 
flrongly-marked  forms  of  the  defign  and  the  oblique  formal 
hatchings  of  the  Ihadows.  The  chief  of  this  circle  is  the 
well-known — 


Andrea  Mantegna.     Born,  Padua,  143 1  i  died,  Mantua, 

1506. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ziii.  p.  222.) 

An  eminent  artifl,  who  worked  at  fo  early  a  date  that  fome 
have  believed  him  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
burin  engraving  on  copper  for  the  purpofe  of  impreffion.  But 
the  credit  of  this  cannot  be  allowed  him,  as  we  have  not  any 
proof  that  he  attempted  the  procefs  before  the  year  1468  —  if 
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even  then.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  (ay  that  he  introduced 
the  art  into  Upper  Italy,  and  was  at  once  remarkable  for 
the  fiill  and  grandiofe  ftyle  of  his  defign  and  for  his  fupe- 
rior  technic.  Some  few  enthufiafts  have  perceived  in  the 
latter  far  more  merit  than  it  really  pofTeiTes,  while  others,  like 
Bartfch,  have  gone  fomewhat  too  £ar  in  depreciating  it.  '  One 
is  juftified,'  (ays  this  writer, 

'  In  beftowing  high  praife  on  the  prints  of  Mantegna,  as  far  as  relates 
to  their  admirable  drawing,  but  it  is  a  complete  perverfion  of  ideas 
to  pretend  that  Mantegna  improved  engraving,  and  that  he  carried  it 
to  its  higheft  degree.  He  has  traced  the  contours  of  his  figures  with 
admirable  corre^e(s  and  grace,  but  the  line  with  which  he  has 
executed  the  (hadows  is  without  the  lead  tafte.  For  the(e  fuch  a 
method  of  hatching  is  defirable  as  may  beft  ezprefs  the  forms  and 
mufdes,  but  in  place  of  which  he  has  employed  only  a  feries  of 
parallel  lines.  He  exhibits  neither  a  loo(e  bttrin  nor  hatchings  crofled 
in  a  proper  manner ;  con(equent]y«  there  is  not  any  merit  in  the  mere 
work.' 

Cumberland — ^warm  fupporter  of  the  Italian  fchool,  as  he 
was  depreciator  of  the  German — ^writes  fomewhat  differently. 
The  great  Paduan  matter  was,  he  fays, — 

'  The  Dante  of  his  profeffion,  (evere,  but  always  fublime — rthe  cut  of 
his  graver  decided  and  powerful,  yet  rich  —  the  hatchings  delicate  and 
fweet  as  drawings — his  prints  are  to  his  art  what  the  early  Greek 
gems  are  to  the  times  of  Diofcorides,  and  they  led  by  the  (ame  pro- 
ceflion  of  care  and  obfervation  to  the  perfedUon  we  witnefs  in  the 
works  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  from  Ra^l — he  was  a  prince  in 
his  art — the  ftemeft  (hident  of  the  Paduan  (chool.'* 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Mantegna  engraved  feveral  of 
his  pieces  on  fome  metal  lefs  hard  than  copper,  and  Bartfch 
'  points  out  particularly  the  Man  of  Sorrows  (n.  7)  as  having 
been  worked  on  the  latter  metal.  Two  editions  —  if  we  may 
fo  (peak  —  of  fome  of  Mantegna's  prints  have  been  fuppofed  to 
exift.      The  impreffions  of  the  iirft.i(rue  having  been  taken 

*  Refer  to  the  qaotation  from  M.  Blanc,  ante^  p.  284. 
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off  with  the  roller  are  weak  in  tint,  while  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
taken  off  with  the  prefs,  are  ftronger  in  hue  from  the 
ufe  of  a  dark  glutinous  oil  colour.  Mrs.  Jamiefon  was  of 
opinion  that  ibme  of  the  earlier  impreffions  had  not  been  taken 
off  by  means  either  of  the  roller  or  prefs,  but  *  by  merely 
laying  the  paper  on  the  copper-plate  and  then  rubbing  it  over 
with  the  hand.*  Ottley  thought  it  probable  that  Mantegna 
engraved  fome  of  his  pieces  twice  over,  as  he  found  the  firft 
plate  became  worn  out  before  he  had  obtained  the  number  of 
impreffions  he  defired  ;  he  then  ufed  a  harder  metal  —  moft 
likely  copper. 

About  twenty-five  pieces  fafely  attributable  to  this  mafter 
have  reached  our  time.  Neither  name  nor  mark  of  any  kind 
was  placed  by  Mantegna  on  his  plates.  Such  marks  as  exift 
are  juftly  confidered  as  having  been  added  afterwards  by 
fome  one  elfe  than  the  mafler.  In  a  few  inftances  a  cipher 
or  monogram,  fuppofed  to  have  reference  to  Mantegna,  in 
reality  was  conne£ted  with  Marc  Antonio.  The  great 
Paduan  artift  was  extremely  popular  with  other  engravers,  and 
hence  was  widely  copied.  The  inexperienced  colledor  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  to  purchafe  both  dired 
copies  of  his  works  by  Zoan  Andrea  and  Giovanni  A.  da 
Brefcia,  and  original  compofitions  of  their  own  executed 
clofely  after  Mantegna's  manner.  Such  prints  fhould.  not  be 
rejedled,  however,  for  if  not  as  valuable  as  the  true  pieces  of 
Mantegna,  they  are  equally  as  fcarce.  We  need  fcarcely  (ay 
that  anything  of  Mantegna  fhould  be  fecured  when  in  fair 
condition ;  but  the  engravings  of  this  mafter  are  apt  to  occur 
under  ordinary  circumftances  in  a  fomewhat  dilapidated  ftate. 
The  following  may  be  noted  as  covetable  works.  The 
Entombment  (B.  3),  Refurre£tion  (B.  9),  Man  of  Sorrows 
(B.  7),  Virgin  in  the  Grotto  (B.  9),  Hercules  and  Antaeus 
(B.  16),  Combat  of  Marine  Monfters  (B.  17,  18),  and  the 
Bacchanals  (B.  19,  20).  An  example  from  the  Triumphs  of 
Csefar  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  portfolio. 
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ZoAN  Andrea  —  Vavassore  (or  Vavassori).  Worked 
during  the  laft  decade  of  the  fifteenth  and  firft  twenty 
years  of  the  fixteenth  centuries. 

(Bardchy  vol.  xiii.  p.  293.) 

Upon  certain  early  Italian  burin  engravings  of  the  above 
period  occur  the  initials  ^  A.  In  a  Venetian  copy  of 
A.  DUrer's  *  Apocalypfe*  (Woodcuts,  15 16),  the  words 
Zova'Adrea  may  be  found  on  one  of  the  pieces;  and  in 
editions  of  Ovid's  '  Metamorphofes '  (1505)  and  Livy  (1520), 
numerous  cuts  are  marked  with  the  initials  I  A,  I  a,  and  ^  A.* 
Further,  on  an  early  map  of  Italy  occurs  the  infcription, 
*  Italia  Opera.  Di  Ioannb  Andrea.  Di  Vavassori.  ditto 
Vadagninc* 

Since,  in  the  Venetian  diale£l,  the  Chriftian  name  Gio- 
vanni is  often  pronounced  Zoan  or  Zouan,  and  likewtfe  fo 
written,  the  various  names  and  initials  above  mentioned 
have  been  fufed  into  one,  as  it  were,  and  confidered  to 
refer  to  a  fingle  perfon,  called  Zoan  Andrea  Vavassore. 
Of  fuch  a  mafter,  however,  we  do  not  know  anything  cer- 
tain, whether  as  refpe£ls  his  time,  place  of  birth  and  death, 
and  a  recent  writer — E.  KoUoff  —  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  ^Kiinftler-Lexikon'  (vol.  i.  p.  698  [Bibl.  45]),  feeks  to 
(how  that  the  hitherto  accepted  views  of  Zani,  Paflavant, 
and  others,  relative  to  the  juft-mentioned  fufion,  have  not  any 
fufficient  warranty.  Zani,  Bartfch,  Ottley,  and  Paflavant, 
not  to  mention  others,  having  feen  in  the  ftyle  of  this  Zoan 
Andrea's  work  much  fimilarity  to  the  technic  of  Mantegna, 
unhefitatingly  advanced  the  former  as  a  pupil  of  the  latter 
mafter.  This  opinion  alfo  is  declared  by  KoUoff  to  be  wrong 
or  only  apparently  fupported  by  the  circumftance  of  feveral 
pieces  having  been  improperly  afcribed  to  Zoan  Andrea,  which 
are  in  reality  Mantegna's,  or  the  work  of  an  inferior,  though 
not  incapable,  hand,  working  after  Mantegna's  defigns  and  in 

*  Some  of  the  prints  here  alluded  to  are  confidered  by  Paflavant  to  be  AttialiJclmUte, 
and  not  from  wood,  as  fuppofed  by  others. 
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his  manner.  Into  the  polemics  of  this  queftion  we  cannot 
go,  but  muft  refer  to  the  article  by  KoUoff  previoufly  cited, 
and  to  PaflTavant  (vol.  i.  p.  138).  It  will  be  afitimed  here  that 
the  initials  ^  A  to  be  met  with  on  certain  early  Itah'an  prints 
mean  Zoan  Andrea,  that  there  are  other  pieces  without 
marks  clofely  imitative  both  of  the  defign  and  technic  of 
Mantegna,  which  are  alfo  by  him,  and  that  there  are  yet 
prints  not  having  Zoan  Andrea's  mark,  nor  being  copies  of 
any  of  Mantegna's  known  works,  but  the  general  charader 
and  technic  of  which  entitle  them  to  be  conlidered  as  the 
works  of  the  fame  maftcr — -J  A. 

'  Zoan  Andrea' — writes  KoUoff — *  Had  not  any  particular  ftyle 
of  his  own :  he  was  merely  a  copyift,  a  copyift  of  the  commoneft 
kind,  and  of  the  £ime  charafler  as  Ifrahel  van  Meckenen.  He  fought 
to  imitate  the  ftyle  and  manner  in  which  his  orig^als  were  worked 
out,  but  in  the  repetition  of  the  fpirit  and  workmanfhip  of  his  models, 
did  not  fhow  any  particular  fagacity  nor  (kill,  but  continued  always  a 
draughtfman  and  engraver  of  mediocrity ;  in  fa6i,  a  mere  craftfman. 
His  copies  of  (bme  of  Albert  Durer's  copper-plate  engravings  are  not 
fo  bad,  but  the  technic  is  dry  and  fmall  in  ftyle.' 

The  writer  quoted  defcribes  thirty-five  authenticated,  and 
twelve  doubtful  or  falfely  afcribed,  pieces  of  Zoan  Andrea. 
Of  this  mafter  any  that  may  be  procurable  fhould  be  obtained. 
Some  of  his  arabefques  are  truly  fine. 


NicoLETTo  RosEX  DA  MoDENA.     Flourifhcd  at  Modena 
during  the  firft  decade  of  the  fixteenth  century ; 

(B.  13,  p.  252;) 

was  another  imitator  in  his  early  work  of  the  manner  of 
Mantegna.  He  became  afterwards  influenced  by  the  German 
maflers,  Martin  Schongauer  and  A.  Diirer,  but  finally  followed 
Marc  Antonio.  Of  the  period  of  his  birth  and  death  we  have 
not  any  record.  Two  only  of  his  prints  are  dated.  One 
(B.  62)  has  the  date  1500;  the  other  (B.  24),  15 12  on  it. 

While  very  few  of  the  early  Florentine  engravers  marked 
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their  plates  with  their  names  or  ciphers,  Nicoletto  da  Modena 
(eldom  omitted  to  mark  his.  His  marks  and  modifications  of 
N  R  M  are  fo  various,  that  we  muft  refer  the  ftudent  to 
Bartfch,  Pailavant  (v.  p.  92),  and  Nagler,  for  an  account  of 
them. 

As  might  be  fuppofed,  from  the  various  ftyles  adopted  by 
this  mafler,  his  pieces  vary  much  in  appearance  and  good- 
nefs.  Reje£ting  the  early  Florentine  prints  afcribed  —  erro- 
neoufly  —  by  Bartfch  to  N.  R.  Modena,  and  a  few  doubtful 
pieces,  there  yet  remain  between  feventy  and  eighty  works 
fairly  attributable  to  him.  Duchefiie  has  afcribed  nielli  to  this 
mafler.  The  following  pieces  are  more  particularly  note- 
worthy. Saint  Dominic  (B.  26),  The  Deceitful  Tongue 
(B.  37),  Vulcan  and  Cupid  (B.  52),  and  markedly  the  Chrif( 
with  a  Globe  in  his  hand,  defcribed  by  Ottley,  and  in  the 
B.  M.  Coll.  Some  of  Nicoletto's  panneaux  ^ornemens  are 
fine.  A  Saint  George  brought  13/.  lOs.  at  the  Marochetti 
audlion. 


Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brescia.    Worked  during  the  firfl 

decade  of  the  fixteenth  century ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  iii.  p.  315  ;) 

was  another  follower  of  the  flyles  of  Mantegna,  of  the  German 
maflers,  and  afterwards  of  Marc  Antonio.  He  is  known  to  us 
by  numerous  engravings,  fome  of  which  are  dated  from  1505 
to  1509.     His  pieces  bear  as  marks  various  modifications  of 

the  letters  |0  *  AN '  BX«  He  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have 
been  the  brother  or  coulin  of  Giov.  Maria  da  Brefcia,  a 
Carmelite  monk,  who  engraved  a  few  pieces,  bearing  the  date 
1502  ;  but  this  relationfhip  is  doubted  by  others. 

Sixty-two  prints  are  mentioned  by  Paflavant  as  belonging  to 
G.  A.  da  Brefcia,  Among  them  are  no  doubt  fome  fine  things, 
but  the  prints  of  this  mafler  vary  very  much  both  in  technic  and 
expreffion  of  form,  and  many  are  but  copies.  An  undefcribed 
Saint  Sebaflian  and  a  Virgin  with  Saints  and  Penitents,  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  Collcftion,  arc  efpecially  worth  notice.     The 
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Entombment,  after  Mantegna  (B,  2),  Juftice  (B.  18),  Venus 
(PaC  42),  the  Holy  Family  (B.  5),  are  iatisfadory  examples. 

At  the  Marochetti  fale  a  *  firft  ftate '  of  the  Holy  Family 
(B.  5)  commanded  42/. 

As  fupplementary  to  thefe  mafters  of  the  School  of  Padua, 
the  ftudent  may  refer  with  advantage  to  the  remarks  of  Paf- 
favant  (vol.  v.),  on  the  Mafter  of  15 15,  and  the  ^ anonymous* 
works  of  the  School  of  Mantegna.  Attention  (hould  next  be 
paid  to  the  hiftory  of  ^Ancient  Venetian  Cards'  {ante^  P*  ^i)) 
by  the  lame  writer,  and  thus  bridge  a  gap,  over  which  we 
pafs  to  GiROLAMo  MocBTO,  Pelligrino  da  Udine,  and 
Marcbllo  Fogolino. 

Of  the  firft  named — G.  Moceto  (B.  13,  p.  215) — it  may 
be  remarked  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Italian  mafters  of  the 
time  who  were  not  influenced  by  the  works  of  Albert  D'urer. 
(See  Dupleffis,  Bibl.  22,  p.  35.) 

Pelligrino  (or  Martino)  da  Udine  (or  Pelligrino 

DA  San  Daniels). 

Bom,  Udine,  circa  1470 ;  died,  Venice,  circa  1545. 

This  artift  was  a  pupil  of  Bellini,  and  as  an  engraver,  was 
one  of  the  earlieft,  if  not  the  firft,  to  pradife  a  ftippled,  dotted, 
opus  malleo  procedure  in  his  technic,  which  was  followed  like- 
wife  about  the  fame  time  by  the  mafter  next  to  be  mentioned. 
Of  fome  of  Pelligrino*s  plates,  of  which  impreffions  exift, 
worked  in  tender  delicate  lines  only,  with  the  burin^  we  have 
other  impreffions  in  which  fcarcely  a  line  is  to  be  feen,  except 
in  the  contours,  all  parts  having  been  gone  over  with  dots  and 
points  which  have  deftroyed  the  beauty  of  the  prints,  giving 
them  an  inky,  lithographic  appearance.  This  after-work  au 
maillet  is  confidered  by  fome  critics  not  to  have  been  Pelli- 
grino's  doing,  but  to  have  been  that  of  (bme  later  and  inferior 
workman  endeavouring  to  reftore  the  worn  plates.  In  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  Colle£tion  impreffions  of  the  fame  plates  in 
their  firft  and  fecond  ftates  may  be  fecn.     The  introdu£lion  of 
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this  ftippled,  dotted  ftyle  (not  the  maniire  crlblee  be  it  remem- 
bered) is  often  afcribed  to  Giulio  Campagnola,  one  of  whofe 
pieces  is  dated  1509,  and  (Ince  we  have  not  warranty  for  faying 
more  than  that  Pelligrino's  prints  were  probably  executed 
before  1 520,  we  cannot  give  priority  of  invention  to  the  latter 
mafter.  But  Marcello  Fogolino  likewife  pradifed  the  method 
in  queftion,  which,  moreover,  was  adopted  in  the  plate  of  the 
Angelic  Salutation,  by  Buonincontro  da  Reggio,  as  early  as 
1480,  though  this  plate  was  not  engraved  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  printed  from,  being  apparently  a  goldfinith's  ornamental 
performance.  An  impreffion  from  it  may  be  feen  in  the 
B.  M.  Coll. :  it  is  in  reverfe.  More  tStSt  would  have  been 
produced  if  it  had  been  printed  off  in  the  negative  manner,  fo 
that  the  lines  and  dots  might  have  detached  themfelves  white 
from  a  black  ground,  inftead  of  black  from  a  white  ground,  as 
in  the  ordinary  method.  Nagler  ftates  (vol.  ii.  n.  209),  there 
is  'an  old  German  punctated  piece,  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
whofe  origin  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  prints  of  Campagnola/ 
We  regret  we  do  not  know  the  example  to  which  Nagler 
here  refers.  Not  more  than  eight  pieces  by  Pelligrino  are 
recognifed.     Some  of  them  are  marked  ^3^» 


Marcello  Fogolino.     Bom,  Padua,  circa  1470 ; 

was  living  in  1550. 

(Pafl*.,  vol.  v.  p.  145.) 

This  mafter,  though  born  at  Padua,  belongs  properly  to  the 
Venetian  fchool.  Only  fix  prints  by  him  are  known,  and  they 
are  of  the  greateft  rarity.  He  is  noticed  here  on  account  of 
his  being  one  of  the  earlier  workers  in  the  pun£tated  manner. 
Paffavant  remarks  of  him, — 

'  His  burin  has  much  lightnefs,  and  is  of  great  freedom  in  the  contours ; 
his  drawing  is  round  and  ftdl,  and  his  fhadows  are  executed  by  means 
of  ihort,  irregular  hatchings.  He  appears  to  have  (bmetimes  fought 
the  aids  of  a  mordant  and  dry-point  in  finifliing  his  gravures  au 
maillet,^ — (Vol.  v.  p.  145.) 
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At  the  Durazzo  iale,  three  pieces  by  Fogolino,  were  exhi- 
bited. Of  two  of  thefe,  viz.,  the  Woman  and  her  child 
(Pair.  3),  and  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptift,  photographic 
copies  may  be  found  in  the  illuftrated  catalogue  of  the  above 
audion.  An  impreffion  of  the  firft  piece  is  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum  CoUedlion.  It  realifed  at  the  fale  above  50/.,  and  the 
Beheading  of  John  brought  more  than  120/. 


Benedetto  Montagna.     Worked  at  Vicenza,  1500  ; 

alive  in  1533. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  xiii.  p.  332.) 

Not  any  details  are  known  concerning  the  life  of  this  mafter, 
with  the  exception  that  Benedetto  was  probably  brother  of  the 
painter,  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  that  he  ftill  worked  in  1533, 
Hnce  a  piflure  of  his  own  is  marked  with  this  date,  and  that 
he  was  moft  likely  a  pupil  of  the  old  Venetian  fchool,  or  of 
Bellini.  As  an  engraver,  he  imitated  Albert  Durer,  fome  of 
whofe  pieces  he  copied,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  acquired  a 
certain  manner  of  his  own. 

'  His  prints  are  unequal  in  technic,  the  earlier  ones  being  delicately 
engraved  with  fine  points  or  dots  in  the  gradations,  which  dots  in  the 
later  innpreflions  are  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
obferved  in  old  brilliant  black  impreilions  of  numbers  2, 14, 17, 19*22, 
27-29*  &C.9  of  Bartfch.  Other  pieces  are*  on  the  other  hand,  very 
coarfely  treated,  and  fb  different  that  they  might  eaiily  be  affigned  to 
another  hand.  Abraham's  Sacrifice  (B  L)«  Orpheus  (B.  25),  and  par- 
ticularly the  Wrangling  Peafants  (B.  30),  may  ferve  as  examples. 
Thefe  and  analogous  pieces  are  certainly  not  by  Benedetto  Montagna, 
even  when  they  bear  the  initials,  B  M/  (Nagler,  i.  n.  1959.) 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  in  feveral  editions  of 
Venetian  works  of  1490  and  1499,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  famous  Hypne- 
rotomachia  occur  engravings  from  metal  or  from  wood,  which 
bear  the  marks  b  and  b  M  •  Thefe  letters  have  been  fuppofed 
to  indicate  Benedetto  Montagna. 
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PalTavant  defcribes  fifty-fix  pieces  of  this  mafler,  an  etched 
copy  by  him  of  one  of  Dilrer^s  prints,  and  '  a  grand  compo- 
fition '  painted  by  him,  but  engraved  on  metal  by  ^  Jacques  de 
Strafburgh,  who  was  probably  at  Venice  in  1503/ 

A  Saint  George  in  Roman  armour,  attributed  to  B.  Mon- 
tagna,  was  fold  at  the  Marochetti  au£tion  for  16/. 


GiULio  Campagnola.     Born  Padua,  1482 ; 

was  living  in  1516  ; 

(Bartfchy  vol.  ziii.  p.  368  ;) 

Was  the  more  eminent  of  the  three  Campagnolas — Girolamo, 
Giulio,  and  Domenico.  According  to  fome  authorities  he  was 
the  fon  of  Girolamo.  He  was  a  remarkably  gifted  man, 
difplayed  his  abilities  early  in  life,  and  excelled  in  feveral 
branches  of  art.  Zani  thought  that  he  worked  as  an  amateur 
only,  not  as  a  profef&onal  artii(,  a  view  reje£ted  by  more 
recent  writers. 

G.  Campagnola  was  one  of  the  firft,  as  we  have  feen  (p.  90), 
to  introduce  a  pun£liform  or  dotted  work  in  his  engravings.  In 
fome  inftances,  as,  e.  g.y  in  the  Saint  John  the  Baptift  (B.  3), 
and  the  Femme  Couchee  (PalT.  11),  this  procedure  was  adopted 
with  much  tendernefs  and  ability,  and  thefe  prints  are  fine 
examples  of  the  matter.  In  other  cafes,  the  general  work  is, 
in  our  opinion,  rather  detraded  from  than  otherwife,  the  fame 
inky,  lithographic  chara£ter  before  noriced  as  exifling  in  Pelli- 
grino's  prints  being  obfervable  here. 

Seventeen  pieces  of  this  mafler  are  catalogued.  They  are 
all  of  great  rarity.  Some  are  marked  with  the  name,  others 
with  Pat.,  I.  e,  Patavinus^  or  Antenoreus ;  and  on  one  is  the 
cipher  ^.  Chrifl  and  the  Samaritan  Woman  (B.  2),  brought 
15/.  15X.  at  the  Marochetti  fale,  and  60/.  at  the  recent  Durazzo 
audion.  The  Ganymede  (B.  5)  realized  at  the  latter  more 
than  25/. 
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DoM£Nico  Campagnola.     Worked  during  the  firft 
quarter  of  the  i6th  century. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  p.  377.) 

According  to  the  ufual  account  given  of  this  mafter,  he 
was  either  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  was 
born  at  Padua,  was  a  diftinguiflied  pupil  of  Titian,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Giulio,  in  the  firft  court  of  the  cloifters 
of  Sl  Anthony  at  Padua.  All  this  is  doubtful,  however,  for 
there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that  there  were  two  Domenicos, 
and  that  the  eminent  pupil  of  Titian  was  not  the  old  Dome- 
nico  Campagnola,  fome  of  whofe  prints  bear  the  dates  15 17 
and  15 18,  and  to  whom  reference  is  here  made.  The  queftion 
is  fully  difcufTed  in  Nagler,  vol.  ii.  n.  1004. 

Probably  not  more  than  twenty  pieces  can  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  the  fenior  Domenico  Campagnola.  His  technic  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  confifting  of 
long  and  wiry  lines.  Neverthelefs  in  one  or  two  pieces  traces 
of  a  pun£lifbrm  procefs  are  evident,  as,  e.g.^  in  the  Venus,  B.  7. 
A  copy,  by  Jerome  Hopfer,  of  the  Battle,  B.  10,  may  occa- 
fionally  be  met  with,  and,  according  to  PafTavant,  recent 
impreffions  on  ftrong  paper,  from  the  original  plate,  likewife 
exift.  At  the  Marochetti  (ale,  the  Mufical  Shepherds,  B.  9, 
brought  12/.  \  and  the  Dance  of  Cupid j  PafT.  16,  50A  At  the 
Durazzo  auction,  the  mafter*s  chief  piece,  the  AfTumption, 
B.  4,  realized  more  than  50/.,  as  did  alfo  the  Mufical  Shep- 
herds, B.  9. 

Several  old  Italian  woodcuts  exift,  having  either  the  fign  or 
name  of  Domenico  C.  on  them ;  and  on  one  is  the  date  mdxvii. 
Thefe  cuts,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  have  been  ufually  afcribed 
to  the  elder  Domenico  Campagnola ;  others  doubt  this  pater- 
nity, and  allot  the  pieces  in  queftion  either  to  the  junior 
Domenico  C,  or  to  Domenico  Dalle  Greche,  believing  that 
the  marks  have  been  added  or  altered  at  an  after  period. 
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DoMENico  Campagnola  the  Younger  is  fuppofed  by 
Nagler  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  etched  landfcape  de-* 
fcribed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Marquis  Malafpina,  and  attri- 
buted by  Pailavant  to  Domenico  the  Elder.  The  fuppofition 
that  the  latter  was  the  author  has  given  rife  to  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  Domenico  Senior  was  the  inventor  of  the  etching 
procefs. 

It  muft  fuffice  to  mention,  as  other  early  Italian  engravers 
of  the  fchools  we  have  been  confidering,  and  of  central  Italy 
generally,  AltobeUo'  dei  Melloni,  G.  Battifta  del  Porto, 
Girolamo  Campagnola,  the  Mafter  of  the  Rat-trap  or 
N  A  D  A  T,  D.  Bramanti  d'Urbino,  and  Lorenzo  Cofta.  Be- 
fides  the  examples — few  in  number,  and  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence— of  thefe  mafters,  more  numerous  anonymous  pieces 
may  be  feen  in  public  colledions,  but  which  are  nearly  as 
difficult  for  the  coUedlor  to  procure.  There  yet  remain  two 
artifts  fo  eminent  in  charader  that  we  cannot  difmifs  them 
fo  curtly  as  we  have  difmifled  the  reft,  though  it  will  be  hope- 
lefs  for  the  colledor  to  exped  to  obtain  examples  of  their  fup- 
pofed work.  One  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  other  Francefco 
Raibolini,  or  Francia. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci.     Born  Vinci,  near  Florence, 
1452;  died  Cloux,  Amboife,  15 19. 

(Faff.  vol.  v.  p.  179.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  good  authorities  that  this  great 
painter  produced  not  only  deAgns  for  certain  interlaced  work, 
but  actually  engraved  on  copper,  as  likewife  on  wood. 

A  portrait  of  a  Young  Lady,  in  the  B.  M.  Coll. ;  the  Head  of 
a  Man  (B.  M.  Coll.),  with  the  letters,  A  C  H  A  and  L  E-V  I 
on  the  proof;  and  Three  Horfes*  Heads  (B.  M.  Coll.),  are 
impreffions  from  metal  plates,  the  engraving  of  which  has  been 
afcribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Other  critics  doubt  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  having  engraved,  though  they  allow  that  he 

G  G 
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probably  made  a  few  defigns  for  others  to  work  after*  In 
Bryan's  Didiionary, — Art.  *  Leonardo  da  Vinci,' — the  ftudent 
may  meet  with  (bme  interefting  original  matter  conneded  with 
the  fubje£t  It  muft  be  fufficient  for  us  here  to  fay,  that  after 
clofe  ftudy  of  the  pieces  in  the  coUediion  of  the  Britiih 
Mufeum,  we  cannot  refufe  agreeing  with  thofe  who  deem 
the  beautiful  Female  Head,  and  the  Head  of  the  Man,  to  be 
the  adiual  handiwork  of  the  mafter.  With  relpedi  to  the 
Horfes'  Heads,  and  the  large  Female  Portrait,  we  feel  lefs 
confidence,  and  as  for  the  feveral  rare  impreffions  of  the 
Laft  Supper,  we  prefume  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  their 
being  only  the  work  of  contemporary  artifts.  To  M.  Du- 
pleffis  (Bib.  22,  p.  50),  the  Horfes'  Heads  convey  more 
evidence  of  the  feeling  and  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
than  any  other  of  the  pieces  to  which  reference  has  been 
made : — 

'  With  refpefl  to  the  other  prints  afcribed  to  Leonardo  we  could 
not  (ay  fo  much.  We  have  examined  them  at  the  Britifii  Mufeum, 
and,  while  fully  admitting  that  the  Buft  of  a  Woman  in  Profile,  the 
Woman  crowned  with  Ivy,  and  the  Head  of  an  Old  Man-— that 
which  Bartfch  looked  on  as  the  work  of  Mantegna — recall  much  of 
the  manner  of  the  illuftrious  Milanefe,  we  are  loth  to  decide,  pre- 
ferring, until  after  a  frefh  examination,  to  declare  our  belief  that  while 
undoubtedly  infpired  by  the  great  artift,  they  may  neverthelefs  have 
been  developed  on  the  metal,  juft  as  likely  by  one  of  his  clever  pupils 
as  by  the  mailer  himfelf.' 

The  piece  called  Poifon  et  Contre  Poifon,  and  attributed  to 
Duvet  by  Bartfch,  vol.  vii.  p.  515,  n.  44,  was  confidered  by 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  be  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (See 
Bryan,  and  ante^  p.  3^5.) 

Francesco  Raibolini  (or  Francia).    Born,  Bologna,  1450 ; 

died,  Bologna,  15 17. 

(Pair.  vol.  V.  p.  197.) 

This  well-known  goldfmith  and  refined  painter,  of  fome  of 
whofe  works  in  niello^  paper-proofs  have  reached  us,  was  ftated 
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by  Calvi*  to  have  engraved  on  copper.  He  aiTumed  that 
the  piece,  B.  vol.  xiv.  p.  28,  n.  22,  and  one  or  two  other 
prints — faid  to  have  been  engraved  by  Marc.  Antonio  after 
deiigns  by  Francia — ^were  the  work  wholly  of  the  latter  mafter. 
Francia  is  believed  to  have  firft  engraved  the  ^Italic'  charac- 
ters ufed  by  Aldus  in  various  editions  of  books  printed  by  him, 
though    Aldus    himfelf  is    thought  to   have   defigned    them. 

Beddes  eight  nielli  proofs,  four  engravings  with  the  burin 
are  defcribed  by  PaiTavant.  As  thefe  pieces  are  unflgned,  there 
is  not  any  certainty  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  mafter. 

Children  or  relatives  of  Francia  engraved  at  a  fomewhat 
later  date.  There  exift  a  few  fcarce  prints  of  the  date  1530, 
figned  I  F.  Thefe  are  ufually  afcribed  to  Jacopo  Francia,  the 
fon  of  Francefco.  Jacopo  died  at  Bologna  about  the  year 
1557.  Two  pieces  (B.  5,  6)  were  prefent  in  the  Durazzo 
coUedion. 

For  details  relative  to  the  Francias  as  engravers,  reference 
ihould  be  made  as  follows :  PaiT.  v.  pp.  197,  222 ;  Nagler,  ii. 
n.  2090  ;  ill.  n.  2300. 

*  Mcmorie  della  Vita,  &c.  di  F.  Raibolini.   Bologna,  18  la. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  METAL  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  ORDINARY  KIND. —  ROMAN 
SCHOOL  AND  MARCO  ANTONIO  RAIMONDI  AND  FOL- 
LOWERS. 

a  —  The  Roman  School  and  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi, 
Agoftino  di  Mufi,  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna,  Cara- 
glio,  Mafter  of  the  Die,  Bonafone^  Enea  Vico, 
the  Ghifis. 

ABOUT  the  time  that  the  eminent  German  mafter,  Albert 
Diirer,  was  unfolding  in  the  North  all  the  power  and 
fafcination  that  the  burin  of  a  great  genius  could  difplay,  the 
fchool  of  Francia  had  juft  fent  forth  one  of  its  pupils,  who  was 
deftined  to  accompliih,  to  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fame  for 
Italy.     This  pupil  was  — 


Marco  Antonio  Raimondi.     Born,  Bologna,  circa  1488  ; 

died,  Bologna,  circa  1530. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  xiv. ;  Pailavant,  vol.  vi.  p.  1.) 

Of  the  exadl  time  of  his  birth  and  death  we  are  ignorant. 
We  learn  from  Vafari  and  Sandrart  that  he  was  inftru£ted  in 
drawing  and  defign  by  Francefco  Raibolini,  and  in  the  technic 
of  goldfmith's  engraving  by  fome  other  mafter  of  the  day.  By 
1505  he  had  engraved  a  plate — Pyramus  and  Thifbe  (B.  322) 
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— and  made  a  journey  to  Upper  Italy  and  Venice.  He  after- 
wards went  by  way  of  Florence  to  Rome,  about  1510,  where 
he  remained  until  1527,  working  much  under  the  direSion  and 
immediate  fupervifion  of  Raphael.  From  Aretino^  Vafari,  and 
others,  it  is  gleaned  that  during  Raimondi's  ftay  in  Rome,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael,  he  was  imprifoned  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Seventh  for  engraving'  feme  indecent  fubjeds  from  the  defigns 
of  Giulio  Romano,  and  illuftrations  to  Aretino's  fonnets.  On 
the  folicitations  of  Cardinal  Hippolytus  de  Medicis  and  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  the  Pope  reftored  him  to  liberty.  On  recovenng 
his  freedom,  being  defirous  of  (howing  his  appreciation  of  the 
kind  offices  of  Bandinelli,  he  engraved  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  after  a  painting  by  the  latter ;  and  the  engraving 
being  (hown  to  the  Holy  Father,  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that 
he  took  Marc  Antonio  under  his  immediate  protection.  Ban- 
dinelli, himfelf,  however,  was  not  altogether  (atisfied  with 
what  Marc  Antonio  had  done,  and  complained  to  the  Pope 
that  his  work  had  not  been  faithfully  rendered.  The  latter 
—  a  reputed  connoifleur  in  art  —  compared  the  two  works, 
and  decided  that  Marc  Antonio  was  not  only  free  from 
having  committed  faults  of  his  own,  but  had  corrected  fbme 
confiderable  ones  made  by  Bandinelli ;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  drawing  of  Marc  Antonio  excelled  that  of  Bandinelli. 
Bartfch  remarks,  in  a  note,  v.  14,  p.  91, — 

'  It  is,  in  hSt,  obfervable  that  Marc  AntODio,  accuftomed  to  the 
graces  of  Raphael,  has  fpread  over  his  worlc  much  of  the  fine  manner 
of  his  excellent  mafter,  and  that  he  has  foftened,  fb  to  (ay,  the  (bme- 
what  coaHe  and  outree  manner  of  Bandinelli ;' 

while  PafTavant  is  to  the  efFeft  that — 

*  the  original  drawing  a  la /anguine  of  Baccio  BandineUi,  which  (erved 
for  this  celebrated  engraving,  ezifts  in  the  Cabinet  of  Manich.  It  is 
of  the  greateft  beauty,  and  of  the  moll  careful  execution  ;  and  one  can 
underftand  its  author  complaining  that  Marc  Antonio  had  not  faith- 
fully copied  the  original ;  for  if  the  pupil  of  Raphael  has  beftowed 
more  nobility  and  beauty  on  the  forms,  particularly  of  the  nude,  he 
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has  done  fo  only  at  the  ezpenie  of  the  energy  ovcmilhig  the  whole 
compoiition'  (p.  17.) 

In  1527  Marc  Antonio,  having  loft  eveiything  during  the 
fack  of  Rome,  and  been  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  ranfom,  returned 
to  Bologna,  where  he  foon  afterwards  died  -,  at  leaft  we  may 
conclude,  from  a  ftatement  by  G.  A.  di  Niccolini  di  Sabio,  that 
he  was  not  alive  in  1534. 

From  the  time  of  his  Roman  period  until  now  Marc 
Antonio  may  be  iaid  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  and  almoft 
unlimited  reputation ;  and  yet,  if  we  may  take  Gilpin  (who 
wrote  in  1802)  as  expreffing  the  truth,  there  was  an  in- 
terregnum— three-quarters  of  a  century  ago — when  the  re- 
putation of  the  mafter  in  this  country  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent,  when  the  higheft  prices  are  given  for 
fine  impreffions  of  his  chief  works.     Gilpin  writes  : — 

'  Amongft  the  ancient  Italian  matters  we  cannot  omit  Marc 
Antonio  and  Auguftin  of  Venice.  They  are  both  celebrated,  and 
have  handed  down  to  us  many  engravings  fh>m  the  works  of  Raphael ; 
but  their  antiquity,  not  their  merit,  iecms  to  have  recommended  them. 
Their  execution  is  harfh  and  formal  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  if  their 
prints  give  us  any  idea  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  we  may  well  wonder 
how  that  mafter  got  his  reputation;  but  we  cannot,  perhaps,  in 
England  form  an  adequate  idea  of  thefe  mailers.  I  have  been  told 
their  heft  works  are  fo  much  valued  in  Italy  that  they  are  engroflTed 
there  by  the  curious,  that  very  few  of  them  find  their  way  into  other 
countries,  and  that  what  we  have  are  in  general  but  the  refuie/ 
(Bibl.  26,  p.  56.) 

The  fa£t  is,  as  Cumberland  points  out,  the  plates  of  Marc 
Antonio,  which,  after  his  own  time — 

'  went  into  the  hands  of  Salamanca,  Barlacci,  La  Frere,  and  others, 
are  of  but  little  value  to  reafbn  from,  as  they  frequently  altered  and 
retouched  them ;  and  many  fuch  ftill  exift  in  Rome,  the  plates  having 
been  pawned  to  the  Monte  di  Pieta  by  their  owners,  and  let  out  by 
the  year  by  the  Camera  at  Rome  to  Roili  and  other  moderns,  fiich  as 
Caro  Loffi,  who  in  the  year  1 790  publifhed  a  very  large  catalogue  oi 
the  remains  of  the  old  mailers  at  a  yzry  low  price  for  the  ule  ol 
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ftiidents  there.  Thefe  dealers,  as  we  have  ftid,  hired  the  plates  by  the 
year,  with  permiiiion  to  take  what  impreifions  they  choie ;  and  as  the 
demand  was  very  flow,  they  ieldom  went  to  the  expenie  of  printing  a 
greater  nomber  than  were  lilcely  to  be  wanted — a  circumftance  (b  far 

not  to  be  deplored The  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo.  from 

Mantuanus.  was  then  in  a  very  good  fbtc,  and  cheap,  as  thefe  imprei^ 
fions  then  were,  good  olden  impreffions  or  proofs  were  as  remarkably 
high;  and  during  my  lad  refidence  in  Rome,  which  was  about  1790 
or  179 1 9  a  fine  brilliant  impreffion  of  the  Maflacre  of  the  Innocents, 
without  the  Cbieot  (which  is  certainly  the  fineft  by  hx\  was  fold  to 
Count  Manfredini  of  Florence  for  60  ieguins.  or  about  30/.  fterllng  of 
our  money.*  (P.  224.) 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  may  be  divided  into  three 
claiTes.  In  the  firft  clafs  may  be  placed  fuch  pieces  as  he 
executed  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  artift  life  under  the 
influence  of  the  fchool  of  Francia.  In  the  fecond  divifion 
come  thofe  which  were  produced  during  the  matter's  ftay  at 
Rome,  and  while  under  the  diredion  of  Raphael.  In  the  third 
cla6  are  to  be  found  thofe  prints  which  were  engraved  after 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Minuter  divifions  might  be  made, 
but  the  above  are  fufficient  for  our  purpofe.  As  might  be 
expelled,  the  engravings  of  the  firft  clafs  are  very  diflFerent 
ftom  thofe  of  the  matured  technical  powers  of  the  mafter, 
and  when  tracing  the  drawings  and  embodying  the  defigns  of 
Raphael  d'Urbino;  extreme  examples  of  each  divifion  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  by  the  fame  perfbn, 
they  are  fb  different  in  every  particular,  fave  the  prefence  of  a 
certain  graceful  feeling  in  all.  The  works  of  the  firft  divifion 
(how,  of  courfe,  the  technic  of  the  goldfmith-engraver  with 
the  formality  and  archaic  religious  feeling  of  the  fchool  of 
Francia.  The  earlier  prints  of  this  divifion  exhibit,  likewife, 
the  hand  of  a  young  artift  but  flightly  converfant  with  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art,  while  the  after  ones  evince  greater 
power,  freer  and  better  drawing,  a  more  delicate  burin^  and 
better-arranged  lines }  but  in  all  there  is  more  or  lefs  evident 
the  early  Italian  work  of  the  goldfmith  and  niellatore.  To 
this  divifion  belong  Pyramus  and  Thifbe  (B.  322),  Orpheus 
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(B.  314),  Nativity  (B.  16),  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (B.  98), 
&c.  Although  under  this  divifion,  chronologically  confidered, 
muft  come  fome  of  the  copies — ^begun,  probably,  at  Venice  and 
finifhed  at  Rome — from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the  Small 
Paffion,  and  other  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  yet  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  in  many  of  thefe  copies,  influenced  by  the  fpirit 
and  manner  of  his  model,  Marc  Antonio  (hows  much  advance- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  graver.  He  becomes  more  of 
the  artift  and  lefs  of  the  craftfman,  facile  and  freer  in  his  work, 
and  adumbrating  that  perfection  in  technic  to  which  he  after- 
wards attained  in  the  admirable  fpecimen  of  engraving  the 
Portrait  of  Aretino. 

Some  of  Marc  Antonio's  copies  from  Diirer  are  poor 
enough  unqueftionably,  particularly  thofe  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  treat  the  ftyle  and  large  manner  of  the  technic 
of  wood-engraving  in  the  thinner  and  more  rigid  method  of 
engraving  on  copper. 

Among  the  works  of  the  fecond  period  occur  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  the  artift,  the  tranfition  towards  which  was  made 
through  the  fine  engraving  of  Les  Grimpeurs  (B.  487),  after 
Michael  Angelo,  which  bears  the  date  15 10.  It  was  pro- 
bably begun  at  Florence  and  flniftied  at  Rome,  where  for 
fo  long  Marc  Antonio  was  to  reap  the  advantages  of  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  Raphael. 

*  There  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  part  taken  by  the  great 
mailer  of  Urbino  in  the  works  of  the  Bologncfe  engraver  contributed 
in  great  meafure  to  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  latter 
attained  in  his  art.  But  we  have  not  any  right  to  conclude^  as  (bme 
have  done,  that  Raphael  himfelf  often  traced  on  the  plate  of  copper 
the  outlines  of  his  own  compofitions ;  nor  can  we  admit  even  that  he 
correfled  the  firft  proof-impreffions,  as  (ought  to  be  fhown  from 
fuch  a  piece  as  the  Galatea  of  Marc  Antonio,  which,  forcibly  re- 
touched with  the  pen,  is  preierved  in  the  Library  at  Vienna.  The 
work  and  additions  by  means  of  dots,  refbrted  to  for  a  fuller  modelling 
of  the  forms,  do  not  in  the  leaft  correspond  to  Raphael's  manner  of 
drawing.      We  have   cvtry  reafon  to  think   that   the    retouches  in 
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queftion  are  Marc  Antonio's  own,  fince  this  engraving  is  not  one  of 
thofe  which  he  has  completely  finifhed.  ....  The  exceptionally  high 
talent  of  Marc  Antonio  as  a  draughtfman  (hows  itielf  in  all  its  force 
when  he  engraves  after  fimple  (ketches  of  Raphael  not  fpecially  pre- 
pared for  engraving  from,  fince  certain  parts  only  are  finifhed,  while 
others  are  but  juft  indicated.  The  engraver  muft  have  been,  therefore, 
completely  penetrated  by  the  manner  of  the  mailer,  to  have  been 
enabled  to  leave  us  from  fuch  (ketches  works  fo  perfefl  as  tho(e  which 
we  admire  in  Marc  Antonio's  prints.'    (PafT.  vol.  vi.  p.  6.) 

A  fomewhat  different  view  from  the  preceding  is  taken 
by  other  critics.  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  e.g.y 
remarks,  in  the  '  Guide  to  the  Colleftion  of  Prints  in  the 
King's  Library'  (p.  7), — 

'  Raphael  took  fo  much  interefl  in  Raimondi's  worb  that  he 
correftcd  the  outlines  of  fomc  of  the  fubjedls  on  the  copper.  Thefc 
corre6lions  are  quite  perceptible  on  a  few  of  the  plates.' 

Ottley  believed  that  the  figns  of  Raphael's  immediate 
fupervifion  are  clearly  to  be  feen  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  in  feveral  other  pieces,  and  that 
thefc  fhould  be  confidered  as  Marc  Antonio's  more  perfedl 
works,  on  the  whole,  as  from  the  great  (inenefs  and  clofenefs 
of  the  lines  with  which  they  are  (haded  they  arc  the  moft 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  a  good  ftate  of  impreHion.  Among 
the  prints  of  the  mailer  are  three,  viz.,  the  Virgin  on  the 
Clouds  (B.  47),  the  Virgin  Weeping  over  the  Body  of  her 
Son  (B.  34),  and  Philofophy  (B.  381),  which  are  of  fuch 
excellence  in  point  of  drawing  and  expre(fion  that  a  few 
writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  wholly  engraved  by 
Raphael,  as  well  as  defigned  by  him. 

After  the  death  of  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio  engraved  chiefly 
from  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  works  of  this  period 
belong  to  the  third  divifion,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  previous  epoch.  In  the  engravings  of  the  latter  may 
be  found  a  grace  and  feeling  for  form  and  expre(fion  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former ;  the  drawing,  too,  is  more  correal : 
one  can  almoft,  as  it  were,  take  hold  of  the  rounded  limbs 
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and  feel  them.  There  is  not  any  laxity  in  the  management 
of  the  burin ;  they  are,  in  fzStj  the  perfected  works  of  a 
mafter.  In  the  pieces  of  the  prefent  or  third  clafs — though 
many  of  them  are  of  high  quality — we  feel  that  the  extreme 
grace  and  feeling  for  form,  and  the  careful,  delicate  manage- 
ment of  the  burinj  have  diminiflied,  and  that  in  many  inftances 
hafte,  mannerifm,  and  mediocrity  have  begun  to  appear. 

It  is  believed  that  Marc  Antonio^  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  occafionally  etched  his  plates  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  finifhed  them  with  the  burin.  PafTavant  notes  the 
following  as  examples  of  fuch  mixed  method:  B.  162,  165, 

253-255j  3671  37^1  43i»  435j  43^-  (Paff.  vol.  vi.  p.  7 ; 
Nagler,  vol.  ii.  n.  2333,  p.  847.) 

If  we  inquire  once  more  as  to  what  thofe  high  qualities 
are  which  have  aiTured  to  Marc  Antonio  the  firft  rank  among 
his  contemporaneous  engravers,  we  may  fay  with  Paflavant 
that  they  confift  in  a — 

*'  Perfe£l  underftanding  of  drawing  firft  learnt  in  the  School  of  Francia, 
and  afterwards  carried  to  the  hlgheft  degree  of  perfection  under  the 
tutelage  of  Raphael.  To  this«  Vaiari  witneiTes  when  he  mentions  the 
drawings  of  Marc  Antonio  after  the  frefcoes  of  the  Vatican  preierved 
by  him  in  the  boolc  of  drawings  of  the  great  mafters,  and  to  which  he 
To  often  alludes.  Secondly,  in  the  ezpreifion  of  truth  and  life  which 
he  knew  how  to  beftow  on  the  heads  of  his  figures,  and  in  the  able  and 
intelligent  ezercife  of  the  burin  which  he  managed  with  much  fimplicity 
and  freedom  in  a  ftyle  borrowed  from  Albert  Diirer,  and  in  which  he 
had  not  any  rival  either  among  his  contemporaries  or  the  Italian 
engravers  of  the  fizteenth  century  who  followed  him.  To  thefe 
prerogatives,  he  added  an  ezquifite  fenfe  of  the  ftyle  of  the  mafters 
whofe  compofitions  he  engraved,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
how  to  give  that  delicacy  of  contour,  grace  of  form,  and  depth  of 
ezpreifion,  which  we  fb  much  admire  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  and 
in  which  reipedt  Marc  Antonio  has  remained  unrivalled  up  to  the 
prefent  day.'    (Vol.  vi.  p.  91.) 

With  all  our  admiration  for  Marc  Antonio,  however,  we 
cannot  go  to  that  extreme  which  leads  ibme  to  regard  him  as 
the  chief  of  engravers.     We  perceive  unqueflionably  in  his 
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works  an  Italian,  aitiftic,  though  fomewhat  academic  beauty  of 
drawing,  form,  and  cxprefHon,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 
He  has  a  grace  of  his  own.     His  portrait  of  Aredno  proves  to 
what  high  excellence  of  technic  he  could  attain.     But  Diirer 
was  before  him  in  everything  but  grace,  and  that  Italian  feeling 
for  flowing  forms  and  elegant  expref&on,  to  which  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered   at  a  German  did   not  attain.      Diirer  was   a 
Shakefpeare,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  genius,  a  creator  in  his  art ; 
Marc  Antonio  was  the  Virgil  and  Horace  of  his  time.     The 
one  held  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  befide  the  burin^  the  other 
the  facile  crayon  only  of  the  accompliflied  artift.     In  refpedl  to 
technic  alio  Diirer  furpaflfed  Raimondi — the  portrait  of  Aretino 
by  the  latter  notwithftanding.     His  copy  of  Diirer's  Knight 
and  the  Lady  is  fine  quoad  technic,  but  Durer  in  one  fenfe 
taught  Marc  Antonio,  giving  him  fome  of  the  moft  important 
lefibns  in  work  and  manipulation  he  could  receive  when  the 
latter  fet  about  forging  copies  of  Diirer's  works.     Much  has 
been  faid  about  Marc  Antonio's  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  i)s  it 
has   been   called   *  a  moft   exquifite   produdion,'    in  fa£l   fo 
highly  has  it  been  regarded  that  Raphael  has  been  fuppofed  by 
many  critics  to  have  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  work  of 
the  Eve.     Of  the  grace  and  fine  form  in  it,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  nor  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  technic.     But  befide 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Albert  Diirer,  it  is  merely  a  formal 
academic  grouping  of  two  ideal  figures,  and  befide  that  piece 
of  uglinefs  in  certain  points — the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Rem- 
brandt, it  is  without  life,  fpirit,  and  intereft.    This  may  (hock 
many,  but  we   venture   to  exprefs   iL      As  Mr.  Scott  >  has 
remarked,— 

'  Marc  Antonio  was  very  great  in  drawing,  and  his  prints  have 
the  lingular  intereft  of  preierving  to  us  (ketches  and  inventions  by 
Raphael,  but  othenvife  he  is  undiftinguifhable  firom  his  affiftants,  and 
doubtlefs  availed  himfelf  of  aid  fi'om  various  hands  without  much 
detriment  to  the  quality  of  his  works.  His  prints  have  little  charm  of 
texture  or  of  curious  manipulation.  What  Raphael  required  was  not 
executive  delicacy,  (Marc  Antonio's  works  done  entirely  by  himielf, 
had  this  to  a  fingular  degree,  but  they  foon  degenerated  into  a  coarfer 
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and  (harper  manner,)  but  perfefl  drawing,  and  this  he  would  try  to 
infure  by  fupcrvifion/ 

The  abfence  of  variety  of  texture  and  of  feeling  for 
colour  in  Marc  Antonio's  engravings,  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
DupIeHis, — 

*  Marc  Antonio  reproduced  drawings  only ;  he  never  diredUy 
addreffed  himfelf  to  a  painting  by  Sanzio.  This  mufl  be  borne  in 
mind,  becau(e  the  prints  deftitute  of  pi^urefque  effe6b  might  otherwife 
incur  the  reproach  of  not  rendering  the  tone  of  original  paintings.  For 
thofe,  however,  who  are  conversant  with  the  productions  of  Raphael, 
this  remark  is  of  little  importance.  Do  we  not  eafily  perceive  that 
the  Poetry  engraved  by  Raimondi  is  no  more  the  exad  reprefentation 
of  the  frefco  of  the  Vatican  than  his  Saint  Cecilia  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  painting  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna  ?  Raphael,  confidering  that 
engraving  in  the  hands  of  Marc  Antonio,  was  not  fit  to  render  the 
afpefls  of  his  paintings  preferred  to  confide  to  him  the  preparatory 
fludies  which  he  had  drawn  on  paper.  In  doing  this,  Raphael  gave 
another  proof  of  his  admirable  taA  and  exquifite  judgment.'  (P.  68.) 

Bartfch  met  with  fo  many  pieces  of  the  Roman  School 
which  he  could  not  aflign  fpecifically  to  either  Marc  Antonio 
or  his  pupils,  Agoftino  Veneztano  and  Marco  da  Ravenna, 
that  he  defcribed  the  works  of  thefe  three  engravers  under 
one  catalogue — volume  fourteen  of  his  well  known  '  Peintre- 
Graveur.* 

In  going  through  a  colleftion  of  engravings  by  Albert 
Diirer  one  never  tires,  never  feels  a  famenefs  nor  want  of 
intereft,  either  in  fubjedl  or  treatment.  Can  we  affirm  the 
like  in  refpeft  to  Marc  Antonio  ?  After  three  or  four  of  the 
fine  volumes  in  the  B.  M.  coIle£lion  have  been  examined, 
have  we  not  had  fufficient  for  one  fitting  ?  And  does  not 
this  hold  good  with  refpedl  to  moft  of  the  Roman  School  as 
well  as  of  its  head,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  ?  We  feel  all 
admiration  and  refpedl  for  their  correftnefs  of  form,  artiftic 
feeling  and  equablenefs  of  work,  but  we  are  apt  to  lofe  intereft 
in  their  famenefs,  in  their  monotony  of  treatment  and  fubjedt. 
The  German  and  other  Northern  Schools  rarely  tire,  for  with 
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their  themes  we  have  uAially  fome  intereft  and  fympathy, 
and  their  manipulation  is  attradlive  both  in  its  ver(atility  and 
power.  ~  Nor  is  this  ftrange ;  for  we  can  admire  at  a  diftance 
only  the  fine  forms  of  ParnaiTus  and  Olympus,  the  unrealities 
of  the  Fable,  and  a  claffic  tranflation  of  the  Chriftian  theme, 
while  we  underftand  the  imagery  and  live  over  again  in  the 
humanities  through  which  the  Northern  Schools  of  engraving 
have  fought  to  develope  the  fubjedls  they  bring  before  our 
minds. 

'  To  moft  of  us,  after  all  fteps  towards  it,  the  antique  world,  in 
fpite  of  its  intenfe  outlines,  its  perfefl  ielf-ezpreffion,  flill  remains  faint 
and  remote.*     (Pater's  *Hiflory  of  the  RenaifTance,'  p.  148.) 

PafTavant  affigns  308  pieces — including  a  few  nielli — to 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.  Which  of  thefe  (hould  the  col- 
ledlor  endeavour  to  procure  ?  The  following  are  referred 
to  as  more  congenial  to  our  own  tafte.  The  Adam  and  Eve 
(B.  I,  PafT.  i);  God  appearing  to  Noah  (B.  3,  PafT.  3); 
Jofeph  and  Potiphar's  Wife  (B.  9,  Paff.  4) ;  Maffacre  of  the 
Innocents  without  the  chicot  (B.  20,  PafT.  9).  The  latter 
print  is  probably  the  maflerpiece  of  the  artift,  and  is  afTuredly 
a  beautiful  example  of  artiftic  and  technical  work.  There  are 
two  well-known  varieties  of  the  print,  the  one  jufl  mentioned, 
or  the  impreflion  without  the  chicot^'*  and  B.  18  the  one 
with  the  chicot. 

The  latter  is  confldered  by  Bartfch  as  the  work  of  Marc 
Antonio,  but  more  recent  authorities  regard  the  ftate  without 
the  chicot  only  as  his,  the  one  having  this  little  tree  being 
thought  to  be  a  copy,  and — in  the  opinion  of  PafTavant — by 
George  Pentz.  We  coincide  with  thofe  who  regard  the 
impref&on  without  the  chicot  as  being  the  finer  print.  Ex- 
amples of  the  latter  are  of  the  higheft  degree  of  rarity,  the 
few  which  exifl  having,  we  fufpeft,  '  taken  the  veil.* 

The  Virgin  weeping  over  the  body  of  Chrifl  (B.  35, 
P.  14) ;  Paul  Preaching  (B.  44,  P.  17);  Virgin  on  the  Clouds 

*  A  ftumpy  fir-tree  rifing  abuve  a  fmall  group  of  foliage  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  hand  margin  of  the  plate.  The  word  cbint  ftridly  means  a  knotty  piece 
of  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  in  IxaXxznfaketta. 
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(B.  47,  P.  20);  the  *  piece  of  five  Saints  (B.  113,  P.  49); 
Dance  of  Cupids  (B.  217,  P.  167);  Cleopatra  (B.  199,  P. 
124);  Dido  (B.  187,  P.  122)5  Saint  Cecilia  (B.  116,  P.  51); 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (B.  295,  P.  190);  Prudence  (B.  371, 
P.  200);  Triumph  of  Titus  (B.  213,  P.  126);  ParnaiTus 
(B.  247,  P.  128);  Judgment  of  Paris  (B.  245,  P.  137)  Quos 
Ego  (B.  352,  P.  138),  attributed  by  Cumberland  to  Caraglio; 
Venus  rifing  from  the  Bath  (B.  297,  P.  141);  Poetry  (B. 
382,  P.  204) ;  Young  female  watering  a  Plant  (B.  383,  P. 
227)  thought  by  PaiTavant  to  be  by  B.  Beham ;  Les  Grim- 
peurs  (B.  487,  P.  254) ;  and  B,  305,  333,  345,  489,  and 
350,  are  fine  examples  of  the  mafter. 

Beyond  moft,  however,  in  point  of  beauty  of  technic,  comes 
the  portrait  of  Aretino  (B.  513,  P.  277).  The  feries  of  Small 
Saints  are  noteworthy  as  are  likewife  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  the  ftrange  compofition  known  as  the  Sorcerer 
and  Skeleton,  or  the  Stregozzo,  by  fome  attributed  to  Agoftino 
di  Mufi. 

A  (imple  tablet  without  any  mark  on  it  may  be  found  on 
fome  of  Marc  Antonio's  pieces.     On  others  the  tablet  has  a 

monogram  forming  M  A  F  f^ .     The  monogram  exifts  on 

other  pieces  without  the  tablet  On  a  few  prints  a  date  may 
be  met  with.  On  some  pieces  there  are  not  any  marks,  but 
they  have  been  added  at  an  after  period  to  his  plates,  and  his 
monogram  has  been  appended  likewife  to  fpurious  engravings 
with  which  the  mafter  never  had  anything  to  do. 

The  coUedlor  (hould  be  made  aware  that  as  refpe£ls  Marc 
Antonio  it  is  more  difficult  to  procure  good  impreffions  than  it 
is  of  other  engravers  of  the  fame  date.  The  mafs  of  Marc 
Antonio  engravings  about  in  the  hands  of  fecond-rate  dealers, 
is  abfolutely  worthlefs.  Thofe  fpecimens  which  happen  to  be 
original  impreffions  from  untouched  plates,  are  but  lamentable 
ghofts  of  the  truth,  and  forcible  imprints  are  nothing  but  the 
coarfe  ofi^spring  of  retouched,  reworked  plates.  For  anything 
at  all  defirable  in  the  way  of  impreffion  and  condition,  a  high 
price  muft  be  paid.  At  the  fale  of  the  Hippifley  ColleSion  in 
1868,  the  Adam  and  Eve  brought  240/.,  the  Piece  of  Five  Saints 
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192/.,  the  Dance  of  Cupids  144/.,  Judgment  of  Paris  94/., 
a  Bacchanalian  Frieze  160/.,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  83/., 
Galatea  50/.,  Philofophy  50/.,  Young  female  with  cup  in 
right  hand  40/.,  Three  Dodlors  30/.,  Plague  of  Athens  18/. 
i8x..  Bather  80/.  At  Baron  Marochetti's  auction,  1868,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  realifed  136/.,  God  appearing  to  Noah  29/., 
Maflacre  of  Innocents  with  chicot  40/.,  Defcent  from  Crofs 
36/.,  Virgin  weeping  over  body  of  Chrift  41/.,  Notre  Dame 
a  Tefcalier  20/.,  Virgin  on  the  Clouds  35/.,  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Lawrence  40/.,  Saint  Cecilia  51/.,  twenty-three  Small 
Saints  in  a  volume  81/.,  Triumph  of  Titus  52/.,  Judgment  of 
Paris  8oiL,  Two  Fauns  carrying  a  child  in  a  bafket  56/., 
Apollo  Minerva  and  Mufes  46/.,  Angels  of  Chigi  Gallery  26/., 
Amadeus  23/.,  Man  with  two  Trumpets  48/.  loj.,  Philofophy 
24^1  I  ex..  Three  Do£lors  24/.,  and  the  Cailblette  33/.  los. 

Some  fine  Marc  Antonios  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morrifon, 
at  the  late  expofidon  in  the  new  Reading-room  of  Guildhall. 

None  of  the  nielli  have  reached  us,  which  it  may  be  pre^ 
fumed  were  executed  by  Marc  Antonio  during  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  or  while  in  the  fchool  of  Francia.  About  half- 
a-dozen  pieces  regarded  of  this  charader  which  were  engraved 
when  he  was  at  Rome  are  preferved  in  public  coUedions.  A 
defcription  of  thefe  may  be  found  in  Paflavant. 

Marc  Antonio  copied  nearly  eighty  pieces  of  Albert 
Durer ;  fome  of  his  copies  are  fpecimens  of  very  good  work, 
others  are  the  reverie.  He  fele£led  chiefly  the  more  famous 
Diirer  woodcuts  to  follow.  An  account  of  nearly  feventy  of 
thefe  copies  may  be  feen  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Bartich, 
and  one  of  the  remainder  in  the  fixth  volume  of  Paflavant. 

Next  to  Marc  Antonio  in  importance  comes, — 

Agostino  di  Musi  (or  A.  Veneziano).    Born,  Venice, 
circa  1490.     Working  up  to  1536. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xiv. ;  Fafl*.  vol.  vi.  p.  49.) 

The  earlieil  precife  information  we  have  of  this  mailer  is 
to  the  efFe£t  that  he  was  working  at  Venice  in  15 14,  for  he 
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had  then  copied  certain  prints  of  Giulio  Campagnola,  Diirer, 
and  others,  and  placed  this  date  on  fome  of  his  copies.  In  1515 
he  went  to  Florence,  and  the  year  following  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  gradually  attained 
fuch  excellence  that  a  few  critics  have  placed  him  on  an 
equality  with  his  mailer,  a  pofition,  however,  he  is  not  by  more 
general  confent  and  right  appreciation  permitted  to  hold. 
Perhaps  between  a  few  of  the  better  pieces  of  A.  di  Mufi  and 
fome  prints  of  Marc  Antonio  which  are  not  of  the  higheft 
quality,  there  may  not  be  much  difparity,  but  on  the  whole 
Marc  Antonio  was  in  a  twofold  fenfe,  A.  di  Mufi's  mailer. 
In  two  pieces,  viz.  the  Emperor  Hadrian  with  Androclus  (B. 
196),  and  the  Carcafs  or  Stregozzo  (B.  426),  Marc  Antonio 
and  A.  di  Mufl  have  been  thought  by  fome  to  have  worked 
conjointly,  while  others  have  afcribed  the  engravings  in  quei^ 
tion  either  to  Marc  Antonio  or  to  his  pupil  feparately.  The 
latter  never  attained  to  the  perfedlion  of  Marc  Antonio ;  he 
is  often  very  unequal  in  his  work,  his  lines  being  fometimes 
very  meagre,  at  others,  ftrong,  and  even  coarfe.  We  mufl 
fay  this,  however,  in  his  favour,  viz.  that  the  intereil  felt  in 
going  through  a  feries  of  Agoftino  di  Mufi*s  prints  is  not  fo 
apt  to  leiTen  as  when  doing  the  fame  with  the  works  of  Marc 
Antonio.  We  continue  more  in  (ympathy  with  the  fubje£ts 
of  the  former  artiil,  though  we  recognife  the  want  of  that 
graceful  feeling  and  technic  which  are  prefent  in  the  latter. 

About  1523  A.  di  Mufl  joined  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna 
in  engraving  fuch  compofitions  of  Raphael  as  had  not  already 
been  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio.  It  is  fuppofed  that  they 
likewife  afTociated  with  them  other  and  lefs  able  workmen  in 
this  office,  as  prints  of  their  fchool  and  character  are  known 
which  are  fo  inferior  in  technic,  that  they  can  hardly  be  afcribed 
to  either  A.  di  Mufi  or  Marco  da  Ravenna.  The  fack  of  Rome 
in  1527,  which  drove  Marc  Antonio  away  ruined,  and  cofl 
Marco  Dente  his  life,  would  feem  to  have  been  lefs  hard  upon 
A.  di  Mufi,  for  though  he  is  confidered  to  have  fought  refuge 
in  Mantua  with  Giulio  Romano,  he  returned  in  1528  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  to  work  as  late  as  1536,  at  leafl 
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this  is  the  lateft  date  to  be  found  on  his  prints.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  engraved  a  confiderable  number  of 
portraits,  antique  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  vafes,  &c.  He  is  thought 
to  have  died  in  1540,  but  the  exa£t  period  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Between  180  and  190  pieces  may  be  aiSgned  to  A.  di  Mufi. 
Of  thefe  about  half  have  the  initials  A  V— occafionally  on  a 
tablet — on  them,  the  A  being  in  a  few  inftances  of  Gothic  form 
^.     Sometimes  a  date  is  prefent  ranging  from  15 14  to  1536. 

As  examples  of  the  mafter  we  may  adduce  Venus  in  the 
Workfliop  of  Vulcan  (B.  349,  P.  50),  Ananias  ftruck  Dead 
(B.  42,  P.  16),  Iphigenia  recognifing  Oreftes  (B.  194,  P.  35)9 
the  Emperor  and  Warrior  (B.  196,  P.  36),  previoufly  referred 
to  ;  a  Woman  carrying  a  Child  (B.  450,  P.  lOo) ;  a  Woman 
with  Eggs  (B.  453,  P.  1 01)  i  Man  with  a  Flute  and  Book 
or  Man  with  a  Lyre  (B.  454,  P.  102). 

Agoftino  di  Mufi  had  two  relatives^  engravers,  the  one  a 
brother,  Lorenzo  di  Mufi  (1535)  i  the  other,  Giulto  di  Mufi 
(1554),  either  his  nephew  or  fon.  The  articles  on  A.  di  Mufi, 
m  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1423,  et  pajjim^  (hould  be  confulted. 

Marco  Dente  (or  Marco  Dente  da  Ravenna).    Bom^ 
Ravenna,         ?    died,  Rome,  1527. 

(Bartichy  vol.  xiv. ;  Faff.  vol.  vi.  page  6j^) 

Of  this  eminent  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio  we  know  little 
more  than  his  works.  He  is  believed  to  have  fprung  from  the 
patrician  family — Dente  of  Ravenna  j  to  have  been  induced 
by  A.  di  Mufi  to  take  up  the  graver ;  to  have  become  clofely 
aflbciated  with  him  at  Rome,  in  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio, 
in  engraving  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  to  have  loft  his  life 
at  the  facking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1527.  On  one 
piece  only,  the  Laocoon  (B.  353,  P.  48),  does  the  name  of 
the  mafter  occur  in  full,  and  the  earlieft  date  on  his  works 
is  15 15.  Marco  Dente  figned  his  pieces  varioufly :  on  fome 
is  a  monogram,  forming  8  R ;  on  others  is  a  D,  or  an  R,  or  a 

mark  like  s   S^    R. 

H  H 
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*  As  a  rule,'  (ays  Paflavant, '  Marco  Dente  is  feen  only  to  advan- 
tage when  he  copies  the  engravings  of  his  mailer,  whoie  beauty  of 
drawing  and  delicacy  of  Surin  he  did  not  pofTefs.  In  both  theie 
refpeds  he  is  often  ftiff  and  inferior  to  Agoftino  Veneziano/    (P.  68.) 

The  writer  juft  quoted  afcribes  fixty-five  pieces  to  Marco 
Dente.  Of  thefe  the  following  may  be  fpecially  referred  to. 
The  Large  Print  of  the  Maflacre  of  the  Innocents,  after 
Baccio  Bandinelli  (B.  21,  P.  3)  ;  Sacrifice  of  Noah  (B.  4, 
P.  i);  Venus  on  the  Sea  (B.  323,  P.  31);  Venus  and  Cupid 
on  Dolphins  (B.  324,  P.  32)5  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pfychc 
(B.  32^7). 


Giovanni  Jacopo  Caraglio  (or  Jacobus  Veronensis). 
Born,  Verona,  end  of  fifteenth  century ;  died^  Parma, 
circa  1570; 

(Bartichy  vol.  zv.  p.  61;) 

Was  a  highly  efteemed  member  of  the  fchool  of  Marc  An- 
tonio, if  not  an  immediate  pupil  of  this  mafler.  He  went 
early  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  working  in  the  manner  of 
Marc  Antonio,  and  attained  confiderable  repute.  For  a  time 
he  abandoned  the  graver  for  gem-cutting  and  analogous  work. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Polifh  court  of  King  Sigmund  the  Firfl, 
but  returned  to  Parma  fhortly  after  1558.  He  is  thought  not  to 
have  engraved  much  on  copper  after  1539;  ^^  ^^Y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
known  pieces  are  fuppofed  to  be  anterior  to  this  time. 

About  feventy  pieces  are  attributed  to  Caraglio.     Two  of 

them  bear  the  date  1526.  Some  of  them  have  the  ciphers  3^  ^"p^^^ 

on  them.  ^The  prints  of  Caraglio,'  fays  Bartfch,  *  though 
unequal  in  execution,  exhibit  in  general  the  work  of  a  neat, 
delicate,  and  facile  burin^  nearly  all  have  the  merit  of  correA 
drawing,  and  are  full  of  tafle  and  grace.'  Reference  may  be 
made  to  Nagler  (vol.  i.  n.  1539)  for  further  information  con- 
cerniog  this  engraver. 
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The  Master  of  the  Die.     Working  at  Rome  from  1532 

to  1550. 

(Bartfchy  vol.  zv.  pa^  181.) 

A  confiderable  number  of  fine  prints  have  reached  us 
evidently  by  one  of  the  more  reputable  fcholars  of  the  fchool 
of  Marc  Antonio,  which  bear  the  device  of  a  fmall  die,  on  which 
is  fometimes  placed  the  letter  B, — thus,  |§| .     Four  pieces 

having  the  letters  B  V,  and  not  any  die,  and  a  few  others  with- 
out any  letters  or  mark,  have  been  affigned  to  the  fame  engraver, 
who  is  ufually  known  as  ^  The  Mafter  of  the  Die/     Some  of  his 
prints  bear  the  dates  1532  and  1533)  while  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Julius  the  Third,  who  reigned  from  1550  to  1555,  leads  to  the 
concludon  that  the  engraver  muft  have  continued  to  work  up 
to   this   period.     But  who  was   the   ^  Mafter  of  the  Die  ? ' 
Various  furmifes  have  been  formed,  but,  in  truth,  all  are  unfa- 
tisfadory.     He   has   been   called   the  *  Old  Beatricius '  and 
^  Beatricius  Venetianus.'     He  has  been  taken  for  a  Giovanni 
Francefco  Zabello,  a  Bebelleus  BergamenAs,  Baftiano  Vini,  Ber- 
nard van  Orley,  and  for  Barthel  Beham  a  Nurnbergian,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  under  Marc  Antonio  in  Rome  and 
Bologna.     Other  writers  have  fuppofed  the  die  to  be  a  rebus  on 
the  artift's  name,  and  fo  have  called  him  Dadi  or  Dado.     That 
he  was  a  Venetian  is  equally  clear  to  others,  from  the  V  on 
fome  of  his  pieces.    The  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  anything  for 
certain  of  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  the  artift. 

'  The  prints  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Die  are  not  all  of  equal  merit, 
but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  drawing  is  generally  correal  and  the 
technic  good.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  him  is,  that  he  makes 
his  figures  too  (hort,  their  heads  too  large,  and  the  arms  and  legs  too 
robuft.  In  other  refpedb  his  burin  approaches  that  of  Marc  Antonio, 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  a  difciple.  In  the  "  Hiftoiy  of 
Pfyche  **  there  are  feveral  pieces  icarcely  inferior  to  the  works  of  that 
excellent  engraver.  Compared  with  Agoftino  Veneziano  he  is,  we 
think,  to  be  preferred  to  him.     It  is  certain  that  in  his  drawing  he 
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was  fuperior  to  the  latter,  and  that  he  worked  with  a  firmer  burin.* 
(Bartfchy  p.  182.) 

A  fine  fet  of  the  Hiftory  of  Pfyche  conftitutes  a  very  (atis- 
fadory  example  of  the  mafter.  Some  writers  have  attributed 
this  work  (B.  vol.  xv.  p.  211,  n.  39-70)  to  Marc  Antonio,  (b 
excellent  are  certain  pieces  of  the  feries.     Cumberland  writes — 

*  I  have  a  decided  opinion  that  the  riddle  of  this  mailer  (/./.  of  the 
prints  of  Capid  and  Pfyche)  is  difcovered,  and  that  they,  with  the 
exception  of  what  Aguftino,  executed  for  him,  were  til  of  them  etched 
by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  from  the  defigns  of  Baltha&r  Peruzzi, 
long  before  he  had  acquired  that  (kill  with  the  graver,  which  enabled 
him  to  follow  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand  the  fine  outlines  of  Raphael.* 
(Bibl.  14,  p.  194.) 

The  Virgin  crowned  by  Chrift*  (B.  9) ;  the  Bearing  the 
Crofs  (B.  2);  Chrift  on  the  Tomb  (B.  5) ;  Venus  removing^a 
Thorn  (B.  16);  and  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  (B.  25),  are  pieces 
worthy  of  fele£tion.  In  the  latter  piece  a  clofe  approach  is 
made  to  the  manner  of  Marc  Antonio. 

GiULio  BoNASONE.     Born,  Bologna,  circa  1510;  died,  Rome, 

circa  1580. 

(Bartfchy  xv.  p.  103.) 

This  mafter  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  afterwards 
imitating  the  ftyle  of  Marc  Antonio.  He  has  executed  (bme 
good  prints,  but  which,  though  often  efteftive  at  firft  ftght,  on 
clofer  infpe£lion  exhibit  an  inferiority  of  technic  and  flighter 
knowledge  of  the  engraver's  art,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  to  that  difplayed  in  the  works  of  the  engravers 
already  mentioned.  With  fbme  colle6lors  Bonafone  has  been 
in  high  repute,  and  Cumberland  fpeaks  of  him  with  much 
fervour  and  detail. 

More  than  350  pieces  are  defcribed  by  Bartfch.  On 
Bonafone's  prints  his  name  in  full  is  fometimes  prefent,  in 
other  inftances  Julio  B.,   or   I  B,   or    I  B.    F,  may  be   feen. 

*  For  an  Interefttng  difcoyery  recently  made  known  in  connexion  with  this  print, 
fee  'Gazette  det  Beaux-Arts/  July  1873,  P*  ^^* 
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Bonafone  occafionally  employed  the  monogram  I  VB  with  a 

mark  over  it  |\fi  .IB.  The  earlieft  date  to  be  found 
on  his  prints  is  1531;  the  moft  recent,  1574.  In  reference 
to  the  works  of  this  mafter,  Cumberland  (Bibl.  14)  may  be 
confulted. 

Enea  (or  ^neas)  Vice.     Born,  Parma,  1523;  died,  Parma, 

1567, 
(Bartfch,  xv.  p.  275.) 

En.  Vico  was  not  only  an  able  draughtfman,  but  was  a  cu 
tivator  of  fcience,  and  in  particular  of  numifmatics.  He  wen 
at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Tommafo 
Barlacchi,  an  engraver  as  well  as  a  publifher  of  prints. 
En.  Vico  tried  to  fele£t  fome  particular  ftyle  that  he  might 
follow,  and  fucceffively  imitated  the  manners  of  A.  di  Mufi, 
Caraglio,  Bonafone,  and  of  Marc  Antonio.  At  an  after 
period  this  mailer  worked  at  Florence  and  Venice.  Paf- 
favant  thinks  that  it  was  not  until  1550  that  En.  Vico 
formed  a  fpecial  method  of  his  own,  in  which  he  combined 
much  delicacy  of  execution  with  fine  and  clofely  laid  lines, 
fometimes  giving  to  his  prints  a  certain  metallic-like  afped. 

Pieces  illuftrative  of  En.  Vico's  own  ftyle  are  B.  18,  254, 
255,  407-416,  and  418.  He  was  very  productive,  not  lefs 
than  503  pieces  being  afcribed  to  him  by  Paflavant.  The  dates 
to  be  met  with  on  them  range  from  1541  to  1560.  A  mono- 
gram forming  the  letters  JE.  with  a  V  following  fometimes  on  a 
tablet,  are  to  be  found  on  fome  prints,  while  on  others 
A  E  Nj  A  E  N.  V.  P,  may  be  feen.  More  frequently  the  name 
is  given  in  full.  The  Leda  (B.  25)  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
mafter's  moft  fuccefsfiil  works. 

Giovanni  Battista  Mantuano  (or  Gio.  Bat.  Ghisi,  or 
Gio.  Bat.  Scultore).  Born,  Mantua,  1503;  died, 
Mantua,  1575. 

(Bartfch,  jv.  p.  373.) 
In  the  hiftory  of  Italian  engraving  there  has  been  handed 
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down  a  Mantuan  family  of  four  artifts  called  the  ^  Ghisis.'  Of 
this  family  it  has  been  ufual  to  confider  Giovanni  as  the  head, 
Giorgio  G.  as  his  fon,  or  brother,  or  nephew  ;  Adamo  G.  as 
Giovanni's  fon,  and  Diana  Ghisi  as  Giovanni's  daughter. 

Recent  refearches  have  tended  to  fhow  that  there  is  much 
error  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
Giovanni  Bat.  Mantuano  was  not  a  Ghifi,  but  that  his 
iamily  name  was  Scultore,  or  De  Scultori.  Others  have  aflb- 
ciated  him  with  Giov.  Bat.  Bertano  or  Britano  of  Mantua. 
Adamo  and  Diana  are  believed  to  have  been  his  children,  and, 
therefore,  not  of  the  Ghifi  family.  Giorgio  G.  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  true  Ghifi,  and  to  have  had  a  brother — ^Theodoro 
Ghisi — a  painter ;  both  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  pupils  of 
Giulio  Romano.  This  queftion  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
Ghifi  family  is  an  involved  one,  and  we  muft  refer  for  details 
to  Nagler  (iii.  nn.  185,  1995)9  and  to  the  fixth  volume  of 
Paflavant. 

Sufficient  here  to  fay  that  there  are  about  twenty  Italian  en- 
gravings, having  the  general  charaders  of  the  Marc  Antonio, 
or  Roman  School,  about  them,  in  part  bearing  the  fignature, 
^  I.  B.  Mantuanus,'  other  pieces  having  ^  I.  O.  Mantuanus,' 

or  IBM  I  ^  2Vl  *  Sometimes  the  name  is  followed  by 
^  Sculptor,'  which  fome  critics,  inftead  of  regarding  as  fynony- 
mous  with  *  Sculpfit,'  have  looked  on  as  a  iamily  name,*  bafing 
their  opinion  on  fome  mortuary  archives  of  the  time  extant. 
(See  Pair.  vol.  vi.)  The  dates  on  thefe  pieces  range  from  1536 
to  1540.  Their  author,  Giov.  Bat.  Mant.,  is  thought  to  have 
taken  up  the  graver  for  a  limited  period  only.  He  imitated 
the  ftyles  of  Marc  Antonio  and  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Die. 
His  technic  is  dry  and  deficient  in  care  in  the  half-tones,  but 
the  drawing,  particularly  of  the  nude,  is  to  be  commended. 
One  of  the  mailer's  chief  pieces  is  a  large  one,  after  Giulio 
Romano,  with  numerous  figures  in  it,  viz.  the  Sally  of  the 
Trojans  againfl  the  Greeks  (B.  20).  It  has  on  it  the  date 
1538.  Hercules  ftrangling  Antaeus  (B.  12)  is  likewife  note« 
worthy. 

*  Sculptor  being  regarded  as  Scultore  latinifcd. 
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Adamo  Ghisi  (Scultorb)  Mantuano.    Born,  Mantua, 

1530?  died         ? 

(BartTch,  vol.  xv.  p.  417.) 

Suppofed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  foregoing  mafter.  The 
dates  to  be  met  with  on  his  pieces  range  from  1566  to  1577, 
but  Adamo  G.  would  appear  to  have  commenced  engraving 
much  earlier  than  the  firft  date,  and  *  if  the  engraved  title  of 
the  Figures  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  the  year  1585,  be  really 
by  him  as  the  catalogue  of  the  Sternberg  Colledion  (No.  2104), 
indicates,  Adamo  muft  have  lived  much  longer  than  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed.'  (PaiE  vol.  vL  p.  140.)  Adamo  appears 
to  have  refided  for  fome  time  at  Rome,  and  to  have  imitated 
the  technic  of  Giorgio  G.,  but  was  not  fo  good  either  in  his 
work  or  his  drawing  as  the  latter  engraver. 

About  130  pieces  are  afcribed  to  Adamo  G.,  the  majority 
bemg  after  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano.     The  cipher  is 


DiANA  Ghisi  (Scultore)  Mantuana.    Born,  Mantua, 

circa  1535;  died? 

(Bartich»  vol.  xv.  p.  432.) 

Confidered  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Battifta 
G.,  before  mentioned.  Her  prints  bear  dates  ranging  from  158 1 
to  1588,  fome  of  them  having  been  executed  in  Rome.  About 
1579  Diana  G.  married  the  archited  and  fculptor,  Francefoo 
Ricciarelli  of  Volterrano,  after  which  ihe  occafionally  added  to 
her  own  baptifmal  name  the  family  name  of  her  hufband. 
Vafari  fpeaks  of  her  as  ^  graziofa  fanciulla.' 

Sixty  pieces  are  attributed  to  Diana  G.  In  a  few  inftances 
the  word  ^  Diana '  alone  is  on  her  prints,  more  generally  it  is 
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followed  by  incidebat^  or  Mantuana^  Sec,  ^  In  her  piece  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine  (B.  27),  the  effed  is  veiy 
good,  but,  fays  Bartfch,  *  on  n'eft  pas  bien  aflure  que  ce  foit 
eflFe£tivement  fon  ouvrage.' 


Giorgio  Ghisi  Mantuano.    Born,  Mantua,  1520; 

died,  Mantua,  1582. 

(Bartfch^  vol.  xv.  p.  384.) 

This  engraver  was  the  more  eminent  of  the  members  of 
the  comprehenfive  family  of  the  Ghifis.  Originally  a  pupil 
of  G.  Romano,  he  was  early  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  to 
work,  developing  the  compofitions  of  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  G.  Romano,  and  others.  As  a  draughtfman  he 
attained  marked  eminence,  apparently  being  moft  influenced 
by  the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo. 

'  In  the  works  of  hb  early  years  the  forms  of  his  figures  (land 
ih^rply  out;  the  mufcles  and  the  light  parts  are  aimed  in  outline*  the 
countenances  are  unattradlive,  and  the  fubordinate  work  is  negledled. 
He  then  handled  the  burin  with  great  freedom,  not  troubling  himielf 
about  its  regular  difpofition.  At  a  later  period  he  fell  into  quite  an 
oppofite  pradlice.  He  now  perfected  his  work,  elaborating  the  more 
fubordinate  portions.  His  ftroke  is  regular  and  tender,  his  contours 
are  blended,  the  forms  of  his  figures  rounded,  and  gradually  dots  take 
the  place  of  free  fmall  lines  to  an  extent  unknbwn  in  any  previous 
mailer.  The  beft  pieces  of  his  fecond  period  may  be  examined 
fide  by  fide  with  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio,  though  we  cannot 
fubfcribe  the  judgment  of  Milizia,  viz.  that  the  hard  and  unyielding 
graver  of  Marc  Antonio  became  pliant  and  tender  in  Ghlfi's  hands. 
Even  the  moft  carefully  executed  pieces  of  the  latter  are  not  entirely 
free  from  hardnefs,  and  are  deficient  in  due  gradation  of  tone.* 
(Nagler,  v.  iii.  n.  185.) 

Seventy  pieces  are  afcribed  to  Giorgio  Ghisi,  on  twenty- 
five  of  which  dates  occur,  ranging  from  1540  to  1578.     On 
ome  the  name  in  full  occurs  ;  on  others   ^  Georgius  Man- 
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tuanus,*  or  G.  Mant,  or  only  G  M.  F.     In  fome  Inftances 
may  be  feen  the  capital  letter  G  and  a  monogram,  forming 

Probably  as  good  examples  of  Giorgio  Ghifi's  talents  may 
be  found  in  his  feries  of  fix  pieces  after  the  paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  angles  of  the  Siftine  Chapel  (B.  17-22), 
or  in  his  feries  of  four  after  Primaticcio  (B.  36-39),  as  among 
any  of  his  works.  The  Dream  of  Raphael  (B.  67),  the 
Birth  of  Memnon  (B.  57),  the  School  of  Athens  (B.  24), 
the  Difpute  of  the  Sacrament  (B.  23),  are  reckoned  fome  of 
his  more  important  prints. 

The  coUeAor  may  ftop  without  much  lofs  at  the  Ghifi 
family  when  fupplying  his  cabinet  with  examples  of  the  purer 
burinifts  of  the  Italian  fchool.  To  extend  his  refearches 
would  involve  him  in  an  almoft  unlimited  range,  embracing 
many  matters  of  inferior  character,  with  but  few  of  repute  when 
compared  with  thofe  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  There 
are  ftill  fome  Italian  engravers,  however,  to  whom  we  have 
to  dire£l  fpecial  attention,  but  thefe  we  have  chofen  to  keep 
together,  and  regard  as  rather  etchers  than  burinifts. 

The  perfeSion  of  the  Italian  fchool  of  burin  engraving 
is  to  be  feen  through  Marc  Antonio  in  its  Roman  branch, 
the  reputation  of  the  latter  being  maintained  to  a  confiderable 
extent  by  Antonio  di  Mufi,  Marco  Dente  da  Revenna,  G.  J. 
Caraglio,  and  the  Mafter  of  die  Die.  But  after  thefe  its 
preftige  began  to  wane,  for  though  in  the  works  of  (bme  of 
the  followers  of  Giulio  Romano  and  of  the  Mantuan  fchool, 
the  art  of  engraving  was  often  pra£tifed  to  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ;  yet  it  muft  be  confefied,  with  all  their  ability,  Bona- 
fone,  £nea  Vico,  and  the  Ghifis,  too  often  gave  evidence  that 
the  art  had  pafled  its  meridian,  that  its  ftar  had  culminated. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio, 
or  following  it,  and  the  Mantuan  party,  were  other  matters, 
who  though  occafionally  producing  fome  tolerable  work,  made 
the  dittance  ttill  greater   between  them  and   Marc   Antonio 
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and  his  fcholars.  Such  were  Nicolo  Beatrizet,  Cefare  Rever- 
dino,  Giulio  Sanuto,  Mario  Cartaro,  Giov.  Badfta  Franco, 
Martino  Rota,  Ludovico  and  Agoftino  Carracci,  Cherubino 
Albert!,  Cornelius  Cort,  and  Antonio  Tempefta. 

Beddes  the  works  of  thefe  engravers  exift  numerous  prints 
of  this  period  belonging  to  maiters  of  monograms,  marks,  &c. ; 
likewife  many  *  anonymous '  pieces,  nor  fhould  the  rather 
extenfive  feries  of  works  of  the  ^  anonymous  fcholars  of  the 
fchobl  of  Marc  Antonio'  preceding  them  be  forgotten. 

The  fixth  volume  of  I^aflavant,  and  14,  16,  17  vols,  of 
Bartfch,  may  be  referred  to  concerning  the  above  and  other 
well-known  names,  as  alfo  relative  to  the  Italian  mafters  of 
the  ^  School  of  Fontainebleau.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THB  CHIEF  BTCHBRS  OF  THB  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Chief  Etchers  of  the  Italian  Schools ^  illuftrated  by 

I  f  —  ParmigianOy  Meldolla  (Schiavone  ?),  AnnibaJe  Carracci, 
Goido  Reni»  Cantarini,  Scaifello,  the  Siranis^  Delia 
Bella*  Caftiglione,  Canaletto. 

KK — Jofc  ^c  Ribera. 

SEVERAL  of  the  Italian,  like  the  German  engravers, 
early  employed  on  ibme  of  their  plates  more  or  less  of 
the  etching  procefs  in  carrying  forward  their  work.  From 
Domenico  Campagnola  (Senior  ace.  Paflavant^  Junior  ace. 
Nagler,  ante^  p.  449)  having  been  confidered  the  author  of  an 
etched  landfcape  in  the  Malafpina  coUedion,  the  erroneous 
opinion  has  prevailed  with  fome  that  this  matter  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  etching  procefs.  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  as  we 
before  ftated,  had  recourfe  to  it  in  fome  of  his  fmaller  pieces ; 


Francesco  Maria  Mazzola   (or  Mazzuoli)  or  Parmi- 
GiANO.     Bom,  Parma,  1503;  died,  Cafalmaggiore,  1540  ; 

(Bartichy  vol.  xvi.  p.  3) ; 

Was   undoubtedly   the   firft   Italian   engraver   who    adopted 
etching  as  a  procefs  intended  to  be  complete  in  itfelf,  and  who 
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ufed  the  needle  and  point  with  freedom,  and  (as  many  think) 
with  much  ability.  This  muft  be  conceded,  but  the  opinion 
that  Parmigiano  was  the  inventor  of  etching  cannot  be,  as 
before  fhown,  maintained  for  a  moment  {antty  p.  350). 

It  is  doubtful  how  many  pieces  of  Parmigiano's  etching  have 
reached  us,  but  on  one  print  alone,  and  this  in  a  certain  ^  ftate' 
only,  does  the  mark  F  M.  F  occur  (Nag.  ii.  n.  2289).  At  one 
period  feveral  of  the  works  of  Andrea  MeldoUa  (called  alfo 
Schiavone),  and  certain  pieces  having  the  fignature  F  P  were 
wrongly  afcribed  to  Parmigiano.  Probably  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  (ixteen  pieces  by  this  artift  are  pofTefTed  by  us.  Bartfch  refers 
to  fifteen,  two  of  which  (B.  9  and  15)  are  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  critics  fpurious.  Three  others  genuine  may  be  added  to 
Bartfch's  lift.  We  agree  with  the  criticifm  which  afTerts  as 
refpeds  Parmigiano— 

'  The  difficulty  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  firft  prints.  His  plates  are 
fcratched  in  with  the  point,  and  being  ibmetimes  not  well  corroded 
with  the  aquafortis^  they  are  retouched  with  the  graver  without  much 
delicacy  of  execution.  From  his  inexperience  in  the  procefs,  his 
earlieft  etchings  are  feldom  clear  or  perfe6l»  though  fome  of  tho/e 
executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  greatly  fuperior.  Thefc 
defeds,  however,  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  ufteful  arrangement 
of  his  fubjedls  and  the  (pirit  and  animation  of  his  deflgn.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  meet  with  fine  impreffions  of  his  prints,  as  the  plates  have 
been  much  retouched,  and  have  been  frequently  copied.  The 
originals  are  diflinguifhable  by  the  fuperior  expreffion  in  the  heads, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  outline.'     (Bryan.) 

The  Entombment  (B.  5),  and  Cupid  Sleeping  (B.  xi.), 
may  be  feledted  as  examples  of  the  mafler.  Judith  (B.  1)  and 
B.  6  and  10  are  likewife  noteworthy. 
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Andrea  Meldolla  (or  Andrea  Schiavone).     Born, 
Sebenico,  1522  \  died,  Venice,  1582. 

(Bartfchy  xvi.  pp.  31,  77.) 

Formerly  Meldolla  and  Schiavone  were  confidered  diiFerent 
perfbns,  and  their  works  were  defcribed  apart,  but  the  re- 
fearches  of  Harzen  have  ihown  that  they  conftitute  one  and 
the  fame  individual.  (^  Deutches  Kunftblatt,'  1853.)  '^^^ 
pieces  executed  by  this  mafter  are  feparable,  however,  into 
two  divifions,  viz.  one  including  pure  etchings  (igned  with  the 
name  Schiavone^  and  another  containing  produ£lions  of  the 
dry-point,  bearing  the  name  Meldolla,  or  A  M,  or  MP. 
The  latter  mark  has  been  taken  by  fome  perfons  as  indicating 
Parmigiano.  The  mafter  is  believed  to  have  been  by  defcent 
a  Sclavonian,  /.  e.  Sclabonus  in  Latin,  Schiavone  in  Italian,  and 
is  named  in  a  legal  document  of  1563  ^  Andreas  Sclabonus 
di£tus  Medola.'  He  himfelf  never  (igned  his  name  as 
^  Schiavone,'  and  he  was  more  ufually  known  in  Venice  as 
^  Medola'  than  by  any  other  name.  That  of  ^  Andrea  Schiaon' 
was,  it  is  fuppofed,  added  by  Valefio,  the  publiiher,  to  the 
etchings  which  he  had  ordered  of  Meldolla,  thinking  the 
plates  would  yield  more  impreffions  than  thofe  executed  with 
the  dry-point  alone.     (Nagler,  i.  n.  910.) 

From  the  clofe  intimacy  which  exifted  between  this  mafter 
and  Parmigiano,  the  former  fo  identified  himfelf  with  the 
manner  of  his  teacher  that  when  copying  the  defigns  of  Raphael 
he  threw  fo  much  of  Parmigiano's  feeling  into  his  work  that 
many  of  his  pieces  have  been  afcribed  to  the  latter.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  Dupleffis  remarks, — 

*  The  ftyles  of  engraving  of  the  two  mafters  differ.  While  Maz- 
zuoli  employs  the  acid  alone,  never  reibrting  to  any  other  meafure, 
Andrea  Meldolla  often  feeks  the  aid  of  the  burin^  and  does  not 
hefitate  to  employ  the  dry-point.     That  is  to  fay,  he  draws  with  a 
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point  on  the  naked  metal  in  order  to  obtain  effects  which  '  biting-in ' 
cannot  bellow,  and  which  the  bvrin  is  incapable  of  producing.'  (Bibl. 
22,  p.  57.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Bartfch  and  Zani,  MeldoUa  was  a  mere 
copyift  of  Parmigiano,  while  Nagler  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  gifted 
artift,  evincing  his  own  individuality  as  early  as  his  twentieth 
year.  With  Cumberland,  Meldolla  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
we  agree  with  him  and  Nagler  in  thinking  highly  of  the 
merits  of  the  mafter.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  truly  admirable, 
full  of  fentiment  and  grace.  The  heads  of  his  females  are 
beautiful  fmall  ovals,  very  delicate  and  graceful ;  they  are 
quite  Parmigianelque  in  expreffion  and  feeling,  but  of  more 
finifhed  technic  than  is  ufual  in  the  etchings  of  Parmi* 
giano.  A  colle£Hon  of  etchings  would  be  indeed  fadly  defi- 
cient, were  it  wanting  in  examples  of  the  work  of  Meldolla, 
or  of  Spagnoletto,  to  be  prefently  named.  Cumberland  thus 
writes  of  the  former, — 

'  His  prints  are  free  and  chiefly  done  by  means  of  fcratching  or 
dry^ointy  fome  I  think  even  without  the  aid  of  aquafortis,  and  by  the 
colour  of  the  ground  muft  either  have  been  done  on  foft  pewter  or 
very  ill-poliflied  copper.  To  men  of  tafte  they  are  on  many  accounts 
invaluable  and  confequently  rare.  ...  I  am  fure  the  more  his  prints 
are  known,  the  more  they  will  be  valued.  I  began  colledting  them 
early,  yet  I  could  never  get  many,  as  Mr.  Cracherode  and  Mr.  Lam- 
bert contended  with  me,  to  whom  I  had  pointed  them  out  as  moft 
defirable:  but  at  the  Britifli  Mufeum  (by  Mr.  Cracherode's  means) 
a  noble  collection  of  thefe  things  will  be  found  fiiU  of  grace  and 
beauty.'    (Bibl.  14,  p.  410.) 

Unfortunately  fine  and  clean  impreiEons  of  any  of  the 
more  defirable  of  the  works  of  Meldolla  are  very  uncommon, 
and  Ibme  of  his  pieces  may  be  faid  to  be  extremely  rare.  The 
total  number  of  works  to  be  allotted  to  the  mafler — afluming 
he  and  Schiavone  are  one — is  not  far  fhort  of  200.  Mofes 
faved  (B.  2)  is  a  charming  piece,  and  the  Homage  of  Saint 
John  and  Saints  (B.  64),  Virgin  and  Saints  (B.  60),  and  the 
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Abdudion  of  Helen  (B.  81),  are  particularly  recommendable. 
B.  16,  14,  17,  18,  23,  51-57,  and  80,  are  good  famples  of 
the  work  of  the  mafter.  Much  valuable  detail  concerning  the 
pieces  of  Meldolla  may  be  found  in  Stanley's  Edition  of 
Bryan's  Didionary. 

Annibalb  Carracci.     Bom,  Bologna,  1560 ;  died, 

Rome,  1609. 

(Bardch,  vol.  xviii.  p.  177.) 

This  eminent  painter  worked  with  the  needle  and  acid, 
as  well  as  with  the  burin.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  however, 
what  pieces  may  be  fafely  attributed  to  him,  as  many  of  the 
etchings  of  Marc  Antonio  Bella  via,  have  been  affigned  him, 
and  the  initials  A  C  have  been  placed  without  warrant  on 
other  and  inferior  works.  One  of  the  better  pieces  generally 
confidered  to  be  by  A.  Carracci,  the  Virgin  and  white  Raven 
(B.  4,  p.  201),  is  fuppofed  by  Bartfch  to  have  been  engraved 
by  Francefco  Brizio. 

GuiDO  Rbni.     Born,  Bologna,  1575;  died,  Bologna,  1642. 

(Bartich,  vol.  xviii.  p.  277.) 

SiMONB  Cantarini,  (or  Pbsarbse).     Born,  Oropezza, 

1612;  died,  Verona,  1612. 

(Bartfch,  vol.  ix.  p.  121.) 

GiROLAMO  ScARSBLLo  and  the  two  Siranis  were  all 
reputable  etchers.  The  chief  of  them  was  Guido  Rbni.  It 
is  fometimes  difficult  to  (ay,  however,  which  pieces  are  really 
by  Guido,  and  which  are  only  copies,  or  altogether  faditious 
works  figned  by  Cantarini,  Scarfello,  and  others,  with  this 
artift's  mark;  though  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  technic 
in  (bme  of  the  prints  fairly  afcribed  to  Guido  are  at  once 
evident.  The  colle£lor  will  do  well  to  have  an  example  of 
each  of  the  other  mafters,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  etchings 
by  G.  Reni. 
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Stefano  Dblla  Bella.     Born,  Florence,  1610  ;  died, 

Florence,  1664. 

A  pupil  of  Cantagallina,  imitating  at  firft  Callot's  manner, 
but  foon  abandoning  it,  and  adopting  a  ftyle  of  his  own. 
Bryan  obferves  of  him, — 

'  No  artift  has  handled  the  point  with  more  fadlity  and  finefle 
than  Delia  Bella.  His  execution  is  admirable,  and  his  touch  fpirited 
and  pidlurefque.  He  defigned  his  fubjefls  with  infinite  tafle,  and  his 
plates  produce  a  clear  and  brilliant  efiefl.  It  is  not  furprifing  that 
fome  of  his  prints  are  (lightly  though  fpiritedly  etched,  when  we  con- 
iider  that  the  number  of  them  exceeded  one  thouiand  four  hundred.* 

Of  thefe  Jombert  publiilied  a  catalogue  in  1782,  Many  of 
Delia  Bella's  works  are  common  enough.  Had  the  mafter 
produced  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  the  number  afcribed  to  him, 
his  reputation  would  have  been  enhanced  by  the  forbearance. 

Giovanni  Benedetto  Castiglione.     Born,  Genoa,  1616; 

died,  Mantua,  1670 ; 

(Bartfch,  vol.  xxi.  p.  9 ;) 

Was  an  imitator  of  Delia  Bella  and  of  Rembrandt,  and  is 
much  thought  of  by  (bme  colle£lors.  A  full  defcription  of 
above  fixty  pieces  may  be  found  in  Bartfch  (as  above),  and  of 
fome  additional  etchings  in  Nagler,  vol.  i.  n.  1853. 

Antonio  Canale  (or  Canaletto).     Born,  Venice,  1697  ; 

died,  Venice,  1768. 

This  eminent  painter  was  an  admirable  etcher,  and,  as 
Dupleffis  ftates  (p.  44),  produced  on  copper  by  the  aid  of  his 
magic  '  point '  many  of  the  charms  of  his  pi£lures.  The  col- 
le£lor  may  fecure  with  advantage  any  of  the  views  of  Venice, 
compofmg  the  feries  of  thirty-one  pieces  included  in  Petzold's 
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Catalogue,  of  which  there  is  a  notice  in  Nagler,  vol.  i. 
n.  301.  Of  thefe,  No.  25,  the  Tower  of  Malghera  in  the 
Lagunes  is  efpecially  to  be  admired  and  recommended. 
Canaletto*s  etchings  are  great  favourites  with  us,  as  are  like- 
wife  the  works  of — 


Jose  de  Ribera  (or  Spagnoletto).     Born,  Xativa  in 
Valencia,  1588;  died,  Naples,  1656 ; 

(Bartfch,  v(d.  xz.  p*  77 ;) 

Who,  though  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  Italian  by  education. 
He  received  his  firft  art-inftrudion  at  Naples,  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  then  to  Modena  and  Parma,  and  eventually  fettled 
at  Naples  where  he  died. 

Scarcely  twenty  etchings  have  been  left  us  by  Ribera, 
but  they  are  all  of  high  chara£ter,  and  (bme  are  of  a  mafterly 
defcription.  The  praife  beftowed  on  this  artift  by  Bartfch, 
Bryan,  Nagler,  and  others,  is  fully  merited.  Any  pieces 
that  the  coUedor  may  come  acrofe  fliould  be  acquired,  but 
particular  attention  may  be  direded  to  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  (B.  6),  and  to  the  two  Saint  Jeromes 
(B.  4  and  5).  The  extreme  care  with  which  the  extremities 
are  executed  in  the  etchings  of  Ribera  merits  notice.  None 
of  his  works  can  be  faid  to  be  common,  while  good  impreffions 
of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  are  decidedly  rare. 

The  mafter  figned  his  pieces  varioufly ;  monograms  form- 
ing I  R  B,  A  R  B,  8  H.  P,   and    8  I  H.  P  are  to   be  met 

with     M^  ^  ^p .     Sometimes  the  name  in  full  occurs,  and 

occafionally  with  a  date. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MEZZOTINTO  ENGRAVING  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

Division  III. — Mezzotinto  Engraving. 

lUuftratcd  by — 

n  n  —  Ludwig  Siegen  von  Sechten, 
Prince  Rupert, 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 
Furftenberg, 
Von  Eltz. 
0  0  —  The  Vaillants,  the  Van  Somcrs,  the  Verkoljes,  Gole, 

Valck,  Blooteling. 
tt — J.   Evelyn,  F.  Place,  Sir  R.  Cole,  Sherwin,  Luttrell, 
R.  Tompfon,  Beckett,  Alex.  Browne,  E.  Cooper, 
R.  White,  Johnfbn,  Williams,  Lumley,  W.  Faithome, 
Jun.,  J.  Smith,  G.  White,  the  Fabers,  Simon. 

THE  technical  peculiarities  of  the  beautiful  and  artiftic 
variety  of  engraving,  fo  well  known  in  this  country  as 
mezzotinto  work*  have  been  already  alluded  to.  (See  p.  96.) 
Here  refuming  the  hiftory  of  the  development  of  the  procefs, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  engraving  in  mezzotinto  is  compara- 
tively of  modern  invention,  as  its  origin  cannot  be  fatisfadorily 
referred  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  1640.  Thanks  to  the 
refearches  of  M.  Leon  Delaborde,  we  are  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  rife  and  early  progrefs.     We  know  pretty 

*  La  maiuere  noire,  la  maniere  Anglaife,  Fr.  ;  Schwan-Konft,  Schabmanier, 
Sammetfticb,  Gia. ;  Schraapkonft,  Zwarte-prent  Konft,  Schwarte-Kunft,  Dutch 
and  Flemish  ;  Mesxo6nto,  Maniera  nera,  Foggta  nera,  Incifione  a  fumo,  Ital. 
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furcly  to  whom  firft  occurred  the  ideas  of  fo  preparing  a  plate 
of  copper,  that  when  printed  from  it  might  yield  an  imprei&on 
having  the  uniform  appearance  of  a  velvety  black,  and  of 
indicating  the  defign  on  fiich  a  plate  by  means  of  lights  pro- 
duced through  (craping  away  more  or  lefs  of  the  copper,  by 
which  procefs  the  ink  was  prevented  in  various  degrees 
from  adhering  to  the  cradled  furface  of  the  prepared  metal 
plate.  The  perfon  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  inven- 
tion was  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  or  L.  Siegen  von  Sechten.  He 
was  born  of  a  mother  of  Spanifli  origin,  at  Utrecht  in  Hol- 
land, in  1609  ;  his  father  was  a  German,  who  had  entered  the 
fervice  of  Holland,  but  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1619, 
leaving  behind  him  his  third  (on,  Ludwig.  The  &ther  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  Landgrave  of  He(re-Ca(rel,  who 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Holland  in  1 621,  to  fetch  his  fon. 
The  latter  remained  at  the  ^  Hitter's  Collegium,'  at  CafTel, 
until  1626 }  for  the  next  ten  years  he  travelled  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Weftphalia,  completing  his  education,  and  finally 
entering  on  a  military  career.  On  his  return  to  Ca(rel,  L.  von 
Siegen  was  appointed  a  page  to  the  young  prince  in  1639, 
which  appointment  he  held  until  1641.  About  this  time  L. 
von  Siegen  quitted  the  Heffian  fervice,  and  went  to  Holland. 

There  is  evidence  to  fhow  that  before  quitting  Ca(rel, 
copper-plate  engraving  had  occupied  his  attention,  and  that  he 
had  already  made  (bme  experiments  relative  to  engraving  by 
means  of  the  ^  fcraper ; '  thefe  trials  he  brought  afterwards  at 
Amfterdam  to  a  certain  refult,  for  he  there  completed  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  1642,  the  firft  mezzotinto  plate  known  in 
the  hiftory  of  art.  This  was  a  large  portrait  of  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, Widow-Regent  of  HefTe-CafTel,  the  original  drawing  for 
which  muft  have  been  executed  before  he  left  CafTel.  This 
engraving  the  author  dedicated  to  the  young  Landgrave  Wil- 
helm  VL,  and  fent  him  a  proof  in  Auguft,  1642,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  in  which  L.  von  Siegen  alludes  to  his  in- 
vention of  a  new  method  of  engraving,  *  a  method  entirely 
different  from  all  other  procedures  then  known,  and  not  to  be 
divined  by  a  fingle  engraver.' 
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*  As  your  Highnefs  knows,'  writes  L.  von  Siegen,  *  there  are  three 
modes  of  engraving,  viz.,  cutting,  or  with  the  burin,  biting  or  etch- 
ing, and  the  but-little-employed  labourfbme  method  of  punch-work. 
My  procedure  is  quite  different  from  any  of  thele,  as  only  fmall 
points,  and  not  a  fingle  line,  can  be  perceived ;  and  if  in  fome  places 
the  work  appears  to  be  hatched,  it  in  reality  is  not  fo,  but  all  is 
punSirt,  a  H16I  I  do  not  detire  to  conceal  from  your  Highnefs,  who  is 
fo  well  acquainted  with  art.' 

Although  the  portrait  of  the  Dowager  Landgravine  of 
HefTe-CafTel  was  flnifhed,  and  a  proof  tranfmitted  to  her  (on, 
in  Auguft  1642,  V.  Siegen  did  not  allow  it  to  come  before  the 
world  at  large  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fold  pub- 
licly, along  with  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The 
letter  of  V.  Siegen,  juft  referred  to  as  given  by  M.  L. 
Delaborde,  proves  that  the  artifl  was  well  acquainted  with 
engraving  generally,  and  with  the  importance  of  his  own  in- 
vention.    But  unfortunately,  as  L.  Delaborde  remarks, — 

*  He  delired  to  keep  his  difcovery  fccret,  and  it  is  this  referve  that 
prevents  us  from  knowing  by  what  ferics  of  trials  he  arrived  at  this 

new  procedure However,  I  referve  for  the  (econd  part  of 

this  treatife  fome  remarks  on  the  letter  and  this  engraving,  the  earlieil 
we  polTefs.  I  fhall  point  out  what  difierence  there  is  between  the 
work  of  the  "  racloir  "  and  of  this  print,  which,  having  been  drawn, 
was  then  in  great  part  **  roulee  et  pointillce,"  and  I  fhall  explain  how  it 
naturally  led  the  author  to  the  abandonment  of  a  laborious  and  too  con- 
fcientious  method  of  uniform  preparation  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  ufe 
of  the  "  racloir,*'  which  is  more  perfe6l  as  regards  both  execution  and 
efiedt.  Vertue  was  right  in  fpeaking  of  this  engraving  as  fometbing 
like  mezzotintoJ     (L.  Delaborde,  Bibl.  40,  p.  71.). 

As  one  looks  at  the  rare  and  fine  impref&on  of  the  portrait 
of  the  Dowager  Landgravine  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  one  feek  with  Vertue,  that  after  all  it  is  only  *  fome- 
thing  like  mezzotinto,  fome  tender  parts  are  done  with 
feveral  chafing  and  friezing  tools.  Some  of  the  darkeft  parts 
are  grounded  like  mezzotinto,  and  fcraped.'    (Chelfum,  Bibl. 
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12,  p.  15.)  But  whatever  technical  differences  exift  between 
the  work  of  this  portrait  by  V.  Siegen  and  the  more  developed 
execution  of  after  years,  it  is  in  it,  in  the  trials  which  led  to 
and  followed  it,  that  the  origin  of  mezzotinto  engraving  is  to 
be  found. 

About  the  year  1654  Von  Siegen  went  to  Bruflels,  where 
he  met  Prince  Rupert.  Between  this  time  and  the  produ£lion 
of  the  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Heffe — 1642 — he  had 
palTed  fome  years  of  quietude  in  Holland,  executing  feveral 
plates,  and  introducing  improvements  in  the  procefs  he  had 
invented.  To  Prince  Rupert,  Von  Siegen  appears  to  have 
communicated  his  fecret.  The  Prince,  though  fond  of  ait, 
and  taking  much  intereft  in  the  new  method,  would  probably 
have  foon  abandoned  its  pra£lice  had  he  not  procured  fome 
one  to  prepare  for  him  the  grounds  of  his  plates.  This 
affiftance  he  obtained  from  Wallerant  Vaillant,  to  whom  he 
made  known  V.  Siegen's  fecret,  under  the  promife  of  abfolute 
filence.  Notwithftanding  the  latter,  however,  the  fecret  be- 
came known  at  Maintz  by  1656,  and  the  capitular  canon 
Furftenberg  in  that  year  produced  fome  good  work,  and 
even  had  pupils  like  Eltz  and  Kremer.  Soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared Leonart  at  Bruflels,  Thomas  at  Frankfurt,  Dooms  at 
Prag,  in  fine,  mezzotinto  engraving — the  black  art — the 
fcraping  procefs — became  pretty  generaL  In  1676,  Von  Siegen 
retired  to  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  afterwards  died,  but  the 
exad  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  beftow  the  credit  of 
the  invention  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs  on  others  than  Lud- 
wig  von  Siegen.  Since  1858,  it  has  been  fought  to  fliow  that 
decided  effprts  in  the  manner  were  made  as  early  as  1601  by  a 
certain  Franz  Afpruck,  a  worker  in  Alver,  bronze,  and  other 
metals.  The  Cabinet  at  Paris  acquired,  about  fifteen  years 
back,  a  feries  of  thirteen  portraits  reprefenting  Chrift  and  the 
Twelve  Apoflles.  On  the  firfl  plate  is  an  infcription  in 
which  the  artift,  ^  Francifcus  Afpruck,'  alludes  to  the  *  effigies' 
*novo  hoc  in  acre  typi  genere  efformatos.'  This  feries  of 
prints  had  been  before  defcribed  in  Paul  von  Stetten's  Kunfl 
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und  Handwerkigefchichte  der  Reichftadt  Augfburg,  as  having 
been  engraved  in  the  pundliform  or  ceuvrt  au  mailUt  manner. 
Nagler,  and  after  him  Duplei&s,  in  his  ^  Hiftoire  de  la  Gra- 
vure  en  France,'  drew  attention  to  thefe  prints  as  ^  throwing  a 
new  light  on  the  origin  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto/  From 
Nagler's  account  (vol.  i.  n.  285),  we  find  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  ftyle  in  which  Afpruck's  work 
has  been  performed.  Nagler  affirms  that  the  general  treat- 
ment is  fuch  as  to  entitle  the  prints  to  be  confidered  as 
incunabula  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs,  having  their  origin  at 
a  time  when  Ludwig  von  Siegen  was  not  yet  born. 
*  Afpruck's  works,'  writes  Nagler, — 

'  Look  like  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  having  partly  white  and  partly  toned 
grounds.  Some  pieces  make  a  diftatat  approach  to  galvano-graphic 
prints,  while  in  others  the  chalk-manner  is  fo  ftriking,  that  they 
might  be  accepted  as  having  been  worked  in  the  way  mentioned.' 
'  Afpruclc^s  pieces  are  to  be  regarded  as  firftlings  of  the  mezzo-and- 
chalk  manner,  and  the  mafter  would  be  fully  juiUfied  in  confidering 
hinifelf  as  inventor,  fince  his  procedure  is  of  fo  peculiar  a  chara6ter 
that  his  prints  carry  with  them  really  the  (lamp  of  novelty,  it  being 
the  cafe  alio  that  the  figures  are  for  the  mod  part  worked  out  by 
means  of  the  graver.'  *  While  maintaining  that  Afpruck  was  the 
inventor  of  the  mezzotinto  and  chalk  manner,  we  would  not  detradl 
from  the  credit  of  Von  Siegen  and  Prince  Rupert,  but  admit  as 
before,  that  the  refults  of  thefe  two  art-amateurs  were  complete  while 
Afpruck  applied  his  method  to  fecondary  things  alone,  allowing  the 
graver  to  have  the  upper  hand.'     (Nagler,  op.  cit.) 

Since  M.  Dupleffis  publifhed  his  *  Hiftoire,  &c.,'  he 
has  given  us  the  interefting  little  work,  *  Les  Merveilles.' 
(Bibl.  22.)  In  the  latter  not  any  allufion  is  made  to  Afpruck, 
or  to  the  author's  previous  note  in  the  *  Hiftoire,'  but  when 
fpeaking  of  the  manure  noire  (p.  338-394),  M.  Dupleffis 
ftates  it  to  have  been  invented  by  Louis  de  Siegen.  It  may  be 
prefumcd,  therefore,  that  further  examination  of  the  feries  of 
Apoftles  of  1 60 1,  has  induced  M.  Dupleffis  to  withdraw  the 
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claims  he  had  made  for  Afpruck  as  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto 
procefs. 

There  have  been  thofe  who  would  cany  back  the  inven- 
tion we  are  confidering  to  1576.  A  fingle  piece  is  extant 
of  an  unhiftoried  engraver  or  dilettante^  who,  it  would  appear, 
lived  during  the  latter  third  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
The  print  in  queftion  is  a  fmall  portrait  of  one  Leonhard 
Reifchel,  JfL.  87,  A.  1576,  and  is  iigned  J  H  C.  Inftead  of 
here  reading  that  L.  Reifchel  was  87  years  old,  anno  1576, 
fome  have  ftrangely  infifted  that  the  1576  refers  to  the  year 
when  the  print  was  engraved.  (L.  Delaborde,  p.  258  ;  Nagler, 
3,  n.  2555.) 

To  Prince  Rupert  the  credit  was  for  fome  time  afcribed 
of  having  been  the  inventor,  and  curious  ftories  were  told  as 
to  the  way  by  which  the  Prince  was  led  to  the  new  procefs. 
But  it  is  now  well  known  that  Prince  Rupert  derived  his  early 
knowledge  in  the  manner  before  ftated,  though  it  muft  be 
allowed,  he  was  the  firft  to  bring  the  method  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection,  and  to  produce  really  artiftic  works,  one 
or  two  of  which  have  not  been  furpaiTed  in  effed. 

From  erroneous  conclufions,  bafed  on  an  entry  in  the 
*  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,'  1662  (L. 
Delaborde,  p.  15,  note),  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  the  eminent 
architect,  has  been  fuppofed  by  one  or  two  critics  to  have 
invented  the  mezzotinto  procefs.  That  he  worked  at  it,  and 
well  too,  is  certainly  the  cafe ;  but,  in  all  probability,  what 
little  he  perfeded  in  this  way  was  executed  between  1662 
and  1665. 

From  imperfed  confideration  of  the  technic  of  certain  of 
Rembrandt's  pieces  marked  by  great  depth  and  breadth  of 
fhadow,  he  has  been  held  refponfible  for  the  introdudion  of 
the  Schwarte^Kunfty  and  for  having  executed  in  this  manner 
fuch  works  as  the  Nativity  with  the  Shepherds  (W.  51),  Flight 
into  Egypt  (W.  58),  Entombment  (W.  91,  fecond  ftate). 
Saint  Jerome  (W.  no),  Star  of  the  Kings  (W.  117),  Younger 
Haaring  (W.  277),  Burgomeefter  Six  (W.  287),  &c.  But, 
however  deep  and  velvety  in  tone  and  texture  thefe  pieces 
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may  be,  and  fimulating,  at  firft  fight,  the  efFeds  of  mezzo- 
tinto, the  technic  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  is  not 
that  of  Von  Siegen  and  Prince  Rupert.  Etching  with  mor- 
dant and  dry-point,  the  production  of  much  burr  and 
peculiar  methods  of  printing  and  wiping  the  plates,  were  the 
modes  by  which  thefe  engravings  were  produced,  though  in 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  the  technic  of  the  landfcape  in  parts 
has  been  fuppofed  by  good  authority  not  eafily  explainable. 
On  this  point  the  ftudent  iliould  refer  to  Bartfch,  ^  ElTai  fur 
la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Rembrandt.*  (Bibl.  3,  p.  xxxvii. 
vol.  i.)  Other  writers,  admitting  that  the  technic  of  the  pieces 
mentioned  is  not  that  of  mezzotinto,  yet  maintain,  in  refped 
to  fuch  as  appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  early  prints  of 
V.  Siegen,  that  Rembrandt,  being  ftruck  with  the  new  procefs, 
intended  therein  to  imitate  its  efFeds  by  his  own  methods, 
fuch,  /.  ^.,  as  leaving  in  relief  on  the  plate  black  burr  and 
inky  layers,  by  means  of  which  he  could  give  a  velvety 
character  to  the  (hadows,  and  obtain  thofe  delicate  half-tints 
which  mezzotinto  work  had  the  power  of  producing. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Rembrandt  muft  have  tried  his 
hand  at  (b  efFeCllve  a  procefs  as  that  of  the  maniere  noire^  which 
had  been  made  known  thirty  years  before  he  died ;  but  not 
any  authentic  proof  has  been  adduced  by  thofe  who  have 
done  fo,  that  an  example  of  his  work  in  this  ftyle  exifts  in 
any  colle£tion. 

In  1658  Vaillant,  and  iliortly  after  him  Van  Somer,  being 
in  France,  communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  French 
engravers.  Though  the  new  method  did  not  continue  to 
engage  the  attention  of  many  of  the  latter,  thofe  whom  it 
did  attract  worked  well.  In  Italy,  although  Arnoud  Van 
Wefterhout,  attached  as  engraver  to  the  court  of  Tufcany, 
produced  at  Florence  a  portrait  of  *  Ferdinandus  Princeps 
Hetrurise,'  in  1692,  and  communicated  the  method  of  its 
production  to  the  Italian  engravers  \  the  latter  took  but  little 
intereft  in  the  matter,  and  conduced  nothing  to  its  progrefs 
in  its  earlier  days.  It  was  in  the  Pays-bas,  and  particularly 
in  England,  that  mezzotinto  engraving  was  at  once  adopted, 
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and  became  a  favourite  purfuit.  A  reafon  for  this  has  been 
found  in  the  circumftance  that  portraiture  in  all  ftyles  of 
painting  and  drawing  has  in  thefe  two  countries  always  held 
high  place.  Now  not  any  form  of  engraving  lends  itfelf  fo 
happily  to  portraiture  as  does  mezzotinto  work;  and  it  can 
fcarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  invention  of  Von  Siegen 
fhould  captivate  people  who  could  fo  well  appreciate  a  moyen 
de  plus  of  admirably  rendering  their  favourite  works  in 
repeated  number.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  fuch  was  the 
fad,  that  fo  quickly  was  the  new  procefs  taken  up  by  £ng- 
lifhmen  and  the  Dutch  artifts  refident  in  this  country,  and  to 
fuch  perfedion  was  it  afterwards  carried  by  White,  Smith, 
Earlom,  MacArdell,  Houfton,  Val.  Green,  Faber,  Watfon, 
Dickenfon,  Dunkarton,  and  others,  that  foreign  writers  have 
chriftened  the  mezzotinto  procefs  la  manure  Anglaife. 

*  It  would,  never thelefs,  be  exaggeration  to  fiy,  with  the  **  Englifh 
Encyclopaedia'*  (Lond.  1835),  "This  art  has  never  been  cultivated 
with  fuccefs  in  any  country  but  England.''  But  if  we  take  the  artifts 
from  Evelyn — the  firft  Englilh  one — to  thofe  of  our  own  day  (1839), 
we  obferve  them  exercifing,  in  a  feries  of  unrelaxing  efforts,  a  procefs 
not  yet  at  the  limits  of  its  perfedlibility.  Like  a  grateful  orphan,  this  art 
took  the  name  of  her  new  adoptive  mother — for  (he  had  become  truly 
Englilh — while  they  were  repudiating  her  in  other  places.'  (L.  Dela- 
borde,  p.  102.) 

Certainly  not  any  other  engravers  have  equalled  the  befl  of 
our  own  fchool  in  the  produ£lion  by  mezzotinto  work,  of  that 
richnefs  and  pi£lorial  effe£l  of  painting,  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
in  flefli-rendering,  which  caufe  the  procefs  under  review  to 
addrefs  the  fufceptibilities  of  perfons  of  refined  difpofition,  and 
of  the  educated  clafTes,  as  likewife  of  the  patrons  of  Vandyke, 
Reynolds,  Leiy,  and  Kneller.  It  may  be  faid,  without  much 
exaggeration,  that  the  founders  of  this  branch  of  art  had 
'  blue  blood '  in  them.  L.  Siegen  von  Sechten  was  of  noble 
family;  then  came  Prince  Rupert,  a  Duke  and  Admiral 
of  England  ;  Fiirflenberg  Canonicus  Capitularis  Moguntia  et 
Spirtty  Colonellus ;  Von  Eltz,  of  courfe  a  gentleman  ;  Evelyn  (?), 
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2i  well-known  thinker  and  courtier ;  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren ; 
Sir  Ralph  Cole;  with  Luttrell  of  New  Inn,  and  Francis 
Place,  a  gentleman  amateur. 

In  further  illuftration  of  the  charaderiftics  and  fcope  of 
this  particular  mode  of  work,  which  has  fo  captivated  the 
Englifli  fchool  of  engravers,  we  venture  to  add  the  following 
extra<a  from  M.  Charles  Blanc  (Bibl.  7).  Alluding  to  the 
claims  made  by  fome  hiftorians  of  art  even  up  to  the  year 
1835,  in  favour  of  Prince  Rupert,  this  writer  obferves, — 

'Under  any  circumftances,  if  the  Prince  Palatine  waa  not  the 
inventor  of  this  novel  method  of  engravings  it  may  be  (aid  that, 
fcarcely  invented,  he  carried  it  to  perfedtion  in  his  print  reprefcnting 
the  executioner  bearing  the  head  of  Saint  John,  after  Ribera.  When 
looking  at  a  fine  impreilion  of  this  magnificent  piece — fuch,  e,  g.,  as  is 
expofed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Prints  at  Paris — it  may  be  fccn  how  far 
mezzotinto  is  capable  of  going,  when  the  hand  of  a  mafter  comes  to 
corredl  the  foftnefs  and  redeem  what  it  naturally  has  of  mealinefs  about 
it,  by  the  bold  method  with  which  he  revivifies  the  lights,  by  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  traditions  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  fcraper.  Thus 
treated,  mezzotinto  engraving  becomes  like  a  pidlure,  Hnce  to  the 
quietnefs  produced  by  broad  and  well-united  fhadows,  it  adds  the  free 
and  lively  touches  and  the  vigorous  high  lights  which  belong  only  to 
painters.  Thefe  fine  effe6ls  the  engraver  with  the  ^urin  cannot  eafily 
obtain,  becaufe  his  hand  excavates  in  the  metal  the  "  darks'*  only,  and 
is  obliged  to  hufband  the  "  lights,'*  in  dead  of  refolutely  putting  them 
in,  as  can  be  done  in  mezzotinto,  by  a  clean  and  bold  ilroke  with  the 
icraper.  In  other  words,  the  "whites"  of  copper-plale  engraving 
with  the  ^uritt  are  negative,  and  vigour  can  be  fhown  in  the  (hadows 
only.  In  mezzotinto  ftrength  can  be  exhibited  equally  well  in  the 
touch  of  the  lights  Icraped  into  life,  as  in  the  (hadows,  the  ibftnefs  of 

which  may,  if  need  exift,  be  ftrengthened  by  etching Armour, 

vafes  of  the  precious  metals,  cryftal  ware,  fruit,  flowers — all  fuch 
objedls  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  rich  variety  of  their  textures  and  of 
their  colour,  and  which  prefent  varied  afpeds — are  more  happily 
exprefTed  with  the  ^urin  than  by  the  procefs  of  mezzotinto.  We 
have  fcen  that  claflical  engraving  invented  numerous  ingenious  varia- 
tions to   charadlerifc   any  obje^s  through  incifion  of  the  copper — 
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metallic  and  refledting  bodies  as  well  as  the  faciny  furface  or  thorny 
ftalk  of  a  flower,  the  down  of  a  peach  as  well  as  the  rough  fhell  of  a 
nut  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Reduced  to  its  own  reiburces,  mezzo- 
tinto,  though  managed  by  fuch  a  mailer  as  Richard  Earlom,  has  but 
one  grain  to  ezprefs  fo  many  different  fur&ces,  and  can  produce  them 

with  an  uniform  foftneis  only In  France  the  mezzo  tin  to  proceis 

has  never  powerfully  interefted  either  artifts  or  public.  This  ariies 
from  the  circumftance  that  our  School  of  Painting,  being  rarely  carried 
away  by  the  imagination,  has  produced  little  in  the  regions  of  ibmbre 
^ntafy  and  of  Rembrandt-like  efledb.  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
Romantic  School  our  art  never  produced  anything  like  the  biblical  and 
phantafmagoric  inventions  of  Martin,  and  thofe  theatrical  enchant- 
ments which,  though  little  truthful  at  bottom,  borrow,  through  the 
means  of  mezzotinto  engraving,  a  certain  poetry,  vague  yet  im- 
preffive,  like  that  of  dreams.  The  preciiion  of  the  hurin,  the  verve 
of  etching,  agreed  better  with  the  charadler  of  French  art.  England 
is  almoft  the  only  country  that  has  known  how  to  avail  itfclf  of  the 
mezzotinto  proceis,  and  it  is  to  its  engravers  that  we  have  to  look  for 

illuilrations  of  its   method In  a  word,  if  mezzotinto  cannot 

imitate  hard  and  folid  bodies,  it  makes  amends  by  being  a  valuable 
means  of  imitating  rich  hangings,  iatins,  velvets,  and  likewiie  fleih. 
By  the  depth  of  its  ihadows  and  the  union  of  their  mailes  by  its  half- 
tones— as  if  done  with  the  ilump — it  wonderfully  adapts  itfelf  to  the 
fantaitic  compoiitions  of  a  Leonard  Bramer,  of  a  Rembrandt;  to  night 
fcenes  fuch  as  were  conceived  by  Schalken  and  Gerard  Douw,  and 
to  moonlight  efFc6ls  like  thofe  the  melancholy  Eltzheimer  loved  to 
repreicnt.'   (Bibl.  7,  p.  683.) 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  point  out  fome 
of  the  earlier  workers  in  mezzotinto  engraving,  we  muft  refer 
the  ftudent,  for  further  details  on  our  prefent  fubjedl,  to  the 
work  of  M.  Leon  Delaborde*  (Bibl.  40),  to  the  little  efTay 
of  Dr.  Chelfum  (Bibl.  46),  to  Dr.  Diamond's  paper  in  the 
*  Archaeologia,'  vol.  xxvii.,  and  to  *  Bryan's  Diftionary,'  pajjim. 
The  chief  of  thefe  treatifes  is  the  work  of  Delaborde,  but  which, 
however  fatisfadory  in  fome  refpeds,  in  others  is  ineflicient, 

*  Formerly  the  name  was  written  (Leon)  De  La  Borde  \  now  M.  Henri  figns 
his  name  always  (H.)  Delaborde.     We  have  kept  to  the  Utter  mode  throughout. 
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and,  as  a  mere  catalogue  only  of  the  works  of  the  various 
mafters  included  in  it,  is  mod  imperfect.  In  the  colledtion  at 
the  Briti(h  Mufeum  may  be  found  a  fine  aiTortment  of  the 
incunabula  of  this  department  of  engraving. 


LuDwiG  VoN  Stegen  (or  L.  V.  Siegen  von  Sechten). 
Born,  Utrecht,  1609;  died,  Wolfenbuttel  ? 

(Ldon  Delaborde,  p.  117.) 

Of  this  mafter,  the  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto  proceis, 
fufficient  has  been  already  ftated.  His  pieces  are  too  rare  to 
be  likely  to  come  within  the  power  of  acquifition  by  the 
coUedor.  Seven  are  known;  of  thefe  five  may  be  feen  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  colle£lion.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
*•  fecond  ftate*  of  the  earliefl  print  known,  viz.  the  large 
portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of  HefTe-CafTel,  1642.  This 
fecond  ftate  has  cbbcxLiii  on  it,  the  laf(  i  being  added  in 
MS.  to  fome  copies  of  the  limited  firfl  ftate.  On  fome  of  the 
pieces  the  name  nearly  in  full  is  placed ;  on  others  L  or  S,  or 
a  monogram  forming  L  V  8,  may  be  feen. 


Rupert,  Prinz  Vonder  Pfalz  (or  Rupert,  Prince  Pala- 
tine OF  THE  Rhine).     Born,  Prag,  1619  ;  died,  London, 

1682. 

(L^on  Delaborde,  p.  204  ) 

This  hiftoric  perfonage  was  the  pupil,  as  it  were,  of  L.  von 
Siegen,  whofe  invention  he  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
brought  it  at  once  to  a  high  point  of  excellence. 

Chelfum  writes,  '  It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  indeed,  that 
mezzotinto,  compared  with  its  original  ftate,  is  at  this  day 
almoft  a  new  art;*  while  Sandrart  was  confident,  on  the  other 
hind,  that  ^  the  perfection  of  the  art  could  not  be  carried 
further  than  in  Vaillant's  prints.'  We  cannot  agree  with  either 
judgment.     We  think  that  fome  of  the  earlier  works  attained 
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a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but  alfo  that  a  perfedion  was 
reached  by  Earlom,  Houilon,  Watfon,  and  many  of  thq^ 
engravers  who  worked  after  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  to  which 
mezzotinto  had  not  reached  before,  and  which  has  not  been 
furpafTed — ^we  are  almoft  tempted  to  fay  equalled — fince.  The 
firft  example  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
colledlion,  a  Holy  Family  after  Carracci,  by  L.  v.  Siegen,  is 
beautiful ;  and  what  more  efFedlive  piece  can  there  be  than 
Prince  Rupert's  Standard-Bearer,  or  his  Chief  Executioner, 
which  we  come  upon  (bon  after  ?  Where,  we  would  afk,  is 
the  marked  inferiority  in  fome  of  Vaillant's  better  pieces,  in 
Blooteling's  portraits,  in  Becket^s  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  in  Ver- 
kolje's  Piffende  Junge  ?  That  inferior  work  was  done,  that 
work  which  was  black,  harfh,  and  difagreeable,  often  confifting 
of  unblended  mafles  of  light  and  {hade,  was  frequently  pro- 
duced, muft  be  conceded  ;  but  the  queftion  is,  were  there  not 
moft  able  and  fatisfadlory  engravers  then,  as  well  as  mediocre 
or  even  bad  ones  ?  This  may  be  anfwered  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative. 

Fifteen  pieces  are  known  as  belonging  to  Prince  Rupert : 
of  thefe  the  Great  Executioner  and  David  or  the  Standard- 
Bearer  are  pre-eminent.  A  replica  of  the  head  only  of  the 
Great  Executioner  was  made  by  the  Prince  for  J.  Evelyn,  to 
infert  in  his  '  Sculptura,  or  the  Hiftory  and  Art  of  Chalco- 
graphy,' &c.  (Lond.  1662),  the  fixth  chapter  of  which  treats 
'  Of  the  New  Way  of  Engraving  in  Mezzo-tinto,  invented 
and  communicated  by  His  Highnefs  Prince  Rupert,  Count 
Palatine  of  Rhyne,  &c.'  Of  this  replica  L.  Delaborde  obferves, 
*•  The  reprodudion  is  exa£l,  the  execution  ft-eer ;  the  plate  has 
been  prepared  with  the  cradle,  which  has  often  &iled  towards 
the  corners.'  Several  copies  of  it  exift.  The  &cfimile  done 
by  Houfton  for  the  fecond  edition  of  Evelyn's  *  Sculptura' 
(Lond.  1755)9  and  that  givea  by  L.  Delaborde  in  his  work, 
are  the  copies  more  likely  to  come  before  the  coUedlor.  It  is 
not  often  that  an  original  piece  of  Prince  Rupert  appears  in 
the  market,  and  when  it  does  it  commands  a  good  price. 

His   prints  are   varioufly    iigned,  e.  ^.,  Rupertus  princeps 
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imperii;  RuP.  P.  1658  ;  R.  P.  1657  »  ^-  P*  with  a  crown  above 
g(he  R. ;  a  monogram  forming  R  V  P,  with  a  ftar  above  the  V. 

5is 


Rps 


Sir  Christopher  Wren.     Born,  Eaft  Knoyle,  Wiltfliirc, 

1632  ;  died,  London,  1723. 

(L^on  Delaborde,  p.  273.) 

This  eminent  archite(%,  the  perfonal  friend  both  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  Evelyn,  is  fuppofed  by  L.  Delaborde  to  have  had  the 
fecret  poiTefled  by  the  Prince  communicated  to  him  by  Evelyn. 
Having  executed  fome  few  pieces  accordingly,  in  confequence 
of  the  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  what  had  been  already  ac- 
complifhed,  he  was  credited  with  being  the  inventor  of  the 
procefs,  ^  which  was  afterwards  profecuted  and  improved  by  his 
Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  method  fomewhat  different 
upon  the  fuggeftion  (as  it  is  faid)  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
John  Evelyn,  Efquire^'  a  pretty  muddle  indeed  of  the  hGts ! 

The  only  pieces  extant  known,  or  at  leaft  attributed  to  Sir 
Chriftopher,  are  two  portraits  of  Negroes.  Of  one — which  is 
the  larger — an  impreffion  was  formerly  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
elder  Weigel^  and  of  this  L.  Delaborde  has  given  an  admirable 
facfimile — from  flcel — by  M.  Girard.  The  other  portrait  is 
a  fmaller  piece  reprefenting  a  different  perfon  and  is — along 
with  an  impreffion  of  the  larger  piece  (cut  down) — in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

The  mafters  who  have  been  mentioned  may  be  confidered 
along  with  W.  Vaillant,  Furftenberg,  and  Von  Eltz,  as  fathers 
of  the  new  procefs.  As  fuch,  and  becaufe  examples  of  their 
work  may  be  feen  in  our  nationSd  collection,  they  are  referred 
to,  and  not  becaufe  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  urge  the  colle(%or 
to  the  purfuit  of  their  prints. 

The  earliefl  foreign  mezzotinto  engraver  of  whom  ex- 
amples are  comparatively  frequent  is, — 
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Wallerant  Vaillant.     Born,  Lille,  1623;  died, 

Amfterdam,  1677. 

(Leon  Delaborde,  p.  122.} 

This  aitift  being  taken  by  Prince  Rupert  into  his  fervice 
to  affift  him  in  his  art-amufements,  was  thus  enabled  to  learn 
the  fecret  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs.  He  came  to  England  in 
the  fuite  of  the  Prince,  and  was  a  moft  able  and  produdive 
engraver.  He  executed  more  than  one  portrait  of  his  patron, 
and  writes  L«  Delaborde, — 

'  Vaillint  gave  to  Prince  Rupert  through  the  reprodu^on  of  his 
plates  and  their  increaied  publicity  the  repute  of  an  invention  which 
he  himfelf  never  clainied.  This  was  the  fource  of  the  error  (b  long 
prevailing'  (p.  125.) 

Some  of  W.  Vaillant's  pieces  are  moft  fatis&(%ory. 
Bernard  and  James,  brothers  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  worked 
alio  in  mezzotinto. 
V    The  matter's  name  in  full,  or  W  V  (bmetimes  interlaced^ 

may  be  met  with  on  Vaillant's  pieces  \X^V*     Next  to  the 
latter  in  frequency  come  the  works  of,— 

Jan  and  Paul  Van  Sombr,  whofe  time  ranges  from 

1645  to  circa  1690. 

(L6on  Delaborde,  p.  135-138.) 

They  came  from  Amfterdam  to  England.  Then  follow 
the  engravings  of, — 

Jan  Verkolje,  fenior.     Bom,  Amfterdam,  1650 ; 

died.  Delft,  1693. 

(L6on  Delaborde,  p.  142.) 

Jan  Verkolje,  junior,  and  Nikolaus  Verkolje,     The 
latter  born,  Delft,  1673 ;  died,  Amfterdam,  1746. 

{IJkoxk  Delaborde^  p.  1 97.) 
Each  of  thefe  mafters  wrought  fome  good  work,   but 
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Nicholas  was  the  fuperior  and  more  produdive  of  the  three. 
To  the  latter,  indeed,  the  mezzotinto  procefs  owes  feveral  im- 
provements. 

A  well-known  piece  of  N.  Verkolje  after  Wierix,  called 
the  Repaft  in  the  Garden,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Piflende 
Junge  —  vulgar  and  indecent  though  it  be  in  fome  refpeds  — 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  technic,  full  of  the  foft  gradations  and 
colour  of  Earlom.  The  head  of  the  male  reveller  is  (aid  to 
reprefent  Wierix  himfelf. 

Either  the  names  in  full  or  the  initials  I  V  K,  N  V  K,  N  V, 
are  on  the  prints  of  thefe  mafters,  though  fome  of  Jan 
Verkolje,  junior,  are  unAgned.  The  pieces  of  the  latter  are 
frequently  afcribed  to  the  &ther,  Jan  Verkolje,  fenior.  (See 
Nagler,  vol.  iv.  nn.  596-597.) 


Abraham  Blooteling  (or  A.  Blootelingk).     Born, 
Amfterdam,  1634;  died,  Amfterdam,  1695; 

(L^on  Delaborde,  p.  1 39  ;) 

Is  generally  confidered  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Viflcher.  He 
not  only  executed  fome  of  the  choiceft  early  mezzotintos 
known,  but  eftablifhed  a  new  phafe  in  the  technic  of  the 
procefs  he  (b  ably  adopted.  He  is  believed  to  have  invented 
the  berceau^  or  ^  cradle,'  for  the  purpofe  of  granulating  the 
plate  or  forming  the  'ground.'  Previoufly  the  ground  had 
been  produced  by  means  of  fteeled  rollers  of  the  charader  of 
delicate  files. 

A  mezzotinto  by  Blooteling  fhould  never  be  allowed  to 
efcape  poiTeffion.  They  are  hx  lefs  frequently  met  with 
than  are  his  other  engravings.  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  Saint  Peter,  Catharine  Queen  of  France  and  Ireland, 
Abraham  Symonds,  are  all  very  beautiful  examples  of  the 
mafter.  Blooteling  executed  a  fine  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert ; 
his  Saint  Paul,  a  Flute  Player,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  are  particularifed  by  L.  Dclaborde  as  fine  examples 
of  the  artifl's  manner. 
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Jacob  Gole  (or  Jan  Gole).     Bom,  Amfterdam,  1660 ; 

was  living,  1720 ; 

(Ldon  Delaborde,  p.  159 ;) 

Produced  many  portraits  and  copies  after  the  Dutch  mailers. 
Some  of  his  works  are  very  good,  others  very  indifferent.  His 
portrait  of  Rembrandt  is  highly  commendable.  Gole  was  a 
print-publifher  as  well  as  an  engraver,  and  many  of  his  pieces 
were  publiihed  in  this  country. 


Gerard  Valck.     Born,  Amfterdam,  1626 ;  died, 

Amfterdam,  1720? 

(Ldon  Delabotde,  p.  188.) 

This  engraver  was  brought  by  Blooteling  to  England,  but 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Amfterdam,  and  worked  with  P. 
Schenck.  We  have  fome  very  good  work  by  Valck,  and  as 
charadleriftic  pieces  the  portrait  of  Hortenfia  Duchefs  of 
Mazarin,  the  Sleeping  Maid,  and  La  femme  qui  cherche  fes 
Puces,  may  be  quoted.  The  latter  piece  we  have  heard 
defcribed  as  a  woman  reading  a  fong  or  letter !  Valck,  like 
other  Dutch  engravers,  perceived  the  value  of  mezzotinto  in 
the  treatment  of  candle-light  effeds. 

With  refped  to  the  Englifti  fchool,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
were  L.  Delaborde's  furmifes  corred, — 


John  Evelyn.     Bom,  Wootton,  Surrey,  1620 ;  died, 

Wootton?  1706; 

(L^n  Delaborde,  p.  272 ;) 

One  of  the  more  illuftrious  men  of  his  time,  would  have 
been  not  only  the  firft  hiftorian  of  the  new  procefs,  but  like- 
wife  the  firft  Englilhman  by  whom  it  was  pradifed. 

KK 
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M.  L.  Delaborde  poiTelTed  an  engraving  reprefenting  a 
Lady  Abbefs  £.,  whofe  head  and  {boulders  draped  in  the 
coftume  of  a  religious  order,  were  fhown  in  front.  The 
print  bore  on  it  the  initials  E  L  Delineavit,  1672  (or  1678  i)^ 
the  L  being  b  placed  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  the  1  of 
the  word  Evelyn.  M.  Delaborde  accompanies  the  notice  of 
this  piece  in  his  work  with  a  copy  in  lithograph  of  it  by 
Le  Mercier,  obferving  that  the  original,  though  pretty  well 
felt,  indicates  an  inexperienced  hand.  This  Lady  Abbefs 
£.,  L.  Delaborde  is  of  opinion,  may  be  attributed  with 
fome  propriety  to  John  Evelyn.  Nagler  remarks  (vol.  ii. 
n.  1669)  concerning  it,  '  At  any  rate  as  an  eflay  in  mezzo- 
tintOy  it  is  not  very  fatisfadory ;  though  Evelyn  knew  how  to 
ufe  the  etching-needle,  the  manipulation  with  the  ^^  fcraper" 
or  ^*  cradle "  could  not  have  proceeded  as  he  muft  have 
defired  it  fhould  —  if  Evelyn  really  made  trials  of  the 
mezzotinto  procefs/  We  know  that  Evelyn  was  early 
addidled  to  art,  that  he  received  inftrudion  from  Nanteuil, 
was  a  friend  of  Hollar,  etched  plates  illuftrative  of  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  of  Wootton  and  Putney,  and  that — 
according  to  Strutt — he  engraved  the  portrait  of  Dobibn,  the 
painter.  It  was,  of  courfe,  very  likely  that  Evelyn  would 
try  the  procedure  communicated  to  him  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  of  which  he  had  publifhed  an  account,  but  that  this  piece 
of  the  Lady  Abbefs  E.  is  an  example  of  his  work  is  at  the 
leaft,  very  doubtful.     Chelfum  is  of  opinion  that, — 


Francis  Place.    Born,  Durham,  1650 ;  died,  York,  1728; 

(L60TL  Delaborde,  p.  276 ;) 

Was  probably  the  firft  of  our  countrymen  who  fcraped  in 
mezzotinto.  He  was  a  gentleman-amateur  of  more  ability 
than  application,  of  genius  than  of  perfeverance.  His  pieces 
are  moftly  portraits^  fome  of  them  being  the  only  ones  extant 
of  the  perfons  they  reprefent 

The  prints   fcraped  by  Mr.    Place  are   few  in  number; 
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(bme  are  moft  excellent,  free  in  ftyle,  of  fine  feeling,  and 
of  beautiful  gradation  in  work.  All  are  fcarce  and  of  high 
price.  In  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Philip  Woolrich,  there  is 
much  fentiment,  and  the  head  of  Charles  the  Firft  is  very 
fine,  but  Mr.  Place's  medallion  of  Richard  Thompfon, 
though  engraved  during  the  infancy  of  the  mezzotinto  procefs, 
has  never  been  furpafTed  with  refped  to  beauty  of  half  tones 
and  delicate  gradations.  L.  Delaborde  fays  of  it,  ^  Cette 
planche  efl  remarquable ;'  we  are  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of 
a  fine  impreffion  in  good  condition. 

Francis  Place  painted  and  etched,  as  well  as  ufed  the 
*  fcraper.'  His  name  in  fiill  followed  by  F,  or  F  P  fee.  are  on 
his  pieces. 

Sir  Ralph  Cole,  William  Sherwin,  Henry  Lutterel,  Robert 
Williams,  and  Richard  Tompibn,  were  afTociated  with  the 
early  pra£Hce  of  mezzotinto  engraving. 

Lutterel  was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1650,  and  brought  up 
in  London  to  the  law.  But  he  left  his  profeffion  for  art, 
and  about  1672  attraded  by  the  new  procefs  attempted  its 
invefligation.     He — 

'  Contrived  the  means  of  laying  the  ground  with  a  roller  which  fiic- 
ceeded  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  to  his  &ush£!tion.  At  this  time 
the  mezzotintos  of  Blooteling  were  in  great  repute,  and  Lutterel  per- 
fuaded  his  friend  Lloyd,  a  print/eller,  to  bribe  a  peribn  of  the  name  of 
Dublois  who  ufcd  to  lay  the  ground  for  Blooteling,  and  who  was  then 
returning  to  Holland,  to  dilcover  the  myfteiy.  He  afterwards  con- 
nedlcd  himfelf  with  liaac  Becket,  and  they  became  the  earliefl  Englifh 
engravers  in  mezzotinto.  The  befl  of  his  portraits,  which  were  his 
principal  works,  was  that  of  Le  Piper  the  Painter.'     (Bryan.) 

Isaac  Becket.     Born,  Kent,  1653  ;  died,  London, 

circa  1710; 

(L^on  Delaborde,  p.  282  ;) 

Was  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  calico-printer,  but  becoming 
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acquainted  with  Lutterel,  took  an  intereft  in  the  attempts  of 
the  latter  to  find  out  the  new  procefs.  Underftanding  that 
Lloyd,  A  print-dealer  in  the  Strand,  pofleiTed  the  defired 
knowledge,  but  did  not  know  how  to  turn  it  praftically  to 
advantage,  he  gained  his  confidence,  and  learnt  what  Lloyd 
could  teach  him.  He  afterwards  became  aflbciated  with 
Lutterel,  and  combining  his  own  knowledge  with  that  which 
the  latter  had  learnt  from  Dublois,  Van  Somer,  and  others, 
continued  to  work  with  Lutterel,  producing  many  pieces, 
chiefly  portraits,  which  were  publiihed  with  the  name  of 
Becket  attached  to  them.  Some  of  thefe  pieces  are  of  ex* 
cellent  execution,  others  are  inferior.  The  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  after  Murray,  is  noteworthy.  Prints  by 
this  mafter  may  frequently  come  acrofs  the  obfervation  of  the 
coUcftor. 

Numerous  mezzotintos  of  this  period  have  upon  them  the 
name  of  ^  Alexander  Browne,  of  ye  Blew-balcony  in 
Little  Queen  Street,'  fometimes  in  connexion  with  the 
words  '  Sold  by,'  and  ^  Excudit,'  feveral  have  alfo  an  en- 
graver's name  on  them,  others  are  without  it.  It  has  been 
conjedured  that  Alexander  Browne  was  himfelf  an  engraver 
as  well  as  a  publifher,  fince — ^according  to  Grainger — his 
name  followed  by  fecit  is  on  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second, 

R.  Tompfon  and  £.  Cooper  hold  much  the  fame  relations 
to  early  mezzotinto  prints  as  conned  Alexander  Browne  with 
them.  We  pafs  by  Robert  White,  T,  Johnfon,  T.  Lumley, 
and  others,  to  notice  fpecially — 

William  Faithorne,  Jun.     Born,  London,  1656 ; 

died,  London,  1686; 

(L6on  Delaborde,  p.  290 ;) 

Who  was  the  fon  of  the  eminent  portrait-engraver  before 
noticed  (page  348),  fome  of  the  works  of  the  father  being 
among    the    rarer   and    more    coftly   prints   of   the    Engliih 
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fchool.  The  (on  was  inftnided  by  his  father,  but  took  up  a 
different  branch  of  engraving  to  that  followed  by  his  parent. 
W.  Faithorne,  Jun.  died  early,  and  thus  his  works  are 
limited  in  number.  Some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  (how 
that  had  the  artift  lived  and  worked  diligently,  he  might  have 
greatly  advanced  the  branch  of  engraving  he  had  feleded  to 
follow. 


John  Smith.    Born,  London,  circa  1655  ;  died,  London, 

circa  1724. 

(L^on  Delaborde»  p.  287.) 

It  is  ufually  confidered  that  with  this  engraver  mezzo- 
tinto  fcraping  exhibited  a  marked  development  in  execution 
and  charader.  No  doubt  many  of  Smith's  portraits  are 
fuperior,  large  in  ftyle,  decifive  in  form,  often  brilliant  with 
light,  and  prove  their  author  to  have  been  a  mafterly  work- 
man. But  other  pieces  are  ftifF,  hard  in  handling,  and  want 
colour.  Lord  Somers  is  reported  to  have  been  fo  fond  of 
the  works  of  this  mafter  that  he  feldom  travelled  without 
carrying  them  with  him  on  the  feat  of  his  coach. 

J.  Smith  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Becket  and  Van  der 
Vaart.  He  was  much  patronifed  by  Kneller,  who  gave  him 
his  portraits  to  engrave,  the  two  entering  into  a  kind  of 
partnerfhip  for  publiihing  the  fame.  Kneller  and  Smith 
afterwards  quarrelling,  feparated. 

Several  hundred  pieces  are  known  having  J.  Smith's 
name  on  them,  either  as  their  engraver  or  publiiher.  The 
earlier  dates  which  occur  on  the  prints  are  1687  ^^^  1689. 
His  own  portrait,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  K.  in  1696,  was 
fcraped  by  himfelf,  1 7 16. 

For  beflowing  a  new  phafe  on  mezzotinto  engraving  ibme 
credit  ihould  be  given 
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George  White.     Born?  circa  1670 ;  died?  1731-36; 

(L^n  Delaborde,  p.  295  ;) 

Who  was  the  fon  of  Robert  White  before  mentioned.  He 
received  inftru£tion  from  his  father  in  engraving  generally, 
and  finiflied  fome  of  the  plates  of  the  latter  after  his  father's 
death.  It  was  chiefly  in  mezzotinto  that  George  W.  became 
excellent,  in  which  branch  he  executed  fome  portraits  of  very 
high  character. 

'  He  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  a  very  fuc- 
ceisful  method  of  etching  his  plate  firft  and  then  fcraping,  which  has 
fince  been  adopted  by  other  mafters  in  the  preient  improved  ilate  of 
the  art,  and  which  is  thought  to  have  given  a  peculiar  degree  of 
fpirit  to  his  performance.  George  White  is  reported  alfo  to  have 
made  u/e  of  a  graver  for  forming  the  black  (pot  in  the  tyt^  which 
in  preceding  mezzotintos  he  obferved  had  never  been  di(lin£l.  He 
carried  the  art  altogether  certainly  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
and  has  left  behind  him  many  very  beautiful  prints.*  (Chelfum, 
p.  70A 

Some  of  G.  White's  pieces  arc  very  foft  and  delicate, 
and  have  a  very  brilliant  eflPedl  of  light,  yet  they  are  fre^ 
quently  cold,  or  devoid  of  that  warm  tone  often  met  with  in 
the  works  of  other  mafters,  which  renders  them  fo  agreeable 
when  looked  at. 

We  are  gradually  brought  by  certain  foreign  artifts,  like 
Faber  and  J.  Simon,  who  came  to  England  and  worked,  to 
a  period  beyond  the  limits  of  ^  Ancient  Prints.'  After  thefe 
engravers  came  thofe  brilliant  and  perfected  workers,  Mac 
Ardell,  Corbut,  Dickenfon,  Earlom,  Fifher,  Valentine  Green, 
Houfton,  Purcell,  Pether,  Reynolds,  Watfon,  and  others. 
The  fight  of  fine  impreffions  of  the  better  works  of  thefe 
mafters  after  the  portraits  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is  a  treat  to 
revel  in,  and  fccond  only  to   the  enjoyment  of  the  original 
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paintings.  But  thefe  prints  are  to  us  forbidden  fruit ;  indeed, 
we  have  done  but  fcanty  juftice  to  fome  of  a  long  lift  of 
names  more  within  our  fcope,  which  the  laft-mentioned  en- 
gravers are  not. 

Quiter,  Van  der  Bruggen,  Van  der  Berge,  Schenck, 
Lens,  Sarrabatt,  Barras,  Bouys,  Verfchiiring,  Van  der  Vaart 
are  the  names  of  early  workers  in  mezzotinto,  whofe  pieces 
will  frequently  attrad  the  collector's  notice. 

Several  mafters  holding  high  pofition  in  other  branches  of 
engraving  than  mezzotinto  have  left  examples  of  their  work 
in  this  department.  Of  thefe  we  may  name  A.  Van  Ever- 
dingen,  Houbraken,  G.  De  LairefTe,  K.  de  Moor,  A.  Van 
Oftade,  B.  Picart,  J.  £.  Ridinger,  G.  P.  Rugendas,  C.  Du- 
fart,  A.  Tempefta,  and  perhaps  D.  Teniers. 

Several  painters  likewife  of  eminence  tried  their  hands  at 
the  new  method,  fuch  were  L.  Backhuizen,  J.  Danckerts, 
P.  Decker,  Jun.,  L.  de  Deyfter,  J.  Heemlkerk,  Honde 
Koeter,  Van  Hugtenberg,  Sir  G,  Kneller,  (?)  Sir  P.  Lely,  (?) 
J«  Baptifte  Monnoyer,  Van  Mufcher,  G.  Netfcher,  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  PURCHASE  OF  ANCIENT 

PRINTS. 

Having  fyftemadcally  introduced  the  reader  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  particular  mafters  of  engraving,  of  whom  he  (hould 
obtain  a  practical  account,  we  purpofe  to  add  fome  words  of 
advice  and  caution  which  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  inex- 
perienced coUedor  when  engaged  in  feleding  and  purchailng 
what  he  wants. 

Referring  to  chapter  iv.  for  fome  remarks  on  various 
matters  conneded  with  our  prefent  topic,  which  may  be 
taken  as  introdu6^ory  to  what  is  now  to  follow,  we  proceed, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  caution  the  novice  againft  coming  to 
a  decifion  if  forced  to  examine  prints  in  a  (hop  whofe 
ftate  is  that  of  femi-darknefs.  It  is  the  cuftom  with  many 
print-dealers  to  obfcure  every  pane  of  glafs  in  their  (hop- 
windows  by  hanging  up  againft  them  their  wares,  and  the 
amateur  is  often  expeded  to  make  a  purchafe  in  a  light  about 
equal  that  of  a  coal-cellar.  Infift  that  you  muft  be  allowed 
good  day-light,  or  you  may  depend  that  you  will  not  have  it, 
and  refufe  to  allow  gas  to  be  ufed  inftead.  Such  folar  light 
Ihould  be  fecured  as  will  fuffice  for  both  good  re&tSted  and 
tranfmitted  illumination  or  not  any  certainty  can  be  had  as  to 
what  is  being  examined.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to 
obtain  firft  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
fpecimen  before  you  as  will  admit  of  the  decifion  as  to 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  entertain  its  purchafe, 
fhould  its  particular  condition  be  up  to  the  mark  required.     If 
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the  general  condition  is  (atisfadory,  you  have,  fecondly,  to 
inquire  into  the  fpecia]  ftate  of  the  print. 

In  the  determination  of  the  general  condition,  the  weight 
of  the  print  as  it  is  taken  up  in  the  hands,  ihould  be  noted, 
alfo  the  feeling  of  thiclcnefs  conveyed  to  the  touch,  and  if 
mounted,  whether  the  print  (eems  loofe  or  fixed  on  its 
mount.  By  fuch  obfervations  a  notion  may  be  formed  as 
to  whether  the  print  has  been  ^  laid  down,'  ^  backed,'  or 
^  lined ;'  in  other  words,  has  had  a  piece  of  paper  of  its  own 
flze  pafted  on  the  back,  or  has  been  mounted  on  another  and 
larger  piece  of  paper,  to  which  it  is  firmly  adherent.  If  the 
print  has  been  thus  treated,  under  any  circumftances  the  value 
of  it  has  been  fubtra(%ed  from,  and  there  is  room  for  fufpicion 
that  there  have  been  other  reafons  than  whim  and  bad  tafte, 
which  have  led  to  the  piece  being  laid  down  or  mounted. 
Should  the  print  be  relatively  very  heavy,  inflexible,  or  firmly 
mounted,  do  not  as  a  rule  have  anything  to  do  with  it — ^it  has 
been  'laid  down' — by  this  you  are  prevented  examining  the 
back  of  the  print  itfelf,  of  feeing  through  the  latter  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  thus  determining  what  repairs,  if  any,  the 
print  has  undergone.  Further,  be  the  impreffion  ever  fb 
genuine,  and  the  condition  otherwife  good,  laying-down 
ihows  execrable  tafte,  and  you  will  feel  annoyed  accordingly. 
There  may  be,  however,  fome  exceptional  reafbn  which  may 
lead  to  the  purchafe  of  fuch  a  piece  notwithftanding,  fupported 
as  the  colledor  may  be  by  the  hope  of  ingenioufly  removing 
the  mount  or  backings    To  this  point  we  (hall  prefently  refer. 

If  the  print  be  not  laid  down,  nor  permanently  mounted, 
and  can  be  feen  through,  and  its  back  examined,  the  corners 
ihould  be  looked  at  to  fee  if  they  have  been  torn  away  and 
reftored  or  mended.  Next  (hould  be  obferved  what  amount  of 
reparation  generally  the  piece  may  have  undergone — ^whether 
ink,  greafg,  or  fpots  of  paint  disfigure  it,  or  if  there  be  any 
ftaining.  To  very  obvious  mutilations  and  damages  we  need 
not  refer. 

A  general  examination  proving  fatisfa<Story,  the  next  thing 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  print  be  truly  what  the  co(le£lor 
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coniiders  it,  or  what  it  pretends  to  be.  For  example,  it  may 
purport  to  be  the  Melancholia  of  Albert  DUrer.  You  know 
that  Albert  Diirer  did  engrave  fuch  a  piece,  you  have  adually 
feen  [it ;  this  appears  like  what  you  have  feen,  and  it  bears 
Diirer's  mark.  Or,  again,  a  print  appears  to  you  like  an 
etching  of  Oftade ;  it  has  not  any  name  or  mark  on  it,  but  the 
dealer  aflures  you  he  thinks  your  opinion  juft.  But  is  it? 
And  is  the  former  piece  by  Diirer?  To  be  able  to  determine 
fuch  points  iatisfadorily,  of  courfe  requires  fome  knowledge, 
and  the  novice  can  hope  to  attain  to  a  probably  corred  judg- 
ment only.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fuppofed  Diirer, 
i,  g.j  may  be  but  a  copy  by  another  engraver,  and  that  the 
prefumed  Oftade  may  not  be  an  Oftade,  nor  even  the  copy 
of  one,  but  be  the  legitimate,  unpretending  work  of  another 
mafter. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  the  purchafer  has  to  guard  againft 
being  deceived  by  a  copy.  Almoft  all  good  prints  have  been 
copied,  fome  feveral  times  over.  Many  have  been  imitated 
moft  fuccefsfliUy,  and  fome  fo  clofely  that  it  is  only  with  the 
original  and  its  facfimile  fide  by  fide  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  become  apparent.  Even  then  the  leading  points  of 
differentiation  often  require  to  be  looked  for  under  the  guidance 
of  Bartfch,  PaiTavant,  Nagler,  and  other  critics,  for  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  to  remember  the  often  minute  differentia  conne^ed 
with  many  engravings,  and  their  copies.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  in  themfelves  admirable  examples  of  engraving,  and  a  few 
are  as  rare,  or  even  rarer,  than  the  originals.  But  when  the 
latter  be  deiired,  and  would  be  paid  for,  the  fineft  and  rareft  of 
the  former  could  not  fupply  their  place.  Reference  to  the 
works  of  Heller,  Bartfch,  and  Wilfon,  will  fliow  how  numerous 
and  various  are  the  copies  after  eminent  mafters  by  both  good 
and  inferior  workers,  and  what  an  amount  of  ready  practical 
knowledge  is  requifite  to  guard  againft  being  degeived.  A 
great  many  copies  are,  no  doubt,  at  once  diftinguiftiable  as  fuch 
by  their  coarfe,  heavy,  and  inferior  technic,  the  want  of  that 
delicacy  and  cleannefs  of  line,  and  generally  brilliancy  proper 
to  the  genuine  work  of  the  mafter ;  by  their  being  of  a  different 
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fize,  or  being  reverfed,  from  adtons  ufually  performed  by 
the  right  hand  being  reprefented  as  undertaken  with  the 
left,*  by  fome  variation  in  the  mark,  monogram,  or  fignature, 
or  by  the  addition  of  an  ^  addrefs.'  But  the  ready  appreciation 
of  overt  evidence  fuch  as  this  is  commenfurate  with  the  know- 
ledge only  of  the  obferver.  Nearly  complete  ignorance  can 
be  lafe  as  re(pe<Sts  thofe  copies  only  which  do  not  attempt  to 
deceive,  but  bear  openly  the  copyift's  own  fignature,  either 
alone  or  in  addition  to  that  of  the  original  mafter,  as,  i.  g,y  in 
the  cafe  of  the  copies  by  Weirix  after  Albert  Durer.  On  the 
other  hand,  caution  will  be  ufed,  and  experience  of  all  kinds 
refbrted  to  by  the  oldeft  collector  when  purchafing  a  work 
of  Rembrandt,  L.  Van  Leyden,  or  Oftade,  as  he  knows  that 
their  pieces  have  been  confummately  imitated. 

Though  confiderable  help  may  often  be  obtained  from  at- 
tention to  the  mark  and  iignature,  it  muft  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  genuine  work  the  name  or  initial  is  occafionally 
in  rever/ey  or  the  date  partly  fo,  while  in  other  inftances  they 
may  be  either  abfent  or  prefent  in  certain  ^  ftates'  only.  Study 
of  the  genuine  works  of  Rembrandt,  L.  Van  Leyden,  and  of 
Marc  Antonio,  will  (how  fuch  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  charaders  of  the  paper  and  water-mark  (hould  be 
well  confidered,  the  former  alone  in  the  hands  of  good 
judges,  yielding  valuable  information.  The  difficulty  fome- 
times  before  the  inquirer  is  very  great,  as  may  be  readily 
conceived  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Sotheby  : — 

'  With  refpedl  to  peribns  being  deceived  as  to  a  work  of  antiquity 
being  the  original,  or  a  copy,  we  do  not  believe  there  exifts  one  of 
fuch  confummate  judgment  who  might  not  be  deceived  even  were  the 
object  itfelf  to  belong  to  that  branch  of  art  to  which  the  attention  of 
his  whole  life  had  been  diredled.  A  remarkable  inilance  of  this  may 
be  quoted  in  refpedl  to  the  fac-fimile  of  an  early  wood-engraving 
which  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  volume.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
a  fac-ftmile  of  the  Annunciation,  repre/enting  the  Virgin  attended  by 
the  Unicorn.     This  was  taken  from  an  original  impreflion  formerly  in 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  nielli  and  a  few  very  early  works,  in  which  fuch  re- 
verfes  are  legtcimate. 
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the  coUeflion  of  William  Young  Ottley>  Efq.,  a  gentleman  who  held 
a  high  reputation  for  an  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  works  of 
art,  more  particularly  in  refpedl  to  the  early  fchools  of  engraving. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Otdey,  doubdng  the  poffibility  of  making  an  accurate 
fac-fimile  of  this  engraving,  entrufted  the  original  to  our  charge  for 
this  purpofe.  When  it  was  done  we  had  four  impreffions  worked  off 
on  fome  old  paper  of  a  (Imilar  charafler  to  that  on  whicJi  the  original 
was  uken  off*.  One  of  thefe  (cut  clofe)  was  presented  to  Mr.  Otdey, 
which  he  received,  and  believed  to  be  his  own  impreflion,  nor  would 
he  be  perfuaded  until  the  original  was  produced  that  it  was  otherwife. 
That  impreflion  of  our  ardft's  fac-iimile,  fince  the  deceafe  of  Mr. 
Otdey,  pafled  into  other  colledlions,  having  been  without  the  fmalleft 
doubt  of  its  genuinenefs  fold  as  an  original  impreffion.*  ('  Principia/ 
Bibl.  vi.  p.  33.) 

The  following  ftory  is  related  by  Mr.  Maberly  :  — 

*  Hudfon,  the  portrait-painter,  the  mailer  of  Sir  Jofhua,  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  a  fine  impreflion  of  the  very  rare  etching  by  Rem- 
brandt, called  the  **  Coach  Landicape."  On  occafion  of  this  acqui- 
A  don  he  gave  a  fupper  to  his  amateur  friends,  at  which  to  difplay  his 
purchafe.  Benjamin  Wilfon,  his  brother  painter,  who  had  a  good 
judgment  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  knew  that  Hudfbn  had  very  litde, 
though  affecting  great  enthuiiafin  for  it,  amuled  himfelf  at  his  expenie. 
He  etched  a  plate  in  the  ftyle  of  Rembrandt,  and  fent  an  impreflion  to 
Paris,  and  circulated  a  report  at  home  that  there  had  been  difcovered 
in  France  a  print  hitherto  unknown,  and  apparently  a  companion  to 
the  **  Coach  Landfcape ;"  that  money  had  been  offered  for  it  for  the 
King's  Collection,  but  the  proprietor  meant  to  bring  it  to  England  for 
(ale.  Hudfon  hereupon,  to  andcipate  his  Englifh  friends,  hailed  over 
to  Paris  and  bought  the  print.  On  his  return  he  colledled  all  his 
amateur  friends  in  London  to  a  fecond  fupper,  given  fpecially  for  the 
purpole  of  receiving  their  congratulations,  and  which  he  received 
accordingly.  Ytry  Ihortly  after  this  the  whole  of  the  lame  party,  and 
Hudfon  with  them,  were  invited  to  a  fupper  at  Wilfon's.  When  all 
were  introduced  to  the  fupper- table,  every  plate  was  found  turned 
down,  and  on  the  guefts  lifting  them,  behold,  under  ^wtry  one 
appeared  an  impreflion  of  the  unhappy  companion  of  the  ''  Coach 
Landfcape,'*  and  under  Hudfon's  plate  ky  the  money  he  had  paid  to 
Wilfon's  confederate  in  Paris  for  the  purchale.'  (Bibl.  58,  p.  7  ) 
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To  fhow  further  what  may  be  done  by  a  ^  cunning  hand  * 
for  legitimate  purpofes,  we  quote  the  following  reference  to  Mr. 
Harris — a  profeilional  expert  in  the  art  of  making  facfimiles — 
from  Mr.  Cowtan*s  recent  ^  Memories  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,' 

page  334 :  — 

'  He  is  famous  for  his  wonderful  fac-iimile  reprodu6lions  of  early 
wood-engravings  and  block-printing  to  fupply  deficiencies  in  imperfedl 
books.     In  this  curious  art  he  b  probably  unrivalled,  and  the  fpeci- 
mens  that  he  has  produced,  after  Fauft,  Scheffer,  Caxton,  Wynkin  de 
Worde,  Pynfon,  and  other  early  printers,  are  marvellous  and  unique. 
Some  of  the  handfomeft  and  rareft  volumes  in  the  Libraries  of  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Grenville,  the  Britifh  Muleum,  and  other  collections, 
have  been  made  complete  by  the  ''cunning  '*  of  his  **  right  hand,*'  and 
fome  of  the  leaves  that  he  has  fupplied  are  fo  perfedUy'  done,  that, 
after  a  few  years,  he  has  himielf  been  puzzled  to  diftinguifti  his  own 
work  from  the  original,  fo  perfe£l  has  the  fac-fimile  been,  both  in 
paper  and  in  typography.     I  remember,  upon  one  occaiion,  that  a 
queftion  aroie  as  to  a  certain  copy  of  a  rare  book  in  the  national  col- 
lection being  complete.     The  book  was  brought  out  and  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  Panizzi  himfelf,  affifted  by  Meflrs.  Jones  and  Watts, 
and,  after  a  fruitlefs  fearch,  page  by  page,  the  confiiltation  ended  in  a 
fummons  to  Mr.  Harris  himfelf,  to  point  out  the  leaves  he  had  fup- 
plied.    It  was  only  after  ibme  coniiderable  refearch  that  the  artift  was 
able  to  diitinguiih  his  own  handiwork.     This  circumfbmce  led  Mr. 
Panizzi  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  truHecs  that  in  future  all  additions 
made  to  a  book  in  fac-iimile  (hould  be  marked  as  being  fb,  in  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  fubfequent  libra- 
rians being  impofed  upon.     One  of  the  mod  beautiful  fpecimens  of 
his  ikiD  in  imitating  early  wood-engraving  is  to  be  found  in  the  map 
he  reproduced  to  complete  the  copy  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  in  the 
Grenville  Collection.     Another  marvel  of  the  fame  charaCler  may  be 
feen  in  the  frontifpiece  to  the  Great  Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the 
date  1539' 

For  an  interefling  account  of  antiquarian  and  literary 
forgeries  reference  may  be  made  to  the  third  volume  of 
^  Sotheby's  Principia,'  &c.  (Bibl.  66) ;  bur  previous  remarks 
(p.  370)  concerning  fome  of  Rembrandt^s  etchings  are  appli- 
cable here. 

It  being  determined  that  the  print  under  invefligation  is 
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what  it  pretends,  or  is  aflumed  to  be,  /.  i.  a  genuine  work  of  a 
particular  mafter  and  not  a  copy  —  and  that  its  general  con- 
dition is  fatisfadorjr,  the  next  duty  is  that  of  inquiring  into 
the  particular  condition  of  the  print,  and  as  to  what — if  any — 
minute  repairs  it  has  undergone.  The  corners  and  edges 
fhould  therefore  be  now  more  dofely  examined,  likewife 
the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  paper,  front  and  back,  by  both 
refleded  and  tranfmitted  light.  Repairs,  it  (hould  be  remem- 
bered, may  be  eiFe^led  not  only  with  the  pen  and  pencil  on 
inferted  paper,  but  alfo  by  the  letting-in  of  truly  engraved 
work  cut  out  of  other  impreffions  of  the  fame  print  or  of  other 
works.  Has  the  print  had  defedtive  and  light  fpots  touched 
over  with  ivory-black  or  Indian-ink  ?  Is  any  ftippling  or 
hatching  apparent?  A  certain  Frenchman  —  fays  Maberly, 
*  has  obtained  great  but  not  very  enviable  celebrity  by  his  method 
of  making  faint  impreffions  appear  like  ftrong  ones  by  adually 
going  over  every  line  of  the  print  with  a  hair  pencil  and  colour, 
ftrengthening  in  due  proportion  every  part.'  Once,  on  a  dark 
winter's  day,  we  bought  feveral  pieces  of  Albert  Diirer's  *  Life 
of  the  Virgin.*  One  of  them  feemed  particularly  fine.  On 
clofe  examination  afterwards  in  brighter  light  we  difcovered 
that,  by  the  fide  of  all  the  more  important  engraved  lines, 
another  line  had  been  added  with  pen  and  fome  kind  of  ink,  (o 
as  to  give  the  impreffion  at  firft  fight  confiderable  richnefs  and 
vigour.  We  returned  the  print  to  the  dealer,  who  would  not 
credit  our  ftatement  until  he  had  examined  the  fpecimen  with 
a  lens  and  compared  it  with  another  and  intadl  impreffion. 

'  Another  artifice  to  be  guarded  againft  in  the  fele6Uon  of  a  fpeci- 
men of  engraving  is  wafhing  over  with  Indian-ink  or  colour.  This  is 
a  pradlice  often  adopted  with  middling  or  pretty  good  impreffions  of 
fine  prints.  When  judicioufly  and  well  performed,  it  has  the  efieA 
of  making  the  impreffion  appear  ftronger  and  fuller.  Although  to  an 
eye  of  litde  experience  or  infufficient  judgment  the  print  may  appear 
improved  by  this  operation,  ftill  the  proprietor  of  it  muft  feel  that  he 
has  not  the  fatisfadlion  of  pofTeffing  the  work  in  the  fame  ftate  in 
which  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  engraver.  This  wafhing  is 
fometimes  employed  to  imitate  the  "  burr  '*  which  has  been  (poken  of.* 
(Maberly,  Bibl.  38,  p.  46.) 
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Whole  or  partial  ftainings  with  folutions  of  cofFee,  burnt 
fienna,  yellow  ochre,  &c.,  are  occalionally  pra^lifed. 

Thefe  matters  having  been  pafTed  under  review,  the 
margins  (hould  be  then  examined.  The  more  margin  extending 
over  the  engraving  or  *  plate-mark,'  a  print  has,  the  greater  is 
its  value — cateris  paribus.  In  fome  fcarce  and  valuable  en- 
gravings, tenths  of  an  inch  of  plain  margin  are  worth  fo  many 
or  more  guineas.  Some  good  prints,  ufually  having  comparatively 
large  margins,  are  occafionally  found  cut  down  to  the  quick,  or 
even  beyond  it,  and  ruined  accordingly.  Be  very  careful  then 
to  examine  the  extent  of  clipping  and  cutting  a  print  may  have 
undergone.  Look  for  the  border  line  of  the  plate  or  block  in 
all  inftances  of '  no  margin,'  for  perhaps  there  may  be  alfb  '  no 
print'  to  fuch  a  deficiency,  as  to  diminifh  the  work  even  a 
quarter  or  more  of  an  inch  at  one  of  its  boundaries.  The 
mark  or  fignature  may  have  been  removed  by  fuch  cutting,  and 
many  pieces,  otherwife  covetable,  rendered  comparatively 
worthlefs  in  this  way.  Further,  if  a  margin  be  prefent,  and 
particularly  if  a  good  one  be  boafted  of  in  the  cafe  of  a  valuable 
print  having  ufually  but  a  very  fmall  one,  carefully  inquire 
whether  fuch  margin  be  not  a  falfe  one.  We  have  held  in  our 
hands  a  Bocholt,  for  which  more  than  fifty  guineas  were  afked, 
and  an  Ifrahel  van  Meckenen  priced  at  a  dozen ;  in  both 
pieces  margins  or  edgings  had  been  fo  ingenioufly  added,  that 
deception  awaited  all  but  thofe  of  confiderable  experience  and 
making  careful  infpe6Uon. 

*  So  important  is  this  pofleilion  of  margin,  that  it  is  not  unufoal  to 
find  a  falfe  margin  fubfti luted  where  a  print  has  been  clofe  ihavcn. 
This  is  doDe  by  ingenioufly  inlaying  the  print  in  a  fhcet  of  paper  of 
correfponding  colour,  texture,  and  fubilance.  This  is  often  very 
adroitly  performed — the  very  imprint  is  imitated  of  the  funken  line 
formed  by  the  edges  of  the  copper  under  the  heavy  preiTure  of  the 
rolling  prefs,  and  a  nice  examination  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  det^d 
the  impofition.'   (Maberly,  p.  42.) 

It  was  the  abominable  practice  at  one  time  to  cut  away 
with  fciflbrs  all  the  white  paper  from  around  figures  engraved 
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in  relief,  as  it  were^  from  a  plain  ground,  and  then  to  fix  the 
figures  on  other  paper  of  fome  diflin£l  colour.  Ladies  at  the 
fmaller  courts  of  Germany  ufed  to  while  away  their  time  at 
this  pra£lice  of  making  ^ Jilhouettes^  and  prints  of  precious 
value  have  been  thus  deftroyed.  We  have  a  Bocholt  and 
fome  very  early  coloured  wood-cuts  in  our  cabinet  which  have 
been  thus  treated.  Some  of  the  prints  extant  which  have  been 
fo  ill-ufed  have  had  afterwards  the  fecondary  paper  removed, 
and  have  been  carefully  *  inlaid '  with  paper  of  more  congenial 
chara£ler  and  appearance.  Careful  examination,  by  holding  the 
print  up  to  the  light,  will  unfold  fuch  and  analogous  tranf- 
formations. 

Suppofing  the  engraving  to  come  out  &vourably  from  the 
inveftigations  recommended,  the  next  point  to  be  inquired  into 
is  the  character  of  the  imprejjion.  It  is  of  little  ufe  for  a  print 
to  be  in  good  condition,  if  it  be  a  bad  impreffion;  better, 
indeed,  by  far  would  be  a  good  impreffion  in  bad  condition. 
An  early  and  good  impreffion  is  what  is  deflrable,  though  an 
early  impreffion  is  not  fo  neceflarily  a  good  one,  as  is  a  good 
impreffion  an  early  one.  On  the  beauty  and  perfe£lnefs  of 
impreffion  the  chief  value  of  an  engraving  in  an  artiftic  view 
depends.  Other  circumflances  of  fecondary  charaSer  make, 
it  is  true,  the  queflion  of  earlinefs  of  impreffion  important. 

*  There  b  a  curious  logical  fallacy  * — writes  Mr.  Hamerton — 
*  involved  in  the  anxiety  for  evidence  that  an  impreffion  is  an  early 
one.  Why  are  early  impreffions  valued  efpecially  at  all?  Becau(e 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  better  quality  than  later  ones.  But  if 
quality  be  the  object,  what  is  the  neceffity  for  evidence  ?  Is  not 
quality  its  own  evidence?  Connoiileurfiiip  firft  feeks  early  impref- 
fions for  their  quality,  and  then  diflrufls  its  own  judgment  as  to  the 
very  thing  it  feeks,  and  fb  is  obliged  to  look  for  marks  by  which  an 
early  impreffion  may  be  known.* 

The  imperfedions  of  ink,  rollers,  prefs,  &c.  conneded 
with  the  primitive  efforts  at  taking  off  impreffions  would  fome- 
times  caufe  early  proofs  to  be  lefs  fatisfaSory  than  others 
afterwards  printed.     But,  cateris  paribusy  a  plate  before  it  has 
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been  worn  by  work  will  give  off  cleaner,  (harper,  more 
brilliant  proofs  and  richer  velvety  efFeds  from  undiminifhed 
burr  than  it  will  at  later  ftages  of  duty.  As  much  know- 
ledge cannot  be  pofleffed  by  the  novice  relative  to  either 
earlinefs  or  goodnefs  of  impreffion  every  opportunity  ihould  be 
taken  by  him  to  gain  the  experience  by  which  he  ihould  be 
guided.  This  experience  may  be  confidered  as  of  two  kinds — 
fpecific  and  general.     By  the  former  is  meant — 

'  the  habit  of  (being  other  prints  from  the  fame  plate,  and  thus  being 
able  to  draw  a  companion  by  diredly  laying  print  by  print,  fide  by 
fide,  where  opportunity  ofiers,  and,  where  it  does  not,  by  carrying  in 
the  recollection  prints  before  feen  from  the  fame  plate ;  and  this  latter 
help,  to  be  of  any  real  afiiftance,  requires  an  eye  much  habituated 
to  compare,  appreciate,  and  clafs  impreffions.  That  which  may  be 
termed  general  experience  is  of  a  more  fcientific  and  artift-like  defcrip- 
tion.  A  perfbn  having  fiich  will  generally  be  able  to  dete6l,  from 
inipe6Uon  of  the  print,  though  he  had  never  ieen  an  imprefiion  before, 
in  what  manner  the  plate  from  which  it  has  been  imprefled  is  engraved 
— that  is  to  fay,  whether  it  be  engraved  in  a  fbong  manner,  or,  if  an 
etching,  deeply  bitten,  fb  as  to  be  capable  of  throwing  off*  many  good 
impreffions,  or  whether  it  be  engraved  in  a  flight  flyle,  fb  that  even  an 
early  impreffion  fhall  appear  faint,  and  liable  to  be  miftaken  by  an 
unpradlifed  eye  for  an  impreffion  from  a  worn  plate.  Lucas  Van 
Leyden  engraved  with  fb  light  a  hand  that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with 
an  impreffion  from  any  plate  of  his  that  does  not  fhow  like  what  in 
the  generality  of  prints  would  be  pronounced  a  late  impreffion.  On 
the  other  hand,  fbme  plates  are  fo  flrongly  engraved  that,  unlefs  in 
inflances  where  they  happen  to  have  efcaped  deftrudlion  until  modem 
times,  all  the  impreffions  met  with  are  more  or  le(s  refpefbible.' 
(Maberly,  p.  38.) 

Many  perfons  think  that  mere  depth  and  blacknefs  of  tone 
necefTarily  indicate  an  early  and  a  good  impreffion.  Far  from 
it,  for  fuch  qualities  may  be  found  in  late  and  bad  impreffions, 
particularly  from  wood-blocks.  In  fuch  proofs  the  ink — too 
thick  or  too  fatty,  or  negligently  applied — has  caufed  the 
impreffions  to  come  off  fmudged  or  pitchy,  and  wanting  all 
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finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  work.  Thefe  latter  qualities,  com- 
bined with  good  definition  and  a  due  degree  oT  depth  and  not 
blacknefs  alone,  are  characters  of  an  early  and  good  proof. 
Further,  fuch  blacknefs  and  coarfe  ftrength  are  often  evidences 
that  the  impreffion  pofleffing  them  is  a  ^  retouch,'  and  not  an 
impreffion  from  the  plate  in  its  original  ftate.  Many  plates 
of  Marc  Antonio,  Rembrandt,  Waterloo,  and  other 
eminent  matters  have  furvived  until  modern  times,  and  have 
been  printed  from  at  intervals.  As  thefe  plates  became  worn 
from  frequent  ufe,  and  impreffions  from  them  appeared  blunt 
or  &int,  the  engraving  was  worked  up  or  retouched  by  other 
engravers.  The  earlier  proofs,  after  fuch  reworking,  often 
appear  ftrong  and  dark,  and  are  accepted  by  the  uninitiated  as 
early  impreflions  from  the  plates  in  their  primitive  condition. 
Many  etched  plates,  at  an  after  period  in  their  ufe,  have  been 
ftrengthened  with  the  graver  by  their  authors.  But  all  fuch 
dark  and  forcible,  yet  often  inharmonious,  impreffions  as  refult 
from  retouching  are  coarfe-grained  indeed  when  compared 
with  original  proofs,  and  are  wanting  in  the  clearnefs  and 
definition  of  the  minuter  parts  pofTefTed  by  the  latter.  The 
fmaller  lines  in  the  retouches  become  clogged  together,  and 
black  inky  patches  are  produced,  the  delicate  gradations  and 
markings  vanifhing  entirely.  ImprefSons  from  the  retouched 
plates  of  Marc  Antonio  and  Waterloo  well  illuftrate  thefe 
conditions.  Again,  many  plates  and  blocks,  without  being 
reworked  or  retouched,  have  been  printed  from  in  recent 
times,  producing  what  are  known  in  the  market  as  ^  modern 
impreffions.'  Plates  of  Robetta,  Oflade,  Albert  Diirer, 
Claude,  Rembrandt,  and  of  others,  have  reached  our  day, 
and  have  been  printed  from  in  the  regular  courfe  of  trade. 
From  fomc  of  the  wood-blocks  of  Diirer  impreffions  have 
been  taken  within  the  lafl  thirty  years  in  this  country.  The 
charadler  of  the  paper,  and  a  certain  bluntnefs  about  the 
technic,  mufl  be  clofely  regarded,  as  fhould  alfo  the  indications 
of  the  plate  having  become  here  and  there  rufted,  or  the 
block  worm-eaten  or  '  fprung'  before  thefe  modern  im- 
preffions had    their   birth.      Irregular   black   marks,   circular 
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white  fpots,  and  ftraight  white  lines  cutting  through  places 
where  fuch  lines  (hould  not  be,  in  prints  on  fufpicioufly 
thick,  fpongy,  or  buiF-tinted  paper,  (hould  at  once  command 
attention. 

In  fome  inftances  the  plates  and  blocks,  having  continued 
in  good  prefervaticn,  have  been  carefully  printed  from  in 
modern  days  on  old  or  very  deceptive  paper.  The  proofs 
have  been  afterwards  varioufly  marked  and  flained  on  the 
back,  fb  as  to  produce  modern  impreffions  which  oiFer  no 
flight  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  detection.  The  difficulty 
becomes  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that  different  inks, 
different  paper,  and  various  manipulations  in  printing,  were 
often  obliged  to  be  reforted  to  by  the  early  maflers  in  working 
particular  plates  or  blocks,  and  that  various  kinds  of  paper 
and  peculiar  methods  of  cleaning  the  plates  were  intentionally 
employed  by  Rembrandt  and  others  in  order  to  produce  varia- 
tions in  the  proofs.  Examples  of  what  may  be  termed  firft 
and  fecond  editions  may  be  met  with  in  the  prints  of  Nicoletto 
da  Modena,  Antonio  da  Brefcia,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  due, 
apparently,  to  the  proofs  having  been  worked  off  ih  one  inftance 
by  means  of  the  frotton  or  rubber,  and  in  another  by  a  roller 
or  prefs. 

Rembrandt  was  accuftomed  to  work  off  fome  of  his 
earlier  proofs  on  Indian  or  other  very  thin  paper,  and  later 
impreffions  on  paper  of  variable  degrees  of  thicknefs.  It  was 
a  common  pradice  at  one  period  to  tear  out  the  fly-leaves 
from  old  books.  Upon  thefe  leaves  modern  impreffions  were 
worked  oS  from  original  plates  and  blocks,  and  defeats  alfo  in 
the  paper  of  early  impreffions  were  repaired  with  thefe  leaves. 

Even  faSitious  antique  paper-marks  have  been  ingenioufly 
manufa£lured  for  the  market.  If  reference  be  made  to  Part  I. 
p.  12  of  ^  Le  Bibliomane'  (Lond.  1861),  an  eflay  on  this  fubje£l 
may  be  met  with.  *  Papyrourgos'  there  tells  us  that  the 
truqueur  fometimes  imitates  an  antique  mark  with  a  ^  fcelera- 
tefle  diabolique.'  With  the  point  of  a  delicate  fcraper  he 
removes  a  thin  layer  of  paper  anfwering  to  a  tracing  of  the 
mark  he  has  previoufly  made  over  the   fpot,  or  imparts   a 
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fa£litious  tranfparency  of  the   defired   form  by  means   of  a 
camel's-hair  brufh  charged  with  oil. 

It  being  determined  that  the  print  is  genuine,  a  &ir 
impreilion  from  the  plate  in  its  original  ftate  and  in  good 
condition,  an  examination  Ihould  then  be  made  of  any  marks 
or  writing  on  the  fiice  and  back  of  it.  Many  prints  have 
fuch  marks — prints,  too,  of  high  quality :  thefe  marks  form 
the  records  of  particular  colledlors  in  whofe  poiTeffion  the 
piece  has  fucceffively  been.  Amateurs  and  marcbands  d^efiampts 
were  fometimes  wont  to  write  their  names  in  full,  with  a  date 
or  number  on  the  back;  at  other  times  to  ftamp  a  cipher^ 
monogram,  or  initials  on  their  prints,  and  titled  coUedors 
to  place  thereon  their  arms  or  crefts.  Occafionally  fuch 
fignatures,  &c.  were  placed  on  the  face  of  the  engraving,  at 
one  of  the  bottom  corners  or  near  the  margin,  but  fometimes 
more  centrally  on  the  face.  The  more  valuable  the  fpecimen, 
the  more  likely  it  was  to  enter  the  cabinet  of  an  eminent 
colledor  or  experienced  connoiiTeur,  and  it  was  exadly  fuch 
perfons  who  were  moft  likely  to  attach  to  the  print  fome 
evidence  of  their  having  been  its  poiTeiTors.  Thus  ariies  the 
circumftance  that  what,  in  one  fenfe,  disfigures  an  engraving 
becomes  evidence  of  value  and  teftimony  to  the  charadler  and 
worth  of  the  print.  When  the  names  of  Mariette,  Sir  J.  £. 
Aftley,  R.  Balmanno,  J.  Barnard,  R.  Ford,  G.  Hibbert,  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  W.  Efdaile,  G.  Storck  a  Milanoy 
W.  Baillie,  or  their  initials,  occur  on  an  engraving,  there  is 
offered  at  once  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  the  print  is 
worth  pofTeffing,  fince  good  judges  have  already  pofTefTed  it. 
Such  is  alfo  the  cafe  when  there  is  a  note  on  the  back  to  the 
eStEt  that  the  piece  is  from  the  Jofi,  Dumefhil,  Wellefley, 
Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Pole  Carew,  Durand,  Buckingham  or  Stowe, 
Aylesford,  Marfhal,  Arofarena,  Ottley,  Brentano,  Munro, 
Hippifley,  Durazzo,  or  Weigel  CoUedions.  Some  former 
pofTefTors  of  good  engravings  put  private  marks  on  them, 
fome  of  which  cannot  now  be  identified ;  a  defcription  of  the 
recognifed  ones,  and  of  other  marks,  ciphers,  crefls,  &c., 
maybe  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Maberly  (Bibl.  58,  p.  81). 
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Explanations  of  the  monograms  and  marks  of  many  coUedlors 
are  given  in  that  moft  ufeful  work,  Nagler's  *  Monogram- 
miften/  Mr.  Thane  ufed  frequently  to  write  his  name 
backwards  —  *Enaht' — on  the  verfo^  which  word  has  puz- 
zled many  a  young  colledor.  The  name  written  in  fuch 
way  as  moft  to  disfigure  a  print,  is  a  name  which  is  firft 
among  all  other  names  in  being  evidence  to  the  finenefs  of 
quality  of  the  piece  on  which  it  occurs :  this  is  Pi£RR£ 
Mariette. 

'  This  per(bn  was  an  eminent  collector  and  dealer  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  accuftomed>  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  become  poflcfled  of  an  impreffion  of  more  than  ordiDary 
beauty,  to  write  his  name  at  full  length,  and  a  date,  on  the  face  of  the 
print ;  and  although  this  is  certainly  a  disfigurement,  yet  fuch  is  Pierre 
Mariette*s  reputation  for  judgment  that  to  be  thus  disfigured  is  no 
difparagement  to  a  print,  but  the  contrary.'    (Maberly,  p.  81.) 

It  occafionally  happens  that  a  genuine,  and  in  a  certain 
(enfe  a  very  good,  impreffion  betrays,  unfortunately,  blemifhes, 
fome  of  which  cannot  be,  whilft  others  can  be,  remedied.  At 
particular  places  a  little  creafe  or  fold  in  the  paper,  a  knot  in 
the  latter,  a  hair  lying  curled  on  its  furface,  or  a  bubble  of  air 
getting  beneath  the  ink,  may  fo  interfere  with  the  procefs  of 
printing  as  to  caufe  white  lines  and  (pots  to  appear  on  the 
impreffion.  Such  marks  are  particularly  apt  to  be  vifible  and 
annoying  in  mezzotintos,  occurring,  as  they  frequently  do,  in 
a  mafs  of  dark  fhadow.  If  blemifhes  are  fmall  in  fize  and 
limited  in  number,  they  may  be  remedied  by  being  touched 
with  the  camePs-hair  pencil  and  ivory-black ;  but  if  they  are 
many  or  large,  the  attempt  to  obliterate  them  will  produce 
only  a  plainly  ^  touched-up'  print.  Knots  in  the  thick  plate- 
paper,  on  which  many  mezzotinto  engravings  have  been 
worked  off,  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  a  fine  impreffion. 
In  the  courfe  of  time,  fridlion  fo  operates  on  thefe  little  eleva- 
tions as  to  fpot  the  print  over  with  light  or  dark  dots,  according 
to  the  pofition  of  the  knots  caufing  them.  Sometimes  a  print 
appears  confufed — as  it  were  doubled  all  over,  or  the  paper 
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printed  on  twice.  Such  a  piece  has  undergone  a  ^  (hake'  in 
the  printing,  and  is  damaged  accordingly. 

If  the  names  and  marks  of  many  coUedors  of  prints  are 
often  evidence  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  pieces  on  which  they 
occur,  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  names  of  feveral  publijhers 
whofe  addreiTes  may  be  met  with  on  many  engravings.  On 
various  pieces  of  the  Italian  Schools  may  be  feen  the  names  of 
Antonio  Salamanca,  Romx,  Ant.  Lafr£ri  fortnis^  Hora- 
tius  Paciiicus,  Giacomo  de  Roffi,  Nicolo  Nelli,  F.  Barlacchi, 
Gio.  Marco  Paluzzi  y^rm/i  Romae,  Oratio  Bertelli  for.  1582, 
Antonius  Caranfenus,  fo.,  and  of  others ;  while  Nicola  Van 
Aelft,  Van  der  Enden,  Thomaffin,  occur  on  pieces  of  the 
Northern  mafters.  When  fuch  names  are  to  be  feen,  the 
impreffions  may  be,  with  but  few  exceptions,  regarded  as  of 
inferior  quality.  The  degree  of  inferiority  will  be  variable,  it 
is  true ;  but  it  is  the  fad  that  all  plates  bearing  fuch  addrefTes 
came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  engraver-publifhers  mentioned 
only  after  the  plates  had  been  pretty  well  worked.  They 
bought  them  fuccefSvely,  had  them  retouched,  worked  them 
again  and  again,  until  at  laft  on  fome  of  the  plates  nothing  but 
the  moft  wretched,  fcratchy  ghofts  of  the  original  engravings 
remained.  Ant.  Salamanca  and  fome  other  publifhers  engraved, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  (ay  whether  they  had  any  right  or  not 
to  more  than  what  the  word  excudit  alone  would  imply.  A 
print  is  often  alluded  to  in  a  dealer's  or  fale-catalogue  as 
^  before  the  addrefs  of  Salamanca,'  of  '  Lafreri,'  and  others — 
intending  it  (hould  be  inferred  that  the  impreffion  is  therefore 
an  early  one. 

Though  a  print  be  genuine  and  appear  a  good  impref- 
fion, in  fair  condition,  paffing  with  credit  the  examinations 
directed  to  its  feveral  parts,  neverthelefs  a  good  general  view 
and  confi deration  of  the  fpecimen  fhould  be  taken  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of '  cleaning  * 
or  not.  Any  fuch  procefs  is — as  the  rule* detrimental  to  a 
print,  the  fimple  floating  of  it  in  water  will  influence  the 
texture  of  the  paper  and  fret  up — to  fome  extent — its  furiace. 
Very  dirty  prints  and  fuch  as  are  placed  on  abominable  thick 
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mounts  alone  ihould  be  fubjeded  to  fuch  a  procedure.  If 
more  than  this  have  been  done,  if  ftrong  agents,  fuch  as  acids, 
alkalis,  and  the  like,  have  been  reforted  to,  a  lens  will  fhow  the 
fur&ce  of  the  paper  to  be  ruffled  up,  the  lines  of  the  engraving 
confufed  and  broken,  and  a  hazy  or  wooUy  look  given  to  an 
impreffion  which  (hould  have  remained  clear,  bright,  and 
defined.  Much  the  fame  refults  follow  the  fridion  of  the 
face  of  the  print  with  bread-crumbs ;  this  treatment  is,  in  fa6l, 
often  more  detrimental  to  a  print  than  the  ufe  of  plain  water, 
if  not  pra£tifed  with  great  caution.  In  the  ufe  of  fulphuric  ether, 
benzine,  and  naphtha,  to  remove  oil-ftains  and  greafe,  folution 
of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  ink  of  the  engraving  may  enfue. 

The  coUedor  (hould  be  informed  that  a  certain  kind  of 
dirtinefs  on  a  print  is  often  a  iign  of  a  good  impreilion.  This 
dirtinefs  is  a  fort  of  inky  fmear  called  *  fond  fale.'  It  refults 
from  the  engraving  having  been  executed  on  an  imperfe£Uy 
burniihed  plate  of  copper.  As  the  latter  is  worked  from,  its 
fur&ce  gradually  becomes  fmoothed  down,  but  at  firfl  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  metal  retain  their  portions 
of  ink,  which  print  off  with  the  engraving  and  (how  like  a 
dirty  wa(h  or  fmear  on  the  proof. 

While  all  general  mountings,  lining  and  laying  down, 
ferioufly  detradl  from  the  value  of  a  prints  a  very  narrow 
flip  of  thin  paper,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  pafted  at  the 
back  of  the  print  along  its  left-hand  edge,  or  even  along 
the  four  edges,  or  very  fmall  fquares  of  thin  paper  fixed  on  the 
back  at  the  four  corners,  are  not  confidered  by  many  col- 
lectors to  dimini(h  the  value  of  a  defirable  impref&on.  Such 
pieces  of  paper  have  been  added  with  the  intention  of  ftrength- 
ening  in  particular  the  mounting  edge  of  the  print,  and  of 
preventing  the  corners  from  curling  up  or  being  torn.  Still 
it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  ^  the  heavy  thicknefs  of  fuch 
corners  is  unpleafant,  and  it  is  better  never  to  protect  a 
print  by  any  of  thefe  modes  unlefs  it  is  efTentially  necefTary ' 
(Maberly).  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Cumberland  relate 
fo  appofitcly  to  much  that  we  have  touched  on  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  them  here  : — 
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*  I  would  prefer  a  print  with  M.  Mariette's  handwriting  and  date 
either  on  back  or  front,  who  never  placed  it  on  a  bad  impreffion.     I 
believe  there  is  al(b  another  colledlor  probably  before  him  whofe  name 
we  do  not  know,  but  whofe  mode  of  mounting  is  always  a  guide 
either  to  a  good  impreflion  or  a  rare  print ;  he  inlaid  all  his  prints, 
neatly  polifhing  the  line  of  pafte  very  highly  behind  the  fheet,  making 
two  very  fine  lines  in  red  ink  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round 
the  face  of  the  print,  cutting  them  off  very  exadlly  fquare  and  ufing 
line  Roman  drawing  paper  for  his  mountings.     A  like  rule  to  be 
almoft  fure  of  a  print  of  little  value  is  to  meet  one  with  Mr.   P. 
HiUier's  mark,  who  employed  an  artift  to  wafti  up  with  Indian  ink 
his  beft  impreffionSy  and  after  flicking  them  on  a  pafteboard,  bedizened 
their  margins  with  a  coarfe  gold  border  and  ieveral  mouldings  with 
coloured  planes.     Modern  colledors  have  put  their  marks  uncouthly 
on  their  favourites,  (b  that  many  are  loaded  with  them  to  fiich  a 
degree  as  to  look  like  engraver's  marks ;  others  have  affixed  falie  marks 
of  engravers,  fbme  printed  from  blocks,  and  others  imitated  with  pen 
and  ink,  but  the  magnifier  detects  all  this,  and  we  do  not  lefs  value  a 
print  for  theie  accidents  after  they  are  detedlcd.     The  arts  alio  uied  by 
vendors  in  former  times  (how  either  the  great  induftry  of  the  falfifiert 
or  the  great  value  they  iet  on  perfect  impreffions,  and  both  evince 
the  fcarcity  of  good  imprefiions  at  all  times ;  and  of  this  we  have  an 
inftance  before  in  us  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  a  iet  of  the  Cupid 
and  Pfyche  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  has  been  made  to  appear  perfcd 
by  uniting  the  written  part  of  one  impreffion  with  the  engraved  part 
of  another,  and  this  fb  nicely  done  that  nothing  but  the  cloieft  exami- 
nation with  the  help  of  a  glafs  enabled  me  to  difcover  it,  the  tint 
being  fo  exa£lly  imitated  and  the  juncture  fo  cleverly  fitted  together 
with  the  imitation  of  the  edge  of  a  copper-plate  (by  paffing  one 
through  a  prcis  over  them)  that  the  deception  was  nearly  completed. 
Again,  of  late  years  a  mod  pernicious  pradlice  has  prevailed :  I  mean 
cleaning  old  ftained  prints  by  wafhing  them  with  weak  acids,  and  the 
inventor  of  this  unfortunate  a£l  has  but  too  well  fucceeded  in  per- 
fuading  many  to  fubmit  their  good  old  prints  to  this  fatal  operation, 
which,  although  it  certainly  removes  ftains,  corrodes  the  edges  of  the 
finefl  lines,  converting  the  old  ink  from  a  brown  tint  to  a  blue  one, 
roughening  the  furface  of  the  paper,  and  weakening  the  whole  effi^ 
Thefe  print-cleaners,  like  the  pi^u re-cleaners,  have  done  more  injuries 
than  time  to  the  moft  valuable  objcfls,  and  cut  down  the  extent  of 
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fiime  to  the  old  mailers  inconceivably,  for  prints  thos  treated  haften 
rapidly  to  decay.  There  is  but  one  way  fafely  to  purify  a  dirty  im- 
preifion,  and  that  is,  to  expofe  it  to  the  fun's  rays  under  a  (hallow 
furface  of  water  in  a  leaden  trough  for  (bme  days.  Let  thofe,  therefore, 
who  poflefs  good  old  colledlions,  even  when  fome  are  well  bronzed  by 
time,  be  never  perfoaded  to  fubmit  their  treafures  to  this  defb-udtive 
operation.  The  oppoiite  pradlice  alio  once  did  nearly  as  much 
mifchief,  for  they  had  recourfe  to  tints  from  tobacco  and  fepia,  or  tea, 
to  give  the  appearance  of*  age  to  later  impreffions,  but  it  has  been 
afcertained  that  no  art  can  imitate  the  effe6ls  of  time,  and  as  in  the 
falfe  patina  of  bronzes  theie  inventions  fbon  difcover  themfelves,  fmoke 
alone  can  give  an  even  tender  brown  tint.'     (Bibl.  14,  p.  22.) 

The  novice  (hould  take  care  that,  during  the  excitement  of 
a  monetary  tranfa£lion,  the  eagernefe  to  obtain  pofleffion  of 
what  he  confiders  perhaps  a  bargain,  and  the  general  admiration 
of  the  print,  he  does  not  forget  to  obferve  that  the  particular 
'  ftate '  of  the  piece  before  him  is  that  which  it  is  the  more 
advifable  he  (hould  poflefs.  A  rare,  fancy,  or  half-finifhed 
flate  of  an  engraving  is  not  what  the  inexperienced  amateur 
fhould  defire.  Therefore,  if  prefled  by  the  feller  to  obferve 
that  the  piece  before  them  is  fuch  and  fuch  a  ^  ftate,'  he 
fhould  bear  In  mind  that  fuch  may — under  the  circumftances 
— ^mean  fimply  its  unfuttablenefs  for  the  buyer.  Even  in  all 
other  refpeds,  except  that  of  mere  curiofity,  the  ftate  may 
be  undefirable ;  it  will  therefore  be  both  wifer  and  fafer  when 
having  procured  a  good  impreffion  of  a  particular  print,  to 
refift  at  the  onfet  all  temptations  of  the  charmer,  *  charm  he 
never  fo  wifely.'  When  ftates  an  ventured  on,  the  feme  care 
is  necefTary,  for  it  would  annoy  the  colle£lor  coniiderably 
when  he  arrived  home  to  difcover  perhaps  that  he  had  juft 
bought  a  duplicate  of  a  ftate  already  in  his  pofTeffion,  whereas 
it  was  another  which  he  wanted. 

The  uninitiated  may  be  puzzled  with  what  are  known  as 
^  counter-proofs.'  The  collector  may  pofTefs  a  print,  e.g.^  whofe 
chambers  are  well  remembered  by  him.  He  comes  unex- 
pededly  on  another  impreffion  which  appears  the  ex.i£l 
counterpart  of  his  own  example,  except  that  it  is  fainter  in 
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tone  and  in  the  reverfe  way.  The  fignature,  technic,  &c., 
are  identical,  but  all  more  tender,  and  as  if  feen  in  a  mirror. 
Such  is  a  ^  counter-proof,'  or  an  impreffion  taken,  not  dire<5Uy 
from  the  engraved  metal  plate,  but  from  a  proof  on  paper  juft 
worked  off  from  the  copper.  This  has  been  effeSed  by  laying 
upon  a  ftrong  imprei&on  immediately  taken  from  the  prefs  a 
(beet  of  damp  paper,  and  palling  both  beneath  the  rollers. 
The  firft  proof  is  thus  made  to  a6l  the  part  of  the  original 
copper-plate,  and  to  throw  off  on  the  plain  paper  fome  of  its 
ink  fo  as  to  produce  a  faciimile  impreffion  of  itfelf,  (bowing 
the  reverfe  way.  Some  counter-proofs  are  very  delicate,  and 
if  fmall,  with  the  marks  or  fignatures  not  very  evident,  they 
may  be  taken  for  primitive  and  regular  impreffions,  fhould  the 
dire^ions  of  the  latter  be  unknown  to  the  obferver. 

Finally,  the  inexperienced  muft  be  cautioned  that  there 
2X^  fraudulent  antiques  in  the  market.  Munich  appears  to  have 
been  the  fource  of  the  more  important.  They  profefs  to  be 
coarfe  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  blocks  of  which 
were  found  concealed  in  a  loft  along  with  a  large  number  of 
impreffions  on  paper  of  variable  antiquity.  A  full  defcription 
of  thefe  may  be  found  in  Paffavant,  vol.  L  p.  1 86.  Reference 
{hould  be  made  alfo  to  the  remarks  on  the  work  of  Derfchau 
and  Becker,  ante^  page  22.     (See,  likeWife,  Appendix  F.) 

Plenty  of  daylight,  and  the  ability  to  look  through  a  print, 
and  on  the  immediate  verfo  as  well  as  on  its  face,  together 
with  a  confideration  of  the  texture  and  hue  of  the  paper,  are 
fuch  important  (afeguards  againft  being  deceived  that  they 
fhould  be  deemed  indifpenfable  when  a  purchafe  of  the  leaft 
importance  is  being  negotiated. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRINTS. 

IT  has  been  all  along  afTumed  that  the  reader  does  not 
intend  to  remain  fatisiied  with  being  a  mere  collector, 
but  defires  to  convert  his  new  objed  into  an  intelleftual  pur- 
fuit.  With  this  view  before  him,  he  fhould  become  early  con- 
vinced that  method  and  arrangem^t  mull  be  kept  fteadily  in 
mind,  that  no  irregular  accumulation,  and  the  putting  afide 
indifcriminately  of  frefhly  acquired  material,  are  to  be  per- 
mitted for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  unlefs  under  extreme 
neceffity.  Everything  fhould  be  quickly  arranged  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  colledlion,  or  remain  ready  for  immediate 
mounting  in  anticipation  of  fuch  event.  Under  a  fubordinate 
fyftem  of  arrangement  eafy  reference  can  at  all  times  be 
made  to  any  particular  print.  If  this  be  not  attended  to, 
the  ftudent  will  never  know  in  detail  what  he  actually  po{^ 
fefTes,  nor  be  able  to  ufe  inftrudtively  his  various  examples. 
He  may  buy  and  buy,  but  if  his  acquifltions,  when  brought 
home,  are  to  be  curforily  looked  at  only,  and  then  put  indii^ 
criminately  aiide  in  (bme  portfolio  or  (blander,  he  fimply 
difhonours  the  works  of  art  he  has  acquired,  and  degrades  his 
purfuit.  The  collection  of  the  amateur  of  Ancient  Prints 
(hould  be  like  the  Herbarium  of  the  Botanift,  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Numifmatologift,  and  the  Mufeum  of  one  engaged  in  a 
fcientiiic  calling.  In  thefe  everything  is  in  order,  ready  for 
eafy  reference,  and  fhowing  that  their  owners  have  both  a 
knowledge  of  the  objeSs  of  which  they  arc  compofcd,  and  a 
pride  in  their  careful  prcfervation. 
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As  foon  as  the  colle£lor  of  prints  arrives  at  home  with  his 
frefh  acquifitions,  he  ihould  feparate  the  wood,  metal,  and 
mezzotinto  pieces  from  one  another,  placing  each  kind  in  a 
diftinS  wrapper,  marked  accordingly.  At  the  iirft  opportunity, 
one  of  thefe  divifions  fliould  be  feledted,  and  each  print  it 
contains  carefully  examined  with  the  defcription  given  of  it 
by  Bryan,  Bartfch,  Heller,  Wilfon,  and  other  writers.  A  fhort 
reference  (in  pencil)  to  its  place  in  thefe  authors  (hould  be 
made  on  the  mounting-paper,  if  any,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
print,  at  the  left-hand  corner.  Thus  fuppofing  the  piece  to 
be  the  Little  Fortune  of  Albert  Diirer,  B.  ix.  92,  78,  fhould 
be  lightly  written  as  diredled,  fo  indicating  that  the  piece 
in  queftion  aniwers  to  number  78  on  the  92nd  page  of  the 
ixth  volume  of  Bartfch's  *  Peintre-Graveur.'  This  having  been 
done,  advantage  (hould  be  taken  of  any  remarks,  written  by 
former  pofTefTors  on  the  mounting-paper  before  the  latter  be 
removed.  All  the  new  woodcuts,  fay,  having  undergone 
careful  ftudy,  and  having  been  replaced  in  their  wrapper,  the 
ordinary  metal  and  mezzotinto  prints  (hould  be  fucceffively 
palTed  under  a  like  review.  This  completed,  the  woodcut 
wrapper  (hould  be  again  opened,  and  each  piece  feparated  from 
any  mount  or  adventitious  paper  conneded  with  it.  If  the 
references  previoufly  alluded  to  have  been  made  on  the  mount 
they  (hould  be  now  transferred  to  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
virso  of  the  print.  Any  flight  defedl  or  reparation  (hould  like- 
wife  be  attended  to— in  fa£l,  the  piece  (hould  be  prepared  for 
mounting,  according  to  the  method  to  be  prefently  dire^ed. 
Thus  prepared,  the  woodcuts  (hould  be  feparated  in  three 
lots,  and  placed  in  diftin£t  wrappers,  refpeftively  marked 
*  Northern  Schools,*  *  Italian  Schools,'  *  Chiarofcuros.'  The 
ordinary  metal  and  mezzotinto  pieces  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  former  bemg  afterwards  divided  into 
Northern  and  Southern  Schools.  All  fuch  prepared  prints 
are  ready  to  be  placed  at  any  time  on  the  mounting  papers, 
and  then  to  occupy  their  proper  places  in  the  cabinet. 

In  going  over  fre(h  acquifitions,  it  may  appear  that  fbme 
print  has  been  (b  firmly  laid  down,  that  the  adventitious  paper 
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cannot  be  removed  without  the  whole  be  foaked  in  water. 
Should  fuch  be  the  cafe,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  remedy 
reforted  to  be  not  worfe  in  its  efFeSs  than  the  exifting  evil. 
If  little  or  no  damage  to,  nor  tearing  of  the  print  has  enfued, 
floating  in  water  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  as  the  print  may  come 
oS  inta6l  from  that  to  which  it  was  attached.  But  (hould 
the  print  have  been  much  torn  or  damaged,  and  repaired 
before  being  laid  down,  footing  will  make  of  it  a  ruin,  a  thing 
of  ihreds,  but  not  of  patches,  for  the  latter  will  difappear — 
the  print  will  go  to  pieces.  Better,  therefore,  that  fuch  repaired 
piece  (hould  remain  as  it  is  than  be  floated  in  water. 

When  it  has  been  determined  to  foak  a  laid  down  print, 
the  mount,  if  larger  than  what  is  on  it,  (hould  be  cut  away 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  margin  of  the  piece,  the  latter  (hould 
be  then  placed  face  downward,  in  a  clean  di(h  or  tray, 
into  which  fome  lukewarm  water  (hould  be  gently  poured. 
In  this  water  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  print  may  be 
found  to  have  become  detached  from  the  mount,  or  the  latter 
may  be  eaiily  removed  by  lifting  it  up  by  one  of  its  corners. 
The  amount  of  foaking  necefTary  will  be  dependent  on  the 
chara£ler  and  thicknefs  of  the  pafte  and  paper.  Some  of  the 
adhefive  matters  ufed  by  foreign  mounters  is  often  very  tena- 
cious. The  mount  having  been  removed  and  thrown  away, 
the  furface  of  the  back  of  the  print  may  be  gently  brufhed 
with  a  large  camel's  hair  pencil — as  ufed  for  ^  wafhes' — while 
in  the  water ;  thus,  any  adhering  paile  may  be  difplaced, 
which  it  is  very  eiTential  (hould  be,  as  otherwife  the  proper 
drying,  flatnefs  and  appearance  of  the  print  afterward  will  be 
materially  interfered  with.  The  old  water  (hould  next  be 
poured  ofF  the  print,  and  fome  fre(h  cold  water  gently  added 
in  lieu  of  it,  from  which  the  piece  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  hours'  time.  In  anticipation  of  this  removal,  fome  (heets 
of  blotting-paper  (hould  be  at  hand,  together  with  an  ordinary 
drawing-board  on  which  to  place  them.  In  removing  the 
print  from  the  water  great  care  is  requiflte  left  it  tear,  though 
it  may  be  faid  that  with  care  very  much  may  be  done  with  a 
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print  in  water.  The  piece  fliould  be  taken  up  at  two  of  its 
corners,  and  then  flowly  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  latter 
being  allowed  to  run  off  as  the  print  is  elevated.  When  it  is 
fairly  out,  it  fliould  be  tilted  down  at  one  corner,  fb  as  to  allow 
of  as  much  water  running  off  as  poffible.  The  blotting-paper 
being  near  at  hand,  the  wet  print  is  to  be  tenderly  placed 
thereon,  care  being  taken  that  no  large  doublings  nor  cocklings 
occur.  In  ten  minutes'  time  much  moifture  will  have  been 
abforbed  by  this  iirft  blotting-paper.  From  the  latter  the  print 
is  to  be  gently  taken  up  and  laid  as  flat  as  it  can  be  on  a  freOi 
flieet  of  blotting-paper.  After  fuch  time  has  pafTed  as  may 
bring  the  print  into  what  may  be  termed — comparatively — a 
very  damp  ftate,  another  flieet  or  two  of  blotting-paper  fliould 
be  placed  over  it,  the  print  being  now  between  flieets  of  the 
paper.  Over  all,  a  piece  of  cardboard  fliould  be  placed,  and 
then  another  drawing-board,  on  which  gentle,  continuous 
prelTure  is  to  be  exerted.  How  foon  and  hbw  much  preiTure 
ought  to  be  applied  will  depend  mainly  on  the  furety  that  the 
back  of  the  print  is  quite  free  from  pafte,  for  if  any  remain, 
and  preflure  be  made  while  the  print  is  damp,  the  print  may 
adhere  to  the  blotting-paper.  It  is  very  difficult  occafionally 
to  free  the  back  of  a  print,  even  when  in  the  water,  from 
all  adhefive  matter,  fliould  doubt  exift  then,  it  will  be  advifable 
to  examine  at  intervals  the  print  under  preiTure  by  removing 
the  upper  flieets  of  blotting-paper  in  order  to  prevent  any 
adhefion,  the  fame  or  another  flieet  being  afterwards  re-applied. 
If  all  be  going  on  well,  heavy  preiTure  may  be  made. 

Many  laid-down  prints  have  their  edges  only  fixed  to  the 
paper^  or  are  loofe  in  a  variable  degree  towards  the  centre.  A 
print  fo  laid  down  fliould  be  placed  fiat  with  its  face  down- 
ward on  a  clean  fmooth  piece  of  card-board.  A  hole  fhould 
next  be  made  with  the  point  of  fome  fliarp  inftrument  in  a 
loofe  part  of  the  mount,  a  piece  of  the  latter  can  then  be  torn 
or  raifed  up  \  and  while  the  print  is  held  down  with  one  hand, 
the  mount  may  be  gently  torn  away  with  the  other  as  &r  as 
its  loofenefs  will  permit.  As  the  points  of  adhefion  and  edges 
of  the  print  are  neared,  great   care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
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damage  by  tearing  of  the  print  itfelf  enfue.  The  operation  juft 
defcribed  is  often  a  delicate  one,  but  pradice  and  caution 
againft  over-haftinefs  will  enable  the  collector  to  tSt&.  fafely 
a  great  deal,  and  rid  many  a  good  piece  of  nearly  all  its  objec- 
tionable additions.  It  (hould  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mount  may  be  torn  from  a  print,  but  not  the  print  torn 
from  a  mount.  The  prints  thus  prepared  and  (afe  again  in 
their  refpeftive  wrappers  are  ready  for  mounting  in  the  proper 
manner. 

Prints  (hould  be  mounted  fomehow,  or  they  will  fufFer  irre- 
trievable damage ;  but  in  mounting,  as  in  everything  elfe, 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way.  Mounting  fliould  be  prac- 
tifed  as  foon  as  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  fmaller 
prints  of  any  particular  mafter  on  a  (heet  of  mounting-paper 
can  be  determined,  and  immediately,  as  regards  fuch  pieces  as 
are  to  occupy  Angly  a  (heet  to  themfelves. 

The  mounting  and  confervation  of  prints  may  be  carried 
out  in  three  methods.  According  to  one  method,  prints  are 
mounted  on  feparate  or  loofe  (heets  of  paper  or  card-board, 
and  afterwards  brought  together  In  portfolios ;  in  another,  the 
prints  are  fixed  to  the  pages  of  bound  guard-boolcs  \  and  in  a 
third,  they  are  placed  within  railed  mounts  or  pajfe-partouts^ 
and  afterwards  depodted  one  above  the  other — as  there  is  not 
any  fridion — in  ^folanders,'  or  mufic-boxes.  In  fome  large 
and  varied  colle£lions,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Briti(h  Mufeum, 
all  three  methods  are  followed  ;  (bme  prints  being  both  better 
preferved  and  (hown  in  one  way  than  in  another.  The  Marc 
Antonios  and  »/>///,  e,  g.  in  the  Briti(h  Mufeum,  are  within 
raifed  mounts  kept  in  modified  fblanders,  which,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fliV///,  have  locks  and  keys. 

A  few  prints  are  fo  large  that  they  can  be  well  nfiounted 
only  on  cloth  like  a  map  which  admits  of  their  being  folded 
— a  nece(rary  evil  here — and  kept  in  large  portfolios.  With 
refpe£t  to  the  method  of  arranging  prints  in  guard-books,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Maberly  that, — 

'  It  is  not  an  adviiabic  mode  except  where  entire  colleAions  are  formed 
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of  any  given  artift,  and  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  certainly  the  beft  and  the 
ufual  plan.  As  all  exifting  ancient  prints  are  known,  and  all  ofalmoft 
all  mailers,  together  with  the  copies  that  exift,  are  catalogued  in 
printed  books,  and  their  exad  dimenfions  fet  down,  the  pofleiTor  of  a 
bound  folio  may  throughout  his  arrangement  keep  places  relerved  for 
fuch  prints  or  Hates  of  prints,  or  copies  as  he  has  not  got,  but  hopes 
and  purpofes  to  obtain.  But  unlefs  a  complete  collection  be  intended,  a 
bound  folio  will  either  be  disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  blank  fpaces  never 
intended  to  be  filled,  or  the  prints,  if  any  proper  claffification  of  them 
be  adopted,  muft,  unleis  kept  loofe  in  the  folio,  be  fubjeded  to  conti- 
nual difplacement  and  refixing  to  make  way  for  the  introduction  of 
new  acquifitions,  and  the  frequent  unmounting  and  remounting  which 
this  calls  for  is  very  objedlionable.* 

Except  for  certain  precious  fpecimens  the  raifed  mounts  and 
folanders  form  both  too  expenfive  and  cumberfome  a  method 
to  be  adopted.  The  ufe  of  the  folander,  inftead  of  the  port- 
folio, for  preferving  prints  mounted  in  an  ordinary  way,  cannot 
be  recommended,  as  the  box,  though  made  with  a  falling 
back,  and  an  oppofite  flap-fide  is  inconvenient  as  well  as  cum- 
berfome. 

A  collection  of  prints  ought  to  be  readily  enjoyable,  con- 
tinue in  good  prefervation,  and  eafily  admit  of  additions  and 
alterations  from  time  to  time.  Thefe  defiderata  are  better 
obtained  on  the  whole  by  mounting  prints  on  feparate  or  loofe 
(beets,  and  afterwards  bringing  them  together  in  (yftematic  order 
in  portfolios.  To  have  either  a  mafs  of  undigefted  loofe  prints, 
or  a  collection  fo  well  guarded  and  arranged,  that  it  becomes 
inconvenient  and  labourfbmc  to  readily  explore  its  treafures,  is 
an  evil.  In  one  cafe  the  refalt  is,  that  the  prints  can  afFord 
(hallow  amufement  only,  in  the  other,  that  they  can  be  examined 
but  rarely.  A  collection  of  prints  ought  to  be  manageable, 
/.  /.,  its  units  (hould  be  eafily  got  at,  and  enjoyable  when  ob- 
tained .  Proper  fyftematic  arrangement  will  fecure  the  one  thing, 
and  method  of  mounting  and  prefervation  the  other.  Not  any 
method  can  be  thoroughly  fuccefsful  which  does  not  keep 
within  portability  and  yet  allow  fufficient  fize.  The  parts  of 
a  collection  of  prints  (hould  be  capable  of  being  placed  on  the 
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table  by  the  winter  evening's  fire-fide.  Large  portfolios  and 
heavily  bound  books  are  not  thus  available.  Either  fpace  or 
light,  or  both,  rebel  againft  their  employment. 

The  method  we  recommend  to  be  followed  is  that  of 
mounting  prints  on  feparate  or  loofe  fheets  of  moderate  fize, 
the  dimenfions  of  the  mounting  paper  being  in  relation  to  con- 
venience, to  the  fize  of  ancl  the  appearance  of  the  prints  when 
mounted.  The  dimenfions  we  adopt  are  22  inches  by  15,  or 
half  full-fized  imperiaL  Twenty-three  inches  by  19  inches 
certainly  would  be  advantageous  for  a  few  pieces  the  former 
fize  cannot  accommodate,  but  fuch  would  be  an  irregular  fize, 
and  to  obtain  it  paper  muft  be  cut  to  wafle,  and  portfolios 
made  on  purpofe  to  include  it.  ^  Imperial '  is  a  common  fize, 
always  on  hand  at  the  (hops,  in  paper  and  cardboard,  and  can 
be  cut  in  half  by  machine  when  ordered.  Portfolios  of  *  half- 
imperial'  fize  are  kept  in  ftock  likewife.  Half  imperial,  i.e. 
22  X  15,  will  be  fufficient  for  mofl  noteworthy  engravings,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  like  Rembrandt's  large  Ecce  Homo, 
fome  of  the  larger  Ghifi  works,  Italian  chiarofcuros,  and  extra- 
fized  French  portraits.  Of  engravers  who  lived  before  the 
fecond  half  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  extra-fized  pieces  to  thofe  of  moderate  or  fmall  dimen- 
fions is  inconfiderable.  There  is  not  an  important  artifl 
whofe  works  confifi;  wholly  of  the  former,  and,  unlefs  a 
complete  colle£tion  be  aimed  at,  the  moderate-fized  pieces 
of  any  mafler  are  as  good  fpecimens  to  poiTefs  of  his  flyle 
and  technic  as  are  the  larger.  The  dimenfions  being  deter^ 
mined,  the  chara6ler  and  quality  of  the  mount  may  be  con- 
fidered.  Should  the  latter  be  of  paper  or  cardboard  ?  The 
ftouter  and  firmer  the  mount  the  more  protection  is  offered 
to  the  print,  and  the  facility  of  examining  the  whole  in  the 
ered  pofition  is  equivalently  greater.  But  every  degree  of 
fuch  proteSion  and  fecility  is  obtained  at  the  cofl  of  weight, 
fpace,  and  cumberfomenefs.  A  portfolio  will  hold  twice  as 
many  prints  mounted  one  way  as  it  would  when  the  prints 
are  mounted  differently.  Hence  the  cabinet  of  one  coUedor 
might   take   up   twice   the   room  another  occupied,   and  yet 
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not  contain  one  additional  example.     This  demand  for  (pace 
might  be  a  fource  of  much  inconvenience. 

As  we  believe  that  prints  can  be  fafely  preferved  on  paper 
by  thofe  who  are  fit  to  poflefs  them,  we  prefer  it  to  card 
or  Briftol-board  for  mounting.  It  can  be  eaiily  obtained 
likewife  devoid  of  that  high  degree  of  poiitive  whiteneis,  or, 
what  is  worfe,  the  bluifh  *  French  white '  tint,  and  the  extreme 
fmoothnels  and  glofs  of  furface  which  cardboard  mounts  gene-- 
rally  poflefs.  A  full-fized  —  30  by  22  inches  —  ftout  imperial 
engineir^s  cartridge^  cut  tranfverfely  in  half,  aiFords  a  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  mount  under  ordinary  circumftances,  and  is  of 
good  colour  and  furface,  and  moreover  reafonable.  By  the  fide 
of  white  writing  paper  engineer's  cartridge  has  a  warm  hue ; 
it  is  comparatively  fmooth  on  one  fide,  and  has  a  grain 
on  the  other,  thus  a  different  face  can  be  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  coUeftor.  Stout  engineers  cartridge 
ought,  we  maintain,  to  be  a  fufficiently  protediive  mount,  and 
will  be  fo  in  the  cabinet  of  the  careful  amateur,  and  of  one 
who  allows  his  treafures  to  be  taken  up  and  examined  only  in 
a  proper  manner.  If  prints  are  to  be  careleflly  handled  and 
turned  over,  or  otherwife  ill  ufed,  it  will,  of  courfe,  be  infuf- 
ficient.  A  thin  cardboard  may  be  had  for  mounting,  but  this 
would  occupy  half  as  much  fpace  again  as  that  taken  up  by 
engineer's  cartridge,  befides  having  a  texture,  whitenefs,  and 
glofs  highly  objeAionable. 

Mounting-paper  being  ready,  how  (hould  the  print  be  fixed 
to  it  ?  With  a  fmall  portion  of  thick  pafle  at  as  few  points 
of  attachment  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the  fecurity  and  fafety 
of  the  print,  and  at  the  fame  time  permit  of  the  back  of 
the  engraving  being  examined.  This  is  the  rule  which  ought 
to  be  adhered  to  as  often  as  poffible.  To  obtain  thefe  refults 
different  methods,  as  regards  details,  may  be  followed.  Some 
perfons  attach  the  print  by  its  top  edge  to  the  paper,  others  by 
its  left-hand  margin,  and  a  third  fet  by  its  right-hand  edge, 
all  the  other  parts  being  left  free.  Each  method  permits  of 
the  print  being  lifted  up,  and  of  the  examination  of  the 
verfo.     By  attachment  of   the  upper  edge  all  danger  is   ob* 
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viated  of  the  print  becoming  doubled  or  folded  on  itielf  from 
the  falling  forward  of  the  loofe  edge  when  careleflly  examined, 
as   it   remains    on   its  fide   in  a  portfolio;  but  it   does   not 
obviate  the  rifk  of  its  being  doubled  from  being  blown  up- 
ward, b  to  fpeak,  and  further  requires  the  (heet  to  be  turned 
round,  if  it  be  defired  to  examine  any  marks  or  infcription 
on  the  ver/o,     French  amateurs  and  dealers  frequently  attach 
the  print  by   its   right-hand   edge  —  /.  e.  in   reference  to  the 
fpedator — becaufe  when  turned  over  in  the  folio  in  which 
it  is  kept  with  its  left  edge  downward,  the  loofe  margin  keeps 
flat  to  the  mount-paper,  and  rifk  of  doubling  laterally  is  got 
over.     But  fince  fuch  prints,  in  fpite  of  all  care,  get  fo  placed 
occafionally  that  their  right  margins  are  downward,  and,  on 
examination,  fall  from  left  to  right,  inflead  of  in  the  French 
orthodox  way  from  right  to  left,  the  rifk  of  doubling  is  not 
entirely  obviated,  and,  as  in  raifing  a  print  to  examine  the  back 
of  it,  the  tendency  is  to  lift  up  the  right*hand  corner — fixed  in 
the  French  praSice  —  the  method  in  queflion  is  not  unex* 
ceptionable.     When  a  print  is  fixed  by  its  left-hand  edge,  the 
back  is  more  eafily  examined,  and  danger  from  doubling  is 
prevented  when  the  print  is  kept  with  its  right  edge  downward 
in  the  folio,  and  fo  falls  from  left  to  right  in  curfory  examina- 
tion.    Neither  of  the  three  methods  alTures  againfl  all  rifks 
from  doubling  under  carelefs  invefligation  and  irregular  ar- 
rangement.    But,  as  a  rule,  prints — /.  e,  mounted — ought  not 
to  be  kept  upon  edge  nor  fo  examined ;  the  portfolio  (hould  be 
laid  flat  on  a  table  for  examination,  and  when  done   with, 
replaced  flat  on  the  fhelf  of  the  cabinet     With  many  prints 
not  any  neceflity  exifls    for   the    complete    examination    of 
their  backs  after  mounting.     Such  pieces  may  have  as  points 
of  fixture   three   cornersy  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  being 
the  one  left  free. 

A  print  fhould  never  be  attached  by  all  four  corners  to  the 
mount,  as  perfect  fiatnefs  can  be  fecured  only  by  leaving  one 
corner  free.  In  fixing  a  print  by  its  entire  edge,  inflead  of 
attaching  the  edge  of  the  print  itfelf  immediately  to  the 
mount,  a  preferable  way  is  to  make  a  very  narrow  hinge  of 
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thin  paper,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  pafted  on  the  edge  of 
the  print  behind,  and  the  other  half  on  the  mount-paper. 
Under  all  circumftances,  the  fmaUer  the  area  the  pafte  is 
allowed  to  occupy  the  better,  as  long  as  (ecurity  be  obtained. 
The  ftrong  thick  pafte  which  can  be  procured  at  *  grindery' 
{hops  anfwers  for  fixing,  and  it  may  be  kept  ferviceable  for  a 
coniiderable  time  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

It  fcarcely  need  be  obferved  that  all  exhibitions  of  bad 
tafte  and  fuch  pra£lices  as  drawing  lines  in  black  or  red 
inks,  painting  coloured  borders,  and  laying  leaf-gold  around 
prints  when  mounted,  (hould  be  fcrupuloufly  avoided.  Such 
horrors  are  now  but  rarely  perpetrated,  except  by  very  vulgar 
per/bns,  nor  is  the  barbarifm  of  cutting  off  the  margins  of  prints 
or  {having  them  clofe  to  the  plate-line. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  number  of  fmall  pieces  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  fame  {heet  of  paper ;  that  which  will 
be  overcrowding  to  fome  eyes  will  not  be  fo  to  others.  Sym- 
metry of  adjuftment  here  is  as  neceffary  as  plenty  of  fpace^  and 
it  is  requifite,  when  placing  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  the  fame 
mafter  on  one  {beet,  that  due  claflification  of  fubje£ls  be  not 
loft  fight  of. 

When  the  {heets  are  ready  for  the  folio  they  {hould  be 
marked  in  pencil  with  a  confecutive  number  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  This  number  {hould  anfwer  to  one  in  a  general 
catalogue  where  full  reference  to  fome  (yftematic  defcription  of 
the  print  {hould  be  made,  as  likewife  any  remarks  by  the  pof- 
fefTor  which  may  appear  pertinent.  The  portfolios  in  which 
fuch  mounted  prints  are  to  be  preferved  {hould  have  ftout  and 
firm  fides  covered  with  cloth,  and  be  provided  with  well-made 
flaps  to  keep  out  the  duft.  Some  folios  ought  to  be  of  a 
green,  others  of  a  red,  and  others  of  a  blue  colour;  fuch 
variation  ferving  to  indicate  the  contents  as  belonging  to  the 
Northern  or  Southern  Schools,  or  as  being  mezzotintos,  or  any 
other  general  divifions,  more  convenient  to  be  (b  known  by 
the  colleftor.  While  of  the  heft  manufacture  the  portfolios 
{hould  be  of  plain  cloth  and  leather,  marbled  papers  and 
adornments  not  being  quiet  to  the  eye. 
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The  (yftem  of  arrangement  or  claffification  to  be  adopted 
in  the  cabinet  may  be  next  confidered.  Various  fyftems  may 
be  followed,  but  perhaps  not  one  method  alone  can  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  modifications  muft  inevitably  enfue.  Neverthelefs 
there  are  certain  general  principles  which  may  be  eafily  carried 
out,  and  of  thefe  (bme  are  preferable  to  others. 

Prints  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  original  defigners, 
painters,  or  artifts,  after  whofe  works  the  engravings  have  been 
made.  Here  not  any  intended  reference  is  made  to  the  en- 
graver who  is  confidered  quite  fubordinate  to  the  defigner  and 
painter.  Thus,  all  prints  after  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Oftade, 
Rubens,  and  others,  are  brought  together,  no  matter  by  whom 
the  plates  or  blocks  have  been  engraved.  In  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment the  works  of  the  fame  engraver  may  be  fcattered  over 
half-a-dozen  folios,  though  in  fuch  inftances  as  where  the 
artift  engraves  his  own  defigns  moft  of  his  works  will  come 
together.  But  fince  the  amateur  of  ancient  prints  will  refufe 
to  look  on  engraving  merely  as  an  auxiliary  to  painting,  and 
muft  recognife  a  fpecific  branch  of  knowledge  as  afibciated 
with  its  illuftration  and  criticifm,  the  fyftem  of  arrangement 
alluded  to  will  be  difcarded  by  him  at  once.  In  extenfive 
public  coUe£tions  meant  to  fubferve  more  than  one  purpofe, 
and  in  which  duplicate  or  more  copies  exift,  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment is  occafionally  followed  in  addition  to  the  chief  one 
which  has  always  the  engraver  in  view. 

.  Secondly,  prints  may  be  arranged  according  to  fubjeSf. 
Here,  all  portraits,  all  landfcapes,  animal  pieces,  marine  views, 
genre,  fcripture  fubjedts,  ornamental  work,  &c.,  are  claffified 
together  without  reference  primarily  either  to  thofe  who  en- 
graved them  or  to  thofe  painters  after  whofe  defigns  they 
have  been  engraved.  Such  an  arrangement  as  a  primary 
one  is  (of  deftitute  of  any  advantages  for  the  fpecific  purpofes 
of  the  iconophilift  that  ftirther  difcuffion  of  it  is  unneceflary. 
As  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  more  general 
claffification  it  is  followed  more  or  lefs  by  every  one. 

A  third  fyftem  of  arrangement  is  the  chronological  one. 
According  to  it  the  works  of  engravers  are  brought  together 
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in  fequence,  in  agreement  with  the  era  and  time  when  their 
authors  fiouri(hed.  This  fyftem  is  coniidered  to  have  the 
advantage  of  difplaying  the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  engraving  from 
the  earlieft  period  to  the  lateft  one,  to  be  illuftrated,  and  to  be 
a  more  fcientific  and  interefting  arrangement  than  any  other. 
Pradiically,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  fatisfa£lory  as  a  primary 
method,  though  as  a  fubfidiary  one,  by  which  not  only  the 
mafters  of  a  particular  fchool  are  made  to  follow  in  time^  but 
their  feparate  works  in  relation  to  each  other  are  made  to 
follow  fo  too,  it  is  an  arrangement  more  or  lefs  adopted. 

The  better  primary  clafliiication  is  decidedly  one  bafed  on 
fchools.  One  great  drawback  it  neverthelefs  poflTefles — ^it  opens 
the  door  for  warm  difcuffion  occaftonally  as  to  which  fchool 
a  particular  mafter  fhould  belong.  An  engraver  who  is 
placed  in  a  certain  fchool  by  one  perfon  is  placed  in  a  different 
fchool  by  another.  Such  happens  in  refpe£t  to  thofe  engravers 
who  have  either  learnt  or  pradifed  their  art,  or  both,  in  a 
different  country  to  that  in  which  they  were  born.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  fubjeft  (ante^  page  151).  It  fs 
one  on  which  opinions  will  frequently  differ.  The  French 
fchool  will  never  furrender  Claude  de  Lorraine  and  Gafpar 
Pouffin  to  the  Italian  \  nor  the  Englifh  (chool.  Hollar,  to  his 
native  Germany.  The  German  fchool  will  not  yield  Pentz  to 
the  Italian,  nor  will  the  latter  make  over  Bartolozzi  and 
Schiavonetti  to  the  Englifh  without  a  murmur.  But  fome 
fyftematic  writers  will  continue  to  difplace  them  neverthelefs. 

Prints  arranged  primarily  according  to  fchools  ihould  be 
arranged  afterwards  fubfidiarily  in  chronological  fequence^  in 
other  words,  the  Mafters  of  each  fchool  fhould  follow  each 
other  according  to  the  periods  at  which  they  flourifhed.  A 
further  fubdivifion  of  the  works  of  each  mafter  according  to 
xhtfubje£fs  of  their  prints  ought  next  to  be  made.  Such  a 
claffification  is  on  the  whole  both  more  advantageous  for  re- 
ference to,  and  more  inftru£tive  than  any  other,  notwith- 
ftanding  certain  defe£ls  undoubtedly  it  has.  But  fince  all 
fyftems  are  more  or  lefs  artificial,  fbme  defeats  and  inconfif- 
tencies  will  inevitably  arife  whatever  fyftem  be  adopted.     As 
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Ibme  further  illuftration  of  the  fyftem  of  arrangement  which 
may  be  followed  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  as  convenience 
of  confultation  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  is  fuggefted  that 
the  coUedor  feparate  in  the  firft  place  all  prints  into  three  chief 
divifions,  viz., — 

ff^oodcutSy  Ordinary  Metal  Engravings^  and  Mexxotintos. 
The  woodcuts  (hould  then  be  arranged  as  of  the  Northern 
Schools^  Southern  Schools^  and  Chiarofcuros, 

The  ordinary  metal  engravings  (burin,  etching)  ihould  be 
feparated  in  like  manner  into  Northern  and  Southern  Schools, 
and  there  will  be  certain  advantages  from  bringing  the  chief 
etchers  together  under  thefe  divifions  as  already  done,  ante^  pages 
354,  475.  Under  the  divifion  Mezzotintosj  there  can  fcarcely 
be  under  ordinary  circumftances  fcope  for  fubdiviiion  into 
fchools,  a  chronological  fequence  may  at  once  follow  here. 

A  diftin£t  divifion  may  coniifl'  of  facfimiles  of  incunabula j 
fuch  as  of  the  Saint  Chriftopher  of  1423,  of  the  BrufTels  Print, 
of  Block-book  Illuftrations,  the  facfimiles  from  Ottley's  Work 
(Bibl.  51),  of  Mafo  Finiguerra's  Pax,  of  Ancient  Playing 
Cards,  in  fine,  of  anything  helping  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
earUer  efforts  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  of  copies  of  fuch 
examples  as  are  either  unique  or  fo  cofUy  as  to  render  their 
acquifition  by  the  coUedor  a  mofl  unlikely  occurrence. 

The  portfolios  containing  the  prints  mounted  and  arranged 
as  before  defcribed  fhould  be  placed  on  their  fides  on  (helves 
in  a  duft-excluding  cabinet.  Each  folio  ought  to  have  a 
diflin6l  ihelf  fb  that  undue  prefTure  may  not  be  made  on  its 
contents.  The  (helves  (hould  Aide  in  grooves  fo  as  to  permit 
of  being  drawn  out  along  with  the  folios  when  the  latter  are 
wanted.  Thus  fri£tion  of  the  fides  of  the  folios  is  prevented. 
Of  courfe  a  (helf  need  not  be  drawn  out  more  than  is  fufficient 
to  allow  of  the  folio  being  taken  up  from  it  inftead  of  being 
drawn  over  it  when  required  for  examination.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  cabinet  may  be  conftruSed  with  a  cupboard 
fufficiendy  capacious  to  allow  of  one  or  two  extra-fized 
portfolios  (landing  upright.  Other  matters  conne^ed  with  a 
cabinet  muft  depend  on  the  extent  of  a  colledion  and  the  tafte 
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and  ingenuity  of  the  coUedlor,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  all 
Aiding  (helves  fhould  be  well  and  ftrongly  made,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  ceafe  to  run  well,  and  may  warp  fo  much  as  to  become 
quite  unmanageable.  Each  portfolio  fhould  occupy  always 
the  fame  fhelf,  and  not  be  fhifted  from  one  place  to  another ; 
and  if  the  German  and  Flemifh  Mailers  are  placed  in  the  red 
folios,  the  Italian  in  the  blue,  the  mezzotintos  in  the  green, 
and  fo  on,  the  whereabouts  of  a  print  to  which  it  is  defired 
to  refer  may  be  quickly  determined. 

Damp  and  duft  have  both  to  be  guarded  againft.  In  a 
well-made  cabinet  provided  with  well-flapped  portfolios,  prints 
will  not  run  much  rifk  from  the  latter,  but  the  former  evil  is 
not  eafily  guarded  againft.  When  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  and 
— in  winter — heated  library  the  generality  of  prints  run  but  little 
danger  from  damp,  if  the  colled^ion  be  occafionally  and  gqperally 
gone  over.  But  more  than  ordinary  care  and  watchfulnefs  are 
requifite  in  the  cafe  of  mezzotintos.  The  latter  are  frequently 
printed  on  very  thick  and  abforbent  plate  paper,  a  large  fur  face 
of  it  is  often  covered  with  a  rich  fatty  ink,  and  hence  damp  and 
fungi  are  ever  ready  to  attack  it.  The  vegetable  growths 
produce  circular  light-coloured  fpots  on  the  (hadows,  and  brown 
fpots  on  the  lighter  parts  of  the  engraving.  Hence  a  colledor 
cannot  be  too  watchful  over  his  mezzotintos  and  other  engrav- 
ings on  thick  paper.  It  is  the  fame  with  prints  in  the  cabinet 
as  with  plants  in  the  herbarium,  viz.  frequent  ftudy  of  them 
will  be  their  beft  prefervative,  as  it  will  expofe  them  to  freih 
dry  air  and  light,  the  two  great  enemies  to  damp  and  fungoid 
development. 

The  intelligent  amateur  of  ancient  prints  cannot  be  better 
pleafed  than  in  (bowing  his  treafures  to  one  who  can  appreciate 
them,  and  who  can  be  trufted  to  examine  them  in  his  own 
hands.  But  to  have  to  exhibit  them  to  a  perfon  whom  he 
knows  will  be  tired  of  a  portfolio  in  twenty  minutes,  or  who 
handles  coftly  engravings  in  a  difrefpe£tful  and  deftru6live 
manner,  is  bitternefs  indeed.  Though  it  may  be  faid  in 
general  with  truth  that  moft  perfbns  are  fond  of  looking  at 
engravings,  yet  it  (hould  not  be  forgotten  that  many  will  not 
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appreciate  fuch  as  are  the  components  of  a  cabinet  of  ancient 
prints.  A  folio  of  etchings  by  fome  of  the  Dutch  matters  may 
amufe,  and  a  volume  of  Rembrandt  excite  intereft  and  admira- 
tion, but  nearly  all  the  reft  will  be  caviare  to  the  many,  though 
a  lot  of  modern  rubbifh  would  continue  to  pleafe.  At  any 
rate,  after  a  ihort  infpe6lion,  fatiety  may  unequivocally  evince 
itielf.  The  following  quotation  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Maberly 
is  both  amufing  and  inftrudive, — 

'  The  temperament  of  an  exhibitor  is  (bmetimes  put  ieverely  to 
the  ted ;  remarks  will  now  and  then  be  made  which  are  not  at  all  ger- 
mane to  thofe  feelings,  which  the  contemplation  of  the  works  difplay- 
ing  is  calculated  properly  to  excite.  When  a  print  which  has  been 
previoufly  proclaimed  to  be  of  importance  is  produced  before  an 
affembly  of  uninitiated,  the  firft  (ecret  feeling  is  generally  difappointment, 
and  the  firft  obfervable  effedl  a  folemn  paufe  of  decorous  filence,  but  pre- 
sently an  obfervation  is  hazarded  in  a  low  tone  which  awfully  diiclofes 
the  total  infeniibillty  of  the  (peaker  to  any  quality  for  which  the  work  is 
admirable.  **  What  can  it  be  ? ''  fald  a  young  lady,  after  contem- 
plating a  fine  print  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton.  **  Do  look,  mamma ;  what 
is  it?"  **  Really,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  what  it  b,  but  it  ieems  to  be 
a  (ad  accident.*'  Gentle  reader,  if  when  you  have  become  a  coUeAor, 
and  are  exhibiting  the  large  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  by  Rembrandt, 
and  are  expedUng  exclamations  of  admiration  at  the  wonderful  flood  of 
light  which  is  ftrcaming  in  bright  beams  from  Heaven,  blazing  on  the 
wood  of  the  crofs,  and  on  the  fiir  cap,  back,  and  arms  of  the  man 
who  is  leaning  over  it,  do  not  fink  into  the  earth  if  inftead  of  any  fuch 
burfl  you  hear  uttered  in  a  whifper,  **  Do  look  at  that  man  on  the 
ladder,  what  a  great  patch  he  has  got  on  his  troufers." 

'  Endeavour  to  reconcile  youHelf  to  the  very  general,  but  fickening 
phrafe  "They  have  made" — **  How  large  they  have  made  the  man  in 
the  boats,"  as  if  a  fine  pidbire  or  print  were  like  a  piece  of  machinery 
manufa£lured  by  fuch  a  one  **  and  Co.,"  which  by  the  way,  with 
re(pe6b  to  prints  of  the  prefent  day,  is  an  idea  in  fbme  meafure 
realifed,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Neither  lofe  all  patience,  if  when 
you  difplay  your  "John  Sylvias,"  your  fpe&tors,  without  noticing 
the  portrait,  immediately  begin  fpelling  with  great  induftry  the  words 
around  and  underneath,  puzzling  out  the  Latin  for  the  ladies,  or  if 
the  only  declaration  be,  "  Blefs  me,  how  like  Mr.  Daih ! "'  (P.  11.) 
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'  Prints  (hould  never  be  unncceflarily  touched  by  the  hand.  Ic 
has  been  quaintly  remarked  that  an  £nglifliman*8  eyes  are  at  his 
finger-ends,  and  a  collector  is  {bmetimes  doomed  to  {land  in  agony, 
while  a  would-be  critic,  with  all  the  aflurance  and  importance  natural 
to  the  moft  abfolute  ignorance,  b  rubbing  his  damp  fore-finger,  now 
here,  now  there,  over  the  print,  or  fixing  it  on  one  fpot  with  moft 
energetic  prelTure,  while  he  expatiates  on  the  beauties  or  demerits,  as 
he  fiincies,  of  the  work  he  is  injuring.  The  manner  in  which  a 
ftranger  takes  up  a  print  to  look  at  it  will  at  once  give  intimation  to 
the  collector  whether  he  has  fufficient  knowledge,  or  pradice,  or 
appreciation  of  art  to  be  trailed  to  go  through  a  portfolio.  A  groffly 
ignorant  perfon,  with  conceit  proportionate,  will  often  think  to  fhow 
his  fiimiliarity  with  works  of  art  by  an  aFedlation  of  careless  handling, 
while  a  perfon  of  knowledge  will,  as  matter  of  courie,  and  without 
intending  elFed,  fhow  himfclf  to  be  fuch  by  a  habit  the  very  oppofite. 
They  who,  though  not  afpiring  to  be  coUedlors,  may  yet  partake  of 
the  very  general  defire  to  pafs  for  amateurs,  may  be  afTured  that  they 
make  a  great  flep  towards  acquiring  a  reputation  for  this  in  the  eyes 
of  cpgnofcenti,  and  a  highly  favourable  firfl  impreflion  on  an  exhibitor, 
if  they  be  careful  ever  to  hold  a  print  with  both  hands,  one  hand  at 
each  of  two  oppofite  diagonal  corners,  inflead  of  with  one  hand  only, 
by  the  prefTure  of  thumb  and  finger,  which  always  rifks  the  crumpling 
and  foiling  the  print,  or  at  any  rate  the  mounting  paper.  The  fiifefl 
way  of  exhibiting  is  to  have  a  fmall  eaicl  compofed  of  a  light  fragile 
material,  fuch  as  pafie-board,  fet  upon  the  table,  and  to  lay  each  print 
in  fucceflion  upon  this  for  the  general  infpedion.  The  very  proccfs 
fuggefts  an  interdiction  againfl  touching,  and  a  heavy  finger  could  not 
refl  on  the  print,  for  the  frail  fabric  would  retreat  before  its  prefTure.* 
(P.  112.) 

We  have  known  a  perfon  become  very  indignant  when 
remonflrated  with  for  taking  up  and  examining,  wh'de  wearing 
black  kid  gloves,  on  a  warm  fummer's  day,  fine  proof  impref- 
iions^  and  we  have  feen  thofe  who  ihould  have  known  better  fit 
down  with  damp  and  fnufFy  fingers  to  inveftigate  the  contents 
of  a  folio. 

Strangers  to  the  curators  of  valuable  public  colle6tions  often 
feel  annoyed  at  the  evident,  though  unobtrufive,  furveillance 
they  are  placed  under  at  firft  when  examining  the  treafures 
placed  before  them.     In  a  fliort  time  they  become  confcious 
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that  they  are  watched,  and  feel  indignant.  But  a  little 
patience  and  refledion  would  fhow  them  that  as  they  became 
known  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  or  royal  property,  fuch 
furveillance  would  be  greatly  relaxed.  When  an  almoft  or  per- 
k8t  ftranger  is  trufted  with  a  folio  volume  of  the  fineft  pro- 
dudions  in  the  choiceft  conditions,  fay,  of  Rembrandt^  Diirer, 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Oftade,  and  Claude,  it  is  quite  natural 
and  requifite  that  he  ihould  be  occafionally  watched.  It  is 
as  necefiary,  as  the  world  goes,  to  guard  againft  ignorance  and 
careleilhefs,  as  againft  fraud,  and  in  view  of  injury  or  lofs  to 
perhaps  irreplaceable  works  of  art  circumfpedion  cannot  be 
too  careful. 
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DURING  the  courfe  of  this  work  reference  has  been  niade  very 
frequently  to  the  valuable  and  extenfive  collection  of  prints  in 
the  Britilh  Mufeum.  In  further  illuflration  of  its  importance  and  contents 
we  append  the  following  extrads  from  the  recently  publifhed  and  in- 
terefting  book  of  Mr.  Robert  Cowtan^  entitled^  'Memories  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.*    London,  1872.     8vo. 

'  For  the  nucleus  of  the  colledtion  of  prints  and  drawings  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum  the  nation  is  indebted  in  the  firfl  place  to  the 
munificence  of  its  illuflrious  founder.  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Mr.  Richard 
Payne  Klnight,  and  the  Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode 
claim  alfo  fpecial  notice  as  donors  to  this  particular  department* 
The  collection  has  been  occafionally  enriched  by  fpecial  grants  of 
money  from  Parliament,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  **  Sheepfhanks," 
and  "  Cunningham  "  collections,  and  alio  the  **  Lawrence  "  drawings, 
purchafed  at  the  fale  of  the  Woodbum  collection.  Thefe,  with  the 
addition  of  an  annual  grant  of  public  money,  have  enabled  the  fuc- 
ceflive  cuflodians  to  form  an  aflemblage  of  the  choicefl  works  of  art 
which  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  fully  competent  to  judge  is 
fuperior  to  any  other  colleClion  of  all  the  early  fchools  as  well  as  fbme 
of  the  modem  that  are  to  be  found  at  home  or  abroad.*  '  The  Print- 
room  is  rich  in  drawings  of  the  Italian  fchool  by  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Correggio,  and  fpecimens  of  the  earlier  great  artifb,  particularly 
thofe  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  lUuflrations  of  the  invention  of  engraving  on 
metal  and  the  earlier  examples  from  the  printing-prefs  are  numerous. 
There  are  fome  fine  examples  by  the  Italian  workers  in  nif/U,  confifl- 
ing  of  engraved  filver  plates,  fulphur  calls  before  paper  was  ufed  as  well 
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as  the  impreffions  on  paper  from  niello  work.  The  colle^on  ofniiUi 
and  fulphur  cafts  in  the  Print  room  is  well  known  to  be  the  fineft  in 
the  world.  The  prints  of  the  early  Florentine  and  other  fchools^ 
1460*1500,  are  numerous.  The  collefUon  compriies  nearly  a  com- 
plete (eries  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi^  his  fcholars,  and  followers. 
The  etchings  of  the  School  of  Carracci  are  {o  fine  that  all  the  con- 
tinental collections  combined  would  not  equal  that  in  the  Mufeum. 
Modern  works  of  this  fchool  are  well  repreiented. 

'  The  German  (chool  comprifes  in  drawings  a  fine  feries  by  Hans 
Holbein,  Albert  Diirer,  Peter  Vifcher,  Griinn,  Burgkmair,  Altdorfer 
and  Rottenhamer.  The  prints  include  an  almoft  unique  collection  of 
(pecimens  on  copper  and  wood  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Bocholt, 
Martin  Schongauer,  Albert  DUrer,  and  hb  immediate  followers,  fiich 
as  the  Behams,  Altdorfer,  and  Aldegrever,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection 
of  modem  prints  and  etchings. 

'  The  Dutch  and  Flemiih  fchools  in  drawings  are  reprefented  by 
a  large  collection  of  upwards  of  thirty  cafes,  confining  of  fpecimcns  by 
the  beft  maftert,  Rembrandt,  Oftade,  Backhuizen,  Van  de  Vdde,  Berg- 
hem,  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp ;  while  the  prints  of  this  fchool  compriie  a 
fine  collection  of  the  works  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden  and  the  Brothers 
Wierix.  The  collection  of  etchings  of  this  fchool  in  the  Muieom  is 
the  largeft  that  was  ever  fi^rmed. 

'  The  drawings  repreiendng  the  French  ichool  compriie  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  (ketches  by  Claude,  while  the  prints  and  etchings  of 
this  fchool  contain  a  fine  feries  by  Jacques  Callot ;  the  etchings  by 
Claude  are  particularly  fine.  The  mufeum  is  not  rich  in  early  French 
prints,  but  the  prefent  Keeper  is  endeavouring  to  fiipply  this  deficiency. 
The  Print  room  is,  however,  y^ry  complete  in  modem  French  prints, 
and  in  what  are  flyled  *'  painter's  etchings." 

*  The  Spanifh  collection  is  good,  but  not  very  eztenfive.  It  con- 
tains, however,  fbme  beautiful  examples  of  Velafquez  and  Murillo. 
The  prints  and  etchings  of  this  fchool  are  improving  under  the  pre- 
fent Keeper.  The  collection  already  compriies  a  good  feries  of  the 
etchings  of  Francefco  Goya. 

'  The  collections  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  Englifh  engravers. 
Sir  R.  Strange,  William  WooUett,  and  William  Sharp,  are  extra- 
ordinarily fine  and  probably  complete.  The  fame  may  alfo  be 
affirmed  of  the  Hogarths.  The  collection  of  prints  after  the  Englifh 
mailers  is  now  tolerably  good,  and  is  being  annually  increaied  by 
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thou£inds.  The  Englifh  etchings  are  very  numerous  and  interefting. 
The  (atirical  portion  of  this  important  fchool  is  as  near  perfe£tion 
as  poffible^  as  will  be  feen  hj  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  that 
fe6tion  of  the  national  coUedUon  now  in  courie  of  publication.  I 
(hould  not  omit  to  mention  in  {peaking  of  the  Englifh  fchool  that 
the  Print  room  contains  a  very  interefting  coUedUon  of  playing  cards 
from  their  firft  invention ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  ieries  of  prints  illus- 
trating foreign  hiftory  arranged  chronologically  b  particularly  rich. 

*  I  have  before  obierved  that  the  Print  room  has  been  enriched 
from  time  to  time  by  large  purchaies  of  valuable  coUedtions,  and  I 
ihould  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  have  been  fome  truly  noble  and 
munificent  bequefts  to  this  department.  Among  the  more  important 
additions  acquired  by  purchafe  may  be  named  a  fulphur  of  the  cele- 
brated Pax^  by  Mafb  Finiguerra,  of  the  AfTumption  of  the  Viigin,  of 
the  date  of  1452,  purchafed  in  1835  ^^^  ^^^  hundred  and  feventy 
guineas.  In  1836  the  department  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  pur- 
chafe of  the  Sheepfhanks  colledlion  of  Dutch  etchings  for  the  fum  of 
5000/.  This  was  fix)ken  of  by  Mr.  Jofi  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  fame  year  as  more  perfefl 
than  any  fimilar  colledion  either  at  Vienna,  or  at  Paris,  or  at  Amfter- 
dam.  The  entire  colledtion  embraces  almoft  a  thoufand  engravings 
and  drawings  bound  in  thirty-two  volumes.  In  the  early  years  of 
this  department  the  fum  annually  apportioned  to  purchafes  was  very 
fmall  and  totally  inadequate.  Before  the  felefl  committee  of  inquiry  in 
i835'-6,  the  annual  grant  to  the  Print  room  only  amounted  to  about 
250/.,  this,  however,  has  been  confiderably  increafed,  fometimes  to 
I2CX)/.  or  1500/.,  and  occafionally  to  2000/.  Special  grants,  as  I 
have  before  obfer\ed,  have  been  made  for  the  acquifidon  of  extra- 
ordinary colledtions,  fuch,  for  example,  as  that  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sheepfhanks  .  .  .  There  is  alfb  in  the  Print  room  a  copy  of 
Pennant's  '  Hiftory  of  London,'  illuftrated  with  prints  and  drawings 
in  fourteen  volumes,  folio,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cole,  at  a  coft  of 
7000/.,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  Mnfeum  .  .  .  The  moft  valuable  be- 
queft  in  this  department  that  has  been  made  fince  that  of  Mr.  Crache- 
rode,  is  the  munificent  one  recently  added  of  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade. 
This  almoft  unrivalled  colledlion  is  probably  worth  little  lefs  than 
20,000/.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1 869  in  the 
following  terms,  **  No  acquifidon  of  the  kind  approaches  it  in  rare 
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and  choice  fpccimens  of  etchings  and  engravings  wherein  nearly  every 
artift  of  difUndUon  is  reprefented. 

*  Of  etchings  the  Mufeiim  coUedUon  can  boaft  of  pofleiling  (bme 
of  the  fined  in  the  world.  I  muft  be  allowed  to  mention  two  by 
way  of  fpccimens.  One  of  the/e  choice  fpecimens  is,  -Rembrandt's 
Chrift  Healing  the  SicE,  which  is  the  fineft  of  all  his  etchings,  and 
known  among  art  ftudents  as  ''  the  Hundred  Guilder  Piece."  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  moft  elaborate  piece  of  pure  etching  work  that  has 
ever  been  produced  by  human  hands.  Two  copies  of  this  precious 
and  almoft  pricele(s  work  of  art  in  what  is  termed  the  "  firft  fbite  *' 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Mufeum  colledtion,  both  of  which  were  bequefts 
included  in  the  Soane  and  Cracherode  colledlion?.  Only  eighteen 
im[M^fIions  in  the  fined  fbte  are  known  to  ezifl.  The  other  etching 
by  the  fame  great  mailer  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Ephraim  Bonus^ 
an  eminent  phyfician  of  Amflerdam.  It  is  in  what  is  called  the  ''firft 
(late  "  with  the  black  ring,  in  the  fined  poffible  condition,  only  three 
other  copies  being  known  to  ezift.'      (Op.  cit.  p.  394.) 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  '  Athenaeum  *  of  July  5,  1873,  for 
the  lad  report  concerning  additions  to  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 


B. 

We  learn  from  the  *  Athenaeum*  of  March  29,  1873,  that 
'  Mr.  William  Smith  has  nearly  completed  the  arrangement  of  the 
Douce  CoUedlion  at  Oxford,  of  prints  by  early  German  and  Italian 
engravers,  and  has  lately  put  into  proper  order  the  works  of  Albert 
Diirer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden.  Although  the  collection  is  by  no 
means  complete,  yet  there  are  many  fine  impreffions,  and  an  admirable 
feries  of  woodcuts  by  Diirer,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
Among  the  Italian  are  a  few  fine  nie//i,  fome  capital  fpecimens  by 
Baldini  and  his  contemporaries,  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  Z,  Andrea,  B.  Mantegna,  and  others,  with  fine 
impreifions  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Palm-tree,  St  Cecilia  and  the 
Climbers,  by  Marc  Antonio.  We  are  happy  to  flate  that  many  of 
the  mod  interefUng  prints  in  the  collection  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
long  gallery  at  the  Randolph  Mufeum.     Mr.  Smith  is  at  prefent  arrang- 
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ing  the  works  of  the  Hopiers^  J.  Amman,  De  Bry,  and  others,  as  well 
as  twelve  remarkable  and  probably  unique  fpecimens  of  the  fingular 
maniere  crihiee  ftyle  from  which  photographs  have  been  taken  for  the 
Britilh  Mufeum  Print-Room.' 


c. 

When  alluding  to  early  initial  letters,  *  Books  of  Hours/  prints  by 
Verard,  &c.,  the  terms  *  Polytypage/  *  Cliche/  and  *  Clichage/  have 
been  frequently  ufed.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  the  following 
extradl  from  the  article '  Printing  *  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica/  in  reference  to  thefe  rather  uncommon  words  to  the 
Englifh  reader, — *  Many  confiderable  improvements  in  ftereotyping  are 
to  be  afcribed  to  French  artifts,  but  ftereotyping  has  never  been  a 
favourite  with  them,  and  they* have  rather  exerted  their  inventive 
talents  in  a  feries  of  experiments  which  may  be  clafTed  under  the 
general  term  o£  polytypage.  In  1780  Hoffman,  a  German  rcfiding  in 
France,  not  fatisfied  with  his  fucceis  in  ftereotyping,  made  many 
ingenious  experiments  in  polytypage.  Whilft  he  was  thus  engaged,  a 
pradUcal  printer,  named  Caiez,  difcovered  a  method  which  Hoffinann 
afterwards  puriiied.  The  page,  after  being  compreiled  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  was  attached  with  the  hct  downwards  to  the  under  fide  of  a 
heavy  block  of  wood,  fiifpended  from  a  long  beam.  Immediately 
under  the  page  was  an  anvil,  whereon  was  a  tray  of  oiled-paper,  into 
which  the  workmen  poured  a  portion  of  type-metal,  attentively  watch- 
ing the  cooling.  When  the  metal  was  on  the  point  of  fetdng,  the 
page,  block,  and  beam,  were  brought  down  with  a  very  finart  blow, 
forcing  the  face  of  the  type  into  the  ietting  metal,  and  producing  a 
very  fharp  matrix;  which  again  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
type  upon  the  block,  was  flruck  in  a  fimilar  manner  upon  the  fufed 
metal,  and  thus  produced  a  perfe^l  and  excellent  polytype  plate.  This 
having  been  properly  drefled  at  the  edges  and  back,  was  affixed  to  the 
ufual  wooden  raifer  and  made  type  height,  and  might  be  printed 
feparately,  or  in  conjundiion  with  movable  type.  Several  cafb  might 
be  made  from  the  fame  mould.  This  proccfs  was  de£gnated  cliche. 
....  Polytyping,  as  now  pradUied  in  England,  is  confined  to  the 
produdlion  of  cafts  from  metal  plates  in  intaglio  and  from  woodcuts. 
Inftead  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  employed  by  Carez,  a  fly-prefs  i% 
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uied ;  the  woodcut  is  fixed  upon  what  may  be  called  the  **  platren,'* 
and  a  tray,  containing  (emi-flaid  metal,  is  placed  apon  the  table  of  the 
prefs,  immediately  under  the  cut  to  be  matriced.  By  a  flow  motion 
the  cut  is  impreiled  into  the  metal,  and  an  intaglio  matrix  is  pro- 
duced. The  matrix  is  then  attached  to  a  drop  ftamp  to  perform 
the  cliche  proceJs,  and  by  the  rapid  delcent  of  the  ftamp,  with 
the  matrix  attached,  into  a  tray  of  molten  metal  a  polytype  in  relief 
is  obtained.* 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  clichh  at  the  beginning  of  the  (ixteenth 
century,  fee  PafTavant,  vol.  1.  p.  163  ;  vol.  ill.  p.  447 ;  Nagler,  vol.  iii. 
p.  465. 

D. 

In  an  obituary  notice  in  the  'Athenaeum'  (May  31, 1873)  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Lupton,  a  well-known  mezzotinto  engraver,  the 
following  remarks  occur, — '  It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Lupton  was  diftin- 
guiflied,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  the  fuccefsful  invention 
which  has  given  an  entirely  new  charader  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
....  On  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  Mr.  Lupton  commenced  on 
his  own  account  as  an  engraver  of  portraits.  Copper  was  then  the 
only  material  in  vogue ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  fufficient 
number  of  impreflions  from  a  plate  of  that  metal,  to  make  his  work 
profitable,  he,  it  is  ftated,  made  feveral  attempts  on  metals  and  alloys 
which  promifed  to  be  more  durable.  He  tried  nickel-filver,  the 
Chinefe  alloy  called  tutenag,  and,  laHly,  fteel.  The  latter  he  finally 
fele£ted  as  his  medium,  and  having  with  fome  difficulty  obtained  a 
plate  of  fiiitable  temper,  engraved  on  it  Clint's  portrait  of  Munden  the 
Comedian.  The  refiilt  was  eminently  happy.  This  plate  yielded  ten 
times  the  number  of  impreflions  that  it  would  have  been  poflible  to 

obtain  from  one  of  the  ordinary  material We  may  add  that 

he  received,  1822,  the  Ifls  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  merit  and  value  of  his  application  of  fbft  fteel 
to  the  procefs  of  mezzotint  engraving.' 

Notice  is  made  at  page  97  of  a  mezzotinto  plate  which  mea- 
fured  three  feet  in  length.  An  impreflion  from  a  plate  rather  more 
than  three  feet  fix  inches  long  was  recently  fliown  to  the  author  by 
Mr.  Heufliher,  junior.  It  was  a  portrait  of  a  German  potentate 
engraved  by  Chriflopher  Hcis. 
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E. 

Allufion  has  been  made  at  page  198  to  the  Roxburgh '  Decameron' 
as  the  book  for  which  the  higheft  price  (2260/.)  had  been  paid  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  famous  Valdarfer  '  Boccaccio '  ceded  its  pofi- 
tion  in  June  1873.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  Perkins'  Library  3400/.  was 
given  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  for  a  copy  on  veUum  of  the  *  Biblia  Sacra 
Latina/  the  firft  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  firft  book 
executed  with  metal  type  by  Gutenberg  and  Full,  circa  1450-55. 
'  Only  five  copies  on  vellum  are  known,  the  preient  being  the  fineft, 
whether  for  amplitude  of  mai^  or  purity  of  vellum,  it  being  as  clean 
as  on  the  day  it  ilTued  from  the  prefs.'  We  believe  that  this  fplendid 
example  of  early  typography  is  not  to  leave  England,  but  will  adorn 
one  of  the  chief  colledions  this  country  poilefles. 

A  copy  of  the  '  Biblia  Sacra,'  printed  on  paper,  was  ibid  the  fame 
day  (June  6,  1873)  ^i"  2690/.  to  Mr.  Quaritch. 

We  may  recall  to  mind  that  this  edition  of  the  Scriptures  is 
generally  known  as  the  '  Mazarin  Bible,'  from  the  difcovery  of  the  firfl 
recognised  copy  in  the  Library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 


F. 

A  knowledge  of  the  following  memoirs  was  not  pofTefTed  by  the 
author  until  too  late  to  make  u(e  of  in  the  body  of  the  work  :-^ 

Planetarium  Allbmand,  Calbnorier  db  Jean  oe  GMimoBN. 
^/V/if 'Le  Bibliophile  illufb^,  Londres,'  for  May  15,  1862,  p.  145. 
Has  reference  to  page  177,  ante.  See  likewiie  the  *  Bibliophile,' 
June  15,  1862,  p.  175,  in  connexion  with  the  above,  and  with  the 
Kalendar  of  1465  alluded  to  pp.  50,  429  ante. 

The  eariieft  impreffioM  known  of  the  Kalendar  of  I.  de  Gamondia  are  now 
foppoled  Co  date  from  1460  to  1480.  Weigel  (ays  from  1470  to  1480,  and 
that  tlie  original  block  was  cot  at  Ulm. 

hR  Calbndrier  Francais  db  1458.  '  Le  Bibliophile'  for  July  i, 
1863,  p.  79.     Has  reference  to  page  252,  ante. 

HoROLOGiu  DBUondis.  Illuflr^  de  Gravures  interraiiles  fur  Metal. 
'  Le  Bibliophile '  for  June  1 5,  1862,  p.  168.  Has  reference  to  pp.  75, 
402. 

Un  Faux  Xylographique.  *Le  Bibliophile'  for  May  i,  1863, 
Has  reference  to  p.  522. 
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1418.  Had  Paflavant  lived  to  have  carried  the  entire  work  through 
the  prefs,  many  of  the  errors  which  now  disfigure  the  latter  volumes  would 
not  ezift.  As  it  is,  whether  as  an  addition  to  Bartfch,  or  in  refpc^l  of  its 
various  introductions  to  the  diflFerent  branches  of  engraving,  the  work  of 
Paflavant  could  be  ill  difpenfed  with. 
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Agnen  Hieron.  324 

Agoftino  Veneziano,  463* 

Aboliab,  i 

Aldegrever,  69,  312 

Aldai,»59,45i 

Allegri  Ant.  (d«  Correggio),  135 

Altdorier,237,sSi,  312 

Altobello  del  Melloni,  449 

Alvin,  189,  187,  325,  419 

Amman,  159  63,  248 

Andrea  Zoan,  260,  441 

Andreani  Andrea,  99,  100,  276 

Angelico  Fra,  259 

Anigariut,  183 

Antoine  de  Worms,  281 

Antonio  da  Trento,  274 

Arcioni  Danielo,  420 

Aretino,  453,  456,  462 

Ariftagoras,  2 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  346 

Afpland,  257 

Aipruck,  Franz,  485 

Aflen,  Walther  Tan,  28  f 

Audran,  345 

Au/ie(s,  Baron,  77 

Backhuizen,  L.  503 

Baillie,  Captain,  370 

Baldini,  Baccio,  50,  51,  426 

Baldinocci,  414,  426 

Baldung,  Hans  (Griin)  69,  236,  270 

Bamler,  83 

Bandinelli,  453 

Barbary,  Jacob  di,  298 

Barberino,  G.  di,  298 

Barlaccbi,  518 

Barras,  503 

Barriere  Dominique,  386 

Bartolozzi,  F.  337 

BartTch,  Adam  Ton,  177 

Beatrizet,  Nicol,  474 

Beccafiimi,  260,  266,  276 


Becker,  22,  23 

Becket,  499 

Bega,  378 

Beham,  Barthel,  313,  467 

Beham,  Hans  S.  236,  313 

Bebam,  Paul,  288,  392 

Bella,  Stefino  della,  480 

Bellavia,  479 

Berchem,  CI.  Pet.  120,  380 

Berjeau,  14,  38,  61,  102,  188,  191,  194, 

261 
Bernard,  Solomon,  253 
Bettini,  52 
Binck,  314 
Blake,  W.  217 
Blanc,  Charles  M.  266,  283,  352,  360, 

361,  365,  384,  490 
Bloemart,  101,  331 
Blooteling,  496 
Bocholt,  Franz  von,  297 
Boehmer,  9 
Bogaerde,  186,  189 
Bohn,  244 
BoiHier,  223 
Bol,  Ferd.  374 

Boldrini,  83,  10 1,  250,  262,  273 
Bologna,  Giovan  di,  277 
Bolfwert,  Boetius,  331 
Bolfwett,  Scheltius,  331 
Bonalbne,  468 
Borduge,  415 
Bofcb,  Hieron,  324 
Both,  Andries,  153,  386 
Both,  Johann,  153,  386 
Botticelli,  Aleflandro,  52,  288,  426,  428 
Bootell,  II 
Boayi,503 
Boydcli,  371 

Boyle,  Cavendiih,  160,  194 
Bradihaw,  254 
Brandt,  60 
Breitkopf,  18,  53 
Brentano,  169 


The  larger  numerals  refer  to  the  fyftematic  portion  of  the  work. 
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Brefciay  Gio.  Antonio  da,  443 

Breicia,  Oio.  Maria  da,  443 

Brill,  Paul,  153 

Brofamcr,  70,  232 

Brou  de,  167,  173,  175.  177 

Browne,  Aleiander,  500 

Bruggen,  Jan  Tan  der,  503 

Bruyne  de,  400 

Bryan,  450 

BaclcTick,  52 

Buonincontro,  da  Reg^o,  411 

Burbnre,  Leon  de,  1 66 

Burgkmair,  69,  95,  100,  229,  267,  268 

Bye,  M.  de,  382 

Callot,  1 18,  337 

Calvi,  451 

Camefena,  165 

Campagnob,  D.  260,  448 

Campagnola,  O.  90,  91,  445,  447 

Canale,  Canaletto,  480 

Cantag^lina,  339 

Cantarini,  479 

Caradofla,  420 

Caraglio,  466 

Carpenter,  335,  450 

Carpi,  Ugo  da,  99,  100,  872 

Carracci,  Agoftino,  474 

Carracci,  Annibale,  95,  479 

Carracci,  LudoTico,  474 

Cartaro,  M.  474 

Caftiglione,  480 

Caxton,  80,  254 

Cellini,  416 

Champagne,  P.  de,  341 

Charles  I.  King,  257 

Chatto,  2,  16,  18,  23,  63,  65,  70,  loi, 

149,  174,  182,  186,  191,  247,  248 
Chelidonius,  219,  220 
Chelfum,  491 
Chodowiecki,  122 
Chriegher,  281 
Claflen,  A.  124 
Claude  GellM,  152,382 
Clauflln,  119,  362 
Clement,  114 
Cole,  Henry,  73,  223 
Cole,  Sir  R.  499 
Cooper,  E.  $00 
Corbut,  346 
Coriolano,  B.  278 
Correggio,  135 
Cort,  3*4,  474 
Coufin,  Jean,  336 
Cowtan,  509.    Appendix  A. 
Cracherode,  478.     Appendix  A. 
Cranach,  Local,  233,  268 
Crayer,  Ga(parde,  281 


Crive'li,  170 

Cumberland,'  14,    146,  211,   271,  435* 

4j8f4S4.47«»5«9 
Cunmgbam,  Dr.  81 

Cunningham,  Peter,  117 

Cnnio,  13»44 

Dadi,  Dado,  467 

D*AnkerTille,  M.  4 

De  Hooghe,  113,  121 

Dei  Matteo,  41 3 

Delaborde,  Leon,  37,  72,  129,  398,  399, 

484,  490 
Delaborde,  Henri,  21,  33,  399^  424,  426, 

43o>  433 
De  Laulne,  91,  336,  337 

Delaram,  Fr.  346 

Deleutre,  6 

Dente  Marco  (da  Ravenna),  464,  465 

Dericbau,  Graf  Ton,  22,  23,  232 

Defcampt,  84 

DcTcnter,  336 

Diamond,  Dr.  491 

Dibdin,  Dr.  80,  157,  162,  169,  431 

Dickinfon,  346 

Didot,  F.  6,  42,  60,  71,  10 1,  205,  213 

Die,  Mafter  of,  467 

Dieneeker,  Jobft,  69,  70,  100,  234,  267 

Doppelmayer,  232 

Dorigny,  346 

D*Orville,  73 

Douce,  223,  242,  244.    Appendix  B. 

Drevet,  344 

Droclchout,  346 

Ducange,  24 

Duchefne,  416 

Dttghet,  Gafpar  (Pouffin) 

Du  Jardin,  ICarel,  380 

Du  Mortier,  187 

Dupleffis,  53,  253,  261,  289,  296,  299, 

3"5»  340,  343»  373»  393»  40»»  435» 

460,  477»  486 
Dupre,  85 
Durer,  Albrecht,  39,  40,  209,  268,  300, 

351,  416,  459,  460 
Du(art,  Cornelius,  378,  503 
DuTet,  Jean,  334 
Dyck,  Antoni  Tan,  372 

Earlom,  346 

Eaftlake,  3,  02 

EdeUnck,  Ger.  343 

Edward  IV.,  182 

Elixabeth,  Queen,  346 

Ellis,  F.  S.  105,  406.     Appendix  £. 

Elflieimer,  332 

Elftracke,  346 

Eltx,  Von,  494 
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Even,  Van,  166 
ETclyn,  493,  497 
ETcrdingeii,  389,  503 
Eyck,  Van,  5a 

Faber,  346 
Fairfax,  Sir  T.  257 
Fairholt,  145 
Faithome,  346,  348 
■  Junior,  &00 
Falkeftein,  37 

Fantnzsi,  A.  274,  175,  336 
Filipepi,  AldTandro,  426 
Rniguerra,  48,  49,  413,  415,  4*7 
Fiorillo,  16 
Fiiher,  ftio 
Fogolino,  445 
Fiancia  (Raibolini),  450 

Jacopo,45i 

Franco,  474 

Frensei,  303 

Frowin,  9 

FUrftenberg,  T.  C.  tod,  485,  494 

Fuft,  148 

OaUe,  Ph.  316 

Galichon,  21,  78,  30%,  304 

Gamundia,  de,  177.     Appendix  F. 

Gcllee-Claude,  ▼.  Claude 

Geminiea,  346 

Gerfon,  34,  35 

Ghcrardo,  434 

Gheyn,  J.  330 

Ghifi,  Adamo,  471 

Ghifi,  Diana,  471 

Ghifi,  Giorpo,  472 

Ghifi,  Giovan.  469 

Gilpin,  118,  382,454 

Glockenton,  297 

Gole,  497 

Goltzint,  Hendfik,   84,    lOO,  124,  270, 

328 
Goudt,  Coont  de,  332 
Cough,  5A 
GraflF,  Urie,  70,  281 
Grant,  257 
Grares,  116 

Greche,  D.  dalla,  59,  448 
GreflF,  Hieron,  2i8 
Gregory  XII.,  37 
Green,  J.  H.  340 
Green,  Valentine^  346 
Grun  (See  Baldung) 
Grignion,  346 
Gringonnenr,  18 
Griininger,  78 


Gutenberg,  67,  189 
Gtttennann,  167 

Hahn,  Ulrich,  45 

Haid,  97 

Hameel,  Alaert  du,  324 

Hamerton,  89,  94,  115,  *">»  ^S7»  339» 

347t  3^7.  37»,  379»  3«4»  5" 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.  4 
Harris,  509 
Harsen,  91,  92,  187 
Hafpel,  Jcrg,  178 
Haa«,77 

Hatiph,  Abd  r,  53 

Haufmann,  72,  167,  217,  219,  227,  305 
HeatOD,Mra.  72,211 
Heinecken,  40,  156 
Hefner,  40 

Heller,  10,71,  183,  310 
Heniy  VU.  54 
Herdegen,  1 5 

Hernando  da  Acuna,  264 

HeiTela,  39,  192 

Heuflher,  97.     Appendix,  $46 

Hillier,  520 

Hobbema,  121 

Hodgkin,  142 

Hogarth,  345 

Hogenberg,  346 

Holbdn,  Hans,  72,  75,  153,  238,  281 

Hollar,  122,  245,  332,  346 

Holt,  H.  F.  39,  40,  46,  159,  193,  196, 
308 

Holtrop,  37 

Hondius,  138,  338 

Honorius,  Pope,  13 

Hopfer,  Daniel,  317 

Hopfer,  Jerome,  317 

Hopfer,  Lambert,  138,317 

Hoobraken,  503 

Hottfton,  346,  493 

Humphrers,  Noel,  15,  31,  66,  82,  85, 
162,164,  196,254,436 

Hymans,  392,  395,  398,  400,  407 


\  ackfon,  79,  81,  165,  191 
[anfen,  54,171 
^  ardin,  Karel  du,  380 
'  ean,  le  Robert,  191,  192 
;  egher,  250,  271 

erome,  mafteri  69 
'  ohann,  of  Frankrart,  28 1 
]  ohannes  Ton  K.91n,  297 

ombert^  480 
] ofi,  20, 223 
[  nnius,  Hadrian,  1 89 

Keiferiberif,  269 
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Keller,  14 

Kempn,  Thomas  a,  35 

Killiau,  97 

Kiaproth,  8 

Kneller,  Sir  G.  501,  503 

KLoberger,  106,  S07 

Kolloff,  80,  277,  441 

Koppmayer,  119 

Kofter,  189 

Krifmer,  161,  169,  i8i»  183 

Krug,  L.  138 

Lacroix,  19,  167,  174,  425 

Laer,  P.  de,  38a 

Lafreri,  Aiiton>  518 

LaireiTe,  Gerfa.  de,  503 

Lanzj,  437 

Langloit,  85 

Laulne,  £.  de,  336 

LcClerc,  118 

Lcderer,  278 

Lens,  503 

Leodebodc,  412 

Lconart,  485 

Lejden,  Lukas  van,  246,  320 

Liebenau,  9 

Liefirink,  327 

Linde,  Van  der,  38  * 

Link,  363 

Dppi  Fra  Filippo,  134,  438 

Lippi  Filippino,  435 

Livens,  281,  374 

Lodel,  269 

Longperier,  78 

Lorch,  281 

Loffi,  454 

Luger,  24 

Lupton,  Appendix  D. 

Lutmai  91 

Lutherau,  177,  199 

Lutterel,  499 

Lutzelburgcr,  69,  70,  75,  240,  244 

Lydgate,  254 

MacArdell,  346 

Maberly,    116,   122,    124.     343,     371, 

537 
Macray,  123 

Maitre  aux  bourdoni  crdfes,  le,  269 
Mair,  Nidi.  Alex.  297 
Malafpina,449 
Mander  Van,  68 
Mantegna  Andrea,  266, 438 
Mantuano,  Mantuana,  469,  47 1 
Marc  Antonio.     See  Raimondi. 
Marco  Polo,  8,  16 
Mariette,  83,  lOi,  520 
Maflbn,  A.  344 


Matter  0/1446,  50,  140,287 

1451,50^87 

I4S7.  5I1  287 

1458,  51,  288 

146 19  52, 290 

1464  (Banderoles),   51,  52,  139, 


289 


290 


1466,  52,  140,  290 
1480,  140,  293 
of  the  Anchor,  139 
'Banderoles,*  139,  289 
*  Game  of  Cards,*  140, 297 
'Cadaceos,*  139,  281,  298 
Crab,  139,  324 
Die,  139,  152,  3«4»467 
Feathered  Fleih,  289 

iohann  v.  Koln,  297 
foufe  or  Rat-trap,  139,  449 
Unicom,  334 

V-(»45U>S'»"5.>44 

£.  202 

8.  ST.  292 

Gothic  letten  S.  SK.  21,  52, 


140, 


(Ci  with  the  *  houblon*),  317 

Letter  S.  324 

I.  M.  69 

H.  H.  70 

I.  F.  77 

Mafters,  '  Anonymous,'  140,  474 

— ^—  the  Little,  311,  418 

Matfys,  Corn.  324 

Matham,  329 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  and  Triumph  of,  60, 

68,69,74,231 

Maxzola,  Maxzuoli,  476 

Mearmann,  64 

Meaume,  340 

Meckenen,  Ifrahel  Van,  296 

Medicis,  Maria  di,  262 

Meldolla,  And.  476,  477 

MelUn,  C.340 

Melloni,  Altobello  dei,  449 

Merian,  346 

Meyrick,  Sir  Sam.  182 

Michiels,  170 

MUnit,  Bemhardinus,  404 

Moceto,  444 

.Modena,  Nicoletto  da,  442 

Monnoyer,  503 

Montagna,  Benedetto,  259, 446 

■  Bartolomeo,446 

Montaglion,  245 

Montfaucon,  41,  54 

Moor,  Karel  de,  503 

Morin,  340 

Murr,  Von,  169,  181 

Muil,  Agoftino  di,  261,  463 
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Mufi,  Lorenzo  di,  465 
Gialio  diy  465 

Kadat,  449 

Nagler,  486, 498 

Nanteuil,  342 

Nanto,  F.  de,  263 

Negker,  Joft  de  (Vide  Dieoeker) 

NiccoUni,  454 

Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  5  a 

NicoJetto  da  Modena,  441 

Nicolo  Giufep.  275 

Notary,  256 

Noter  de,  171 

Olmatz,  Wenzel  Von,  197,  350 
Ooftfanen,  28 1 
Orley,  Bernh.  Von,  467 
Oftade,  A.  Von,  375,  503 
Ottley,  165,   166,    167,   177,  113,  215, 
433.  457 

Paccioli,92,  261 

Palmer,  113,  361 

Papillon,  13,  16,  84 

Pannigiano,  273, 475 

PaOavant  (J.  D.),  14,  31.  45»  S^  69,  77, 

81,  103,  171,408,453 
Pafle  de,  331,346 
Paftis  de,  259 
Pacer,  431,461 
PelUgrino,  444 
Pentz,  152,315,460 
Peregrin!  (da  Cefena),  417,  420 
Pefarefe,  479 
Petit- Bernard,  253 
Petzold,  480 
Peudnger,  68, 69 
Pfiftcr,  36,  48,  193,  259 
Picart,  124,  345 
Pigoachet,  85 
Pilgrim  (Ul.),  269 
Pinkerton,  159 
Place,  346,  498 
Planche,  17,  20, 46, 182 
Pleydenwurfij  206 
Pliny,  7 

PoUajuolo,  Ant.  del,  433 

PoiUy,  345 

Polo,  Marco,  8,  16 

Pomeriut,  Henricus,  186, 188 

Pontius  P.  332 

Porta  Battifta,  449 

Potter,  Paul,  379 

Pouffin,  Gafpar  (Dughet),  135,  389 

Price,  113 

Primaticcio,  Fr.  336 

Pynibn,  256 


Qttintilian,  6 
Quiter,  503 

Raphael,  134, 218, 27*.  4S3»  457 

Rajbollni  (V.  Francia) 

Raimondi,  Marc  Antonio,  137,  220,  224 

261,452 
Ravenet,  346 

Ravenna  (Marco  Dente  da),  465 
Reid,  36,  405,  423,  457 
Reifienberg,  Baron,  171,  175 
Rembrandt,  81,  281,  355, 487 
Reni  Guido,  479 
Renouvier,  50,67,  80,  85,  161,  174,  189, 

287, 403 
Refcb,  70 
Rererdino,  474 
Ribera,  481 
Rigaud,  Hyacth.  342 
Robert-Dumeihil,  423 
Robert,  Jean  le,  191,  192 
Robetta,  L  435 

Romano,  G.453»  457 
R006,  J.  H.  381 

Rofex,  N.  (da  Modena),  442 

Roffi.Roflb,  336 

Rota,  474 

Rubent,  P.  P.  250,  271 

Rudolph,  Emperor,  307 

Ruelens,  166,  172,  174,  175,  177 

Ruifdael,  389 

Rumohr,  72,  134,  n?*  4'3 

Rupert,  Prince,  485,  487,  492 

Ryland,  345 

Sadeler^The,  330 

Saenredam,  J.  329 

Salamanca,  Antonio,  518 

Salvbri,  281 

Sandan,  61 

Sandrart,  68,  492 

ScarTello,  479 

Schaufelin,  68,  231 

Schedel,  H.  206 

Schiavone,  477 

Schmidt,  G.  F.  345 

ScboeflFer,  loi,  148 

Schon  Bartcl,  297 

Schon  £rrhard,28i 

Schongauer,  Martin,  49,  294 

Schonfperger,  231 

Schuchardt,  234, 235,  415 

Schwandner,  54 

Sclabonus,  474 

Scolari,  Giufep.  263,  276 

Scott,  W.  B.,48,  51, 95, 219,305, 351, 459 

Scultore,  Adamo,  471 

— —  Diana,  471 
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Scultore,  Giovan.  469 

Seftoy  Cefare  da,  335 

Sharp,  345 

Sherwin,  499 

Sicbem,  Ch.  Van,  249»  s$o 

Siegen  L.  ron  Secbten,  4S3, 492 

Silberard,  Dr.  14 

Singer,  iSyls 

Siranis,  the,  479 

Skeen,  19a 

Smith,  346, 501 

Solit,  Virgil,  247,  318 

Solomon,  Bernard,  144,  247 

Somer  Van,  I.  and  P.  495 

Soncinus,  78 

Sotheby,  80,168,507 

Sotzmann,  i'6o 

Spagnoletto,48i 

Spencer,  Earl,  59, 158 

Sporer,  Hana,  196 

Springinklee,  232 

Stabius,  68 

Stanley,  335 

Stecbin,  291 

Stepbanua,  336,  337 

Stern,  291 

Stimmer,  248 

Stoop,  381 

Storck  a  Milano,  516 

Stofs  Veitt,  297 

Strange,  SirR.  345 

Strutt,4,  53,  255,  290,  338,410 

Swanevelt,  H.  387 

SUyderboef,  331 

Symmacbus,  142 

Steurbout,  Dirk,  187 

Sutherland,  122 

Suavius,  L.  324 

Sweynheim,  52 

Taylor,  182 

Temanza,  46 

Tempcfta,  474,  503 

Teniers,  D.  379,  503 

Terburg,  113 

Terence,  60 

Thane,  517 

Theophilus,  396 

Thomas,  485 

Thoms,  161,  163 

Thurfton,  225 

TiflFcn,ii6 

Tintoretto,  134 

Tiry,L.  336 

Titian,  59,  83,  I35i  *S0»  *^* 

Tompfon,  499,  500 

Topic,  M.  333 

Trechfel,  240 


Trento,  Antonio  da,  274 
Turrecremata,  T.  de,  45, 25S 

Udine,  Martino  da,  444 
Ugo  da  Carpi,  99,  100,  272 
Ulricb,  163,  178 
Urban,  Pope,  161 

Vaart,  Vander,  501 
Vadagnino,  441 
VaiUant,  B.  and  T.  49s 

W.  495 

Valck,  497 
Valturius,  45,  259 
Van  der  Berge,  503 
^—  Bruggen,  503 
■  Linde,  192 

•  Weyden,  291 

VanDyck,  118,  I53»372 
Van  Meurs,  192 
Varro,  7 
Vaiari,  49 
VarafTorc,  260,  441 
Velde,A.  Vande,381 
Veldener,  188,  191,  19$ 
Veneziano,  Agcftino,  463 
Verard,4i,42,  43, 195 
Vcrkolje, J.  495 

Nich.  495 

Vcroccbio,  135 

Verona,  John  of,  45 

VerfchUnng,  503 

Verftolk,  363 

Vertue,  348 

Vefaljui,  346 

Vico,  Enea,  469 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  134,  135,  209,  335, 

449 
Viffcher,  331,  379,  380 
Vliet,  J.  G.  Van,  375 
Vorfterman,  331 
Voftre,  Simon,  42,  84,  86 
Vrint,  327 
Vuechtelin,  H.  269 

Waagen,43, 169,  288 
Walfch,Jacob,28i,298 
Walpole,  Sir  R.  122 

Waterloo,387,5i4 

Wechtelin,  J.  269 

Weigel,  25,  29,   104,   170,  181,    395, 

402 
Weigel,  Rudolph,  73,81 
Wcirottcr,  390 

Wcnxd,Von  Olmtlte,  297,350 
Wefcl,  Telman  von,  297 
Wcftcrhout,  488 
White,  G.  346,  502 
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Wierix,  J.  H.  and  A.  325, 496 
Wiiborn,  299 
Wilbraham,  430 
Williams,  499 
WlUbn,  360,  38a 
Witte,  L.  de,  244 
Wohlgemuth,  193,  206,  209 
Wol^ng  (Aarifabcr),  398,  421 
Wolfgang,  G.  Andr.  91 
Woltmann,  70,  217, 238, 243 
Woollett,  345 


Wonni,  Antoine  de,  281 
Woraum,  241,  243 
Wren,  Sir  Chriftopher,  487,  494 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  81,  256 

Zaeredam,  329 
Zani,  220,414 
Zafinger,  M.  297 
21eftermann,  25 

Zwott   (Melfter   Johann    Ton    Koln  aus 
ZwoUe,  le  maitre  a  la  lUTette),  49,  297 
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ADAM   and   Eve  (M.   Antonio,  Diirer, 

RembrandO,  459 
AddreflVs,  507 
Advice  to  ftudent,  to6 
Alexander,  deeds  of,  13 
Alphabet,  Dance  of  Death,  239, 140, 145 

figured,  188 

Anatomie,  Geminies,  346 
Angelic  Salutation,  early,  169 
Apocalypfe,  block-book,  183 

Dttrer'a,  72, 112, 215, 216,  228 

Archarologia,  5  c 
An  Memorandi,  183 

Moriendi,  184 

Art,  Chriftian,  149,  150 

Art,  r,  au  Morier,  252 

Athenaeum,  114,  172,  192,544,  546 

Banderoles,  6f,  139 

Bavaria,  artifts  of,  237 

Belial,  83,  252 

Berceau,  96,  496 

Bernardin,  Saint,  396 

Bible,  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  239,  256 

•^-^  Figures,  Holbein,  72,  240 

•^-^  Mazarin,  391,  405,  Appendix  £. 

Biblia  Pauperum,  185,  196 

Bibliography,  548 

Bibliomane,  le,  41,  42 

Biting-in,93 

Black,  killing  the,  84 

Block-books,  38,  82,  183,  186,  188,  194, 

196,  201 
■  prices  of,  198,  547 

Block  colour,  99,  267 
Blocks,  original  and  ancient,  22,  59,  194, 

223 

nature  of,  60,  61 

Bodleian  Library,  12a,  183 
Bonus,  £.  portrait  of,  369 
Books,  ancient,  7 
Books-block  v.  Block  books. 


Books  of  Hours,  41,  84,  252,  333,  395 

'  of  Images,  205 

Bookworm,  264 

Bouvier,  le,  383,  386 

Brafles,  (epulchral,  10 

Breydenbach*s  Travels,  204,  205 

Bridget,  Saint,  197 

Briefmaler,  63,  181 

Brothers  of  G>mmon  Lot,  188 

BruiTels,  print  of  141 8,  12,  171 

Burin,  89 

Burnifher,  96 

Burr,  94,  357,  364 

Cabinet,  535 
Caefar,  Triumph  of,  266 
Camaieux,  102 
Caprarole,  Chrift  of,  95 
Cards,  Gringonneur,  18 

makers  of,  early,  19,  20 

pUying,  16,45 

lymbolical,  17 

Tarocchi,  17,  19,  431 

Tarot,  17 

Trappola,  18 

Venetian,  21,  444 

Cartes,  numerates,  17 

Cafts,  fulphur,  49,  412,  415 

Cafula,  27 

Catechifm,  Cranmer's,  239,  243 

Caxton's  Works,  80,  254 

Cecilia,  Saint,  116 

CheiTe,  Game  and  Playe  of  the,  80,  204, 

*54 
Chevalier,  Delibere,  le,  264 

Chiaro-fcuro  engraving,  98, 99,  265 

German,  268 

Italian,  272 


Mafters  of,  265 

Chrift  in  the  Prefs,  early  cut  of,  32,  68 
Chriftopher,    Saint,    of  1423,    12,    156, 
194,  199 
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Chronicle,  Nttrnberg,  104, 106 

Ciphcrsy  138,  141,  556 

Clair-ob(cur,  101 

Claffificadon  of  Maften,  131 

Clichage  and  Cliche,  5,  87,  Appendix  C 

Cloths,  mammy,  54 

— —  painted,  6 

Colour-printing,  102 

Coloured  prints,  41,  43,  180,  107,  003 

Common  Lot,  Brotherhood  of^  187,  189, 

28p 
Condition  of  prints,  504,  518 
Congrefs  of  Mllnfter,  113 
Cofmographical  gbfl*e,  81 
Cofinography,  Ptolemy*s,  204 
Coftome,  40,  41,  i8x 
Counterproof,  521 
Cradle,  96,  496 
Criftofres,  i6x,  163 
Crofi-hatching,  62,  205,  207 
Crucifixion,  Early,  28,  30,  105,  199 

■  Mazarin,  405 
^^-^  Roth(child,  406 
Cunios,  ftory  of,  1 3 
Cups,  Marfeillaife,  412 

Damp  and  duft,  536 
Dante,  430, 431,  432 
Death,  Dance  of,  63,  240,  253 
'  Alphabet,  239,  240,  245 

Decacordium,  78 

Decameron,  Roxburgh,  the,  198 ;  Appen- 
dix, £. 
Doctrinale,  early  Cambiai,  191,  192 
Dominos,  251 
Dominotien,  251 
Donatus,  39,  60 
Dotted  prints,  33,  391 
Douce  CoUe^ion,  Appendix  B. 
Drapery,  145 
Dry.point,  93 
Ducange,  Gloflary  of,  412 
Duraxxo,  coUe^on,  215,  352 
Dutch  School,  320 

Egyptian  engraving,  i,  4 

Emboitage,  100 

Encauftic  method,  3 

Englifli  fchool,  253,  333,  345 

Engraved  patera,  Jittda,  &c.,  1,2,  3,  4 

Engraving,  ancient  times,  i,  5 

■ •  Chiaro-fcuro,  98,  265 

-  Chinefe,  8 

Greek  and  Roman,  2,  7 

■  in  intaglio,  57,  89 
— ^-—  interrafile,  59,  396 
■  line,  89 
mesxotinto,  95 


Engraving,  netal,  5^  75,  79,  89 

■  *  manicre  cnblee,*  35,  93,  391 
modem,  257 

in  relief,  57,  75.  89 

various  kinds  of,  57,  89 

— —  fchools  Qt,  130 

Engravers,  Northern  (chools,  155,  320 

<"—  Southern,  258,  410 

Engraving,  wood,  59,  89 

Entkrift,  186 

EpiAole  e  Evangel!,  261 

Etchers,  Northern  (choolSy  350^  355 

■  Southern,  475 
Etching  proceis,  92 
Etchings,  Rembrandt*s,  363, 487 
Excudit,  518 

Exhibiting  prints,  536 

Fables,  Pfifter,  48,  193,  205 

Faciebat  and  fecit,  69 

Faaidous,  falfe  prints,  23,  124*  370,  419, 

424,  507,  508,  522 
Figures,  Bible,  Holbein,  72,  240 
Florentine  engravers,  426,  436 
Fond  Sale,  519 
Fontainebleau,  fchool  of,  336 
Formfchndder,  14,  63,  72,  163,  x8i 
French  fchool,  251,  333,  341 
Ffey,  Agnes,  310 
Fri^ion,  67 
Frotton,  65 

Gamundia,  Kalendar  of,  177,  Appendix  F. 
Garvagh,  Raphael,  113 
German  fchool,  144,  155,  283,  460 
Gold  and  filver,  printing  in,  234 
Golden  Legend,  81 
Goldfmith-engravers,  87 
Graver,  89,  94 
Ground,  93,  96,  496 
Grounds,  gaufre  and  crible,  403 
Guerino  dit  Mefchi,  print  of,  134 
Guildhall  Library,  342 
Gynseceum,  Amman's,  248 

Haarlem  Legend,  39,  191 

Hatching,  cro&,  39 

Helgen,  Helgtein,  20,  178,  197,  251 

Herbarium  Apulei,  78 

Hildeihcim,  413 

Hiftoria  Virginis,  185,  194 

Hiftoriarum    Icones    Vet.  Teft,   Holbein, 

240,  243 
Holbein's  cuts,  239 
Hortulus  Animar,  232 
Hortus  inclufus,  171 

Sanitatis,  204 

Hundred- Guilder  Print,  112, 114 
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HjrpneroCoinachia  PoCphilly  489 159, 446 

lUtuniiuidoiiy  43,  403 
Illaftnted  Library,  Bohn*i,  144 
— —  ncwfpaper,  early,  157 
ImitatJone  Chrifli,  dc,  34,  35 
Impreffiont,  negsiti?e,  407 
IncuiubttU,  %6,  %o3 
Indttlfence,  37»  %S5 
loitial  letten,  9,  85 

Ink,  64,  79f  >64.  437.  44^ 

IttlUn  School,  147,  %58, 410, 415,  Etchers 

of,  475 

Jerome,  St.,  Letten  of,  401 
Job,  Blake*t,  117 
Jubilees,  163 

Kalendar  of  1394-1413,  33 

of  1465,  50,419 

of  Gamundia,  177,  Appendix  F. 
— ^^—  Shepheard*8,  195, 156 
Kartenmacher,  19 
Kunft  Cyromantia,  186 

Larger  PaBion,  215, 118 
Laxarifts,  179 

Lazarus,  Raifing  of,  366,  374 
Laus  Virginis,  157 
Lavori  a  graffito,  411 
Legends  Sandl.  Henrici,  188 
Lift  of  Virgin,  115 
Little  Dog  (Rembrandt),  118 
Livres  d*Heuret,  84,  25a 
Lombardian  School,  438 
Lowering,  63,  10 1 

Malinet  Print,  172 
Maniire  Anglaife,  97,  489 
—  au  maillet,  337 
criblee,  35,  91,  391 

■  noire,  482 
— ^—  pointillee,  90 

Man's  Book  (Berchem),  120,  380 
Map,  441 
Margins,  511 
Marks,  138 

Mary,  J^^een  of  Heaven,  by  Mafter  ^, 
Z44 

■  Seven  Joys  of,  402 
MalTacre  of  Innocents  (Raimondi),  461 

■  (Pents),  461 

Mafters,  old,  did  they  cut  the  blocks  ?  68, 

213,  240 
Matin  de  la  Vierge,  402 
Meditationes,  Turrecremata  de,  258 
Melufina,  88,  252 
Mcrcurius  Civicus,  257 


Metals  u(ed  for  engraving  on,  95,   395, 

411,  440,  Appendix  D. 
Metallic  relief,  57>  75,  89,  441 
Metamorphoict,  Ovid*s,  4i8,  248 
Mesxodnto  engraving,  96,  482 
— ^—  Engravers,  482 
Miroir,  Lyons  de,  252 
Mirror  of  the  World,  8z,  254 
Mittiatori,  148 
Monochrome,  98 
Monograms,  138,  141,  556 
Monte  S.  di  Dio,  £1,  52,  430 
Morbidezxa,  08 
Mummy-cloth,  54 
Mufeum,  Britiih,  36,  82,  105,  201,  509, 

Appendix  A. 

Newfpaper,  hiftory  of,  257 
Niellatore  and  Niellatori,  412 
Niello  and  Nielli,  50,  52,  88,  410,  419 
Nigellum,  50, 411, 419 
Notes  and  Queries,  38,  95,  193 

Opus  interrafile,  396 

mallei,  337 

punAile,  396 

tripartitum  (Gerfon),  34,  35 

Paduan  ichool,  438,  444 

Paper,  15, 16,  53,  65,227,  343,  359,  507, 

Paper  marks,  162,  166,  227,  507,  515 
Paper  money,  early,  16 
PaMon,  larger  (Diirer)  215,  218 
— ^—  fmaller,  59,  215,  221 

(mall  copper,  305 

Paffions,    Munich  and   Weigel,   36,   37, 

402 
Pafte,  impreffions  in,  103 
Pax,  413,414,423 
Pharaoh  and  Hoft('nt'an),  59 
Pi^ures,  112 
Planets,  early  Italian,  429 
Plate-marks,  289,  364 
Plates,  filver,  18,  395,  411,  431 
Playing-cards,  16 
Plugging,  61 
Polytjpage,  Appendix  C. 
Pomeriom  Spirituale,  186 
Portfolio,  535 
Portraits,  122,  339,  369,  456,  462,  487, 

488,  499 
Portrait  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  346 
■  Amelia  Elixabeth,  483,  484,  492 

Prefs,  29,  30,  68,  162,  165,  440 
Printers'  ink,  16a,  164 
Printing,  142 
Print-cleaning.  518,  520,  525 
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Print-colledor,  iia 
Prints,  anonymoos,  140,  474 

amngement  of,  523,  533 

^-^—  chffification  of,  131,  535 
— — ^  coUedor*!  mark  on,  516,  510 
»-^—  condition  of,  504,  518 
i^—  conierradon  of,  513 

defieds  and  blemiflws  of,  517 

dotted,  33,  391 

i^— -  examination  of,  504 
— —  exhibiting,  536 

aaitious,  114,  370, 419,  424,  506, 

507,  508,  S»» 

■  fixing,  530 

■  inlaying,  51 1,  51a 

■  laid  down,  505,  516 
— —  mounting,  519,  547,  519 
— -^  in  pafte,  104 

prices  of,  \\%y  113, 115,  198, 204, 


360,  369,  376,  386, 409,  422, 433 
^—  pablidiers,  518 
—  parchafing,  504 

■ rare,  112 

repairing,  524 

—^  retouched  and  reworked,  514 

fixe  of,  59,  97,  Appendix  D. 

ftates,  124,  363 

yel?et  and  embroidery,  like,  103 


Procefl*es,  various,  of  engraving,  57 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  early  Italian  School, 

Proportione  Divina  de,  261 
Pfalter  of  1457,  149 
Pfyche,  hiftory  of,  468 

Regifter,  99, 279 

Rembrandt  pieces  in  dark  manner,  487 

Re  Militari  de  (Valturius),  259 

Rentr^  84, 99 

Reynier  le  Renard,  390 

Ripalda,  Raphael,  113 

Rocking'tool,  96 

Roman  School,  146,  452, 473 

Rubber,  65,440,  515 

Salamanca  nielli,  419,  423 
Sales  and  ialerooms,  126,  361 
Schatzbehalter,  204,  207 
Schools  of  engraving,  131,  143,  155,  208, 
258,265,283,  320,  333»4>Oi4a5.473. 

475 
Schrotblatter,  33<  391 
Scraper,  93 

Sculptura,  Evelyn's,  493 
Seals  and  ftamps,  9,  10 
Sebaftian,  Saint,  of  1437,  156,  177 
Senate,  Venetian,  45 
Shepheard's  Kalendar,  195,256 


Smiths,  gold  and  fitver,  87 

Solander,  527 

Song  of  Solomon,  171 

Soult,  Murillo,  113 

Spaniih  book  (Rembrandt),   120 

— —  School,  264, 

Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,  186, 189^ 

191, 192,  195 
Spirituale  Pomerium,  186 
Springing,  79,  228,  514 
Stamps,  9,  10 

Stampere,  Stampide,  46,  47 
States,  124,  363,  521 
Stencils,  19,  20,22 
Story  of  Cunios,  13 
Style,  285 
Strichplatte,  99 
Sutherland  Cabinet,  123 

Tapeftry,  28 

Tarot  and  Tarocchi  Cards,  17,  21 

Teig-dnicke,  104 

Tewrdannckh,  82,  231 

Text-books,  128 

Trades,  Book  of  (Amman),  248 

Transference,  62,  93,  96 

Trappola  cards,  18 

Travels,  Breydenbach*8, 204 

Turrecremata,  Meditationes,  45 

Valturius,  de  Re  Militari,  45 
Van  Tol,  portrait  of,  361 
Vellum,  359 
Venetian  Senate,  46,  272 

fchool,  444,  445 

Virgin  of  141 8, 174,  199 

— Berlin  Cabinet,  172, 199 

— ' Life  of  the  (Dllrer),  215,  210 

Coronation  of,  by  Maiter   of  the 

Die,  468 

Water-marks,  162,227,  507,  515 

Weils  Kunig,  69 

Wellefley  Library,  261 

Woman's  Book  (Berchem),  120,  380 

Wood-blocks  of  box,  crab-tree,  pear,  ftc.y 

59»  79 
Woodcuts,  early,  with  dates,  21,  155,  171, 

266 

without  dates,  25,  81,  178,  197, 

ass 

Wood-engravmg,  early,  155,  178,  197 

modem,  257 

Wormholes,  79,  194,  228,  514 

Xylographs,  8, 41, 44, 183 

Zeug-dnicke,  168 
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